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Directory of Staff 


NOTE REGARDING REVISIONS 


The entries on pages | to 16 have been 
revised to 30 October, 1957. 


Pages 41 to 106 are, for technical reasons, 


reprinted without change from the 195é6- 
1957 Directory of Staff. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
Session 1957-1958 


THE UNIVERSITY 


F. Cyrit JAMeEs, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com. (Lond.), M.A., 
Ph.D.(Penn.), D.Sc. (Laval, etc.), D. de I’'U. (Montréal), D.C.L. 


(Bishop’s), LL.D. (Toronto, Glasgow, etc.), F.R.S.C. Principal 
Davin L. Tuomson, B.Sc., M.A. (Aberdeen), Ph.D, (Cantab.), LL.D. 
(Aberdeen and Middlebury), F-C.1.C., F.R.S.C. Vice-Principal 
GErEorGE Grimson, B.Com. Comptroller 
Joun H. Horton, B.Com. (Tor.) Secretary of the Board of Governors 


R. G. Derrigs, Ing. E.T.P. (Paris) Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 


C. M. McDouaea.t, D.S.O., B.A. Registrar 


Muriet V. Rosco, M.A., Ph.D. (Radcliffe), D.Sc. (Acadia), LL.D. (Queen’s) 
Warden of the Royal Victoria College 


W. SranrorD REID, Th.M. (Westminster), Ph.D. (Pennsylvania), M.A. 
Warden of Douglas Hall 


RicHARD PENNINGTON, B.A. (Birmingham), Lib.Dip. (Lond.) Librarian 


E. Currrorp Know es, B.D. (Tor.), D.D. (U.T.C.), M.A. 
University Chaplain and Student Counsellor 


R. C. Coreman, D.S.O., M.C., LL.B. (Dalhousie), B.A. 
Director of the University Placement Service 


F. S. Howes, Ph.D. (Lond.), B.Eng., M.Sc. . Director of University Extension 
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GOVERNING BODY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
(As at 30 October, 1957) 


VISITOR 


His EXxcELLENCy THE RiGHT HONOURABLE VINCENT Massey, C.H,, 
GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA 


THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
R. E. Powett, D.Litt. (Monmouth), LL.D. Chancellor 


F, Cyri James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com. (Lond.), M.A., 
Ph.D. (Penn.), D.Sc. (Laval, etc.), D. de I’'U. (Montréal), D.C.L. 
(Bishop’s), LL.D. (Toronto, Glasgow, etc.), F/R.S.C, 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor 

J. W. McConnELt 

WALTER M. STEWART 

Hon. A. K. Hucessen, Q.C., B.A., B.C.L. 

A. A. Maceg, D.S.O., Q.C., B.A. 

Ross CLARKSON 

J. D. Jonnson, LL.D. 

SypNnEy G. Dosson 

James A. Eccyss, A.B. (Harvard), LL.D. 

G. BLair Gorpon, B.Sc. 

Joun R. Fraser, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (C.), FACS) FIR'C. OG? 

Hon. HartLanp DE M. Motson 

B. C. Garpner, M.C., D.C.L. (Bishop’s), LL.D. 

R. Ewart Sravert, B.Sc. 

J. A. FULLER, A.B. (Princeton) 

Coin W. WEsstER, B.A, 

T. R. McLaaan, O.B.E., B.Sc. 

W. Tay_or-BalLey, B.Sc. 

G. W. Bourke, B.A. 

Henry G. Birks 

N. R. Crump, M.E., LL.D., D.Eng. 

S. G. Dixon, O.B.E., Q.C., B.A., B.C.L. 

S. Boyp Mitten, B.A., B.C.L. 

Joun V. GALLEy, B.Sc. 


Secretary: J. H. Hotton 


PRINCIPAL 
F, Cyr James, Ph.D., D.Sc., D.C.L., D. de PU., F.R.S.C, 
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GOVERNORS’ COMMITTEES 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 


OF GOVERNORS 


(As at 30 October, 1957) 


EXECUTIVE AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 


THE CHANCELLOR, Chairman 
THE PRINCIPAL, Vice-Chairman 


J. W. McConneE.Lvi 
J. D. Jounson 


S. G. DoBson 
Joun R. FRASER 
B. C. GARDNER 
N. R. Crump 


J. H. Hotton, Secretary 


INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 


G. W. Bourke, Chairman 
THE CHANCELLOR 

THE PRINCIPAL 

Ross CLARKSON 


Sypney G. Dosson 

R. E. STAVERT 

C. W. WEBSTER 

J. H. Hotton, Secretary 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 


Ross CLARKSON, Chairman 
THE CHANCELLOR 

THE PRINCIPAL 

A. A, MAGEE 

J. A. EccLEs 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 


J. D. Jonnson, Chairman 
THE CHANCELLOR 

THE PRINCIPAL 

G. BLAIR GORDON 


H. p—E M. Motson 
Henry G, BirRKsS 

H. B. McLEAN 

Henry W. MorGan 

J. H. Horton, Secretary 


R. E. STAVERT 
J. A. FULLER 
T. R. McLaGan 
E, A. LESLIE 


J. H. Hotton, Secretary 


PENSIONS COMMITTEE 


G. W. Bourke, Chairman 
THE CHANCELLOR 

THE PRINCIPAL 

A. K. HUGESSEN 

H. pE M. Morson 


J. A. FULLER 

C. W. WEBSTER 

HucGu CROMBIE 

J. H. Hotton, Secretary 
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DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


THE CHANCELLOR 
THE PRINCIPAL 
J. D. Jonnson 
G. B. Gorpon 
H. pE M. Motson 
B. C. GARDNER 


McGILL FUND COMMITTEE 


S. G. Dosson, Chairman 
THE CHANCELLOR, Ex-officio 
THE PRINCIPAL, Ex-officio 

J. W. McConneEL., Ex-officio 
G. Biarr GorRDON 


J. A. FULLER 


F, G. FERRABEE 


HucH CROMBIE 


HERBERT H. LANK 
Epwarpb C. Woop 


J. H. Hotton, Secretary 


HARTLAND DE M. MoLson 

CoLiIn WEBSTER 

T. R. McLacan 

R. E, STAVERT 

SECRETARY OF BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS 


Cecit T. MEDLAR, Secretary 


ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR THE SCHOOL. OF COMMERCE 


THE PRINCIPAL, Acting Chairman 
W. A. ARBUCKLE 

Gorpon BALL 

L. J. BELNaP 

SAMUEL BRONFMAN 

Joun R. CHurcu 

H. Norman Davis 

NorMan Dawes 

FREDERICK JOHNSON 

VERNON JOHNSON 
E. W. Kierans 
HERBERT H, LAnK 


Anson McKim 
BARTLETT MORGAN 
James Murr 
DEANE NEsBITT 
Jack PEMBROKE 

H. GREVILLE SmitH 
F. B. WALLs 

H. G. WEtsrorp 

J. B. Waite 

E. C. Woop 

W. H. Pucs.ey, Secretary 


SENATE 


SENATE (Session 1957-58) 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


R. E. POWELL Chancellor 
F. Cyrit JAMEs (Chairman) Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
H. G. Dion Dean of Agriculture 
H. N. FIELDHOUSE Dean of Arts and Science 
JAMEs McCurcHEON Dean of Dentistry 
S. B. Frost Dean of Divinity 
D. L. MorDELL Dean of Engineering 
D, L. THomMson Dean of Graduate Studies and Research 
W. C. J. MEREDITH Dean of Law 
L. G. STEVENSON Dean of Medicine 
Marvin DucHow Dean of Music 
MurieEv V. Roscoe Warden of the Royal Victoria College 
D. C. MUNROE Director of the Institute of Education 
F. S. Howes Director of University Extension 
JoHN STANLEY Group Chairman (Biological Sciences) 
J. E. L. LAuNay Group Chairman (Humanities) 
C. A. WINKLER Group Chairman (Physical Sciences) 
DonaLp MarsH Group Chairman (Social Studies and Commerce) 


ELECTED MEMBERS 


S. G. Dosson Governor 
J. A. FULLER Governor 
G. BLatr GORDON Governor 
Joun R. FRASER Governor 
C. W. WEBSTER Governor 
WILLIAM ROWLES Agriculture 
H. D. Woops Arts and Science (Arts) 
D. O. HEBB Arts and Science (Science) 
WILLIAM BRUCE Engineering 
J. U. MacEwan Engineering 
MAXWELL COHEN Law 
J. S. L. BROWNE Medicine 
F, C. MacIntosH Medicine 


Secretary; THE REGISTRAR 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF SENATE (Session 1957-58) 


(The Principal is ex-officio a member of all Senate Committees) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE (Macdonald College) 


H. G. Dron, Vice-Principal, Macdonald College, Chairman 
THE PRINCIPAL 


W. H. Cook, O.B.E., M.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Ottawa, represent- 
ing the National Research Council 


Grorces GAuTHIER, D.Sc., representing the Quebec Department of : 
Agriculture 


RENE TréPANiIER, B.S.A., representing the Quebec Department of 
Agriculture 


R. R. Ness, Howick, Que., representing the livestock-farming industry 
Mortey Honey, Abbotsford, Que., representing the fruit-farming industry 


K. W. Neatsy, M.S.A., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Director of Science 
Service, Department ‘of Agriculture, Ottawa 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE INSTITUTE OF PARASITOLOGY 


D. L. THomson, Vice Principal, McGill University, Chairman 
H. G, Dion, Vice-Principal, Macdonald College 


W."HGoox, 0.B.E., Ph.D., LL.D#:F:RS/C) Director, Division of 
Applied Biology, National Research Council 


E. W. Crampton, Chairman, Department of Nutrition, McGill University 


E. G. D. Murray, O.B.E., M.A., L.M.S.S.A., F.R.S.C., Research 
Professor, University of Western Ontario. 


H. Wituramson, National Research Council, Secretary 


EATON ELECTRONICS RESEARCH LABORATORY COMMITTEE 


THE PRINCIPAL, Chairman J. S. Foster 
D. A. Keys, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., D. L. Taomson 
FRSC, 


A. H. ZIMMERMAN, B.Sc. 
O: M. Soranpt, O.B.E., M.D., 


D.Sc., LL.D., F.RS.C. G. A. Woonton, Secretary 


SENATE COMMITTEES, 1957-58 


ATHLETICS BOARD 


S. Boyp MILLEN, Chairman J. W. MILLER 

THE PRINCIPAL R. G, K. Morrison 
J. W. Boyes Jacques TETRAULT 
K. H. BRowN Latrp WATT 


Tuer PRESIDENT OF THE STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 
THe CHAIRMAN OF THE STUDENTS’ ATHLETICS COUNCIL 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS COUNCIL 


Tue DrrEcToR OF ATHLETICS, Secretary 


REFERENCE COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS 


R. G. K. Morrison, Chairman D. C. MUNROE 


J. W. MILLER 


WOMEN'S ATHLETICS BOARD 


Tue WARDEN OF THE ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE, Chairman 


Tue Director oF ATHLETICS AND PuysicaAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 
Vice-Chairman 


THE PRINCIPAL Dr. JoAN MARSDEN 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S UNION 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE M.W.S.A.A. 

Two REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ALUMNAE SOCIETY 

ONE MEMBER ELECTED BY THE WOMEN STUDENTS 


Guapys BEAN, Secretary 


UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE COMMITTEE 


W. S. Rein, Chairman S. M. BANFILL 
THE PRINCIPAL A, R. Epis 
Tue COMPTROLLER R. D. Gress 


Ture MANAGER OF THE Book STORE 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 
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COMMITTEE OF DEANS 


THE PRINCIPAL, Chairman James McCutcHEoNn 
H. G. Dion W. C. J. MEREDITH 


D. L. MorDELL 


Marvin DucHow 


L. G, STEVENSON 


H. N. FIELDHOUSE 
S. B. Frost 


D. L. THoMSON 


COMMITTEE ON EXTENSION LECTURES 


F. S. Howes, Chairman H. N. FIELDHOUSE 


THE PRINCIPAL 
H. R. C. Avison 
K, F. Byrp 
H. G. Dion 


E. W, KiERANS 
J. E. L. Launay 
R. S. WALKER 


THE REGISTRAR, Secretary 


JOINT SERVICES UNIVERSITY TRAINING COMMITTEE 


THE PRINCIPAL, Chairman Cor. V. M. HEAYBERD, R.C.N.(R.) 

H. N. Fre_pHousE Lt.-Cox. W. S. TYNDALE 

R. G. K. Morrison W/C C. D. Soin 

A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE RoyaL CANADIAN Navy or NAVAL 
RESERVE 


A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE ARMY 
A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR Force 


THE REGISTRAR, Secretary 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


H. N. Frevpuouse, Chairman RICHARD PENNINGTON 
THE PRINCIPAL D. L. Toomson 

J. U. MacEwan 
J. W. MILLER 


THE REGISTRAR, Secretary 


SENATE COMMITTEES, 1957-58 


MACDONALD COLLEGE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


D. C. Munroe, Chairman 
THE PRINCIPAL 

W. A. DELonG 

H. G. Dion 


LODGINGS COMMITTEE 


E. C. KNow.LeEs, Chairman 
THE PRINCIPAL 


H. N. FIELDHOUSE 
HELEN R. NEILSON 
RICHARD PENNINGTON 


MarGaAret MacIntosu, Secretary 


G. E, LEDAIN 
C. D, SoLin 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MONTREAL BRANCH OF THE GRADUATES’ 


SocIrEtTy 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MCGILL ALUMNAE SOCIETY 


A SruDENT REPRESENTATIVE 


THE REGISTRAR, Secretary 


LYMAN ENTOMOLOGICAL COMMITTEE 


Joun STANLEY, Chairman 
THE PRINCIPAL 


ROBERT GLEN 


MATRICULATION BOARD 
E. R. PounDER, Chairman 
THE PRINCIPAL 
H. N. FIELDHOUSE 
R. D. GiBBs 
F,. K. HARE 
J. E. L. Launay 
P. F. McCuLLaGH 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


MAxwELt DunBAR, Chairman 
THE PRINCIPAL 

N. J. BERRILL 

J. I. CooPER 

Jacos FRIED 

Duncan HopGson 


F. O. MorrIson 
B. N. SMALLMAN 


GrorcE A. Moore, Secretary 


C. M. NcDouGaLL 

J. U. MacEwan 

C. D. SoLIn 

R. S. WALKER 

C. A. WINKLER 

VIRGINIA CAMERON, Secretary 


F. M. HurtcHins 

L. G. MICKLES 

F. CLEVELAND MORGAN 
J. E. RIDDELL 

Davip STEWART 


AticE TURNHAM, Secretary 
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UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT COMMITTEE 


E. C. WEBSTER, Chairman D. S. FLEMING 


THE PRINCIPAL L. H. HAMILTON 
Louis BAuDOUIN R. K. Hotcoms 
WILLIAM BRucE E. C. KNOWLES 


R. C. CoLeman, Secretary 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEE 


Muritet V. Roscor, Chairman J. H. Hotton 

THE PRINCIPAL E. C. KNOWLES 

S. M. BANFILL P. F. McCuLLaGu 

J. M. Boyes J. R. Mattory 

NVILLIAM BRUCE J..S. MARSHALL 

J. L. pE STEIN HERBERT TATE 

J. A. Eccies THe REGISTRAR, Secretary 


Joyce HEMLOw 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


THE PRINCIPAL, Chairman MuRIEL V. RoscoE 
H. N. FIELDHOUSE W. STanrorD REID 
D. L, MorpELL L. G. STEVENSON 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STUDENTS’ Society 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE WoMEN’s UNION 


THE REGISTRAR, Secretary 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT HEALTH 


R. V. Curistiz, Chairman D. L. Morpett 
THE PRINCIPAL W. S. Rep 
D. Ewen CAMERON MovrIeEL V. Roscor 


H. N. Fre_pHOUSE L. G, STEVENSON 
JAMES McCutrcHEon R. P, Vivran 


THE REGISTRAR, Secretary 


SENATE COMMITTEES, 1957-58 


UNIVERSITY TIME-TABLE COMMITTEE 


HERBERT TATE, Chairman E. W. CRAMPTON 
S. M. BANFILL G. W. Jory 
E. F. BEacu 
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GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 


OFFICERS AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS—1957-1958 


OFFICERS 
President Doucias W. AMBRIDGE, C.B.E., B.Sc. '23 
Past President Howarp I. Ross, O.B.E., B.A. '30 
First Vice-President DRUMMOND GILEs, B.Sc. '27 
Second Vice-President Sruart M. Fintayson, B.Sc. ’24 
Alumnae Vice-President Mrs. Ernest C. Common, B.A. ’28 
Honorary Secretary E. Percy AIKMAN, B.Sc. ’32, M.Sc. 33, Ph.D. ’35 
Honorary Treasurer Linpsay P. WesstEr, B.Com. ’25, C.A. 


Representatives on the Board of Governors of the University: 
SHIRLEY G. Dixon, O.B.E., Q.C., B.A. Wh ABC 14 
S. Boyp Mitten, O.B.E., B.A. ’27, B.C.L. ’30 


Joun V. GAL_Ley, B.Sc. Arts ’20 


Regional Vice-Presidents: 

Epon M. Taytor, B.S.A. ’18 

H. C. Monk, B.Com. ’38 

CHARLES PeEtTcH, O.B.E., B.Com. ’28 
GeEorGE E. Cote, B.A. ’02, B.Sc. '06 
Harry M. Boyce, B.Com, ’30 
Stuart E. Kay, B.Sc. ’21 

JosEpH R. Scort, B.A. ’37 


GeorGE C. ULMER, Jr., B.Sc. 18 


OFFICERS OF THE GRADUATES’ SOCIETY, 1957-58 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


G. F. Benson, B.Com. ’20 

J. R. Donan, O.B.E.,. B.A. 713, B.Sc. ’13,.(Hon.) D.Se. '51 
G. MEREDITH RounTREE, B.A. 31, M.A. ’33 

J. H. PALMER, M.D. ’21 


Tue Hon. Mr. Justice Grorce S. Cuauies, B.A. '31, M.A. ’33, 
B.C.L. ’35, M.C.L. ’45 


M. Larrp Watt, B.Com. '34, C.A. 

H. E. Herscuorn, O.B.E., B.A. "11, B.C.L. "14 
Roy CRABTREE, B.Sc. ’38 

Joun A. Lainc, B.Com. '33, C.A. 

RENE Duputs, Sci. ’23 

R. D. McKenna, M D.C.M. ’38 

Louis Dono.o, President, Students’ Society 


C. J. TipmMarsh, B.A. '16, M.A. ’22, M.D. ’24, 
Chairman, Honours and Awards Committee 


J. G. Norman, O.B.E., B.Sc. ’22, Chairman, Alma Mater Fund 

Mrs. D. M. DEC. Lecate, B.A. ’27, President, Montreal Alumnae 
James H. Wivpinc, B.Sc. Agr. ’54, President, Macdonald College Branch 
G. E. Craic, B.Com. ’36, M.D. ’43, President, Montreal Branch 


General Secretary D. Lorne Gates, B.A. '32, B.C.L. ’35 


Assistant General Secretary ELIzABETH B, McNas, B.A. ’41 
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BUILDINGS 


BUILDING ADDRESSES 


Most buildings in which staff offices are situated are on the Campus, but some buildings, 
particularly hospitals affiliated with the University, are not. In order to be of assistance 
to people seeking to locate offices, the following brief list of street addresses has been 
compiled. 


McGILL BUILDINGS HAVING STREET ADDRESSES: 
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ArvAN Memoria INstITUTE OF PsycHtatRy: 1025 Pine Ave. W. 
Beatty HA: 1266 Pine Ave. W. 

BisHop Mountain House: 3485 University St. 

CHANCELLOR Day HAL: 3644 Peel St. 

ConsERVATORIUM OF Music: 3450 Drummond St. 

(Sir ArtHuR) Currie Gymnasium: 475 Pine Ave, W. 

Divinity Ha: 3520 University St. 


DucGan House: 3724 McTavish St. 


McCorp Museum: 3607 Drummond St. 
MENTAL HYGIENE INSTITUTE: 531 Pine Ave. W. 


MONTREAL CHILDREN’S HospitaL: 2300 Tupper St. 
MontTREAL GENERAL HospitaL: 1650 Cedar Ave, 
MonTREAL NEvROLOGICAL INsTITUTE: 3801 University St. 
PATHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: 3775 University St. 

PETERSON HALL: 3684 McTavish St. 

PuL_p AND PAPER RESEARCH INSTITUTE: 3420 University St. 
Purvis HALL: 1020 Pine Ave. W. 

QuEEN ExizaBetH HospitaL: 2100 Marlowe Ave., N.D.G. 
QuEEN Mary VETERANS Hospita: 4565 Queen Mary Rd. 
Reppy Memoria Hospitat: 4039 Tupper St., Westmount 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF MCGILL UNIVERSITY AND THE 
MONTREAL GENERAL HospItTau: 3619 University St. 


RoyaL EDWARD LAURENTIAN HospPITAL: 3674 St. Urbain St. 
Royat Victoria COLLEGE: 555 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Roya. Victoria HospPitaL: 687 Pine Ave. W. 


ScHOOL OF PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY: 3654 Drummond St. 
St. Mary’s Hospitau: 3830 Lacombe Ave. 


VERDUN PROTESTANT HosPITAL: 6875 Lasalle Blud., Verdun 


EMERITUS PROFESSORS, 1956-57 


EMERITUS PROFESSORS 


Degrees received from McGill University carry no institutional designation and are 


placed after those received elsewhere. 


Davin H. BaAtton, B.A., M.D., C.M., F.A.C.S., F.R.C.SAC.) 
Emeritus Professor of Otolaryngology 4687 Bonavista Ave. 


ALFRED T. Bazin, D.S.O., M.D., C.M., LL.D., F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery 1414 Drummond St, 


W. Gorpon M. Byers, M.D., C.M., D.Sc. 
Emeritus Professor of Ophthalmology Knowlton, Que. 


CLARENCE Vicror Curistiz, M.A. (Dalhousie), B.Sc. 
Emeritus Professor of Electrical Engineering 87 Holton Ave., Westmount 


CHARLES EDMUND Fryer, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), F.R.Hist.S. 
Emeritus Professor of History 
8452 Kirkwood Drive, Laurel Canyon, Los Angeles 46, California 


Lucie TourEN Furness (Mrs, A. W.), Licenciée-és-Lettres (Paris) 
Emeritus Professor of Romance Languages 3558 Grey Ave. 


Atton GoLpBLooM, B.A., M.D., C.M., F.A.A.P., F.R.C.P.(C.) 
Emeritus Professor of Paediatrics | Apt. B 37, 3980 Cote des Neiges Rd. 


RICHARD PERCIVAL DEVEREUX GRAHAM, B.A. (Oxon.), D.Sc., F.R.S.C. 
Emeritus Professor of Mineralogy 775 Davaar Ave., Outremont 


Freperick GrorGcE Henry, D.D.S. (Bishop’s), D.D.S. 
Emeritus Professor of Dentistry 1508 Crescent St. 


Dorotruy KinG, O.B.E., B.Sc., M.A., Dipl. N.Y. Sch. Soc. Work 


Emeritus Professor of Social Work 
Suite 3, 1029 Linden Ave., Victoria, B.C. 


Artuur STANLEY Lamp, B.P.E. (Springfield), M.D., C.M. 


Emeritus Professor of Physical Education 
233 St. Anne Rd., Ste. Anne de Bellevue 


Joun Ernest Lattimer, B.S.A. (Tor.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Wisconsin), F.R.E.S. 
Emeritus Professor of Agricultural Economics 
47 Thornhill Ave., Westmount 
CHARLES Mrttar McKercow, M.Sc. 


Emeritus Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
1 Burton Ave., Westmount 


G. Gavin Miter, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., F.A.C.S., F.R.C.S. (C.) . 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery Apt. E 100, 1321 Sherbrooke St. W. 
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NEWELL WELLAND Paiwport, M.D. (Laval), M.D., C.M., F.R.C.OiGS 
EAGC:S; BRC S.C.) =, 
Emeritus Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 


ALEXANDER M. Tuompson, M.A. (Queen’s), A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard) 


Emeritus Professor of Classics 1251 St. Mark St, 
ARNOLD Warnwricat, Q.C.,'B.A., B.C.L. 
Emeritus Professor of the Law of Evidence 1614 Seaforth Ave. 
ArtHur LamBert WALsH, D.D.S. (Montreal), F.A.C.D. (Amer. Coll. of 
Dent.), D.D.S. 
Emeritus Professor of Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 


Witt1amM DupLey WoopHeap, B.A. (Oxon), M.A. (Alta), Ph.D. (Chicago) 
Emeritus Professor of Classics Apt. 302, 3375 Ridgewood Ave. 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


SESSION 1956-1957 


Degrees received from McGill University carry no institutional designation and are placed 
after those received elsewhere. Where two addresses are given the first is the University 
address and the second is, in general, the home address. In the case of many part-time 
members of the staff who are in professional practice, however, the “home” addresses 
listed are, at their request, those of their consulting offices. 


~— JoHNnson WILL1AM ABRAHAM, M.M., D.D.S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry 4018 Royal Ave. 


FreDerick D. AckMAN, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (C.), F.R:C.P. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
Suite 4, 1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/ LEYLAND Joun Apams, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C.), F.A:C.P. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


SAMUEL T. Apams, M.D., C.M., Dipl. Am. Bd. Ophthal. 
Demonstrator in Ophthalmology 1610 Pine Ave. W. 


Raymonp Tait ArrLecK, M.R.A.I.C., B.Arch. 
Assistant Professor of Architecture 3484 University St. 
29 Claude Ave., Dorval 


Mary JANE Acuirar, B.A. (California), M.D. (Colorado) 
Demonstrator in Neuroanatomy Montreal Neurological Institute 
3250 Ridgewood Ave. 
Saut ALBERT, B.A., M.D., C.M. 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 945 Dunlop Ave., Outremont 


BENJAMIN ALEXANDER, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., D.O.MS. (England) 
Associate Professor of Ophthalmology Montreal General Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
RENE ALLARD, M.D. (Montreal) 
Demonstrator in Physical and Occupational Therapy 
Montreal General Hosiptal 
77 Galt Ave., Verdun 
A. Stewart ALLEN, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (C ) 
Demonstrator in Health and ‘Social Medicine 490 Pine Ave. W. 
4230 Royal Ave. 


Movyra ALLEN, M.A. (Chicago), B.N. 
Assistant Professor in the School for Graduate Nurses Beatty Hall 
551-4th Ave., Beaurepaire 
Ernest R. AMBROsE, D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 3410 Benny Ave. 


Puorsus A. ANASTASSIADIS, B.Agr. (Athens), M.Ed. (Rutgers) 


Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry and Animal H usbandry 
Macdonald College 
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Brrvi L. ANDERSON, M.A. (Dalhousie), B.L.S. d 
Lecturer in Library Science Redpath Library 


3454 Shuter St. 


JosEPH OAKES ANDERSON, B.Ed. in Phys. Ed. (Tulane) 3 
Instructor in Athletics Currie Gymnasium 
4528 Oxford Ave. 
/IstvAN ANHALT , . 
Assistant Professor of Music Conservatorium of Music 
4921 Clanranald Ave. 
’ Lours J. ARcAND, B.Sc., M.Eng. 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering Engineering Building 
389 Querbes Ave. 
Eva C. Arenpt, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Medicine and Clinical Medicine 
Mon'‘real General Hospital 
4354 Marcil Ave. 
Joan C. Armour, M.D., C.M., M.Sc. 
Associate Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


DoNnaLp EUGENE ARMSTRONG, B.A., B.Com. (Alta.) Purvis Hall 
Assistant Professor in School of Commerce Apt. 406, 1537 Summerhill Ave. 


G. Doucias ArmstronG, D.D S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry 4545 Sherbrooke St. W. 


MIcHAEL ARONovITCH, B.Sc., M.D:, C.M., F.R-C.P. (C.), FsC.C.P. 
Lecturer in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
4119 Sherbrooke St. W. 
ArHANASIOS ASIMAKOPULOS, M.A. 
Lecturer in:Economics and Political Science Purvis Hail 
5820 St. Lawrence Blvd. 
Errie ConsTANCE AstBury, B.A., B.L.S. 
Assistant Professor in the Library School Redpath Library 
: 303 Querbes Ave. 
Epira PAULINE Aston, Dipl. Phys. and Occ. Ther. 
Lecturer in School of Physical and Occupational Therapy Beatty Hall 
320 - 61st Ave., L’Abord a Plouffe 
RosEeMaARY Louise ATKINS 
Demonstrator in Physical and Occupational Therapy 
Verdun Protestant Hospital 
FRIEDL AUFREITER, M.D. (Vienna) 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
28 Sunnyside Ave. 


Jouann Aurreiter, M.D. (Vienna) Allan Memorial Institute 
Demonst:ator in Psychiatry 28 Sunnyside Ave. 


Fern Azima, B.A. (Queen's), M.A. (Cornell) 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
Apt. 101, 1114 Elgin Terrace 


Hassan Azim, B.A, (Univ. of Cal.), M.D. (Univ. of Kans.), M.Se. 
Lecturer in Paychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
268 Prince Arthur St. 
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V Henry Reape Cuarves Avison, M.A. 
Associate Professor of English, Chairman of the Department, and Director 


of Adult Education Macdonald College 
— Harry Lyon Bacau, M.B.E., B.A., M.D., C.M., F.A.A.P., F.A.A.A. 
Lecturer in Paediatrics Montreal. Children’s Hospital 


1414 Drummond St. 


Rosert ArTHUR Back, M.Sc. (West. Ont.), Ph.D. 
Research Associate in Chemistry Chemistry Building 
| Apt. B, 4300 Dupuis Ave. 
’ Frank Ronatp CuHar_es Bactey, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Assistant Professor of Islamic Studies 3520 University St. 
528 Church St. (3rd St.), Beaurepaire 
DonaLp Cartes Bain, B.A. 
Chief Accountant Dawson Hall 
Apt. 5, 3540 Durocher St. 


~ Marian Apare Bain (Mrs. D. C.), M.Sc. (Columbia), B.H.S. 
Assistant Professor of Health and Social Medicine 490 Pine Ave. W. 
Apt. 5, 3540 Durocher St. 


’ Bruce EArte Baker, B.Sc. (Bishop’s), D.Sc. (Laval) 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural Chemistry Macdonald College 


/ JAMEs WatTsON BALHARRIE 
Assistant Professor of Architecture 3484 University St. 
55 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 


C. Mitier Battem, M.D., C.M. (Dal.), Dipl. Int. Med. 
Demonsirator in Medicine ; Royal Victoria Hospital 
| 3448 Peel St. 
~ Srantey Martin BAnrFILL, B.A. (Bishop’s), M.D., C.M. 
Associate Professor of Anatomy Medical Building 
| 87 Percival Ave., Montreal West 
~ Epwarp Ancus BANTING, B.S.A, (Tor.) 
Professor of Agricultural Engineering and Chairman of the Department 
Macdonald College 


CuHARLEs Scott BARKER, B.A., M.D., C.M., F.A.C.P., RCP (C.) : 
Lecturer in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Davip Barza, B.A., M.D., C.M. . 
Demonstrator in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
548 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 

Sypney Barza, M.D., C.M. : : 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Montreal Neurological Institute 
2977 Brighton Ave. 


Davip V. Bates, M.B.B.Ch. (Cantab.), M.D., M.R.C.P. (Lond.) 
Associate Professor of Medicine and Clinical Medicine 
Royal Victoria Hospital 
2126 Norway. Rd., Town of Mount Royal 


Louis Baupourn, Docteur en Droit, és-Sciences Juridiques, et és-Sciences 

Politiques (Paris) 
Professor of Law Chancellor Day Hall 
5560 Durocher St., Outremont 
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—Witiam Sr. Crarr Bautp, B.A. (Acadia), M.Sc. (Dal.), Ph.D. (Edin.), 
M.D., C.M., L.R.C.P. (Eng.), L.R.C.S. (Eng.), L:R-F.P. & So 

Lecturer in Medicine and in Clinical Medicine Medical Building 

156 Cornwall Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


— Hamitton A. Baxter, D.D.S., M.D., C.M., M.Sc. ’ ‘ / 
Lecturer in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
; 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
James D. Baxter, M.Sc., M.D. C.M. 


Demonstrator in Otolaryngology 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Rosert Gorpon Baxter, M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Medicine 3448 Peel St. 
J Stewart G. Baxter, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., Ph.D. : : 
Assistant Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


CuHarLes CALverT Baytry, M.A. (Manchester), Ph.D. (Chicago) 


Associate Professor of History Arts Building 
3566 University St. 

A. Ranpotpx Bazin, M.B., Ch.B, (Edin.), B.A. 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 


1414 Drummond St. 


~ Eart Francis Beacu, B:A. (Queen’s), A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard) 
Bronfman Professor of Economics Purvis Hall 
508 Victoria Ave., Westmount 
M. Giapys BEAN, M.A. (Columbia), B.A., Dip. M.S.P.E. 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Royal Victoria College 
Apt. 5, 1466 Mansfield St. 
Harvey E. BEarRpMoRE, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S.(C) 
Hosmer Teaching Fellow of Surgery Montreal Children’s Hospital 
528 Mount Pleasant Ave. 


Jacques BEAUBIEN, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., Dipl. Psychiat. 
Lecturer in Psychiatry 900 Sherbrooke St. W. 


JOHANNES CuRisTIAN Beck, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., Dipl. Int. Med. 
Assistant Professor and Markle Fellow in Medicine 
University Clinic, Royal Victoria Hospital 
592 Kenaston Rd., Town of Mount Royal 


“ RoBert Epwarp BELL, M.A. (U.B.C.), Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Physics Radiation Laboratory 
27 Swallow Ave., Strathmore 


ArtTHuR Betmont, B.A. (California), M.S. (U.C.L.A.) 
Research Associate in Geography 539 Pine Ave. W. 


} 327 Rosev s 
Bruno GeorG BenFey, M.D. (Hamburg) ead eee oe 


Assistant Professor of Pharmacology Biological Building 


Apt. 14, 3335 Ridgewood Ave. 
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-—BEn BENJAMIN, B.A., M.D., C.M., F.A.A.P. 
Lecturer in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
665 Cote St. Antoine Rd. 


J RICHARD CarLton BEnnETTS, A.B. (California), M.D., C.M. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Monireal General Hospital 
4250 Sherbrooke St. W. 


~ Epwarp Horton Benstey, M.B.E., B.A., M.D (Tor.), F.A.C.P. 
Associate Professor of Experimental Medicine, Lecturer in Health and 
Social Medicine, and Assistant Director of the University Medical Clinic 


Montreal General Hospital 

Witu1aM BENTLEY, C.G.A., F.C.LS., R.1.A. 
Bursar and Secretary of the Board of Governors; Building Director of Dawson 
Hall Dawson Hall 
Apt. 2, 3578 University St. 


~ ConsTANcE ELIZABETH BERESFORD-HowE, Ph.D. (Brown), M.A. 


Assistant Professor of English Arts Building 
f 4137 Oxford Ave. 


J 
Nivazt BerKEs, Licence-és-Lettres (Istanbul), Docent (Ankara) 
Associate Professor in the Institute of Islamic Studies Divinity Hal 
Apt. 5, 3520 McTavish St 


/ Norman Joun Berri, B.Sc. (Bristol), Ph.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S.C., F.R.S. 
Strathcona Professor of Zoology Biological Building 
Apt. 1, 3521 University St. 
GILLEs BERTRAND, M.D. (Montréal), M.Sc. 
Lecturer in Neurology and Neurosurgery and Assistant Neuropathologist 
Montreal Neurological Institute 
5620 Decelles Ave. 
Rosert S. BiGELow, B.Sc.(Agr.) 
Assistant Professor of Entomology Macdonald College 


~ Darpir Binpra, A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard) 
Associate Professor of Psychology Peterson Hall 
Apt. 207, 3490 McTavish St. 


Joun Brian Birp, M.A, (Cantab.) : 
Associate Professor of Geography 539 Pine Ave. W. 
27 Lombardie St., Preville 


Ricuarp I. Brrxs, B.A., M.Sc. F 3 re 
Demonstrator in Physiology Biological Building 
Apt. 11, 3280 Ridgewood Ave. 


Marion K. BrrmincHaM (Mrs. L. W.), B.A. (Bennington), M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Lecturer in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
526 Lakeshore Rd., Beaurepaire 


_ ALBert L. BissoNNETTE, B.C.L. ; 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
29 Bayview Ave., Pointe Claire 


Prerer Raymonp Biawey, B.A. (Sask.), M.D. (Tor.), M.R.C.O.G.,F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 
Suite 1, 1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 
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/Toun Bianp, B.Arch., A.M.T.P.I. (Lond.), M-R.A.I.C., A.R.I.B.A. 
Director of the School of Architecture and Professor of A eee ae 
P.O. Box 454, Ste. Anne de Bellevue 


Fritz Branx, D.Sc. (Nat. Sci.), D.Sc. (Tech. Sci.) (Fed. Inst. Tech., Zurich) 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology Pathological Institute 
582 Davaar Ave, 
Victor Brock, M.A. hypo 
Lecturer in German Arts Building 
| 45 Thornhill Ave., Westmount 
' Hetmur Brume, Mus.B. (Berlin Acad. Music) : : 
Associate Professor of Music Conservatorium of Music 
2340 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 
Jacos Harotp BiuMENsTEIN, M.A., B.C.L. 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
4815 Queen Mary Rd. 
Tuomas J. Boac, M.B., Ch.B. (Liverpool) 
Lecturer in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
Apt. 201, 1102 Elgin Terrace 
RoBERT STANLEY BorreE, B.Com., C.A. 
Lecturer in the School of Commerce Purvis Hall 
Apt. 3, 4310 Old Orchard Ave. 


* Witiram G. Bott, B.Sc.,. Ph.D. (Manchester) 
} Assistant Professor of Botany Biological Building 
Apt. 14, 4085 Nelligan St. 
WILLIAM TrRiPPE Boorn, B.A. 
Lecturer in English Arts Building 
Apt. 14, 4120 Benny Ave. 


E. Rocer Booruroyp, B.Sc. (Bishop’s), M.Se., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Genetics Biological Building 


4226 Royal Ave., N.D.G. 
CarLo Giovanni Bos, B.A., M.D., C.M: 


} Assistant Professor of Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 


3605 Marlowe Ave. 
JEAN Boucwarp, M.D. (Laval), D.M.R.E. (Cantab.) 


Associate Professor of Radiology Royal Victoria Hospital 


F. Munroe Bourne, B.A. (Oxon.), B.A., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Lecturer in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 


Suite 316, 1414 D a St, 
Hiary B. Bourne, M.D., C.M. wer ea 
Demonstrator in Obstetrics and G ynaecology Royal Victoria Hos pital 


~~ 1509 Shert Ix . W. 
REGINALD ALAN Bourng, B.A., M.D., C.M. eee oe 


Demonstrator in Ophthalmology Montreal General H. os pital 


Suite 414, 1414 D St. 
Puyiiis Bowers, B.A. (Queen’s) ee ae 


Assistant Professor in the School for Teachers Macdonald College 
H. Ancus Bowes, M:D, (Durham) 
Lecturer in Psychiatry and Demonstrator in the Sch 


2 ¢ tool of Physical and 
Occupational Therapy Ste. Anne’s Hospital, Ste, hear de Dolled 
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/ Joun WALLACE Boyes, M.Sc. (Sask.), Ph.D. (Wisconsin), M.A.I.C. 
John and Anne Molson Professor of Genetics and Chairman of the Department 
Biological Building 
ii 484 Strathcona Ave., Westmount 
/ W. Howarp Bovytgs, D.D.S, 
Assistant Professor of Dentistry 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


~~ Joacuim Oscar WOLFGANG BRABANDER, M.D., C.M. 


— 


Lecturer in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


GEORGE ALFRED BRABANT, B.Sc. (Sir Geo. Williams), D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry Donner Building 
/ F 6540 Somerled Ave. 
Y G. Eric Braprorp, M.S. (Wisconsin), B.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry Macdonald Cellege 


{ 


Rosert Irwin Brawy, B.S. (Penn. State) (on leave of absence) 
Associate Professor of Agronomy and Assistant Professor of Genetics 
j Macdonald College 
~ JIrvinG BREcHER, Ph.D. (Harvard), B.A. 
Associate Professor of Economics and Political Science Purvis Hall 
2135 Eden Rd., Town of Mount Royal 


“ Micwaret Brecuer, Ph.D. (Yale), B.A. 
Assistant Professor of Economics Purvis Hall 
4812 Isabella Ave. 
GrirFitH C. Brewer, B.A. 

Lecturer in English Arts Building 
4262 de la Peltrie St. 

Davip CHRISTOPHER BricGs, B.Eng. 
Demonstrator in Metallurgical Engineering Physical Sciences Centre 
130 Milton St. 


WituraM Harotp Brittarn, M.S. in Agr., Ph.D. (Cornell), D Sc. (U.B.C.), 
B.S.A., LL.D., FA.L, F.R:S.C. 4 
Curator of Morgan Arboretum Macdonald College 


Purtip R. Bromace, M.B., B.Sc., M.R.C.S., L:RiCP. (Lond.), D.A. : 
Lecturer in Anaesthesia Royal Victoria Hospital 


WituraM E. Bronstetter, B.A., B.C.L. 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
360 St. James St. W. 
ALEXANDER Brott, L.Mus. ; ‘ . 
Associate Professor of Music Conservatorium of Music 
‘ : 5459 Earnscliffe Ave. 


GrorcEe RayMonp Brow, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C2; FAC P. : ; 
Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
é 3 1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


—~“ Kerry Brown, B.A. (Cantab.) 


Arts Building 
1465 Mackay St. 


Lecturer in English 


Norman Brown, B.A., M.D., C.M. Breet 
Lecturer in Radiology Montreal General Hos pital 
32 Franklin St., Town of Mount Royal 
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Jv Joun S. L. Browne, B.A., B.Sc. (Med.), M.D., C.M., Ph.D., F.A.C.P. 
Batt cske Oy ert ct et tach 
Professor of Investigative Medicine and Chairman finns Vectonia Beciaes 


" Wittia Bruce, M/A.Sc. (Tor.), P.Eng., Mem. ASE aila 
P Mechanical Engineerin ingineering Building 
ee Ny a ak 10445 St. Hubert St. 
LAUDER Brunton, M.D., C.M., Dipl. Int. Med. pint ‘ 
Demonstrator in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
4500 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Joun SrepHen Bupar, M.Sc. (Penn. State), B.Sc.(Agr.) 
Lecturer in Agronomy Macdonald College 


Erwin E. Burspank, D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/ ARNOLD STANLEY VINCENT BurcEn, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.P. (Lond.) oa 
Professor of Physiology Biological Bualding 
Apt. 17, 19 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 


Hucu Epmunp Burke, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and Lecturer in Health and Social Medicine 
Royal Edward Laurentian Hospital 
670 Victoria Ave., Westmount 


B. DELIsLE Burns, B.A. (Cantab.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.) 
Associate Professor of Physiology Biological Building 
4459 Harvard Ave. 
FRANK L. Burns, B.A. (Loyola), D.D.S. 
Assistant Professor of Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 


Martin Duprey Burrow, M.Sc. (on leave of absence) 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics Engineering Building 
5735 Cote des Neiges Rd. 
Winston C. BusHELt, D.D.S. 


Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Constanpina A, Butas, M.D, (Cluj) 


Assistant Professor of Bacteriology Pathological Institute 


1371 Pine Ave. W. 
ALBERT ALEXANDER Burer, M.D., C.M. 


Lecturer in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Pau Leo Butzer, B.Sc. (Loyola), Ph.D. (Tor.) (on leave of absence) 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics Engineering Building 


4314 Rosedale Ave. 


KENNETH FREDERICK Byrp, B.Sc., M.A. (Lond.), A.C.A. (England and 
Wales), C.A. (S.A.) 


Professor of Accountancy Purvis Hall 


4779 Meridian Ave. 
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CuHar_eEs H. Caun, M.D. (Tor.) 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
6601 La Salle Blvd., Verdun 


/ GrorcE BrApForD Carrp, B.A. (Cantab.), M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.) 
Professor of New Testament Language and Literature and Principal of the 


United Theological College Divinity Hall 

/ 3508 University St. 
KerirH BRENDON CALLARD, B.Sc. (Lond.) 

Associate Professor of Economics Purvis Hall 


J 3490 Peel St. 
Eric OTTLEBEN CALLEN, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Edin.), F.L.S. 
Assistant Professor of Plant Pathology Macdonald College 


“ARCHIBALD F. Cameron, D.D.S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 


J 
D. Ewen Cameron, M.D. (Glasgow), D.P.M. (Lond.), F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Professor of Psychiatry, Chairman of the Department, and Director of the 
{ Allan Memorial Institute of Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 


¥ 
Douctas Grorcr Cameron, M.C., B.Sc. (Oxon. and Sask.), M.D., C.M., 
M.R.C.P. (Lond.) 
Associate. Professor of Medicine, Assistant Professor of Dentistry, and 
Assistant Director of the University Clinic Montreal General Hospital 
56 Berwick Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


Haroip Cameron, M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.) 
Demonstrator in Anaesthesia Royal Victoria Hospital 
) 63 Oakville Ave., Courtland Park, Dorval 
Tuomas Wricut Morr Cameron, T.D., M.A., D.Sc. (Edin.), Ph.D. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.V.S. (Lond.), F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Parasitology, Chairman of the Department, and Director of the 
Institute of Parasitology Macdonald College 


Vircinta CAMERON, B.A. 
Assistant Registrar Dawson Hall 
Apt. 7, 2082 Sherbrooke St. W. 


— f Evizapeta CAMPBELL, B.Sc. (Alta.), A.T.C.M. (Tor.) 
Lecturer in Household Science Macdonald College 


~~ Hyman Capran, M.D., C.M. ; ; 
Lecturer in Psychiatry Montreal Children’s Hospital 
2082 Fulton Rd., Town of Mount Royal 
Curve Harcourt CARRUTHERS, B.A. (Oxon.), M.A. (Tor.), Ph.D.(Chicago) 
Professor of Classical Philology (Post-retirement) Arts Building 
148 Wolseley Ave., Montreal West 


JEAN GaprieL CASTEL, B.Sc. (Aix-Marseilles), Dip.Inst.Comp.Law (Paris), 
LL.B. (Mich.) : 

Associate Professor of Law Chancellor Day Hall 

241 Clarke Ave., Westmount 
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Lioyp ALBERT CASWELL, M.D., C.M. (Queen’s) ' 
D trator in Medici Montreal General Hospital 
emonsirator in eaicine 1610 Pine rey W. 


GerorcE E. G. Catirin, M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Cornell), F.R.S.L. 
Visiting Bronfman Professor of Economics and Political Science ( 
Purvis Hall 
Windsor Hotel 
Curtis DRAKE CeciL, B.A. (Dartmouth), M.A. (Oxon.) 32 
Lecturer in English Arts Building 
Apt. 3, 4652 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Hon. Mr. Justice GrorGr Swan Cuauies, M.A., M.C.L. 
Lecturer in Law Judges’ Chambers, Old Court House 


Joun McLean Cuamarp, D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 


1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


YvonNE CHAMPIGNEUL, L.-és-.L, Diplome d'Etudes Supérieures (Toulouse), 
Agrégée de l’Université de France, Certificat d’Aptitude Pédagogique 

Assistant Professor of Romance Languages Arts Building 
Apt. 23, 418 Pine Ave. W. 

VIRGINIA JEAN CHAPLin, B.Sc.(H.Ec.) 
Lecturer in Household Science Macdonald College 
Apt. 12, 4640 Grand Blvd. 

Jerzy Georce Cuarasz, B.Eng. 

Demonstrator in Electrical Engineering Fingineering Building 
Apt. 31, 3014 Van Horne Ave, 


, Joun CHARLES CHERNA, Dipl. Ing. (Techn. Hoch., Zurich) 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 
Apt. 103, 5000 Clanranald Ave, 


LLEWELLYN PARKER CHESNEY, M.D., C.M. 


Demonstrator in Medicine Montreal General Hos pital 


1414 Drummond St. 


ROBERT AVERY CHIPMAN, B.Sc. (Man.), Ph.D. (Cantab.), M.Eng., P.Eng. 
Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering Engineering Building 
3457 Northcliffe Ave. 
Rak Cuirtick, B.Sc. (Columbia), M.A, (Stanford), M.P.H. (Harvard), LL.D. 
(Alta.), R.N, 
Associate Professor of Nursing, Director of th 


¢ r e School for Graduate Nurses, 
and Building Director of Beatty Hall ! Badly Fi 


‘ Beatty Hall 
Apt. 508, 1555 Summerhill Ave. 


RonaLp Victor Curistiz, M.B., Ch.B. (Edinbur 
M.Sc. 
Professor of Medicine, Chairman of the De 
University Clinic, Royal Victoria Hos pital 


gh), D.Se., F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 


partment and Director of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital 

3582 University St. 

June Care, B.Se., Ph.D. (Lond.) 


Research Fellow in Biochemistry McGill- M.G.H. Research Institute 
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DAvip SEDGEFIELD CLark, B.Sc.(Agr.), C.S.M., C.F.T.A. 
Lecturer in Agricultural Bacteriology Macdonald College 


/ Taomas Henry CiarK, A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard), F.G.S.A., F.R.S.C. 
Logan Professor of Palaeontology and Chairman of the Department of 
Geological Sciences Physical Sciences Centre 
353 Chester Ave., Town of Mount Royal 
DouGLas CLARKE, M.A., Mus.B. (Cantab.), F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (on leave 
of absence) 
Professor of Music Conservatorium of Music 


James Donatp CLEGHORN, E.D. 
Curator of Zoology Redpaih Museum 
Apt. 201, 4870 Cote des Neiges Rd. 


~ Ropert ALLEN CLEGHORN; M.D. (Tor.), D.Sc. (Aberdeen) 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Lecturer in Medicine 
Allan Memorial Institute 
} 3160 St. Sulpice Rd. 
Yves CLeRMonT, B.Sc. (Montréal) 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy Medical Building 
158 Montenach Ave., Longueuil 
EpWARD THORBURN CLEVELAND, D.D.S. 


Lecturer in Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 
DonaLp K. Croce, B.Sc., M:D:, C.M. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Apt. 2, 341 Graham Blvd., Town of Mount Royal 


DonaLp Francis Coates, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Eng, 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering Engineering Building 
Apt. 204, 3475 Ridgewood Ave. 

EARL WILLIAM CopDERRE, B.Eng. 
Demonstrator in Chemical Engineering Physical Sciences Centre 
Apt. 46, 418 Claremont Ave., Westmount 
~~ Josrrn CoueEn, Q.C., B.C.L. 

Lecturer in Law (Post-retirement) Chancellor Day Hall 
5003 Grosvenor Ave. 


Maurice SINGER CouEn, M.D., C.M., Cert. in Derm. and Syph. (R.C.P.S.) 
Demonstrator in Medicine and in Clinical Medicine 

Royal Victoria Hospital 

Apt. 15, 1220 Bernard Ave. 


MAXxweEL. CoHEN, B.A., LL.B. (Man.), LL.M. (Northwestern) 
Professor of Law Chancellor Day Hall 
‘ 5 Apt. 5, 3015 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Wituiam Conen, B.A., M.D., C.M. , 
Demonstrator in. Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
Suite 318, 1414 Drummond St. 


“ DEsmonp WitttaM Core, M.A. (U.B.C.) ey. 
Assistant Professor of English and Warden of Brittain Hall 
: Macdonald College 


Rowan C. Coteman, D.S.O., Mie. LES. (Dalhousie), B.A, = : 
Director of the University Placement Service 3574 University St. 


ALBERT JosEPH CoLLE, D.D.S. y 
eter in Dentistry Suite 428, 1396 St. Catherine St. W. 
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~ PETER COLLINS, Dip. in Arch. (Leeds College), M.A. (Manchester) _ ; 
Associate Professor of Architecture 3484 University St. 
417 Metcalfe Ave., Westmount 


V Rose Happon Common, B.Sc., M.Agr. (Belfast), Ph.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.R.LC 


Professor of A gricultural Chemistry and Chairman of the Department 
Macdonald College 


Rapu Peter Comsa, Dipl. Ing. (Zurich), M.Eng., P.Eng., M.E.I.C. 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering Engineering Building 
Apt. 206, 3375 Ridgewood Ave. 


Y WILLIAM VERNON Cone, B.Sc., M.D. (Iowa), F.R.C.S. (C.), F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Neurosurgery Montreal Neurological Institute 


James B. Conroy, B.A., M.D., C.M., Dipl. in Ophthal. 
Demonstrator in Ophthalmology Montreal General Hospital 
4769 Sherbrooke St. W. . 
~~ Erpet B. Cooke, R.N. 


Lecturer in Health and Social Medicine (Post-retirement) 


490 Pine Ave. W. 
830 Richmond Square 


. James Haroip Cooper, B.Sc. (Agr.), Mem. A.S.A.E., M.A.I.C. 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Engineering Macdonald College 


/ Joun Coss Cooper, A.B. (Princeton), LL.M. 
Professor of International Air Law (Post-retirement) 


| Chancellor Day Hall 
¥ Joun Irwin Cooper, M.A. (Western Ont.), Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of History Arts Building 


128 Prince Edward Ave., Valoi 
Stuart R. Cooper, M.D., C.M. on 


Demonstrator in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
" Gorpon ALLAN CoprinG, M.D., C.M., M.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.C.P. Sey 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 


4485 Sherbrooke St. W. 


BRUNO CoRMIER, B.A, (St. Mary’s), M.D. (Montréal) 
Lecturer in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
) 506 Pine Ave. W. 
" James B, R. Coscrove, M.Sc., M.D. (Man.), M.Sc. (Cantab.) 
Assistant Professor and Research Fellow in Neurology and Neurosurgery 
Montreal Neurological Institute 
VrioLeT L. CoucHttn (MrRs.), B.Sc., B.L.S. AAO Sedat fi 
Lecturer in the Library School Redpath Library 
| 3800 Wilson Ave. 
Joun Grauam Coutson, M.A. (Queen’s), D.Sc. (Montréal) 
Professor of Plant Pathology and Chairman of the Department 
Macdonald College 
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V Eric M. Counsett, M.B.E., M.A. (Oxon.) 
Associate Professor of Classics Arts Building 
Apt. 31, 3530 Ontario Ave. 


W. Mason Covurer, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (Edin. and C.) 
Lecturer in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
/ 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Y Peter Victor Covo, B.Eng. 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 
635 Laurentien Blvd., St. Laurent 


THoMAS ARCHIBALD Cowan, M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 


¥ PxHorse Cox, A.B. (Mount Holyoke), M.D., C.M. (on leave of absence) 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy Medical Building 
Apt. 202, 3430 McTavish St. 


“ CarLeTon Cratc, B.A., M.Eng., P.Eng., M.E.LC. 
Professor of Civil Engineering Engineering Building 
344 Metcalfe Ave., Westmount 


’ Grsson Epwarp Craic, B.Com., M.D., C.M., D.T.M. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Harry Isaac CRAMER, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., F.A.C.P., F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Lecturer in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
1462 Bishop St. 


: EARLE Witcox Crampton, B.S. (Connecticut), M.S. (Iowa), Ph.D. (Cornell), 
F.C.I.C., F.A.1.C., F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Nutrition and Chairman of the Department Macdonald College 


~ Frances ELIZABETH Crook, B.A. (Bishop’s), M.Sc. (Bryn Mawr) 
Assistant Professor in the School for Teachers Macdonald College 


CLARENCE R. CRowELL, B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Physics Eaton Electronics Laboratory 
663 Leduc St., St. Laurent 


Wituram Harvey CRUICKSHANK, M.D., D.P.H., D.Psych. (Tor.). 
Lecturer in Health and Social Medicine 490 Pine Ave. W. 
1050 Beaver Hall Hill 


Everett FRANCIS CrutTcHLow, O.B.E., B.A., M.D., C.M, 3 
Assistant Professor of Radiology and Consulting Physician to the Athletics 
Board : Montreal General Hospital 
74 Easton Ave., Montreal West 


Bast Cuppimy, B.A. (Laval), M.D., C.M., F.C.C.P.. = 
Demonstrator in Medicine Apt. 1, 5591 Cote des Neiges Rd. 


~ Wautam G. Cuuten, B.A., M.D. (Tor.) ; 
Assistant Professor of Anaesthesia Queen Elizabeth Hospital 
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Joan Cux.iton, B.A. (Sask.), M.A. Avis Builds 
in 
Associate Professor of Economics Apt. 3, 3815 Durocher Se 


Ropert Murray Cunnincuam, M.D. (Tor.), D.M.R.T. (Lond.) ; ’ 
Demonstrator in Radiology Royal Victoria Hospital 
223 Champlain. St., Beloeil 


’ ALEXANDER B. Currie, B.Com. (Queen’s), M.A., M.Educ. (Alta.), Ph.D. 

(Lond.) pe 
Associate Professor of Education Arts Building 
475 Prince Albert Ave., Westmount 

Crcit Currie, Ph.D. (Harvard), M.A. Mek 
Associate Professor of Philosophy Arts Building 
284 Lockhart Ave., Town of Mount Royal 

RicHArD Eart Dao, D.D.S. 

Assistant Professor of Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 


Douc.as GrorcE Date, D.V.M. (Tor.) 
Assistant Professor of Animal Pathology and Chairman of the Department 
Macdonald College 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Travis E. Dancry, M.D., C.M. 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 


“ ANTONIO D’ANDREA, Ph.D. (Pisa) 
Associate Professor of Italian Language and Literature Arts Building 
Apt. 104, 3425 Stanley St. 


James Hitton Darracu, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (es) 
Demonstrator in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
4616 Draper Ave. 


Haro_tp Tuomas Davenport, M.B., Ch.B. (L’pool), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
D.A. (R.C.S., Eng.) 


Assistant Professor of Anaesthesia Montreal Children’s Hospital 


74 Wolseley Ave., Montreal West 
TRAvoR BLAKELY Davey, B.Sc. (Man.) 


Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 


Apt. 16, 1580 Decarie Blvd., St. Laurent 


JEAN Davin, L.S.A. (Montréal), Ph.D. (California) 
Assistant Professor of Horticulture Macdonald College 
MarGaret E. Davipson, M.Sc. 


Head Demonstrator-Curator in Zoology Biological Building 


16 Anwoth Rd. 
Howarp LER. Dawson, B.A.,; M.D., C.M. 


Assistant Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


g., A.C.G.1.,M.C.A.P., P.Eng, 
Physics Building 
213 - 14th Ave., Richelieu 


Marius Louts DE ANGELIs, B.Sc.(Lond.), M.En 
Lecturer in Physics (Post-retirement) 
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-— Joun Ernest DEBELLE, M.D., C.M., F.A.C.H.A. 
Lecturer in Health and Social Medicine 490 Pine Ave. W. 
6 Granville Rd., Hampstead 


Rosert Gray Derrigs, Ing. E.T.P. (Paris) 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 3551 Carleton Rd. 
3535 Carleton Rd. 


Siren AntHony Scorr DELon«, B.S.A. (Tor.), Ph.D. (Minnesota), M.Sc., 
ECAa-GaF.A.LC. 


Professor of Agricultural Chemistry Macdonald College 
“~ LAWRENCE J. W. Dennis, A.R.C.M. (Lond.) 
Instructor in Music Conservatorium of Music 
/ 436 Maple Ave., St. Lambert 
/ OrviLLE FREDERICK DENsTEDT, B.Sc. (Man.), Ph.D., FiC.LG: 
Associate Professor of Biochemistry Biological Building 


4 4167 Grand Boulevard 
“ RonaLp LyMAN DENTON, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics Montreal. Children’s Hospital 


™ Guy Desparats, B.Arch., M.R.A.LC. 
Sessional Lecturer in Architecture 3484 University St. 
552 Lakeshore Rd., Beaurepaire 


J 
’ Josern L. pe Stern, B.Eng. (Sask.), M.Eng. 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering Engineering Building 
Re 865 - 48th Ave., Lachine 
HELEN Louise DEVEREAUX, M.A. (Tor.) 
Assistant Professor in the School. of Household Science Macdonald College 


Joan ANDERSON DE Vriss (Mrs. J.), B.A. (Dal.), M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Bacteriology and Immunology Pathological Institute 
234 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West 


“ Louis p’HAUTESERVE, B.-és-L. et -Ph., Licencié en Droit (Paris), M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Romance Languages Arts Building 
J. CAMPBELL DICKISON, B.A., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S.(C) 
Lecturer in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 


1414 Drummond St. 


' Henry Grorce Dron, B.Sc. Agric. (Sask.), Ph.D. (Wis.) E 
Vice-Principal of Macdonald College, Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, 
and Professor of Soil Chemistry Macdonald College 


Benyamin K. Doane, B.A. (Princeton), M.A. (Dal.) 
Research Associate in Psychology Peterson Hall 
234 Strathearn Ave. 


Antnony R. Dosett, M.D., C.M. te 
Hosmer Teaching Fellow in Experimental Surgery Donner Building 
37 Highfield Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


James Rogpert Dopps, B.Sc. (U.N.B.), M.D., C.M. 1414 Drummond St. 
Demonstrator in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 
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Wa teER Roy F. Doan, D.D.S. C 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 4147 Sherbrooke St. W. 
2332 Clifton Ave. 


hi 
VHAROLD SyLvEsTER Dotan, B.A., M.D., C.M. (Dal.), F-A.C.S. 
Assistant Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
j 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 
“ Maurice Lee Donican, D.D.S., F.I.C.D. 


Associate Professor of Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 
GracE DONNELLY, B.A., M.D., C.M. : J , 
Demonstrator in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 


Suite 311, 1414 Drummond St. 


~ EUGENE SourrEs Dorion, B.A. (Ottawa), D.D.S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry Suite 710D, 1155 Metcalfe St. 


“HERBERT DORKEN, Ph.D. (Montréal) 
Lecturer in Psychology Verdun Protestant Hospital 


SypneEy I. Dousmet, M.D., C.M., F.A.A.P. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
Suite 705, 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


~ Rev. Francis A. C. Doxser, B.A. (Oxon.and Tor.) 
Honorary Lecturer in Religious Instruction Macdonald College 


JouN ALEXANDER DrumMonpD, D.D.S. (Tor.), D.M. 
Demonstrator in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 


; 3555 Atwater Ave. 
~ Rosert NorMAN DRumMonp, M.Sc. 


Assistant Professor of Geography and Director of the McGill Sub-Arctic 

Research Station McGill Sub-Arctic Research Station, Knob Lake 
MarGaret H. Duspreuit, M.A. (Aberdeen) 

Sessional Lecturer in English and in Adult Education Macdonald College 


* Marvin Ducnow, B.A. (N.Y.U.); M.A; (Rochester), Mus.B. 
Acting Dean and Associate Professor of the Faculty of Music and Building 
Director of the Conservatorium of Music Conservatorium of Music 
772 Davaar Ave., Outremont 


= Louis Dupex, A.M. (Columbia), B.A., Ph.D. (Columbia) 


Assistant Professor of English Arts Building 


739 Allard Ave. 
Maurice R. Durresne, M.D., C.M, rem ge 
Demonstrator in Medicine 1595 Prieur St. 


Joun Scott DunBAR, M.D: (Tor.) 
Assistant Professor of Radiology Montreal Children's Hospital 
MAXWELL JoHN Dunspar, M.A. (Oxon.), PhiD., F.R.G.S., F.A:G.S 
Associate Professor of Zoology Biological Building 
488 Argyle Ave., Westmount 


HuGu ALEXANDER G. Duncan, M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Ophthalmology 


: Royai Victoria Hospital 
Suite 35, 1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 
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ST Ruta MARLOwE Duncan, B.A. (Man.), B.Sc. (P.Ed.) N's | 
Lecturer in Athletics Royal Victoria College ) 
Apt. 24, 1655 Lincoln Ave. 


C. Howarp Dunpass, B.Sc. (Sir Geo. Williams), D.D.S. 


Demonstrator in Dentistry 4545 Sherbrooke St. W. 
GEorGE M. Dunpass, D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 4545 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Rosperta Dunpass, M.Dent. (Michigan), D.D.S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry 4545 Sherbrooke St. W. 
ExizaBerH N. DuNnKIN ig 
Lecturer in Physical and Occupational Therapy Beatty Hail i 
2290 Girouard Ave. wil 


J E, Metvitte DuPorte, B.S.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Professor of Entomology and Chairman of the Department . 
Macdonald College 


/ Simon Dworkin, M.Sc., D.D.S., M.D., C.M. 
Assistant Professor of Physiology Biological Bualding 
1117 St. Catherine St. W. 
INGE DyRENFURTH, Dr.Sc. (Heidelberg) 
Lecturer in the University Clinic, Royal Victoria Hospital 
Royal Victoria Hospital 
Apt. 2, 420 St. Joseph Blvd. W. 


THomaAs WILLIAM RussELt East, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Research Associate and Sessional Lecturer in Physics Physics Building 
5839. Coolbrooke Ave., N.D.G. 


*Perer G. EpceLt, B.A. (Bishop’s), M.D., C.M., Dipl.Int.Med. (R.C.C.P.) 
Lecturer in Psychiatry Montreal General Hospital 
4484 Western Ave. 
~ Atrrep Ropert Enis, B.Sc. (Lond:), B.Eng. 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 
224 Clement St. 


ese 


Rapn S. Epmison, B.Com, (Queen’s), 'D.D.S. : 
Lecturer in Dentistry 1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


. Francis ALEXANDER EDWARD, B.A., D.D.S. : 
Lecturer in Dentistry Suite $16, 1414 Drummond St. 
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Joun THoMAs Epwarp, D.Phil. (Oxon.), B.Sc., Ph.D. : a 
Lecturer in Chemistry Chemistry Building 


16 Jasper Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


Puitie Aron Epwarps, B.Sc. (New York), M.D., C.M., E.R-C.P. : 
Lecturer in Medicine and in Clinical Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 


S. Erwincer, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C.) 


Demonstrator in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 


5000 Clanranald Ave. 


Lorne Extas, B.Sc. (Carleton) 


Research Associate in Chemistry Chemistry Building 


97 James St. 
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‘Niet ini Extn, A.M., Ph.D. (Chicago) cry 
Assistant Professor of Sociology Arts Building 


) 7137 Chester Ave, 
¥ Harotp WiiiiaM E;tiort, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 


Assistant Professor of Neurology and Neurosurgery 
Montreal General Hospital 


/Kenneta ALLAN CALDWELL Ettiort, M.Sc. (S.A.), Ph.D., D.Sc. (Cantab.) 
Associate Professor of Experimental Neurology 
Montreal Neurological Institute 


3440 Grey Ave. 
Giapys Ettison, M.D. (Man.), F.R.C.P.S. (C.) 
Lecturer in Anaesthesia Royal Victoria Hospital 


3460 Simpson St. 
Jamrs Tuomas Exo, B.Sc. (Sir Geo. Williams), D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1224 St. Catherine St W. 


} Azrior Rotanp Etvince, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.C.S. (C.) 


Assistant Professor of Neurology Montreal Neurological Institute 
Lours Epstein, B.A., D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


637 Lazard Ave., Town of Mt. Royal 


LEMUEL Prick EREAvx, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Associate Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


RoBERTO LizaRpo Estrapa, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/Micnet Evvrarp, B. és L, (Rennes), Licencié-és-Lettres, Dipl6mé d’Etudes 
Supérieures (Paris), Agrégé de l’Université de France. 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages Arts Building 


Apt. 2, 3602 Durocher St. 


DONALD Fairbairn, B.A. (Queen’s), Ph D. (Rochester) 
Associate Professor of Parasitology Ma:donald College 


Stn Kan Fana, B.Sc. (Chiao-Tung), B.Se. (Manchester) 


Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 


Apt. 1-B, 5251 Victoria Ave. 
FLORENCE AMELIA Farmer, B.H.S., M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Nutrition Macdonald Ccllege 


GERALD WILLIAM FarveELL, B.A.Sc. (Tor.), S.M. (M.I.T.) 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering Engineering Building 
6 Connaught Ave., Rosemere, Que. 
YVONNE FEDERER, Dipl. Occup. Therapy 
Demonstrator in the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 


Beatty Hall 
Apt. 12, 3092 Goyer Ave. 
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V New Feeney, B.A. (Loyola), M.D., C M., F.A.C.P. 
Associate Professor of Medicine Moxtreal General Hospital 
: 1414 Drummond St. 


¥ GrorcE ANDREW FeErcuson, B.A (Dal.), B.Ed., Ph.D, (Edin.) 
f Professor of Psychology Peterson Hall 
f fa 1496 Bishop St. 
Rosert FERGUSON; M.B.E., M.D. (Tor.), F.1.C.A. 
Assistant Professor of Anaesthesia Montreal General Hospital 
739 Upper Belmont Ave. 


/¥, Noev Frevpnouss, B.A. (Oxon.), M.A. (Sheffield), F.R.S.C. 

Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science, Kingsford Professor of History, 
Chairman of the Department, and Director of the Arts Building 
P Arts Building 
J 3564 University St. 
“ Haroip G. Fires, A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard) 

Chairman of the Humanities Group in the Faculty of Arts and Science and 
Greenshields Professor of English Literature Arts Building 
366 Wood Ave., Westmount 


SAMUEL FILLENBAUM, B.A. (City College of N.Y.), M.A., Ph.D, (California) 
Research Associate in Psychology Peterson Hall 


J/GrorcE DAvip Finp.ay, B.Sc. (Glasgow), B.A. (Cantab.) 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 
4874 Westmount Ave. 
JosErn FINEBERG, D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1625 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Hay Fintay, Dipl. M.S.P.E. 
Business Manager in the Department of Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Currie Gymnasium 
3375 Ridgewood Ave. 
DuNCAN Fisuwick, B.A. (Manchester), M.A. (Oxon.) 
Lecturer in Classics Arts Building 
Y.M.C.A. Building, Drummond St. 


~ Guy Hupert Fisk, B.A., M.D., C.M., D.T.M. & H. (Eng.) 
Associate Professor of Physical and Occupational Therapy and Director of 
the School Beatty Hall 
592 Walpole Ave., Town of Mt. Royal 


DonaLp Stitr FLEMinG, D.P.H. (Tor.), B.A., M.D., C.M. 

Associate Protessor of Health and Social Medicine, Secretary of the Faculty 
of Medicine, Assistant to the Dean of Medicine and Assistant Director of 
the University Health Service Medical Building 

Apt. 8, 5552 Queen Mary Rd. 


Wiii1aM RopceErs Foore, B.A. (U.B.C.), M.D:, C.M., M.R.C.0.G., F.A.C.S. 
Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. Royal Victoria Hos pital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 

VIVIENNE Mary Fores, B.Sc. (Alta.) ST? 
Demonstrator in Physics Physics Building 
Apt. 28, 3025 Sherbrooke St. W. 
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“Roy Forsey, M.D. (Tor.), F.R.C.P. (C.) § F 
Associate Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
j 1414 Drummond St, 
“Davin S. Forster, M.D., C.M., M.A. ; 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy (Post-retirement) 
y 4405 Wellington St., Verdun 


oun Stuart Foster, Ph.D. (Yale), D.Sc. (Acadia), F.R.S.C., F.R.S. 
Rutherford Professor of Physics and Director of the Radiation Laboratory 
Radiation Laberatory 
615 Lansdowne Ave, 
~ ALAN FREDERICK Fow.er, M.D., Cie BB GP {C.) 
Lecturer in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
/ 232 Portland Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


/ 
CHARLES Fox, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 


381 Prince Albert Ave., Westmount 
Lyman Etwoop Francis, D.D.S. 


Demonstrator in Dentistry 4637 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Wittiam WitLoucnpy Francis, A.B., M.D. (Johns Hopkins), M.D., C.M. 
(ad eun.) 
Librarian, Osler Library Medical Building 
570. Milton St. 
Bruno L. Frank, B.Sc., M.D., PhD., D.P.H. (Lond.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.) 
Lecturer im Therapeutics in the Department of Medicine 1290 Pine Ave. W. 


SAUL FRANKEL, M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Economics Purvis Hall 
j 599 Westluke Ave, 
~ GERALD FRANKLIN, D.D.S., BCD. RAC D. 
Professor of Orthodontia 3555 Atwater Ave. 
~ Doucias MacLEan FRASER, B.Sc. (Dalhousie) 
p Lecturer in Agricultural Physics Macdonald College 
F, CLARKE FRASER, B.Sc. (Acadia), M.D., C.M., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Genetics and Demonstrator in Paediatrics 
; : ‘ie Biological Building 
v Apt. 106, 3570 Ridg: Ave. 
ROBERT GorDON Fraser, M.D. (Man.) . : RCO ae 


Assistant Professor of Radiology Royal. Victoria Hospital 
168 Carlyle Ave., Town of Mount Royal 
F. OWEN FreperIcx, B.A. (Bishop’s), D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Dorotuy Rut FREEMAN (Mrs. J.), B.A., Dipl. Soc: Wk. 
Assistant Professor in the School of Social Work 3600. University St. 
KATHLEEN M. Fricker, M.A, ma ee 
Lecturer in English Arts Building 


Apt. 38, 456 Pine Ave. W. 
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’ Jacon Friep, A.B. (Temple), Ph.D. (Yale) 
Assistant Professor of Sociology Arts Building 
2054 Victoria St. 


HELEN FRIEDMAN-BRICKMAN (Mrs. M. BrickMan), M.D. (Man.) 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


SraNLEY Brice Frost, B.D., M.Th. (Lond.), D.Phil. (Mayburg Univ.) 
Professor of Divinity Divinity Hall 
j 4251 Hampton Ave. 
CHARLEs Watson FuLLERTON, M.D., C.M., F.A.C.P. 
Associate Professor of Medicine and of Therapeutics 
Montreal General Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 


Humeertro GarciA-Arocua, M.D. (Universidad Central de Venezuela) 
Associate Professor of Physiology Biological Building 


5603 Queen Mary Rd. 


~ CAMPBELL McGrecor GARDNER, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S, (Eng: and. C.), 
F.AiCS. 

Assistant Professor of Surgery Montreal General Hospital 

i 1414 Drummond St. 

Pair Garicur, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D. (Lond-) 

Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology Arts Building 

5349 Duquette Ave. 


HELEN Mary GAuwtt, B.Sc. (P.&0O.T.), T.M.M.G., T.M.E. (Eng.) 
Assistant Professor in the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
Beatty Hall 
Apt. 7, 4131 Cote des Neiges Rd. 
Tuomas J. GAvritorr, B.Sc., D:D: : 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1410 Guy St. 


Jorrus G. Gazprk, D.C.L., Dr Pol. Sc. (Pecs), M.C.L. 
Lecturer in Law and Secretary of the Institute of International Air Law 
: Chancellor Day Hall 
4497 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Auprrey Kent Geppes, M.D., C.M. 
Associate Professor of Paediatrics 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 


HELEN Mary Gemeroy (Mrs. G. A.), R.N. 
Lecturer in the School for Graduate Nurses _ Beatty Hall 
Apt. 17, 521 Prince Arthur St. 


Joun Witrrip GERRIE, B.A.,.D.D.S, (Alta,), M.D., C.M., Dit. He P&S.) 

Professor of Dentistry and Assistant Pr fessor of Surgery 

. “ 3 1414 Drummond St. 
THELMA PEARL GERSTMAN, B.Sc. (Phys. Ed.) . p BED: 

Instructor in Athletics and Phystc ul Education Royal Victoria College 

Apt. 11, 1615 Lincoln Ave. 


~ R. DaRNLEY GBs, Ph.D. (Lond.), M.Sc., F.L:S.. ia sees 
fessor of Botany and University Gardenmaster Biological Building 
te SET 3450 McTavish St. 
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VCurTHBert G. Girrorp, D.F.C., M.S.W. (Pittsburgh), B.A. tl 

Assistant Professor in School of Social Work 3600 University St. 

4375 King Edward Ave, 

RIcHARD GEORGE Barton GitBerT, M.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), Dipl. Anaes; 
(R.C.P. & S.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), F.A.C.A. : 

Assistant Professor of Anaesthesia Montreal Neurological Institute 

3156 Westmount Blvd. 


JAmEs Epwarp GILL, Ph.D. (Princeton), B.Sc., F.R.S.C. \ 5 
Professor of Geological Sciences Physical Sciences Centre 


3 Lilac Ave., Dorval 
LEsLEY ANDREW GILL, B.A., D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 4637 Sherbrooke St. W. 


3) KENNETH F, Grrarp, B.Sc. (Siena, Albany, N.Y.), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology Pathological Institute 
4863 King Edward Ave. 


CLAUDE JEAN-PIERRE Giroup, M.D. (Paris), Ph D. 
Lecturer in Investigative Medicine Room 106, Medical Building 
Apt. C, 456 Pine Ave. W. 


“Grace T. Girvin, B.A. (Hunter), M.Sc., Ph.D., R.N. 


Assistant Professor of Bacteriology Pathological Institute 


3530 Durocher St. 
Puitie J. Girnick, D.D.S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 


PreERRE Gioor, M.D. (Basle) 


Lecturer and M.N.I. Research Fellow Montreal Neurological Institute 


7777 Stuart Ave. 


Joun Sroppart Goparp, B.Sc., M.C.I.M.M., M.A.1.M.E., P.Eng. 
Associate Professor of Mineral Dressing Physical Sciences Centre 


15 Brock Ave. S., Montreal West 


ALLEN Goxp, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., F.R.C.P. Ct.) 


Demonstrator in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 


1610 Pi WwW. 
Simon Gorn, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. ine Ave. W 


Demonstrator in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Victor ‘CHarLes GoLpBLooM, B.Sc., M.D., C.M, 


Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
“ALEC L. Gorpon, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Lecturer in Medicine 


| 1610 Pine Ave. W. 


“ Conmy Dovctas Gornon, B.A. (Alta.), M.A., Ph.D. (Michi 
Assistant Professor of Classics he HERP Building 


144 Broadview Ave., Valois 


DonaLp Curry Gorpon, B.Sc, (Acadia), D.D.S, 


Associate Professor of Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 
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Davi A. I. Gortne, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Cantab. and McGill) 
Research Associate in Chemistry Chemistry Building 
a 6129 Somerled Ave. 
BERNARD GRaD, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
; Apt. 4, 4145 Decarie Blvd. 
¥ Witiem Laurens Grarr, Ph.D. (Louvain) 
Professor of German (Post-retirement) and Acting Chairman of the Depart- 
ment Arts Building 
4045 Wilson Ave. 
BERNARD GRAHAM, B.A., B.Sc., M.D., C.M. (Dal.) 
Lecturer in Neurology and Registrar at the Neurological Institute 
Montreal Neurological Institute 
25 Melbourne Ave. 


WiLtiAM FREDERICK Grant, B.A. (Manchester), M.A. (McMaster), Ph.D. 
(Univ. of Virginia) 
Assistant Professor of Genetics Macdonald College 


~ Percy HEATH Hopart Gray, M.A. (Oxon.), D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Professor of Agricultural Bacteriology and Chairman of the Department 
Macdonald College 


STANLEY MATTHEW GREENHORN, B.A. (U.B.C.), M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Pathology Pathological Institute 
Room 9, 3577 Peel St. 
MarGaret C. GREENWAY 
Demonstrator in Physical and Occupational Therapy 
Royal Edward Laurentian Hospital 
Apt. 6, 1643 Lincoln Ave. 


~Haroitp RanpDaty GrirritH, M.M., M.D. (Hahnemann, Phila.), B.A., M.D., 
€.M., F.A:C-A., F.LC.A., F-F.A.R.CS. 
Professor of Anaesthesia and Chairman of the Department 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital 


~ Harry E. Grirritus, M.A. (Middlebury), B.Com. 

Associate Professor and Director of Department of Athletics and Director of 
Sir Arthur Currie Memorial Gymnasium The Gymnasium 
| 3606 Marlowe Ave. 

“ Marcaret Grirritus, B.A. (Western Ont.), Dipl. Soc. Wk. (Tor.) _ : 
Assistant Professor and Field Unit Supervisor in the School of Social Work 
3600 University St. 
456 Mountain Ave., Westmount 


GEORGE ANDREW Grimson, B.Com. 


Ci troll Dawson Hall 
ad 4043 Marlowe Ave., N.D.G. 


ARNOLD GrossMAN, M.D., C.M. : i 
Demonstrator in Otolaryngology Montreal General Hospital 
Suite 320, 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


” T. Ivan GuitBoarp, B.A. (Loyola), D.D.S. : 
Assistant Professor of Dentistry 1411 Stanley St. 
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sg eee Lewis Stuart Gunn, B.A. (Western Ont.), M.Sce., Ph.D. an? 
Associate Professor of Physics and Research Supervisor Physics Bualding 
578 Lansdowne Ave. 


— FRASER Newman Gurp, M.Sc.(Med.) (Pennsylvania), M.D., C.M,, 
F.R.C!S. (G.) : Y 
Lecturer in Surgery 1538 Sherbrooke St. W; 


Burt Bartow Hater, M.D., C.M. i : : 
Demonstrator in Radiology Royal Victoria Hospital 
5205 Hingston Ave. 
GerorcE K. Hate, D.D.S. ; 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 114 Second St., St. Lambert 


Tuomas Rep Hae, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C.) ’ 
Demonstrator in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
j 2224 Maple Ave., St. Lambert 
C. WaynE Hatt, M.A. (Bishop’s) 
Professor in the School for Teachers Macdonald College 


GERALD WINTER Havtpenny, B.Sc. (in Arts), M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C.), 
BAC:P. 
Lecturer in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 
' LionEL Hissert Hamiiton, B.S.A. (Tor.), M.S. (Wisconsin) 
Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry and Chairman of the Department 
Macdonald College 
Mary E. HAMILTON 

Demonstrator in the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

Queen Mary Veterans Hospital 


REGINALD CLARENCE MACKENZIE Hamitton, E.D., M.Sc.; M.D. (Alta:) 
Lecturer in Psychiatry Ste. Anne’s Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue 


LAwRENcCE Garta Hampson, M.Sc’, MiD., C.M., F.R.CiS.(C.) 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
j 4270 Cavendish Blvd. 
~~ JoAN M. Hanna, B.A. 


Assistant Professor of Education Macdonald College 

| 5025 Clanranald Ave. 

FRANK Keita Hanson, Mus.D. 
Professor of Education (Music) in the School for Teachers 

2 Macdonald College 

20787 Lake Shore Rd., Baie d’Urfe 


FREDERICK Raymond Hanson, B.Sc. (Wisconsin), M.D. (Nebraska) (on leave 
of absence) i 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 8 East 96th St., New York 24,.N.Y. 


RicHARD Grorce M. Harsert, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
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’ F,. KENNETH Hare, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Montréal), F.R.G.S., F.R.Met.S. 
Professor of Geography, Chairman of the Department, Director of the Sub- 
Arctic Research Laboratory, and Building Director of the Meteorological 
Observatory and Geography Building 539 Pine Ave. 
; 25 rue de Lombardie, Preville 
— Patricia Marie Harney, B.Sc. (Agr.) 
Lecturer in Horticulture Macdonald College 


ELEANOR MACKENZIE Harpur, A.B. (Smith), M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 


Sees PETER Harpur, B.Sc. (N.Z.), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Parasitology Macdonald College 


a 
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“ Ceci Harris, B.Sc., M.D. (Glasgow) 
Lecturer in Medicine 74 Fieldfare Ave., Beaurepaire 


“ LEonarD BERNARD Harrop, B.A., Dip. Ed. (Western Australia), Dip. Estud. 
Hisp. (Santander), M.A. (Interamericana, Mexico), F.I.L. 

Associate Professor of Spanish Arts Building 

Apt. 69, 3515 Durocher St. 


~ Monica Ha y, Doctorate (Madrid Univ.) 
Lecturer in Romance Languages Arts Building 
Apt. 8, 2066 Decarie. Blvd. 


Ropert FREDERICK HArveEY, D.D.S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry 4695 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/ 
Wittram H. Harcuer, M.Se., Ph.D:, F.C.I.C., F.R.S.C. 
Chairman of the Physical Sciences Group in the Faculty of Arts a nd Science, 
Professor of Chemistry, and, General, Director of the Physical Sciences 
Centre Physical Sciences Centre 
4992 King Edward Ave. 


Frances ANNA Havitanp (Mrs. W. E,), B.A. (Tor.) 
Sessional Lecturer in Education Macdonald College 
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Wittam E. HAvitanp, B.A. (McMaster),)M.A. (Tor.), A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard) 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics Macdonald College 


x22 wes 


Sruart CHRISTOPHER McLEAN Hawerns, Doctorat (Paris), M.A. 
f Associate Professor in the School for Teachers Macdonald College 


V Avan B HawrHorne, B.A. M.D., C.M. 


Assistant Professor of Surgery eoyal Victoria Hospital 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


RANKIN K. Hay, M.B., B.S. (Durham), ERS: 
Demonsirator in Neurology and Neurosurgery Montreal General Hospital 


~ Ropert DoNALD Hoskin Hearn, M.A. (Tor.), Ph.D. (Manchester), F.R.S.C. 


Associate Professor of Biochemistry Biological Building 
4528 Wilson Ave. 


Donatp O. Hezp, B.A. (Dal.), Ph.D. (Harvard), M.A. ee 
Professor of Psychology and Chairman of the Department Donner Building 
i —wee 63 Nelson St., Montreal West 
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Marcet Hesert, B.A. (Loyola), D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1455 Crescent St. 


ANGELA HEFFERMAN, M.B., B.S. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng:), Dipl. in Psychiat. 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Montreal Children’s Hospital 
3440 Peel St. 
Lron HELLER, M.S. (Wisconsin), M.D., C.M. - 
Sessional Lecturer and Honorary Demonstrator in Anatomy ; 
4735 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 
IrvinG H. HELiErR, M.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator and M.N.I. Research Fellow Apt. 4, 2100 Claremont Ave. 


/ Joyce Hemiow, M.A. (Queen’s), A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard) 
Professor of English Arts Building 
Apt. 106, 3555 Atwater Ave. 
~~~ Myer HENDELMAN, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynaecology 1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


_ Lewis Rurr HENDERSON 
Demonstrator in Neurology and Instructor in the Electroencephalography 
Laboratory Montreal Neurological Institute 
F 7261 Marquette St. 


5 THoMAS GREENSHIELDS HENDERSON, Ph.D. (Harvard), M.A. 
Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department 
Arts Building 


1556 Summerhill Ave. 
GERALD OWEN HENNEBERRY, B.Sc. (Dal.), M.Sc. 


; Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry Macdonald College 


ARTHUR Munroe Henry, B.A. (Lond.), M.A. 
Associate Professor of Education in the School for Teachers 


Macdonald College 
*DonaLp W. Henry, B.A. (Bishop’s), D.D.S. 


Lecturer in Dentistry 1534 Crescent St. 


Rosina ExvizaBeta Henry (Mrs. H. L.), M.A. (Dublin) 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages Arts Building 


154 Wolseley Ave., Montreal West 
~ Erich HEerpst 


Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 

/ Apt. 8, 5000 Cl: ald Ave. 

* Woopsurn Heron, M.A., Ph.D. : TT att 
Assistant Professor of Psychology Peterson Hall 


Apt. 3, 3450 D St. 

MicHarEL HERscHorN, B.A. aga Sd pope 
Lecturer in Mathematics 3425 University St. 
Apt. 6, 5400 5 
Noraw HILDEBRAND, M.Sc. . pisces 


Sessional Lecturer in Physiology Biological Building 


Hudson 


* WaLTER Henry Puiip Hit, B.A., M.D., C.M., M.R.C. 
F.R:C.P.(C.) - P. (Lond.), 


Associate Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 


3448 Peel St. 
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, —s Lewis Hits, M.A. (Canterbury) 
Assistant Professor of Geography 539 Pine Ave. 


Apt. 3, 3500 Shuter St. 
— Luioyp GeorGE Hisey, M.D. (Tor.) oa 


Lecturer in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
A 5249 Prince of Wales Ave. 
WALTER F. Hitscureb, B.A.Sc. (Tor.) Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Physics Physics Building 

; 4021 Grand Blvd., N.D.G. 

J eps MANDELL HorrMan, B.A. (Mt. Allison), M.Sc. (Dal.), M.D., C.M., 
Ph.D: 


Associate Professor of Medicine and of Psychiatry 

Allan Memorial Institute 
608 Victoria Ave., Westmount 

—- TERENCE WILLIAM HorrMan, M.Sc. 
Lecturer in Chemical Engineering Physical Sciences Centre 
Apt. 4, 4870 Walkley Ave. 

PETER JOSEPH HOGAN 

Business Manager and Building Director of the Montreal Neurological 
Institute Montreal Neurological Institute 
5470 - 15th Ave., Rosemount 


f 


/ 
VY Lowett Epwarp Hoxin, M.D. (Louisville), Ph.D. (Sheffield) 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacology Biological Building 
5242 Mariette Ave. 
/ Rosert KirKwoop Hotcoms, B.S.A., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry Chemistry Building 
4590 Wilson Ave. 


G. Attison Hotianp, B.Com., M.D., C.M., F-R.C.S. (C.) 
Lecturer in Surgery and Physician in the Student Health Service 
Montreal General Hospital 
1610 Pine Ave. W. 
Joun Hersert Hotton, B.Com. (Tor.) 
Secretary and Assistant Bursar at Macdonald College Macdonald College 


JF, IsaBEL Honey, M.A. (Tor.) 3 L 
Associate Professor of Home Economics and Acting Director of the School 
of Household Science Macdonald College 


Tromas D. Horr, D.D.S. ; 
Demonstrator in Dentistry Hudson Heights 


James F. Horxirx, B.Sc., M.D., €.M. (Dal.), F.R.C-S. (Cy : 
Demonstrator in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
3448 Peel St. 


Esau Hosen, M.Sc., Ph.D. f 3 J cy 
Sessional Lecturer in Biochemistry Biological Building 
Apt. 24, 2165 Lincoln Ave. 


Joan Hossack,. Dipl. in Occ. Ther. (Tor.) ; ‘ 
‘n the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
Demonstrator in the School of Phy: i 
634 Prince Arthur St. W. 
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-Davip A. HowE t, M.B., B.S. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.) ; 
Lecturer in Neurology Montreal General Hospital 


FrrepericK STANLEY Howes, Ph.D. (Lond.),. D.I.C. \(Imperial> College), 
M.Sc., F.1.R-E., P.Eng. . 3 ; : 
Director of University Extension and Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Dawson Hall 
Apt. 412, 3375 Ridgewood Ave. 
) 
J Joun GerrArRD How ett, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., M.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.C.P(C.) 
Associate Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
3448 Peel St. 
BriAN RAvtpu Hunt, B.A., Ch.B. (Oxon.), L.D.C.C. 

Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
955 McNaughton Rd., Town of Mount Royal 

Epita HUNTER 
Assistant Warden of Stewart Hall Macdonald College 


Rosin Cyrit Apair Hunter, M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
1290 Pine Ave. W. 


/ ELEaANor W. Hurp (Mrs. G, T.),B.Sc. (Alta.), M.P.H. (Michigan), Cert. 
Sch. Grad. N. 
Assistant Professor in School for Graduate Nurses Beatty Hall 
1546 McGregor St. 
R. LeErgnton Hutson, M.A. (Montreal), B.A. 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 


REED WARREN Hyp, M.D., C.M., F:R.C.S, (C.) 
Demonstrator in Otolaryngology 4459 Sherbrooke St. W. 


S. S. Hyper, B.S. (Aligarh, U.P.) 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 
3630 Hutchison St. 


GEORGE DONALD JAcKsoN, B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Tor.) 
Lecturer in Romance Languages Arts Building 


Apt. L-19, 1380 Decarie Blvd., Ville St. Laurent 


/J. Daviw Jackson, B.Sc. (Western Ont.), Ph.D. (M.L.T; 


: ) (on leave of absence 
Associate Professor of Mathematics ) 


Physical Sciences Centre 


5245 Musset Ave., N.D.G. 
GEORGE JAcosson, B.Sc. (Vienna) geet: 
Honorary Lecturer in Geography 539 Pine Ave. W. 


3440 Ontario Ave. 


“ F. Cyrit James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B:Com. (Lond. M.A., 
Ph.D. (Penn.), D.Sc. (Laval, etc.); D. de [’U. (Mone DEE 
(Bishop’s), LL.D. (Toronto, Glasgow, etc.), F.R.S.C 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University and Professor of Political 


Economy Dawson Hall 
1200 Pine Ave. W. 
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[Rovmrt EDWARDs JAMIESON, O.B.E., M.Sc., P.Eng. 

Dean of the Faculty of Engineering, William Scott Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering, Chairman of the Department of Civil Engineering, and Director of 
the Engineering Building Engineering Building 

234 Metcalfe Ave., Westmount 
— ANNIE ELIZABETH JAQUES 
Lecturer in the School for Teachers Macdonald College 


Anan HENRI JASPER, A.B. (Reed), M.A. (Oregon), Ph.D, (Iowa), D.-és-Sc. 
(Paris), M.D., C.M. 
Professor of Experimental Neurology, and. Physivian-in-charge of the 
Neurophysiology and the Electroencephalography Laboratories 
Montreal Neurological Institute 
804 Upper Lansdowne Ave. 


j 
VY Marjorie McMILLEN Jenkins, B.Sc. (H.Ec.) (Alta.), M.Sc. 
Assistant Professor in the School of Household Science Macdonald College 


J'‘KRNOLD LivINGsTONE JOHNSON, M.D., C.M., M.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Paediatrics and Lecturer.in Physiology 
Montreal Children’s Hospital 


J Louts G. Jounson, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 


— W. Austin Jounson, B.A., B.C.L. 
Lecturer in Architecture 507 Place d’Armes 


{ 
J KenneTtH Burns Jounston, M.M., M.D., C.M., D.O.MS. (E.), F-R.C.S, (C.) 
Professor of Ophthalmology and Chairman of the Department 

Royal Victoria, Hos pital 
1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 

WILBurR AusTIN JOHNSTON : ; 
Supervisor of Athletics Facilities Currie Gymnasium 
, 3425 Ridgewood Ave. 
Witrrep James Jounston, D.D.S. 
Assistant Professor of Dentistry Suite 1102, 1414 Drummond St. 


~ Witi1am Jounston, B.C.L. 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
4 345 - 43rd Ave., Lachine 
* Joan Evang JounsTone, B.Sc.(Phys.Ed.) 
7 Lecturer in the School for Teachers Macdonald College 
Grorce Winrrep Jory, B.A. (Loyola), M.Eng. oaks: i 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering Engineering Building 
5675 Bannantyne Ave., Verdun 
—~« ARCHIBALD R. C. Jones, B.Sc. (Tor.) 
Lecturer in Wood Lot Management Macdonald College 


Arnotp Jonss, B.Sc. (U.N.B.), M.D., C.M., F:R.CS. (C.) : ‘ 
Demonstrator in Surgery Moxtreal General Hospital 
: 17 Willow Ave. 
Evan H, Jongs, D.D.S. : 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 411 Queen St., Ottawa 
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Guy Joron, B.A. (Loyola), M.D., C.M. 3 ; 
Demonstrator in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
1414. Drummond St. 


t 
yk 


Wintsrop Oris Jupxins, A.M., Ph.D. (Harvard) 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts and Chairman of the Department 
Arts Building 
40 Hillcrest Ave:, Pointe Claire 
~Davip S. Kaun, B.A. (Sask.), M.D. (Tor.) 
Sessional Lecturer in Pathology Pathological Institute 


FREDERICK Katz, M.D, (Prague) 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 
GERTRUDE G, Katz (Mrs. F.), M.D., D.P.H. (Prague) 
Associate Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology Pathological Institute 
3766 Marlowe Ave. 


Gorpon MacCorquopaLEe Karn, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., M.Sc., Dipl. Surg., 
F.R.C.S. 
Demonstrator in Surgery 4380 Harvard Ave. 


SRELBY KASHKET, B.Sc. 
Research Associate and Assistant Demonstrator in Biochemistry 
Biological Building 


/ 4831 St. Urbain St, 
’ Hyman KaurMan, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 
4847 Grand Blvd. 


' Cuirrorp D. Kerry, M.S.A. (U.B.C.), Ph.D. (Cornell) 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology Pathological Institute 
30 Wicksteed Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


JEROME JosEpH KeLry, B.A. (St.F.X.), M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Anaesthesia Montreal General Hospital 


Murray C. Kemp, B.Com., M.A. (Melbourne) 
Associate Professor of Economics Purvis Hall 
Wilson Hall 
* W. ROLAND KENNEDY, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
LEONARD E. Kent, JRr., B.Sc., D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry Medical Building 
760 - 44th Ave., Lachine 
DonaLD KeEpron, M.S.D. (Michigan), D.D.S. 


Assistant Professor of Dentistry Donner Building 


3609 University St. 
ILona KERNER, M.D. (Budapest) 


Demonstrator in Pathology Pathological Institute 


Apt. 2, 397 St. Joseph Blvd. W. 
Joun Kerr, B.A. 


Honorary Lecturer in Religious Instruction Macdonald College 
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V Eric WittiaM Krerans, B.A. (Loyola) 
Director of the School of Commerce, Professor of Commerce, and Director of 
Purvis Hall and of Duggan House Purvis Hall 
5631 Queen Mary Rd. 
HAMILTON DE LIsLE KiNG, Ph.D. (Lond.), M.Sc. 
Research Associate in Agricultural Bacteriology Macdonald College 


— ALEXANDER Manson KinGHorn, Ph.D. (Aberdeen) 
Lecturer in English Arts Building 
Apt. 3, 3550 Lorne Ave. 
— Dona.p M. Kincspury, B.Sc. 
Lecturer in Mathematics 3425 University St. 
2108 Maplewood Ave. 
WALTER Kari Kin1ZEN, M.D. (Berne) 
Teaching Fellow in Pathology Pathological Institute 
, Apt. 8, 4470 Dupuis Ave. 
VH. Davip Kirk, B.S. (N.Y.), M.A., Ph.D. (Cornell) 
Associate Professor in the School of Social Work 3600. University St. 
54 - 6th Ave., Laval West 


/Joun S. Kirxatpy, M.A.Sc. (U.B.C.), Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Metallurgical Engineering Physical Sciences Centre 
Macdonald College 

~Joun G. Kirkpatrick, B.Sc., BC. 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
634 Victoria Ave., Westmount 

Leo S. S. KirscHBerG, M.D., C.M. 

Lecturer in Ophthalmology Royal Victoria Hospital 
Suite 25, 1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Victor KLEmerR, M.D. (Vienna), L.M.C.C. 
Demonstrator in Neurology and Neurosurgery 4177 Wilson Ave. 


Davin KueEtn, M.D., C.M., D.P.H. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
Apt. 2, 5480 Lemieux Ave, 


/ Raymonp Kiipansky, M.A. (Oxon.), D.Phil. (Heidelberg) 
Professor of Philosophy Duggan House 
3450 McTavish St. 
- Suava Kuma, M.A., Ph.D. (Yale) 
Lecturer in English Arts Building 
] 1531 Bishop St. 
/Haroip R. Kuinck, B.S.A. (Ont. Agr. Coll.), M.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Agronomy Macdonald College 


- E. Cuirrorp Know tes, B.D. (Tor.), M.A. : : 
University Chaplain and Student Counsellor, and Sessional Lecturer in 
Public Speaking in the Faculty of Engineering Arts Building 
5221 Westmore Ave., N.D.G. 


Wapaw Kozaxiewicz, M.A., Ph.D. (Warsaw) ; ; 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 
Main Rd., Hudson Heights 
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Nis ADALBERT KRAL, M.D. (Prague) ! 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Director of the Gerontological Labora- 
tory at the Allan Memorial Institute Verdun Protestant Hospital 
4145 Blueridge Crescent 


Y Ernst HAKAN Krancx, D.Sc. (Helsingfors) 
Professor of Geological Sciences Physical Sciences Centre 
Hudson Heights 
Henry Kravitz, B.A., M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
5050 Clanranald Ave. 


-KAmLAsH Kumar, B.Sc. (Agra), M.Sc. (Allahabad), Ph.D. (McMaster) 
Special Lecturer in Mathematics Physical Sciences Centre 
Apt. 4, 1525 Mackay St. 
RaymonpD LACHAPELLE, B.A. (Montréal), B.C.L. 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
4553 Delorimier Ave. 


Witi1AM ARTHUR RicHARD Larne, B.A., M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 


* RoLAND THOMAS Lamp, B.Sc., D.D.S. 
Assistant Professor of Dentistry Suite 1122, 1414 Drummond St. 


/ Joacumm LamBeK, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 
49 Macaulay Ave., St. Lambert 


WaLtace E. LAMBERT, B.A. (Brown), M.A. (Colgate), Ph.D. (North Carolina) 
Assistant Professor of Psychology Donner Building 
Apt. 4, 4990 Walkley Ave. 

MANUEL PHILLIP LANGLEBEN, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Research Associate in Physics Physics Building 
8180 Wiseman Ave. 


ALBERT W. Lapin, B.A., M.D., C.M., M.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Medicine Monireal General Hospital 
4119 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Marc Lapointe, B.A. (Montreal), M.C.L. 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
10252 Waverley St. 


H&LEneE Larivibre (Mrs. P. L.), Agrégée de I’ Université de France 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages Arts Building 
1532 Pine Ave. W. 
Eric WiLi1aM LarxinG, M.D., C.M., R.C.P.S. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Anaesthesia Royal Victoria Hospital 
161 Monterrey Ave., Lakeside Heights 


Jean Paut A. Latour, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 
4820 Western Ave., Westmount 
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/ Jean E. Ly Launay, Licencié-és-Lettres, Diplomé d’Etudes Supérieures 
(Paris), Agrégé de I’ Université de France 

Professor of French Language and Literature and Chairman of the Depart- 

ment of Romance Languages Arts Building 


4003 Oxford Ave. 

H. Wyatt Laws, M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Ophthalmology Montreal General Hospital 
1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Ray Newton Lawson, B.A., M.D. (Western Ont.), F.R.C.S. 
Demonstrator in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 


1509 Sherbrooke St. W 
DonaLp Layne, B.Sc.(Agr.) 


Demonstrator in Agricultural Chemistry Macdonald College 
“— Jean Eucene Leset, M.A. (Tor.), B.Sc. 
Lecturer in Mathematics 3425 University St. 


Apt. 5, 5190 - 2nd Ave., Rosemount 


V Cartes isd Lestonp, M.D. (Paris), Ph.D. (Montréal), D.Sc. (Sor- 

onne 

Professor of Anatomy Medical Building 
68 Chesterfield Ave., Westmount 


} 
J Geratp Eric Le Darn, D. de I’U. (Lyon), B.C.L. 
Associate Professor of Law Chancellor Day Hall 
3229 Maplewood Ave. 


RopNEY ALEXANDER LEFEBYRE, D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1224 St. Catherine St. W. 


J Heinz Epcar LEHMANN, M.D. (Berlin) 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry Verdun Protestant Hospital 
6603 Lasalle Blvd., Verdun 


Witrrep Lrirn, B.A. (Mount Allison), M.D., C.M. (Dal.) 
Demonstrator in Meaicine and Physician at the University Health Service 
4119 Sherbrooke St. W. 


' Cuartes Sruart LEMesurier, Q.C., B.A., B.C.L., LL.D. (Glasgow) 
Professor of Law (Post-retirement) Chancellor Day Hali 
129 Arlington Ave., Westmount 
Ria Lenssens (Mrs. ALBERT HEYNINX) 
Instructor in Singing Conservatorium of Music 
Apt. 9, 3850 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 


Marc Leroux, B.A., B.C.L. (Montreal) 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hail 
378 Carlyle Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


Doucias Cuirron Levin, M.B.B.S. (Lond.) : 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Montreal General Hospital 
| 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Seymour LEVINE, M.Eng. ; ; : z ae 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 
4995 Hingston Ave. 

BENJAMIN ABRAHAM LeEviTAN, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. ee 
Demonstrator in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
1462 Bishop St. 
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{/ 
J Jacos B. Licutman, LL.B. (George Washington), M.S.S. (New York) : 
Associate Professor in School of Social Work 3600 University St. 
Se 4902 Victoria Ave. 
Rosert J. Linpsay, B.Eng. . ° <TH 
Lecturer in Civil Engineering Engineering Building 
3542 Connaught Ave. 


EDWARD MILTON LirtLe, M.Sc. (Washington), Ph.D. (Illinois) ; sate 
Research Associate in Physics Physics Building 


Apt. 6, 3400 Ridgewood Ave. 
GeorcE D. Litttr, M.D., C.M., F.A.C.S. 


Lecturer in Surgery 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
“ Lewis Liovp, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Nutrition Macdonald College 


‘ DonaLp Lavett Lioyp-Smiru, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. 
Assistant Professor of Neurology and Neurosurgery and Librarian at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute Montreal Neurological Institute 
4530 Wilson Ave. 


Joun Craic Locke, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., Cert. Ophthal. (R.C.P. & S.), Dip. 
(Amer. Board Ophthal.) 


Professor of Ophthalmology 1414 Drummond St. 


Emir A. Lops, D.-és-Sc. (Montréal), M.S.A., F.A.I.C. 
Superintendent of Provincial Seed Farm (Post-retirement) 


Macdonald College 


~ ELIZABETH Locan, B.Sc. (Acadia), Master of Nursing (Yale) 
Assistant Professor in the School for Graduate Nurses Beatty Hall 


Apt. 1, 3495 Peel St. 
RICHARD CULVER Long, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospita 


3448 Peel St. 
Marvin N, LouGHEep, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. and S. 


Demonstrator in Radiology Montreal General Hospital 
HERBERT RONALD Lourttit, D.D.S. 

Demonstrator in Dentistry 4470 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Louis Lowenstein, B.A., M.D. (Vanderbilt), F.A.C.P. 

Assistant Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 


2162 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Gorpon READMAN Lowraer, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Acting Curator of McCord Museum 3507 Drummond St. 


Apt. 10, 1431 Mackay St. 
GeorceE Lupinskxy, M.B.Bc., M.D. (Kiev), Ph.D. “ ei! 
, Research Associate in Parasitology Macdonald College 


JosEruus Corsus Luxe, M.B.E., B.A., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (Eng. and C.) 
Assistant Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


GIAN FLORENCE LYMAN 
Instructor in Music 


Conservatorium of Music 
486 Lansdowne Ave., Westmount 
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/ Joun Goopwin Lyman, F.R.S.A. 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts (Post-retirement) 3450 Drummond St. 
Apt. 77, 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 


— James Lorne Macartnur, M.D. (Western Ont.), M.R.C.O.G., F.A.C.S., 
Fi R:C.S..(C.) 
Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Montreal General Hospital 


1414 Drummond St. 


Y Wittiam Norsewortuy McBain, B.Com. (Alta.), M.A. (U.B.C.), Ph.D. 
(California) 

Assistant Professor of Psychology Peterson Hall 

324 Monmouth Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


Mary Frances McCatt, M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics 2777 Hill Park Circle 


RONALD StorR McCALt, B.Phil (Oxon.), B.A. 
Sectional Lecturer in Philosophy Arts Building 
2777 Hill Park Circle 


Evan ALEXANDER MacCatium, M.D.,C.M., F.R.C.S.(C.) 
Demonstraior in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Montreal General Hospital 


™ James LesteR McCatvou, B.A., M.D., C.M.;,F.R:C.P. (C.) 


Lecturer in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 

f 1610 Pine Ave. W. 
~ Joun Joserpn McCartny, B.Sc. (St. F. Xs), DDS. 

Lecturer in Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 

KATHLEEN STARR McCormick, B.A. (Tor.) 
Lecturer in the School of Househoid Science Macdonald College 
- James Rotanp McCorristTon, B.A. (Sask.), M.D., C.M. (Queen’s), M.Sc., 
F.R.C.S. (C.) ; 
Lecturer in Surgery Donner Building 


Apt. 44, 3300 Ridgewood Ave. 


Donatp Ross McCrimmon, M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Pau FLETCHER McCutwaaa, B.A. (Tor.), Ph.D. (Chicago), M.A. 


Associate Professor of Classics and Chairman of the Department ee. 
Arts Building 


3562 University St. 
James McCutcueEon, M.S.D. (Michigan), B.A., D.D.S. 


Dean of the Faculty of Dentistry and Associate Professor of Dentistry 
Donner Building 


25 Madsen Ave., Beaurepaire 


Joun Ottver McCutcHeon, M.Eng. ; ; A. 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering Engineering Building 
516 Grosvenor Ave., Westmount 


~ Pemproxe Nort MacDermorrt, M.D., C.M : ‘ 
Assistant Professor of Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 
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——DonaLtp Witson McDona.p, B.A. (Dal.), M.D., C.M. ; 
Lecturer in Ophthalmology Montreal General Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Hucs New A. MacDonatp, M.D., C.M. (Dalhousie) 7 ; 
M.N.I. Teaching Fellow Montreal Neurological Institute 


SamvugEL ArtHuR MAcDona_p,B.A.,M.B.,Ch.B.(Edin.), F.1.C.S.,F.R.C.S.(C.) 
Lecturer in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 


Cotin Matcotm McDouGa .t, D.S.O., B.A. 
Assistant Registrar Dawson Hall 
433 Lansdowne Ave. 


"James Urqunart. MacEwan, B.Sc. (Queen’s), M.S. (Montana School of 


Mines) 
Birks Professor of Metallurgy, Chairman of the Department and Deputy 
Director of the Physical Sciences Building Physical Sciences Centre 


3534 University St. 


Davip L. MacFartane, B.S.A., M.Sc. (Sask.), Ph.D. (Minnesota) 
Professor of Agricultural Economics and Chairman of the Department 
j Macdonald College 
‘Joun ELwoop McFar.ane, M.A. (Sask.) 
Assistant Professor of Entomology Macdonald College 


~ ig Do opin MacFarianeE, M.D. (Western Ont.), M-R:C.O.G., 
ris ites 


Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
Montreal General Hospital 


1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 
ELEANOR E. McGarry, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Medicine and Clinical Medicine University Clinic, R.V.H. 
4022 Gray Ave. 
Patricia GrawAM McGown, Diploma in Physiotherapy 
Demonstrator in the School of Physical and. Occupational Therapy 
Montreal Children’s Hospital 
246 Redfern Ave. 


HOLLig Epwarp McHuau, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., D.L.O. (R.C.P. & S.) 
Lecturer in Otolaryngology Royal Victoria Hospital 


| 3448 Peel St. 
CLarENcE A, McIntosu, B.A., M.D., C.M. 


Assistant Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 

Donatp JosepH MacIntosu, B.A. (St.F.X.), M.D., C.M i fed 
FRCP (C) ) ; ., Dipl. Int. Med. 
Demonstrator in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 


Frank C. MacIntosu, M.A. (Dal.), Ph.D., F.R.S. 


Joseph Morley Drake Professor of Physiology and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment 


: Biological Building 
145 Wolseley Ave. N., Montreal West 
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ddoun Forses McInrosu, B.A. (U.N.B.), M.D., C.M. 
Associate Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
2. 19 Springfield Ave., Westmount 
ALEXANDER RonALD McKay, B.Eng. 
Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 
161 Appin Ave. 


f 
Y Yoenre Wituram McKay, M.D., C.M. (Dal.), F.R.C.P. (C.) 


Associate Professor of Radiology ~* Montreal General Hospital 
— RicHARD DonatD McKEnna, B.A. (Montréal), M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (€) 
Lecturer in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 


1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


KENNETH READING MACKENZIE, B.A., M.D., C.M., Ph.D., L.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng-) 

Assistant Professor of Medicine and Assistant Professor in the Medical 

Clinic Royal Victoria Hospital 

Apt. 301, 3425 Stanley St. 


~ AtasTarR THOMSON MCKINNON, M.A. (Tor.), Ph.D. (Edin.) 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy Arts Building 
4240 Grand Blvd. 


KENNETH JosEPH MACKINNON, B.Sc. (St. F:-X.), M.D., C.M. (Dal.) 
Demonstrator in Surgery 3448 Peel St. 


Hetren Georcina McKirpy, B.Sc.(H.Ec.) j 
Lecturer in Household Science Macdonald College 


Joun T. McLean, M.D. (Man.) 


Lecturer in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 


Suite 202, 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


W. Gitties McLEttay, B.A., M.D., C.M. 


j Honorary Lecturer in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
/ 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


j 
Huca MacLennan, B.A. (Dal.), M.A. (Oxon.), A.M., Ph.D. (Princeton), 
D.Litt. (Western Ont.). wa 
Associate Professor of English Arts Building 
{ 1535 Summerhill Ave. 
“ ALasTarR WiLt1AM MacLeop, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. (Glasgow), Dip. 
Psych. Med., M.R.C.P. (Lond.) 


Assistant. Professor of Psychiatry and Lecturer in Health and Social 
Medicine 531 Pine Ave. W. 


Hector Ivan McLeop, D.D.S. 


Demonstrator in Dentistry Donner Building 


Rocer Emmett McMAHON, D.D.S. 
f Assistant Professor of Dentistry 


J Cuarees WittiAd MAcMntay, M:D., C.M. (Dal.); D.P-H (Tor:) 


Associate Professor of Health and Social Medicine 490 Pine Ave. W. 
359 Melville Ave., Westmount 


1414 Drummond St. 
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/ Garpner C. McMiuran, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., Ph.D: 
Miranda Fraser Associate Professor of Comparative Pathology _ . 
Pathological Institute 
370 - 41st Ave., Lachine 


WrtAM JAmes McNatty, B.A., M.D., C.M. (Dal.), LL.D. (St.F.X.), 
Wisc, Dise;, #.R.C.S. (C.) 
Professor of Otolaryngology and Chairman of the Department 
Royal Victoria Hospital 
1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 
~ Eric A. McNaucuron, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Assistant Professor of Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
Suite 316, 1414 Drummond St. 


~ Francis Lora1an McNaucurton, B.A., M.D., C.M., M.Sc. 
Associate Professor of Neurology and Assistant Director of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute Montreal Neurological Institute 
618 Victoria Ave., Westmount 


’ Anna IsopEL McPuerson, Ph.D. (Chicago), B.A., M.Sc. 
Associate Professor of Physics Physics Building 
24 Fenwick Ave., Montreal West 


WituiaM J. McQuiran, B.A. (Loyola), B.C.L. 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 


2930 Kirkfield Ave. 
MELvyn McQuitty, M.B. (Tor.) 
Demonstrator in Medicine Ste. Anne’s Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue 


/ Donatp Lang McRarg, M.D. (Western Ont.) 
Associate Professor of Radiology Montreal Neurological Institute 


FRANK SUTHERLAND MacSuane, B.A. (Harvard), M.A. (Yale) 
Lecturer in English Arts Building 


Apt. 1, 3511 Shuter St. 
Davip Joun Locan MacWart, M.B., Ch.B. 
Demonstrator in Anaesthesia 7375 Maynard St. 


Epwarp Davip MacKkry 
Supervisor of Staff Records Dawson Hall 
341 Woodland Ave., Verdun 
HELEN Manvt, B.A. (Sir George Williams), M.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Psychology Donner Building 
Apt. 17, 3456 Sh St. 
ALLAN CLYDE Mattocu, B.Sc. (Queen’s) “i hig 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering Macdonald College 
' ARCHIBALD Epwarp Mattocn, B.A. (Queen’s), M.A. (Tor.) 

Assistant Professor of Engiish Arts Building 
524 Lansdowne Ave., Westmount 

James Russet Mattory, B.A. (U.N.B.), M.A. (Dal.), LL.B. (Edin.) 
Associate Professor of Economics and Political Science Arts Building 
632 Grosvenor Ave. 
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— CONNOLLY JAMES MALLoy, B.A. (Montréal), M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Lecturer in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
Suite 1, 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/ 
/ Rosert B. Matmo, M.A. (Missouri), Ph.D. (Yale); F.A.P.A. 
Associate Professor of Psychology in the Department of Psychiatry 
Allan Memorial Institute 
814 Graham Blvd., Town of Mount Royal 


Epira Marion Mankiewicz, M.Sc. (Leipzig), M.D. (Université de Lyon) 


Lecturer in Bacteriology Pathological Institute 
Avan Mann, M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Montreal Children’s Hospital 


/ 132 Thornton Ave., Town of Mount Royal 
/ Paut R. Marcuanp, D.D.S. 
Assistant Professor of Dentistry 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


D. M. Marcus, M.D., C.M. (Queen’s), F.R-GPs (G2) 
Demonstrator in Medicine and Clinical Medicine 
Montreal General Hospital 
5220 King Edward Ave. 


/ Donatp Marsu, B.A. (U.N.B.), M.A. (Louisiana State), Ph.D. (Illinois) 
Chairman of the Social Studies and Commerce Groups in the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, Bronfman Professor of Economics and Political Science, 
and Chairman of the Department Purvis Hall 
43 Beaconsfield Ave., Beaconsfield 


Apruur RicHARD MarsHALL, B.Com. (Dal.) 
Assistant Professor in the School of Commerce Purvis Hall 
Apt. 100, 3465 Ridgewood Ave. 


J J. Srewart MARSHALL, M.A. (Queen’s), Ph.D. (Cantab.) 
Professor of Physics and Assistant Director of the Observatory 
Physics Building 
{ 3535 Carleton Rd. 
~ Cec P. Martin, M.A., M.B., Ch.B., Sc.D. (Dublin), M.R.LA. 
Robert Reford Professor of Anatomy and Chairman of the Department 
Medical Building 
3534 University St. 


Joun Martin, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., M:R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Medicine and in Clinical Medicine 1414 Drummond St. 


eS Jameson MARTIN, M.D., C.M.; F.R.C.S. (Edin. and C.) 4 
Associate Professor of Surgery and Assistant Professor of Oral Surgery _ 
“Montreal General Hospital 
/ Suite 25, 1414 Drummond St. 
} 
~  Witttam MacPuatt MARTIN, B.Sc. (Queen’s), Ph.D. 


A ‘ate Professor of Physics Physics Building 
csc 8 gr 49 Brookhaven Ave., Dorval 


SranLEy G. Mason, B.Eng., Ph.D. ; 
Honorary Lecturer in Chemistry 443 Claremont Ave., Westmount 
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/ ANNE Marie Masson, B.A. (Strasbourg), re oe (on leave of absence) 
istant P. of Bacteriology an mmunology 
Se Saeeriag Pathological Institute 
5597 Canterbury Ave. 
WitiiaM H,. Matuews, M.D., C.M. 


Assistant Professor of Pathclogy Montreal General Hospital 
270 Laird Blvd., Town of Mount Royal 


JAMEs FREDERICK Maruison, B.A. a 
Research Associate in the Radiation Laboratory Radiation Laboratory 
Apt. 10, 3255 Ridgewood Ave. 


Tuomas H. Marruews, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (McMaster) 
Registrar and Secretary of the Senate Dawson Hall. 
3450 McTavish St. 


GeorcE B. Maueuan, M.D., C.M., M.Sc.,._M.R.C.O.G., F.A.C.S, 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology and Chairman of the Department 
Royal Victoria Hospital 


1414 Drummond St. 
Witu1am ALrrep Maw, M.S.A., F.P.S. 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry and Chairman of the Department 

Macdonald College 
“ Joun Witttam Meacue_r, B.A. (Loyola), B.Sc. (P.Ed.) 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education Currie Gymnasium 
3405 Trenholme Ave. 
’ JONATHAN FavetrE MEAxrtns, M.A. (Cantab.), M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. (C3); 
ECC. PB, 

Assistant Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
Suite 25, 1399 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Kenneto MEEx, Mus. B. (Tor.), L.Mus. 


Instructor in Music Conservatorium of Music 


1104 Elgin Terrace 
EuGENE Merrovircn, B.Sc. (St. John’s, Shanghai) 
Lecturer in Parasitology Macdonald College 


SAMUEL MELAMED, B.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 


4868 Melrose Ave. 
M. DorotHea MELLor, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 


Physician in the Student Health Service Royal Victoria College 


j 619 Belment Ave. 
KENNETH IvAN MELviLLz, M.D., C.M., M.Sc. 


Professor of Pharmacology and Chairman of the Department 
Biological Building 
4937 Circle Rd. 
S. LEon MENDELsoun, B.C.L. 


Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
10 Renfrew Ave. 


Joun Hamitton Mennig, B.Sc. (Gxon.), M.A, (U.B.C.), Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 


Chemistry Buiiding 
31 Holton Ave., Westmount 
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Y WiiiaM CAMPBELL JAMES MEREDITH, Q.C., M.A. (Cantab.) 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, Macdonald Professor of Law, and Building 
Director of Chancellor Day Hall Chancellor Day Hall 


Apt. 2, 2151 Lincoln Ave. 

Leo Mercier, M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
19 Ellerdale Rd., Hampstead 


—~'RussELL Roy MERIFIELD, B.A., B.C.L., A:C.LS. 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
: 57 Palmerston Ave., Town of Mount Royal 
J/Gorpon Crark Merritt, M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Geography and Special Assistant to the Chairman 
539 Pine Ave. W 
/ Apt. 9,.5520 Victoria Ave. 
~ JuLtus DEMETRIUS Merrakos, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Genetics Biological Building 
/ Apt. 2, 4010 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 
/ Berraa Meyer, M.A. 
Assistant Professor of German Arts Building 
Apt. 206, 3445 Ridgewood Ave. 
Eric P. Mirrar. D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry Montreal General Hospital 


Jean L. MILLAR 
Instructor in Singing Conservatorium of Music 
25 Union Boulevard, St. Lambert 


RonaLD ALEXANDER MILLAR, M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.), F.F.A.R.C.S. 
Demonstrator in Anaesthesia Montreal. Neurological Institute 
4204 Van Horne Ave. 


ALEXANDER Mitter, M.D., C.M., Dipl. Int. Med., FRG; 
Demonstrator in Medicine and in Clinical Medicine 
f Montreal General Hos pital 
J James Witxinson Miter, A.B. (Mich.), Ph.D. (Harvard) 


Macdonald Professor of Philosophy Arts Building 
3445 Stanley St. 


{ 
J Epwarp SADLER MILLs, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., F.R.C.P. (C.), F.A.C.P. : 
Professor of Medicine and Director of the Montreal General Hospital 
University Clinic Montreal General Hospital 


Ian Georce Mine, M.D., C.M., L.M.C.C.. 
Lecturer in Medicine and Clinical Medicine 
1410 St. Clare Rd., Town of Mount Royal 


Brenna Mitner, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. 
Lecturer and Psychologist in Neurology and Neurosurgery : - 
Montreal Neurological Institute 


3654 Oxenden Ave. 
} 
~ Perper MARSHALL MILNER, B.Sc. (Leeds), M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Assis P: Psychology Donner Building 
Assistant Professor of F 20008 Apt. 11, 3654 Oxenden Ave. 
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~~ARNOLD W. MitcHELL, D.D.S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 


Donacp S. MitcHELL, B.Sc., M.D. (Northwestern) 
Lecturer in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 


Howarp Scorr Mircuett, B.A., M.D. (Queen’s), F.A.C.P. ‘ 
Associate Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
Suite 716, 1414 Drummond St. 


ROGER Victor Mizrant, Dip.E.E. (Swiss Fed. Inst. Tech.) _ 7 Le 
Demonstrator in Electrical Engineering Engineering Building 
3479 Shuter St. 


' Mitos Mrapenovic, B.Com., M.L. (Belgrade), Docteur en Droit, és Sciences 
“conomiques, et és Sciences Politiques, Dipl. des Hautes Etudes Soc. 

(Paris) 
Assistant Professor of History Arts Building 


f 213 Westwood Ave., Dorval 
ALBERT Epwarp Mott, B.C.L., M.D., C.M. 


Associate Professor of Psychiatry 1414 Drummond St. 


At Motioy 


Instructor in Athletics Currie Gymnasium 


3406 Northcliffe Ave. 


CLaubDE AucustUs Moore, M.D. (Western Ont.), F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 


1486 Crescent St. 
GeorGE A, Moors, M.Sc. (Hon.) 


Curator of Entomology Redpath Museum 


359 Querbes Ave. 


JOHN JAMES OLIVER Moore, A.B. (Missouri), M.A. (Denver), Ed.D. (Columbia) 
Professor of Social Work and Director of the School of Social Work 
3600 University St. 


3280 Ridgewood Ave. 
SeAN Moors, B.A.O., B.Ch., M.D. (Belfast) 


Lecturer in Pathology Pathological Institute 


: 1116 Elgin Terrace 


" Donatd Louis Morpett, M.A. (Cant b.), A.M.I.M.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. 
M.E.I.C., Mem. A.S.M.E. = E., AF.R.Ae.S.,, 


Thomas Workman Professor of Mechanical Eng 


‘ ineering, Chairman of the 
Department, and Director of the Gas Dynamics 


Laboratory 

Engineering Building 
38 Lakeshore Rd., Beaconsfield 
Gustav Morr, M.D. (Bern), Dr.-és-Lettres (Neuchatel) 

Lecturer in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
1410 Fayolle Ave., Verdun 


Oposca Moreantt, M.D, (Italy), M:Sc. 
Lecturer in Bacteriology 


Pathological Institute 
Alexandra Hospital 
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Ropert Orris MorGEN, B.A. (Miami Univ. of Ohio), M.D. (Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland) 
Demonstrator in Medicine and Clinical Medicine 
486 Lazard Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


f 
/ 


/ THEODORE FRANKLIN Morris, M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) 
Associate Professor of Mathematics Physical Sciences Centre 
114 Dobie Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


FRANK ORVILLE Morrison, B.A., M.Sc. in Agr. (Alta.), Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Entomology Macdonald College 


— Harry Morrison, B.A. (Bishop’s) 
Lecturer in the Institute of Education Macdonald College 
21 Mountain St., Chateauguay Heights, Que. 


J Rosert GEORGE KERR MorRISON, B.A.Sc. (Tor.), M.I.M.M., P.Eng. (Aus.) 
Macdonald Professor of Mining Engineering and Chairman of the Depart- 

ment . Physical Sciences Centre 

6195 Notre Dame de Grace Ave. 


~ Dororay Morton (Mrs. A.) 
Instructor in Music Conservatorium of Music 
7750 Birnam Ave., Park Extension 


— Epapera Scuwop Morton (Mrs. James), A.Mus. 
Instructor in Pianoforte and in Theoretical Subjects 
Conservatorium of Music 
Apt. 30, 148 Cote St. Antoine Rd. 


/ 
~ Harry STAFFORD MorRTON, O.B.E., B.A., M.Sc. (Dal.), M.B. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.O.G., F.R.CS. (Eng. and C.), F.A.C.S. 


Assistant Professor of Surgery Royal. Victoria Hospital 
900 Sherbrooke St. W. 


HERBERT FREDERICK MOSELEY, M.A., D.M., M.Ch. (Oxon.), B.A., F.R.C.S. 


(Eng. and C.), F.A.C.S. HEN ; 
Assistant Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 


J Joun Eris Moxtey, B.Sc. (Agr.) 
‘Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry Macdonald College 


WALTER A. MUELLER, Ph.D. (Heidelberg) 


Research Associate in Chemistry Chemistry Building 


12 Mimosa Ave., Dorval 


Davip Muatstock, D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 5064 Park Ave. 


AnpREw NorMAN MUNGALL, B.A. (U.N.B.), M.D., C.M 


Demonstrator in Anaesthesia Apt. 11, 6420 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Davin JoHN MUNRO, D.D.S. 


Demonstrator in Dentistry 4750 Dupuis Ave. 
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¥ §. IveacH Munro, B.Sc., M.A. (Columbia), Dip. M.S.P.E, z 
Associate Professor and Director for Wemen in the Department of Athletics, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Royal Victoria College 
Apt. 201, 1535 Summerhill Ave, 


Davip CiimrE Munrog, M.A, d : 
Director of the School for Teachers and of the Institute of Education, Professor 
of Education Macdonald College and Arts Building 


Davip Ross Murpny, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (C.) 


Associate Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
4960 Ponsard Ave. 

SEAN B. Murpuy, S.B., M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Ophthalmology 578 Claremont Ave. 


HAROLD Roperts Murray, B.S.A. (Tor.), M.Sc. (Cornell) 
Associate Professor of Horticulture and Chairman of the Department 
; Macdonald College 
 Viretnra E. Murray, M.A, (Columbia), B.L.S 
Assistant Professor of Library Science Redpath Library 
4323 Western Ave. 


H, Liypsay MussE.ts, D.D.S. 


Demonstrator in Dentistry 4460 Sherbrooke St. W. 
JoserH RonaLp NabeEavu, D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry Ste. Adele en Bas 


JAMEs Natman, B.A., M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
2090 Sherbrooke St. W. 


' TADEPALLI V. NARAYANA, M.A. (Madras), Ph.D. (N.Car.) 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 


2031 Stanley St. 


Canon R, Kenneru Naytor, L.Th, (Diocesan Theol. Coll., Mtl.), B.A. 
Lecturer in Divinity Divinity Hall 


3461 Northcliffe Ave. 
HELENA C, M,; Nr1jzEN 


Sessional Instructor in Handicrafts Macdonald College 
HELEN Ripout Netson, M.B.E., B.H.S., M.Sc. 


Director of the School of Household Scienc 
Economics 


(on leave of absence) 
e, and Professor of Home 
Macdonald College 


STANLEY ALEXANDER NEILSON, B.Sc. 


Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering Engineering Building 


52 Arlington Ave., Wes 
Dororay A. Nicuot, B.Sc. (P.Ed.) = ee 


Lecturer in the School for Teachers 


; Macdonald College 
17 Dobie Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


Joun Van Vuter Nicnotts, B.A., M.D., C.M., M.Sc., F.A.A.O.O. 
Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology 


: Royal Victoria Hospital 
Suite 207, 1414 Drummond St. 
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/ RoBERtT VAN VLIET NICHOLLS, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.C.I.C., F.C.S. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry Chemistry Building 
502 Elm Ave., Westmount 


GRANVILLE H. NICKERSON, B.A. (Acadia), M.D., C:M., Dipl. Paed. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Alexandra Hospital 


“~~ Lronrpas GEORGE NICOLOPOULOS, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Lecturer in Economics and Political Science Purvis Hall 
Apt. 49, 3201 Forest Hill Ave. 


Sieeois NrxoLaiczuK, M.Sc. (Alta.), Ph.D. (Ohio State) 
Associate Professor of Poultry Husbandry Macdonald College 


/ Marcaret E. Nix, B.A. (Man.), M.P.H., Ph.D. (Michigan) 
‘Assistant Professor of Health and Social Medicine 490 Pine Ave. W. 
Apt. 215, 3787 Cote des Neiges Rd. 


-~ Avan B. Noste, M.D. (Tor.), R.C.P.S. (C.), F.A.C.A. 
Assistant Professor of Anaesthesia Royal Victoria Hospital 


— Joun A. NoLan, 0.C., B.A; BiG.L, 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 


660 Robertson St., Ville St. Laurent 
Myron Norkin, M.D., C.M. 


Demonstrator in Medicine Medical Building 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
ZOLTAN BENEDEK NYESTE, DDS: 


/ Demonstrator in Dentistry 5215 Victoria Ave. 
~ Joun L, O'BRIEN, Q.C., B.A., B.C.L. 
Professor of Law Chancellor Day Hall 


507 Place d’Armes 
ELLENOR OLAND 
Demonstrator in the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
Beatty Hall 
4697A Lacombe Ave. 
Norman OER, M.Sc. eae 
Lecturer in Mathematics 3425 University St. 
; 6460 McLynn Ave. 
j 
W. FRASER OLIVER, B.A. (McMaster), M.A., Ph.D. (Tor-) 
Associate Professor of A gricultural Phystes Macdonald College 


Orvit A. OLsEN, B.S.A. (Sask.), M.Sc. (Man.) 
Assistant Professor of Plant Pathology Macdonald College 


James Henry O'NEILL, Be (St. F. X.), M.D., CM. 1 Children’s Hospital 
D in Paediatrics fontreal Children’s Liospua 
a A a Apt. 16, 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Mario Onyszcuuk, M.Sc. (Western Ontario), B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Lecturer in Chemistry On eh 
a _ 5 Ot. 
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— Svenn Orvic, B.Sc. (Oslo), Ph.D. : ; , 
Honorary Lecturer in Geography and Research Associate in the Arctic 
Meteorology Research Group 420 Metcalfe Ave., Westmount 


PETER Ear O'SHAUGHNESSY, M:D., C.M. ) t i 
Lecturer in Anaesthesia St. Mary's Hospital 


PauL OTroLEenGui, B.Sc. . : 40 
Research Associate in Biochemistry Biological Building 
Apt. 37, 456 Pine Ave. W. 


HERBERT FRANK Owen, B.A., M.D., C.M., Dipl. Surg. 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal Children’s Hospital 
Suite 611, 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Harry Oxorn, M.D., C.M. (Dal.), B.A., Dipl. Obstet., F.R.C.S. (C.) 
, Demonstrator in Obstetrics and Gynaecology 3465 Cote des Neiges Rd. 


} 


~ ANpDREJs PaKALNtns, Dipl. Eng. (Charlottenburg), D.Sc. (Latvia) 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineerin Z Engineering Building 
Apt. 7, 1525 St. Mark St. 
IRMGARD L, PAKALNINS (Mrs. A.), Dipl. in Physio. 
Demonstrator in the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 


Montreal General Hospital 
Apt. 7, 1525 St. Mark St. 


Joun Dickinson Paumer, B.A. (U.N.B.), M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 


Joun Hammonp Pater, M.D., C.M., F.A.C.P., F.R.C.P. (Lond. and C.) 
Associate Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
2162 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Hanna Papptus, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Lecturer and Associate Neurochemist in Neurology and Neurosurgery 
Montreal Neurological Institute 


4680 Grosvenor Ave. 
JuLes PETER ARTHUR Part, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 


Demonstrator in Medicine 3448 Peel St. 


Haze Parry, B.A. 
Demonstrator in the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 


Montreal General Hospital 
1108 Elgin Terrace 


CHAUNCEY JOHNSON ParTes, B.A, (Bishop’s), M.D., C.M., M.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 


1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 
REGINALD ANDREW PATTERSON, B.A. (Mt. Allison), B.Paed. (Tor.) 
Lecturer in Mathematics (Post-retirement) Engineering Building 
655 Davaar Ave 
" Donatp R. Patton, B.Com., C.A., L.C.M.I., R.L.A, 
Associate Professor of Accountancy 660 St. Catherine St, West 
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/ GILBERT Ivan Paut, B.Sc. (Alta.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (North Carolina) 
Assistant Professor of Genetics Biology Building 
/ Apt. 32, 6580 Monkland Ave. 
UTomas JAN F. PAVLASEK, M.Eng. 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering Engineering Building 
720 - 50th Ave., Lachine 


Ropert W. PEARMAN, M.D., C.M., Dipl. in Ophthalmol. 
Demonstrator in Ophthalmology Montreal General Hospital 
1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 
FREDERICK Ray PECK 
Purchasing Agent 3480 University St. 
25 Maple Ave., Ste. Anne de Bellevue 


f 
J Joun EpwARD LANCELOT Peck, M.Sc. (Natal), Ph.D. (Yale) 
ag Associate Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 
4580 Sir George Simpson St., Lachine 
Siwney Pepvis, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/ CarLETON BARNHART PEIRCE, A.B., M.Sc., M.D. (Michigan), F.A.C.P. 
Professor of Radiology and Chairman of the Department 
Royal Victoria Hospital 
55 Aberdeen Ave. 


Réav L. PELLETIER, B.Sc. (Montréal), Ph.D. (Wisconsin), M.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Plant Pathology Macdonald College 


Rutu MatTHILDE PELTIER, B.A. 
Assistant to the Director of the McGill Placement Service 
3574 University St. 
Apt. 10, 2028 Victoria St. 


WILDER PENFIELD, O.M., C.M.G., Litt.B., Hon.D.Sc. (Princeton), M.D. 

(Johns Hopkins), M.A:, D.Sc., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Wales), 
E.R.C:S. (Eng. and C.), F.R.S.C., F.R.S. 

Professor of Neurology and Neurosurgery, Chairman of the Department, and 

Director of the Neurological Institute Montreal Neurological Institute 

4302 Montrose Ave. 


RICHARD PENNINGTON, B.A. (Birmingham), Library Diploma (Lond.) 
University Librarian Redpath Library 
941 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West 


Dominique M. P. PENOT, Baccalaureat (U. of Aix-Marseilles), Licencié-és- 
Lettres (U. of Montpellier) 


Lecturer in Romance Languages Aris Building 


Apt. 4, 3425 Davidson St. 
J 
Eucene Pepin, Légion d’Honneur, Licencié-és-Lettres, Docteur en Droit 
(Paris) 


» and Director of The Institute International Air Law 
Professor of Law and Durecior of of prawn oy Son 


900: Sherbrooke St. W. 
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/ELEANOR SusANn Percivat, B.A., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology ; 
Montreal General Hospital 
1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 
V JAMEs Gorpon Perriz, M.D., C.M. ’ ; : 
Assistant Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 
’ ANN PEVERLEY, B.S; (Columbia), R.N. 
Assistant Professor in the School for Graduate Nurses Beatty Hall 
. Apt. 63, 418 Claremont Ave. 


/ JouN BERNARD Puitiirs, M.B.E., M-Sc., PhD. F.C. lee 
Professor of Chemical Engineering and Chairman of the Department 
Physical Sciences Centre 


29 Corona St., Rosemere 
Cari Pinsky 


Demonstrator in Physiology Biological Building 


7760 Stuart Ave, 
Wirtotp Prrozynsx1, M.D. (Zurich) 


Demonstrator in Pathology Pathological Institute 


Apt. 14, 1483 Atwater Ave. 


Ronan E. G. Piace, B.A., M.D:, C.M., Dipl. in Med., F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Medicine and in Clinical M. edicine 


595 Victoria Ave., Westmount 


BERNARD Po.ak, M.D. (Prague), F.A.C.C.P. 
Demonstrator in Medicine and Clinical Medicine 


Royal Edward Laurentian Hospital 


Josepu Stewart Porson, B.A., M.D., CM. 
Demonstrator in Medicine and in Clinical Medicine 


Montreal General Hospital 


1414 Drummond St. 
Josern Portnurr, M.D. (Man.) 


Demonstrator in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 


/ Suite 1, 1441 Crescent St. 
’ Ernest Poser, M.A. (Queen’s), Ph.D, (Lond.) 


Assistani Professor of Psychology Donner Building 


Apt. 10, 2101 Maplewood Ave. 
THomAs CHAPMAN Postans, D.D.S. 


Demonstrator in Dentistry 5171 Doherty St. 
Victor E. Porrer 


Demonstrator in Dentistry 2224 Dorchester St. W. 


/Wintrrep IRENE Porter, M.A. (Tor.), Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr) 
Assistant Professor of English Arts Building 


/ 6860 Monkland Ave. 
’ Etton Roy Pounprr, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Physics Physics Building 


4420 Oxford Ave. 
Bronys Povivaitis, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Research Associate in Genetics Macdonald College 
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Davip Joun Power, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. (Dublin) 
Demonstrator in Anaesthesia St. Mary's Hospital 


/ 
/ Micuet Prapos ¥ Suc, B.A. (Granada), M.D. (Madrid) 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
432 Metcalfe Ave., Westmount 


/ 
JR. CRANFORD Pratt, B.Phil. (Oxon.), B.A. 
Assistant Professor of Economics Purvis Hall 
5500 Victoria Ave. 


S. PremvAtt, B.Sc. (Benares Hindu Univ.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (Lucknow) 
Research Associate in Parasitology Macdonald College 


— JACQUELINE PRILLAMAN, B.A. (Randolph-Macon College, Virginia) 
‘Lecturer in Mathematics 3425 University St. 
4952B Plamondon Ave. 


~ Tuomas Primrose, B.Sc., A.R.T.C. (Glasgow), M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.) 
Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 
2332 Fulton Rd., Town of Mount Royal 


—. Frances Hazen Prissick, B.A., M.D.., C.M. 
Lecturer in Bacteriology and Immunology Montreal Children’s Hospital 
27 Bellevue Ave. 


/ 
/ Josepa EDWARD PrircHarp, M.D. (Man.) 
Associate Professor of Pathology Montreal General Hospital 
239 Lazard Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


RoBert WESLEY PUGH 
Director of Athletics at Macdonald College and Assistant Warden of Brittain 
Hall Macdonald College 
81 - 3rd Ave., Vaudreuil Terrace, Que. 


| 
J Witt1am Howarp PUuGSLEY, M.B.A. (Harvard), B.Com., Ph.D. ; 
Assistant Professor in the School of Commerce Purvis Hall 
Apt. 4, 3490 Peel St. 


v Currorp B. Purves, B.Sc., Ph.D. (St. Andrews), D.Sc. (Lawrence College), 
F.R.C.S. 
E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry 
Pulp and Paper Building 
2 Hudson Ave., Westmount 


Marcaret Purvis (Mrs. A. B.), B.Sc. 


Sessional Lecturer in Biochemistry Biological Building 

} 1800 Bourgogne St., Chambly 
~ Rupotr PuTNAERGLIS, M.Eng. (McGill). : : : sas 

Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 


207 Clement Ave., Dorval 
RoBEert LAVALLIN Yay A % pies 
Assistant to th mptroller awson Ha 
eee te Hudson Heights 
Apert E. Pye, B.Sc., D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 
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Jupa Hirscu QuasTeEL, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Cantab.), F.R.LC., F.R.S. 


Director of the McGill-M.G.H. Research Institute 3619 University St. 
3488 Northcliffe Ave. 

Tuomas JAMEs Quintin, M.D., C.M.. F.A.C.P. : 
Lecturer in Medicine 1550 White St., Sherbrooke 


REUBEN Rapinovitcu, B.A. (New York), M.D. (Paris), M.Sc. 
Lecturer in Neurology and Neurosurgery | Montreal Neurological Institute 
j 5797 Deom Ave. 
’ Sam Rapinovitcu, Ph.D. (Purdue), M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Psychology Montreal Children’s Hospital 
615 Bloomfield Ave. 

ArtHUR GERALD Racey, D.D.S., F.A.C.D. 
Associate Professor of Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 


GEORGE RAMSAY 
Manager of the University Book Store 3480 University St. 
4546 Wilson Ave 


Bainpur G. Rao, B.Sc. (Madras Christian College), M.Pharm. (Benares 

Hindu Univ.) 
Research Associate in Biochemistry Biological Building 
3519 Hutchison St. 


THEODORE BROwN Rasmussen, B.S., B.M., M.D., M.S. (Minn.) 
Professor of Neurology and Neurosurgery and Deputy Chairman of the 
Department Montreal. Neurological Institute 
29 Surrey Drive, Town of Mount Royal 


Joan C. RatrensBury, Ph.D. (California), M.Sc. 
Lecturer in Zoology Biological Building 
Apt. 1, 1017 Atwater Ave. 
/ Basic Rarrray, M.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 
Apt. 103, 1085 McGregor St. 


Lee CArtTon Raymonp, M.S. (Wisconsin), F.A.I.C. 


Professor of Agronomy (Post-retirement) Macdonald College 
Roperick Roy REAL, B.Sc. (Sask.) 
Demonstrator in Electrical Engineering Engineering Building 


5 Ingleside Ave., Westmount 
GrorGE Ernest? REED, M.B. (Tor.), F.A.P.A. 


Assistant Professor of Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 


P.O. Box 6034, Montreal 
RoGER W,. Rrep, M.A. (Queen’s), M.D., C.M. 
Professor of Bacteriology and Chairman of the Department 


Pathological Institute 


4625 Trenholme Ave. 
ErRnEst ALLAN STEWART REID, B.A., M.D., C.M. 


Demonstrator in Medicine 485 Strathcona Ave., Westmount 
AR. Grant Rep, M.D., C.M. 
Assistant Professor of Surgery Montreal General Hospital 


1414 Drummond St. 
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V W. Sranrorp Rew, Th.M. (Westminster), Ph.D. (Pennsylvania), M.A. 
Associate Professor of History and Warden of Douglas Hall Arts Building 
3851 University St. 
WALTER A. REID; B.Com. (Queen’s), C.P.A. 
Internal Auditor Dawson Hall 
3084 St. Charles Rd., Beaconsfield 


/Marte-Tutrise REVERCHON, O.I.P., L.-és-L., Diplomée d’Etudes Supérieu- 
res (Paris), Agregée de I’U. de France 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages Arts Building 
" Apt. 4, 50 Academy Rd. 
— ArtHuR Doucias RICHARDSON, D.D:S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 


J/ Joan Evans Ripvett, B.Eng., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Geological Sciences Physical Sciences Center 
1780 Cedar Ave. 
V Anpré ALBERT RIGAULT, Licencié-és-Lettres, Dipl6mé d’Etudes Supérieures 


(Paris) 
Assistant Professor of French and Director of the French Summer School 
Arts Building 


1465 Bernard Ave. W. 


/ ALEXANDER CHARLES RITCHIE, M.B., Ch.B. (Otago) B. Phil. (Oxon.) 
Assistant Professor of Pathology Pathological Institute 
1300 Pine Ave. W. 
Susan Rircure, M.D. (Ludwig Maximilian Univ.) 
Demonstrator in Pathology 


J. Preston Ross, M.D., C.M., M.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Neurology 


Pathological Institute 
5550 Cote St. Luc Rd. 


1610 Pine Ave. W. 
419 Roslyn Ave., Westmount 


H. Lamar Roperts, B.A. (Texas), M.D. (Duke), M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Lecturer and Reford Fellow in Neurology and Neurolosurgery : 
Montreal Neurological Institute 


2323 Goyer St. 


ALEXANDER ALLEN ROBERTSON, B.Sc. (Alberta), Ph.D. ’ 
Research Associate in Chemistry 5603 Rand Ave., Cote St. Luc 


RopERICK FRANCIS ROBERTSON, B.A. (British Columbia), Ph.D. = 
Sessional Lecturer in Chemistry Chemistry Building 
Apt. Al, 1463 Bishop St. 


RocQguE ROBILLARD, B.Sc. Rete ; 
Currie Gymnasium 


Instructor in Athletics 1 

Apt. 32, 4251 Marcil Ave. 

J James GORDON Rogson, M.B., Ch.B. (Glasgow), D.A. (R.C.S.. Eng.), 
F.F.A.R.C.S. ; Foe 

Professor of Anaesthesia Biology Building 

r 3856. Marlowe Ave. 


—— Wyt1am SHERMAN RopceER, B.A., M.D., C.M. 


Lecturer in Medicine 221 South St., Cowansville 
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~—KENNETH HERBERT RoGERs, L.Th. (Wycliffe), M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.), Dipl. 
Am. Psychol. Assoc. Apuis 

Lecturer in Divinity Divinity Hall 

3473 University St. 

“Mervin A. Rocers, B.A. (Bishop’s), D.D.S. Se 

Associate Professor of Dentistry Donner Building 

1534 Crescent St, 


 TADEusz Romer, Licencié-és-Sciences Politiques et Sociales (Lausanne) 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Assistant to the Chairman of 
the Department Arts Building 
Apt. 21, 495 Prince Arthur St. W. 


Howarp Roor, M.Sc. (M.I.T.), M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Anatomy 4858 Westmount Ave., Westmount 


Murtet V. Roscor, A.M., Ph.D. (Radcliffe), D.Sc. (Acadia), LL.D. (Queen’s) 
Warden of the Royal Victoria College, Macdonald Professor of Botany, 
and Chairman. of the Department Royal Victoria College 


Bram Rose, B.A.,.M.D., C.M., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
636 Victoria Ave., Westmount 
Harry Rosen, D.D.S. 


Demonstrator in Dentistry 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Louts Juttus Rosen, D.D.S. 
Lecturer in Dentistry Apt. 20, 3465 Cote des Neiges Rd. 


EpwarD RosENTHALL, Ph.D. (Calif. Inst. of Tech.), M.Sc. 
Professor of Mathematics and Building, Director of Mathematics House 
3425 University St. 
3237 Appleton Ave. 


~ AILEEN DaAnsKEN Ross, B.Sc. (Econ.) (Lond.), M.A., Ph.D, (Chicago) 
Assistant Professor of Sociology Arts Building 
¥ 2 1515 Chomedy St. 
~ Anan Ross, M.D., C.M. 
Professor of Paediatrics and Chairman of the Department 
Montreal Children’s Hospital 


“ ARCHIBALD STEWART Ross, B.A. (Western Ont.), A.M. (Oberlin), Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry Chemistry. Building 


Apt. 201, 3432 Peel St. 
~ Hucu Granam Ross, E.D., M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Health and Social Medicine 990 Notre Dame St. W. 


JAMEs DRUMMOND Ross, B.A. 
Sessional Lecturer in Philosophy Arts Building 


65 Rosemount. Crescent 
JAmrs HAmiiton Ross, D.Sc. (Geneva), B.Sc. 


Honorary Lecturer in Chemistry 1669-b Sherbrooke St. W. 
‘Verity Mrrewett Ross, B.Sc. (Columbia), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor in the School of Social Work 3600 University St. 


Apt. 201, 3432 Peel St. 
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/Vernon Ross, B.S. in Lib. Sci. (Columbia), M.A. 
Director of the Library School and Associate Professor of Library Science 
Redpath Library 
3015 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Joan E. Roraman, B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Cornell) 
Demonstrator in Sociology Arts Building 
335 Clarke Ave., Westmount 


~— J. HoLDEN ROUTLEDGE, M.D.,, C.M., M.R.C.O.G., F.R.C.S (C. 
Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Montreal General. Hospital 
54 Winston Rd., Pointe Claire 


Y Pure GEORGE Rows; B.Sc., M.D., C.M., F.R:C.S. (C.) 
Professor of Surgery and Chairman of the Department 
Montreal General Hospital 


| Wrtttam Row.Es, B.Sc. (Sask.), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Professor of Agricultural Physics and Chairman of the Department 
Macdonald College 


a <n 


= wee 


Davip RuBENSTEIN, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Research Associate in Biochemistry Biological Building 
Apt. 9, 2061 Decarie Blvd. 
Howarp ERNEST CHARLES RuBiE, B.Sc. (Oxon.) 
McGill University Representative im Great Britain 
Dulwich College, London S.E.21, England 


Jack H. RusIn, B.Sc., M.D., C.M., F.C.C.P. 
Demonstrator in Medicine 1564 Van Horne Ave. 


t 
| 


Herz T. K. Ruck, Ph.D. (Graz) : Ex 
Research Associate in Chemistry Chemistry Building 
3712 Jeanne Mance St. 


me 


DonaLp Wiii1am H. Ruppick, B.A,, M.D., C.M., F.R.CS. E 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
1491 Crescent St. 


Howarp RIcHARDSON RYAN, B.A. (Acadia), B.P.E. (Springfield) 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education and Director of Intramural 
Athletics Currie Gymnasium 


Apt. 5, 635 Laurentian Blvd. 


RicHAaRD PATRICK WILLIAM RYAN, B.A. (Loyola), D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 3410 Benny Ave, 
J/ Murray SAFFRAN, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 


5140 Mayfair Ave: 


M. Marta SarisnjakK, M.D. (Innsbruck) 


Teaching Fellow im Pathology Pathological Institute 


5418 Montclair Ave. 
TALAT SALMAN, M.Eng. 


Assistant Professor of Mining Engineering Physical Sciences Centre 
: i ? ° 41885 Filion St., Cartierville 
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Gian Carto Satmorracut, Dr. Med. and Surg. (Univ. Roma) is: 
Lecturer in Physiology Biological Building 
4855 Walkley Ave. 
WiL1AM D. SANDERS ; 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 4535 Marcil Ave. 


GERALD J. SARWER-FoneErR, M.D. (Univ. of Montreal), L.M.C.C., D.N.B. 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
f 6335 Lennox Ave, 
/ Vincent ALEXANDER SAUL, D.Sc. (M.I.T.), B.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Geological Sciences Physical Sciences Centre 
1 - 6th St., Roxboro, Que. 


“ ERNEST EDWARD SCHARFE, M.D., C.M., D.L.O. (R.C.P. & S.) 
Assistant Professor of Otolaryngology Montreal General Hospital 
; Suite 706, 1414 Drummond St. 
~ Haroip Irvin Scuirr, M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry Chemistry Building 
f Apt. 6, 4925 Maplewood Ave. 
“ WALTER HERBERT ScHIPPEL, B.Sc., M.Eng. 
Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering Engineering Building 
117 Graham Boulevard, Town of Mount Royal 


ANTON BERNHARD CHRISTOPH SCHLICHTER 
Accountant Dawson Hall 
Apt. 5, 4130 Decarie Blvd. 


PETER GORDON SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc. (Wales), Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Biochemistry and Research Associate in the McGill - M.G.H. 
Research Institute Montreal General Hospital 
Apt. 16, 3660 Lorne Crescent 


’PauLa HELEN SCHOPFLOCHER, M.D. (Heidelberg) 
Lecturer in Pathology and Demonstrator in Medicine 
Royal Victoria Hospital 
789 Upper Belmont Ave. 


Jutius JAN WLODzIMIERZ SCHREIBER, B.Sc.(Arch.) (Glasgow) 


Lecturer in Architecture 3484 University St. 
Apt. 11, 3530 Durocher St. 

ALBERT J. Scuutz, B.A. (Loyola), D.D.S. z st 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 4695 Sherbrooke St. W. 


" Prank R. Scorr, B.A. (Oxon. and Bishop’s), B.Litt. (Oxon.), B.C.L., F.R.S.C. 
Macdonald Professor of Law Chancellor Day Hall 
451 Clarke Ave., Westmount 


HALDANE Rupert Scort, B.Sc. (Acadia), Sc.M., Ph.D. (Brown) 
Associate Professor of Zoology Biological Building 
Rear, 3560 University St. 


HENRY JAMES Scorrt, B.A., M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 
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J Wittram CLirForD Munroe Scort, BSc., M.B. (Tor.), L.M.S.S.A. (Lond.), 
D.P.M. (Conjoint Board, Lond.) 


Associate Professor of Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
4872 Melrose Ave. 


VJessrz Boyp Scriver (Mrs. W. vEM.), B.A., M.D., C.M., F.A.A.P., 


BRC Ps (G,) 
Associate Professor of Paediatrics Royal Victoria Hospital 
1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


¥ WALTER DEM. Scriver, M.A., M.D. C.M., PACGAE., Pie eh: UG) 


Professor of Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/ Harotp NATHAN SEGALL, M.D., C.M., F.A.C.P. 


Assistant Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


‘ ALEC SEHON, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Manchester) 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry Donner Building 


Apt. 113, 3425 Ridgewood Ave. 


Paut SEKELJ, B.E., Dr. Elect. Physics (Badiche Techn. Hoch., Karlsruhe) 


Assistant Professor of Physiology Biological Building 
3534 Grey Ave. 


V Davin SELBY, B.Eng. 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering Engineering Building 
1785 Depatie, Cote St. Laurent 


ALPHONSE SENAY, B.C.L. (Montréal) 


Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 


67 East St. Charles St., Longueuil | 


3 


( 
} 


/ CHarces SHacass, M.S. (Rochester), M.D., C.M. 


Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Director of the E.E.G, Laboratory 


Allan Memorial Institute 
4827 Fulton Ave. 


<r Sos t-te a 


James GRANT SHANNON, M.D. (Tor.), F.A.C.S. 


Assistant Professor of Surgery Montreal General Hospital 


1414 Drummond St. 


Lorne SHariro, M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Medicine 4119 Sherbrooke St. W. 


RoBERT THOMAS SHARP, M.Sc. : 
Physical Sciences Centre 


Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Rosemere ; 
| 
FRANK W. SHAVER, M.D., C.M. 3 ; 
Lecturer in Otolaryngology Montreal General Hospital ii 
Suite 4, 1374 Sherbrooke St. W. i 


CHARLES ARTHUR SHERIDAN, M.D., C.M. (Queen’s) “3 


Demonstrator in Anaesthesia oyal Victoria Hospital 


17 Highfield Ave., Town of Mcunt Royal 
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FREDERICK SurppaM, M.D., C.M., M.R.C.P. (Edin.) y i 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
— Davin T. Suizeat, D.D.S. : 
Lecturer in Dentistry 1396 St. Catherine St. W. 


ISRAEL SHRAGovitcH, M.D., C.M. ; ; ; 
Demonstrator in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
Suite 111, 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


——~TsRAEL Hirsu SHTERN, B.Sc. (Sir George Williams), M.A. (New York) 
Lecturer in Mathematics 3425 University St. 
Apt. 4, 5216 Esplanade Ave, 


Davin James Srentewicz, B.A. (U.N.B:), M.D., C.M. (Dalhousie) 
Demonstrator in Radiology Montreal General Hospital 

Apt. 217, 3787 Cote des Neiges Rd. 

WarREN Sicuts, M.D. (Chicago) 
Demonstrator in Neurology Montreal Neurological Institute 


Apt. 14, 3657 Oxenden Ave. 
‘RaissA Sitov, M.D. (Dorpat) 


Lecturer in Bacteriology Pathological Institute 


4950 Walkley Ave. 


/ 
’ BaRucH SILVERMAN, M.D., C.M., F.A.P.A., F.A.A.M.D. 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry 531 Pine Ave. W. 


BEATRICE VINA Stmon, M.A., Dipl. LS. 
Assistant University Librarian Redpath Library 
Apt. 17, 3520 McTavish St. 


Morris A. Simon, B.A., M.D. (Western Reserve) 


Demonstrator in Pathology Jewish General Hospital 


279 Kenaston Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


ee 
GrEorGE ALBERT Simpson, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.0.G., F-A.C.S. 
Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 


= 462 Wood Ave. 
™MarcGery EILeen Simpson, B.A; 


Lecturer in English Arts Building 


Apt. 223, 3425 Ridgewood Ave. 


~—HazeEN E, Sisp, B.Sc, (Arch.) (M.I.T.), A.R.1.B.A., M:R:A.1.C. 
Lecturer in the School of Architecture 3484 University St. 
: 5060 Western Ave. 
~~ CLirForD Humpurey Sxircu, B.A., M.D. (Alta.) 
Lecturer in Psychiatry Verdun Protestant H. os pital 
STANLEY C. Sxkoryna, M.D. (Vienna), Ph.D. (Bratisl 


vA, M.D ‘ ava) 
Research Associate in Experimental Surgery 


Donner Building 


, 14 Forden Ave., Westmount 
oA 


Rosert Henry Lawson Siater, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Columbia) 


eee of Systematic Theology and Principal of the Diocesan Theological 
ollege 


Divinity Hall 
3475 University St. 
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— Fraser GorDON SLEIGH, M.A. (Aberdeen) 
Lecturer in English Arts Building 
4262 Dorchester St. W. 


— R. Bruce SLOANE, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.P., M.D: (Lond.) 
Lecturer and Senior Research Assistant in Psychiatry 
Allan Memorial Institute 
660 Lansdowne Ave., Westmount 
Henry JAMES SMART 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 7122 Somerled Ave. 
f 
J/ CLARENCE E. Smita, B.Sc. (Lond.), M.A., D.Paed. (Tor.) 

Macdonald Professor of Education, Chairman of the Department in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science, and Deputy Director of the Institute of 
Education Arts Building 

4111 Beaconsfield Ave. 
Cuurton C. Smits, B.A. (Ohio), M.D., C.M. 


Demonstrator in Psychiatry Queen Mary Veterans Hospital 
E. Joun Smitu, M.D., C.M. (Dal.) 
Demonstrator in Otolaryngology Montreal General Hospital 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W, 
J hehe, IED. C.M., F.A.CS., F.RCS. (C.) 


Clinical Professor of Surgery 804-3455 Cote des Neiges Rd. 
F. McIver Smitu, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., (2h OF 8 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 


631 Roslyn Ave. 


Joy RutH SMITH, M.S.W. 
Special Lecturer in the School of Social Work 3600. University St. 
Chemin du Petit Bois, Varennes 


May Annetts Smita (Mrs.), M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) 
Demonstrator in Agricultural Physics Macdonald College 
4111 Beaconsfield Ave. 


WILFRED CANTWELL Smita, B.A. (Tor.), Ph.D. (Princeton) = : 
W. M. Birks Professor of Comparative Religion and Director of the Institute 
of Islamic Studies : Divinity Hall 
4421 Hingston Ave. N.D.G. 


— James A. SODEN, BiCiE: F 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
| 5278 Byron Ave. 
’ Ceci, Davin Sorin, Ph.D. (Tor.), M.A. 2 

Associate Professor of Mathematics and Assistant Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science ___ Arts Building 
| Apt. 8, 5866 Decelles Ave: 

Davin N. Sotomon, Ph.D. (Chicago), we: rs pees i) 
Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology Arts Building 
1G ‘ 4790 Meridian Ave. 


THEODORE LIONEL SOURKES, Ph.D. (Cornell), M.Sc. : . 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
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~—~Doucias WaLTER SpaRLING, M.D. (Tor.), A.B.O.G., M:R.C.0.G., F.A.CS. 
Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Montreal General Hospital 
/ 1414 Drummond St. 
/ HaRoLp JOHN SPENCE-SaALEs, B.A. (New Zealand) : ; 

Associate Professor of Architecture 3484 University St. 
60 rue de Bretagne, Preville 

HucGu D. Sprouts, B.A. (Dal.) ty 
Lecturer in English Arts Building 
3485 McTavish St. 

Cooper Harry Sracey, M.D., C.M. : : ; 
Demonstrator in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 


/ JuLes W. Sracuiewicz, M.Eng. : pe 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 
4577 Kensington Ave. 
ALEXANDER McT. Stacker, B.A., B.C.L, 
Lecturer in Law 354 Notre Dame St. W. 
40 Cornwall Ave., Town of Mount Royal 


Murray Raymonp Stacker, M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Medicine Ormstown 


RONALD LELAND STANFORD, M.D., C.M., Dipl. Int, Med. 
Demonstrator in Medicine 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/ Joun STANLEY, B.A. (U.B.C.), M.A., Ph.D. (Minnesota) 
Chairman of the Biological Sciences Group in the Faculty of Arts and Science, 
Professor of Zoology, Chairman of the Department, and Director of the 
Biological Building Biological Building 


4675 Acadia Rd., Lachine 
~ Epwarp J. SransBury, M.A., Ph.D. (Tor.) 


Lecturer in Physics Eaton Electronics Laboratory 


JS 11705 Lavigne St. 
TAYLOR STATTEN, M.D. (Tor.) 


Associate Professor of Psychiatry Montreal Children’s Hospital 


* Corin W. Stearn, B.Sc. (McMaster), M.S., Ph.D. (Yale) 
Assistant Professor of Geological Sciences Physical Sciences Centre 
Apt. 301, 7025 Fielding Ave. 
Gaston FERNAND STEGEN, B.A. (Sir Geo. Williams), M.A, (Middlebury), F.I.L. 
Assistant Professor of Spanish Arts Building 
Apt. 204, 3455 Stanley St. 
Lioyp G, StepHENs-NEewsuam, B.A. (Sask.), Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Physics in the Department of Radiology 
Royal Victoria Hospital 
18 Basswood Circle, Pointe Claire 


” Howarp ALvey STEppLER, B.Sc.Agr. (Man.), M.Sc. 
Associate Professor of Agronomy and Chairman of the Department 


Mi 
Muriet H. Stern (Mrs. L.), B.Sc. ig! aie 
Sessional Lecturer in Psychology Peterson Hall 


95 Finchley Rd., Hampstead 
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J JAMES WILLIAM STEVENSON, M.D., C.M. (Queen’s) 
Associate Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology 
‘ Pathological Institute 
4100 Old Orchard Ave., N.D.G. 


/JouN SINCLAIR STEVENSON, B.A., B.Ap.Se. (U.B.C.), Ph.D. (M.L.T.), 
F.M.S.A., F.G.S.A., F.R.S.C. 

Associate Professor of Geological Sciences Physical Sciences Centre 

Box 100, Hudson Heights 


/ Luovp G. STEVENSON, B.A., M.D. (Western), Ph.D. (Hopkins) 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, Professor of History of Medicine, and 
Librarian Medical Bualding 
471 Argyle Ave., Westmount 
Mary See ees (Mrs. Davin G.), B.A. (Sask.), Dipl. Soc. Wk. (Tor.), 

M.S.W. 

Assistant Professor in the School of Social. Work 3600. University St. 
367 Tifan Rd., St. Lambert 


Sa 


BRIAN Stewart, M.B.BS., M.R.C.P. (Lond.) 
Lecturer and Research Associate in Physiology Biological Building 
3496 Grey Ave. 


JAmMEs DOUGLAS Srewart, B.Sc., D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 


89 Cloverdale Ave., Dorval 


K. Rovat Stewart, B.Sc. (Bishop's), M.D., C.M. 
Teaching Fellow in the University Medical Clinic, R.V.H. 
Royal Victoria Hospital 
110A Arlington Ave., Westmount 


MARGARET ROBERTSON STEWART, B.H.S, 
Lecturer in Home Economics Macdonald College 
} 


~ Apice May Stickwoop, B.Sc., M.A. (Columbia) 
Lecturer (Food and Dietetics) in Household Science Macdonald College 


¢ 
a 
, 


— 


Witiiam G. SrockweE.L, D.D.S. : 
Lecturer in Dentistry Royal Victoria Hospital } 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


— WititAM Srorrar, M.B.E., M.B., Ch.B. (Edin.) 
Lecturer in Health and Social Medicine 


Montreal General Hospital 
4871 Victoria Ave. 


- MANUEL STRAKER, M.D., C.M J : 
Lecturer in Psychiatry 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. ie 
Marion G. STRANG (Mrs.) 

Warden, Stewart Hall Macdonald College 
ALEX STRASBERG, M.D., C.M. TO nem 

D trator in Surger oyal Victoria Hospita 
eee Tri 1396 St. Catherine St. W. 


——~ JosEPH G, STRATFORD, B.Sc., M.D.,C.M. 


Lecturer in Neurology and Neurosurgery Montreal General Hospital 


1559 Pine Ave. W. 
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/ Grorcz J. SrREAN, B.A., M.D,,:C.Mi, M.R.C.O.G.; F.A.G.S.,, F.R.C.S,(C.) 
Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 
Suite 116, 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Epwitn ALEXANDER Stuart, M.A. (U.N.B.), M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (Edin, 
and C.) mt 


Lecturer in Otolaryngology Royal Victoria Hospital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Davip Stupincton, M.B.B.S. (Lond.), L.M.C.C. 
Teaching Fellow in Medicine and Clinical Medicine 
Royal Victoria Hospital 


Apt. 8, 3524 Durocher St. 
LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


Instructor in Physical Education Currie Gymnasium 
278 Hamilton Blvd., Rosemere 


WiLtiaM Francis SumMErs, B.Sc. (Dal.), M.Sc. i 
Assistant Professor of Geography Aris Building 
207 Bedbrook Ave., Montreal West 


Hyman Surcuin, M.D., C.M., Dipl. Paed., F.R.C.P. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Davip SussMAN, B.A. 
Lecturer in Mathematics 3425 University St. 
Apt. 307, 2767 Maplewood Ave. 


JosEPH CARL Sutton, B.A. (St. Joseph’s), M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
WALTER Swistun, D.D.S. 


Demonstrator in Dentistry 4637 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Epwarp J. TaBau, M.D., C.M., Dipl. (Am. Bd. Surg.), F.R.C.S. 
Demonstrator in Surgery 1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Georce T. Tamaxt, B.A. (U.B.C.), LL.B. (Dal.), LL.M. (Tor.) 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
54 Fifth Ave., Lakeside 
CHARLES E. TANNER, B.Sc. (Purdue) 
Demonstrator and Teaching Fellow in Bacteriology Pathological Institute 


548 Prince Arthur St. W. 


~ Haroip A. Tansey, Q.C., B.A. (Loyola), LL.B. (Montréal) 


Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
4563 Oxford Ave. 


CuarLes DANIEL Taper, M.Sc. Agr. (U.B.C.), Ph.D. (Man.) 
Assistant Professor of Horticulture Macdonald College 

“ Herperr Tate, B.Sc. (Nat. U., Ireland), M.A. (Dublin) 
Professor of Mathematics and Chairman of the Department Arts Building 

4493 Marcil Ave. 
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v WiLLiaAM FREDERICK TaTLow, M.D. (Lond.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.) 


Assistant Professor of Neurology Montreal General Hospital 
Veins Taurins, Dr. Chem. (Riga) 
Associate Professor of Chemistry Biological Building 


308 Westminster Ave., Montreal West 


~~ Granam C. Taytor, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Psychiatry and Assistant to the Director 
Allan Memorial Institute 
deat 1915 Laird Blvd., Town of Mount Royal 
Hersert TEEs, B.A., B.C.L. 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
46 Strathcona Drive, Town of Mt. Royal 


— WrittaM Murray TELForD, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Physics Radiation Laboratory 
4590 Wilson Ave. 
Paut P, TELNER, M.D. (Montréal) 

Demonstrator in Medicine and Clinical Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
4827 LaPeltrie St. 

— G. ALBERT TERRAULT, B.A., LL.L. (Montreal) 
Lecturer in Law Chancellor Day Hall 
363. Blvd. St..Rose, St. Rose 


ee RicHarp TErRovx, B.A. (Loyola), Ph.D. (Cantab.), M.Sc. 
Associate Professor of Physics Radiation Laboratory 
Apt. 66, 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 


KATHLEEN Gopwin TERROUXx (MRs. F.R.), B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Physiology Biological Building 
Apt. 66, 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 


ALEXANDER THEODORE THoM, M.D. (Tor.), B.A. =e : 
Lecturer in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
3448 Peel St. 


Aan G. Tompson, M.D., C.M., Dipl. in Surg., F.R.C.S. (C.) } 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
597 Victoria Ave., Westmount 


ALLAN LLoyp Tompson, B.A. (Bishop’s), Ph.D. ‘ 
Research Associate in Physics and Scientific Consultant to the Gas Dynamics 
Laboratory Radiation Laboratory 
63 Ballantyne Ave. N. 


~— G. BARRY THOMPSON, GES (U.B.C.), M.Sc. (Springfield) pi ; 
tor in Physical Education ‘urrie Gymnasium 
pane ESTO 5210 MacMahon Ave, 


J Davip LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON, B.Sc., M.A. (Aberdeen), Ph.D. (Cantab.), 

LL.D. (Aberdeen and Middlebury), F.C.1.C., F.R.S.C. 
Vice-Principal of McGill University, Dean of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, Gilman Cheney Professor of Biochemistry, and 


7 the Department Biological Building 
anes dead Apt. 2, 3521 University St. 
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JameEs SUTHERLAND THomson, M.A. (Glasgow), D.D. (Glasgow, Emmanuel, 
Toronto), LL.D. (McMaster, Manitoba, Queen’s, Toronto, Washington 
State, McGill, Alberta), F.R.S.C. 

Dean of the Faculty of Divinity and J..W. McConnell Professor of the 
Philosophy and Psychology of Religion Divinity Hall 
1490 Crescent St. 

Witttam WENDEL Tripmarsu, B.Sc. (Dal.), M.D.,.C.M. ; 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Tore Erik TIMELL, Lic. Civ. Eng., Dr. Sci. Tech. (Royal Inst. of Tech., 

Stockholm) 
Research Associate in Chemistry Pulp and Paper Building 
5589 Clanranald Ave. 


~ Murret W: Tomxins, B.A. (Sir George Williams), M.A. (Wisconsin) 

Lecturer in the Institute of Education Macdonald College 
/ 6569 Beaulieu St. 

“ GrEorcE Hucu Nett Towers, M.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Botany Biological Building 
Apt. 3, 3638 Durocher St. 

— Miiton G. Townsenp, M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Health and Social Medicine 1261 Shearer St. 


Rosert TownsEenpD, .M:Ch.Orth.. (Liverpool), M.D., C.M., F.R.CS. 
(Edin. and C.) 

Demonstrator in Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
/ 4415 Mariette Ave. 

Stuart Ross TownseEnp, B.A., M.D., C.M., F.A.C-P. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
Suite 901, 1414 Drummond St. 

Mary FAyre TREMAIN 

Demonstrator in Physical and Occupational Therapy Beatty Hall 
5608 Queen Mary Rd. 


G. EDWARD TREMBLE, M.D., C.M., D.L.O. (R.C.P.. & S.), F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Assistant Professor of Otolaryngology Royal Victoria Hospital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 
HrLen Huntiy Tuck, B.A. (Man.), M.S.W. 
Assistant Professor in the School of Social Work 3600 University St. 
Apt. 5, 528 Pine Ave. W. 


Mortimer M., Tunis, B.Sc. (Sir Geo. Williams), M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer and Fellow in Psychiatry and Lecturer in Medicine and Clinical 
Medicine Allan Memorial Institute 
Apt. 18, 3790 Cote St. Catherine Rd. 
WILLIAM TURNBULL, M.D., C.M. 
Lecturer in Ophthalmology Royal Victoria Hospital 
Suite 1117, 1414 Drummond St. 


Jack THORNE TuRNER, B.Sc., M.A: (West Virginia), D.B.A. (Indiana) 
Associate Professor in the School of Commerce Purvis Hall 


2019 Connaught Ave. 
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—~ James GILBERT TURNER, M.Sc. (Columbia), M.D., €.M. 
Lecturer in Health and Social Medicine and Consultant in Hospital Services 
Royal Victoria Hospital 
Apt. 403, 1535 Summerhill Ave, 


Avice ELISABETH TURNHAM (Mrs. R. S.), B.Sc. 
Director of University Museums and Curator of Ethnology 
Redpath Museum 
187, Westcroft Rd., Beaconsfield W.- 


FREDERICK JOHN TWEEDIE, B.A. (U.N.B.),.M.D., CM. 
Demonstrator in Obstetrics and Gynaecology Royal Victoria H ospital 
- Suite 1, 1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/ James S. TYHURST, M.D., C.M., Cert. Psychiat. (R.C.P. &'S.) 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Research Psychiatrist 
Allan Memorial Institute 
3780 Cote des Neiges Rd. 
LipusE Tyuurst (Mrs. J.S.), M.D. (Prague) 
Demonstrator in Psychiatry Allan. Memorial Institute 
/ 3780 Cote des Neiges Rd. 
/BarNEY Davip User, B.A., M.D., C.M. 
~.. Assistant Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
SauL JuLius UsueR, B.A., M.D., C.M. 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
/ 4966 Decarie Blvd. 
/’ GERALD ANDREW VALLILLEE. M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Classics Arts Building 
Macdonald College 
AriE VAN STEENBERGEN 
Demonstrator in Physics Radiation Laboratory 
Apt. 20, 3241 Forest Hill Ave. 


JoNnATHAN E. VAN VLIET, D.D.S. 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


EMMANUEL D. VARVERIKOS, B.A. (Sir Geo. Williams), M.D. (Layal), M.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Anatomy Medical Building 
/ 5640 Somerled Ave. 
“ ELeanor M. H. VENNING, M.Sc., Ph.D. » 2027 é 
Associate Professor of Experimental Medicine Royal Victorta Hospital 
/ 4167 Marlowe Ave. 
¥ Guy ViIAU 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts 3450 Drummond St. 
3821 Harvard Ave. 


RoLanp J. VicER, A.B. (Catholic Univ. of Amer.); M.D., C.M. : 
Lecturer in Ophthalmology Montreal General Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 


JouNn VINCELLI, D:D.S..< - 
Demonstrator in Dentistry 


4832 Wilson Ave. 


ArtHuR M. VINEBERG, M.D., C.M.s4 MSc., Ph.D.) F.A.CS._. 
Lecturer in Surgery Royal Victorta Hospital 
1390 Sherbrooke St. W- 
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/Puitip F, VinEBERG, B.C.L.,.M.A. i 
Assistant Professor in the School of Commerce and Lecturer in Law 
r 637 Murray Hill, Westmount 
J R. Percy Vivian, M.D. (Tor.) . 
Strathcona Professor of Health and Social Medicine, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment, and Director of the Health and Social Medicine Building 
490 Pine Ave. W. 
j Apt. 204, 3555 Atwater Ave. 
VTHELMA WacveER, B.Sc., M.A. (New York) 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education in the Department of Athletics, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Royal Victoria College 
/ 3440 Shuter St. 
V WALLACE FRANCIS Watrorp, D.D.S., F.A.A.D.M. 
Assistant Professor of Dentistry 1414 Drummond St, 


~~ Bruce Epwarp WALKER, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Lecturer 1» Anatomy and Histology Medical Building 
4020 MacKenzie St, 


~~ Joseru A. Leo Wacker, B.A., M.D., C.M., F.A.C.S., D.A.B.O.S., F.A.A.O.S., 
WoR.C.8. (C.) 
Lecturer ia Surgery Montreal General Hospital 


1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
MARGARET CorINNE WALKER, B.P.H.E. (Tor.) 


Instructor in Athletics Royal Victoria College 
’ Rava S. Warker, M.A, (Aberdeen and Cantab.) 
Molson Professor cf English and Chairman of the Department 
Arts Building 


3582 University St. 
DoNALD WALLACE, B.A. 


Lecturer in English Arts Building 
4646 Roslyn Ave. 


' GEORGE ARTHUR WALLACE, M.Sc., P.Eng., M.E.1:C.; M.A.LE.E. 
Macdonald Professor of Electrical Engineering and Chairman of the Depart- 


ment Engineering Building 


is 4134 Oxford Ave., N.D.G. 
/ Puitip Russet Watvace, M.A., Ph.D, (Tor.) 


Professor of Mathematics Physical Sciences Centre 


1235 St. Germain St., St. Laurent 


RAPHAEL HERMAN WALLACE, B.Sc. (Dal.), M.Se., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Bacteriology Macdonald College 


ALEXANDER Braprorp McBAINn Wats, B.Sc. (Agr.) 
Registrar of Macdonald College Macdonald College 
CAMERON T. Watsa, M.S. (Michigan), B.Sc., D.D.S. 


Lecturer in Dentistry 1414 Drummond St. 


Henry Horace Watsu, B.D. (Gen. Synod), M.A. (King’s). S, “MV 5 
Th. Sem., N.Y.), Ph.D: (Columbia) ine Stage 


Associate Professor of Church History 


Lig Divinity Hall 
5220 Beaconsfield Ave., N.D.G. 
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J CLIFFORD VINCENT WARD, B.A. (Bishop’s); M,D., C.M., M.R.C.O.G. (Eng.); 
F.R.C.S:(C.), F.A.C.S. 
Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology 
Montreal General Hospital 
Apt: 19, 3480 Cote des Neiges Rd, 
D. Bruce Warp, B.Sc., D.D.S. 


; Demonstrator in Dentistry Suite 309, 1414 Drummond St. 
v RicHARD VANCE Warp, M.D., C.M., FiR:C.P.(C.) 
Assistant Professor of Medicine Montreal General Hospital 


/ 1414 Drummond St. 
J Horace G: I. Watson, B.A. (Tor.), M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Physics Eaton Electronics Research Laboratory 
3450 McTavish St. 
Jack Wavp, Mus.B. 
Secretary of the Faculty of Music and of the Conservatorium of Music 
Conservatorium of Muste 
572 Mercille Ave., St. Lambert 


/ 
Y¥ Doucias OLIVER WILLIAM WAUGH, M.D.,'C.M., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Pathology Pathological Institute 
4844 Victoria Ave. 
James LAWRENCE Wess, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Demonstrator and Research Assoctate in Biochemistry Biological Building 
3508 Durocher St. 


GEORGE ROGER WEBBER, B.Sc. (Queen’s), M.Sc. (McMaster), Ph.D. (M.1.T.) 
Research Associate in Geological Sciences Physical Sciences Centre 
7814 Outremont Ave. 


/ Gorpox McKInLey WEBBER, B. Design (Ill. Inst. Tech.) 
Assistant Professor of Architecture 3484 University St. 
Apt. 101, 1102 Elgin Terrace 


; 
J DonaALD ROBERTSON WEBSTER, O.B.E:,B.A., M.D., CM. (Dal:), M.Sce., Ph.D., 
F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
f 4319 Montrose Ave. 
/ Epwarp CLARK WEBSTER, M.A., Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, Director of the Applied Psychology Centre, and 
Building Director of Peterson Hall Peterson Hall 
75 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West 


Paut GreGorY WEIL. B.A. (North Carolina), M.Sc., M.D., C.M., Ph.D. : 
Lecturer in Medicine Royal Victoria Hospital 
/ 1374 Sherbrooke St. W. 
v Joun CATHCART We pon, B.A., Ph.D. : : % 
Associate Professor of Economics and Political Scrence Purvis Hall 
i 115 Northview St., Montreal West 


JoserH WENER, B.Sc., M.D., C.M. + : 
Demonstrator in Medicine and in Clinical Medicine 1499 Bishop St. 


} 
! Wituram Westey, M.A., Ph.D. (Chicago) 


Associate Professor of Sociology Arts Building 
+ 149 Westminster Ave. N., Montreal West 
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Orson SHOREY WHEELER, B.A, (Bishop’s), A.R.C.A., S.S.C. 
Lecturer in Architecture 3484 University St. 
1441 Drummond St. 


/ James M. Wuire, B.E. (Johns Hopkins), M.B.A. (New York) 
Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 
y, 7 Willowdale Ave., Rosemere 
“ LLoyp KEvVERN WHITTEN, B.V.Sc. (Australia) 
Assistant Professor of Parasitology Macdonald. College 


18 Montée St. Marie, Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
FRED WIENER, M.D., C.M. 


Lecturer in Health and Social Medicine 490 Pine Ave. W, 
Rosert M. Wiener, M.S. (Chicago), D.D.S. 

Lecturer in Dentistry Suite 80, 3465 Cote des Neiges Rd. 
Biossom Wiepor, M.A, (Tor.), B.A., Ph.D. 

Lecturer in Psychology Queen Mary Veterans Hospital 

Apt. 15, 5580 Gatineau Ave. 

G. EarLe Wicat, O.B.E., M.D., C.M. 

Lecturer in Medicine Montreal General Hospital 


/ 1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM WIGLESWORTH, M.D. (Man.) 


Assistant Professor of Pathology Montreal Children’s Hospital 
344 - 41st Ave., Lachine 


ArcHiBaLD L. Wivkie, B.A: (St. F.X.), M.D., C.M. 
Associate Professor of Surgery Royal Victoria Hospital 
1374 Sherbrocke St W. 


Rosert Epwin Wivxinson, M.A. (Columbia), B.Sc. 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Athletics Currie Gymnasium 
56 Montrose Ave., Valois 


RoBeERT STEWART WILLIS, D.Law (Montpellier), B.A., B.C.L, 
Lecturer in Commerce Arts Building 
556 Victoria Ave., Westmount 


Sau Wiiner, B.A., M.D., C.M., Dipl. Psychiat. 
Lecturer in Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
Apt. 7, 5656 Clanranald Ave. 


Cuarves Larrp Witson, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
3465 Cote des Neiges Rd. 


~ Cuarves M. Witson, B.Sc., M.A. (Virginia), Ph.D. (Harvard) 
Associate Professor of Botany and Assistant Warden of Douglas Hall 


Biological Building 
Sruart A. Wixson, B.Arch. 
Assistant Professor of Architecture 3484 University St. 
2282 Belgrave Ave., N.D.G 
VALENTINE WILLIAM Gipson WILSON, S.M. (M.I.T.), B.Sc. j 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering Engineering Building 
227 Strathearn Ave. 
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/CaRL ARTHUR WINKLER, O.B.E., M.Sc. (Man.), D.Phil. (Qxon.),; Ph.D., 
F.C,1.C., :F.R.S:€. 
Otto Maass Professor of Chemistry, Chairman of the Department, and Asso- 
ciate Director of the Physical Sciences Centre Chemistry Building 
141 Easton Ave., Montreal West 
Marion E. WINTERSON (Mrs.) 
Demonstrator in Physical. and Occupational Therapy 
Montreal General Hospital 
: Apt. 10, 4655 Madison Ave. 
\/ Eric WitrKowER, M.D. (Berlin), L.R.C.P. & S. (Edin. and Glasgow) 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry Allan Memorial Institute 
f 363 Clarke Ave., Westmount 
\/ Lear PETERKIN Woon, B.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 3425 University St. 
785 - 39th Ave., Lachine 
/ 


./ Winona Woop, B.A., B.Ed. (Sask.), M.A. (Columbia), Dipl. M.S.P.E. 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Royal Victoria College 
Apt! 15, 3520. McTavish St. 


DonaLp H. WoopuouseE, M.D. (Western Ont.), F.R.C.P. 
Demonstrator in Medicine and in Clinical Medicine 

' Montreal General Hospital 
/ Room 274, Sun Life Bldg. 

J Harry Doucias Woops, B.A. (U.N.B.), M.A. 
Bronfman Professor of Industrial Relations and Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centre Purvis Hall 
30 Easton Ave., Montreal West 


“~~ FREDERICK MyLEs WOOLHOUSE, B.Sc. (Sask.), M.D.; C.M,, F-R.C.S. (C.) 
Lecturer in Surgery Montreal General Hospital 
1538 Sherbrooke St. W. 


/ 
Garnet ALEXANDER WOONTON, M.A. (Western Ont.), F.LR.E., F.R:S.C. 
Macdonald Professor of Physics, Chairman of the Department and Director 
and Building Director of the. Eaton Electronics Research Laboratory 
Eaton Electronics Research Laboratory 
7400 de Tilley St. 
J Ernest MILNE WorDEN, M.D. (Tor-) 
Assistant Professor of Paediatrics 1414 Drummond St. 
—~ EB, Water Workman, M.D., C.M., M.Sc. 
Lecturer in Anatomy 4712 Carlton Ave. 


ALEXANDER M. WRIGHT, M.D., C.M. » se 
Hosmer Teaching Fellow in Surgery 3455 Cote des Neiges Rd. 


v Davip McCorp Wricut, LL.B. (Virginia), M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) 


William Dow Professor of Economics and Political Science Purvis Hall 
555 Lansdowne Ave. 


GEorcE THomas ForRESTER WRIGHT 
Assistant Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds Macdonald College 
Macdonald College 
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IsopeL L. Wricut, M.D. (Tor.) : : . 
Demonstrator in Paediatrics Montreal Children’s Hospital 
1414 Drummond St. 


LreEBERT AuGustus Wricut, B.Sc. 


Demonstrator in Agricultural Chemistry Macdonald College 
/ Jum H. T. Wu, B.Sc. (Tsinghua); M.A.Sc. (Tor.) ee 

Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering Engineering Building 
F, 4640 Grand Blvd. 
’Lzo YarFre, M.Sc. (Man.), Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Chemistry Chemistry Building 
4447 Harvard Ave. 
~ Josuua T. Yamapa, M.A. (Tor.) 

Lecturer in Mathematics 3425 University St. 
oh 34 Thornhill Ave., Westmount 
‘ HavELocK Howarp YATEs, B.Sc., Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Metallurgical Engineering Physical Sciences Centre 
64 Somerville Ave., Westmount 


“RAYMOND Yonc, B.A. (Washington and Jefferson), Sc.B. in Civil Eng. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology), M.Sc. in C.E. (Purdue) 


Lecturer in Civil Engineering Engineering Building 

550 Milton St. 
ARTHUR WILSON YounGc, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P: (C.) 

Assistant Professor of Neurology Montreal Neurological Institute 


1390 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Joun CHARLES Gorpon YounG,.B.Sc., M.D.,; C.M. 
Demonstrator in Medicine 3111 Westmount Blvd. 
¥ Joun Ernest McKim Youn, B.A. (McMaster), M.E. (Sask.), Ph.D. (Tor.) 
Associate Professor of Education Macdonald College 


Matruew H. Vincent Younc, B.A., M.D., C.M., Dipl. Obst. and Gyn., 
M.R.C.O.G. (Eng.), F.R.C.S. (C.) 
Demonstrator in Obstetrics. and Gynaecology Royal Victoria Hospital 


Ps 1509 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Eva RupER YouNGE, B.A. (Alta.), M.A. 

Associate Professor in the School of Social Work 3600 University St. 

f Apt. 35, 406 Pine Ave. W. 


“ Bocpan ZaBorskt, Ph.D. (Warsaw), Dozent (Cracow) 
Associate Professor of Geography 539 Pine Ave. W. 
3436 Melrose Ave. 


eS Zacorin, A.B. (Chicago), M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) 


Assistant Professor of History Arts Building 

/ 496 Lansdowne Ave. 

“ Hans Junius Zassennaus, M.A. (Glasgow), Dr. Rene Nat. Dri Habili 
(Hamburg) 

Peter Redpath Professor of Pure Mathematics 3425 University St. 


4580 Sir George Simpson Ave,, Lachine 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 


In 1813 the Hon. James McGill, a leading merchant and prominent 
citizen of Montreal, died and left in his will a property of forty-six acres 
and a sum of £10,000 to the already existing Royal Institution for the 
Advancement of Learning upon condition that the latter erected “upon 
the said tract or parcel of land, an University or College, for the purposes 
of education and the advancement of learning in this Province’’; and 
further upon condition that “one of the Colleges to be comprised in the 
said University shall be named and perpetually be known and distinguished 
by the appellation of ‘McGill College’.” 


Owing to a lack of funds and persistent opposition the complete 
University, which had been planned by the Royal Institution, was not 
built, but after years of litigation and effort, the University of McGill 
‘College was.opened in 1829 with what remained of James McGill’s legacy 
as its endowment; and teaching then started in the Faculties of Medicine 
and Arts. The Medical Faculty grew steadily, but the Faculty of Arts had 
a most delicate infancy, and by the middle of the century was still scarcely 
alive. In 1852 an amended Charter was secured and a new era of progress 
and success began with the appointment in 1855 of Sir William Dawson 
as Principal, a position which he held for thirty-eight years. 


Since 1855 the University has grown vigorously, dividing itself into 
further faculties. In 1899 the Royal Victoria College was opened, a gift 
cof Baron Strathcona, to provide separate teaching and residential facilities 
for women students. Gradually, however, classes for men and women 
were merged, and now the University is almost completely coeducational. 
In 1907 Macdonald College was established at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, as 
a residential college for Agriculture, Household Science, and the School 
for Teachers. This general development was greatly facilitated by the 
generosity of Sir William Macdonald, whose gifts to the University 
included a Physics Building, a Chemistry and Mining Building, and a 
new Engineering Building, in addition to the college named after him. 


The University had about a thousand students at the beginning of 
the present century. Before the First World War the number had 
approximately doubled and after the Second World War it rose rapidly 
until it reached over eight thousand in the 1948-49 session. At present 
about seven thousand students are taking regular university courses. 
During this half-century benefactors, both public and private, have 
brought the total endowments to more than $50,000,000. New buildings 
have been erected or acquired to provide the undergraduate and research 
facilities needed by the increased student body. These include Douglas 
Hall and Wilson Hall, residences for men, and a large extension of the 
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Royal Victoria College for women. Since 1945 the following buildings 
have been added: Purvis Hall for the School of Commerce, Chancellor 
Day Hall for the Faculty of Law, new quarters for the Faculty of Music, 
the Donner Building for medical research, the Radiation Laboratory 
and Cyclotron, and the Eaton Electronics Building. A new Physical 
Sciences Centre was opened in 1951 and a large extension of the 
Redpath Library was completed in 1953. The Sir Arthur Currie Memorial 
Gymnasium and Armoury, built in 1939, has been extended to include a 
swimming pool which was opened in 1950 and a Winter Stadium was 
added in 1956. A similar growth has been maintained in the buildings 
and equipment of Macdonald College. 


At the present time further expansions are being planned to accom- 


modate the greatly increased number of students the University will have 
in a few years’ time. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 


McGill University is a Corporation created by a Royal Charter granted 
by the Crown of the United Kingdom, a general supervisory power being 
retained by the Crown and exercised through the Governor General as 
Visitor. 


The Governors of the University constitute the Royal Institution for 
the Advancement of Learning, a corporation existing under the laws of 
the Province of Quebec, part of the official organization of the Province, 
but completely self-governing. In them is vested the management of 
finances, the appointment of professors, and other important duties. Three 
of the Governors are elected by the members of the Graduates’ Society 
and other appointments are made by the nomination of the remaining 
members with the approval of the Visitor. The President of the Board of 
Governors is, ex officio, Chancellor of the University. 


The Principal is the academic head and chief administrative officer. 
He is appointed by the Board of Governors (of which body he is a member). 
He also holds the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

Senate consists of the Chancellor, the Principal, the Deans of the 
Faculties, the Warden of the Royal Victoria College, the Director of the 
School for Teachers, the Director of University Extension, and the four 
Group Chairmen of the Faculty of Arts and Science, all ex officio; five 
Governors elected by the Board; and eight professors elected by the 
various faculties. The Principal is Chairman of Senate, which is the 
highest academic authority of the University and has control over 
admission, courses of study, discipline, and degrees, 


The carrying out of the regulations of Senate along with primary re- 


sponsibility for the conduct of the educational work of the University, 
is entrusted to the several Faculties and Schools. 


INCORPORATED AND AFFILIATED COLLEGES ( 
Lerner 1 


INCORPORATED AND AFFILIATED COLLEGES 
INCORPORATED COLLEGES 


Macdonald College is situated at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, about twenty-five 
miles from Montreal. It consists of the Faculty of Agriculture, the School 
of Household Science, and the Institute of Education. All courses leading 
to the Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees are under the control of the Senate 
ity; all the short term courses in agriculture, as well as 


of McGill Univers 
the shorter courses in domestic science, are under the direction of the 
Faculty of Agriculture; and those for diplomas to teach in the Province 
of Quebec are prescribed and regulated by the Department of Education. 
(For further particulars, see pages 4806 to 4835.) 
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The Royal Victoria College is the Women’s College of McGill University. 
(For further particulars, see pages 307 to 310.) 


AFFILIATED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES 


The Montreal Diocesan Theological College—Principal, Rev. R. H. L. Slater, 
M.A., Ph.D., 3473 University Street. 


RI wuss ARES SVS A esc 


The United Theological College of Montreal—Principal, Rev. George B. Caird, 
M.A., D.Phil., 3506 University Street. 


NOTE: ‘The above two Colleges train students for the Ministry and 
ut in 1948 they remitted their degree- 


grant certificates for ordination, b 
which now confers degrees in Divinity 


granting powers to the University, 
upon properly qualified students. (See page 2305.) 


The Presbyterian College of Montreal—Principal, Rev. Robert Lennox . 
M.A., Th.B., D.D., 3485 McTavish Street. 
For Calendars and all necessary ‘nformation, apply to the Principals 


of the Colleges. 
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INSTITUTES ATTACHED TO McGILL UNIVERSITY 


The Institutes and similar groups listed below carry out research in a 
number of specialized fields. In most of them facilities are available for 
qualified students who wish to take higher degrees. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW 


An academic organization for graduate study and independent research 
in International Air Law, open only to those already holding law degrees 
or to members of the Bar. Students in the Institute may proceed to the 
degree of LL.M. Director: Professor Eugéne Pépin. 


ALLAN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE OF PSYCHIATRY 


A Psychiatric Institute for teaching, research, and treatment. McGill 
University undertakes responsibility for the training and teaching 
facilities, and the Royal Victoria Hospital for the clinical work. Teaching 
covers both undergraduate instruction and advanced postgraduate 
training. Director: Professor D. Ewen Cameron. 


ARCTIC INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA 


An international organization, the Montreal office (and headquarters) 
of which has since 1945 occupied space provided by McGill University. 
It supports scientific research in northern North America, and maintains 
a reference library, a map collection, and a small museum. It co-operates 
with the University in the McGill-Arctic Institute-Carnegie programme 
which assists graduate students in northern studies. Director, A. T, Belcher. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE 


The Industrial Relations Centre is an integral part of the School of 
Commerce and was set up to promote research and to spread knowledge 
in the field of industrial relations. Corporations taking membership in 
the Centre enjoy the privileges of conferences and discussions and the 
use of the library and reference services. An active programme is carried 


on particularly during the winter months. Director: Professor H. D. 
Woods. 


INSTITUTES 


INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


A co-operative venture, gathering both staff and students from the Orient 
and the Occident, to interpret Islam as a living social force and to con- 
duct joint research on its modern developments. Qualified students may 
proceed to the M.A. (or to the S.T.M.), Director: Professor Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith. 


MONTREAL NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


This includes a hospital for the treatment of diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem and laboratories for the study of basic and applied science in the 
general field of Neurology. The Institute houses the University Depart- 
ment of Neurology and Neurosurgery, and undergraduate and graduate 
teaching is carried out as well as research. Director: Professor Wilder 


Penfield. 


INSTITUTE OF PARASITOLOGY 


A co-operative venture between the National Research Council and the 
University for the study of Parasitology in man and animals. It also 
co-operates with public authorities in the practical applications of 
Parasitology. It accepts qualified students who wish to proceed to the 
M.Sc. or the Ph.D. degree. The Institute is housed at Macdonald College, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, near Montreal. Director: Professor T. W. M. 


Cameron. 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTES 


The Applied Psychology Centre of the Department of Psychology 
sponsors a series of intensive training courses for management personnel. 
These include: (a) A two week Personnal Appraisal Institute for employ- 
ment department staff; (b) A one week Workshop in Discussion Leader- 
ship Techniques for training department staff; (c) A one week Job 
Evaluation Institute for industrial engineers; (d) A three week human 
relations course in Administration and Management Problems for senior 
executives. Particulars may be secured from the Director, Professor 


Edward C. Webster. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


RICHARD PENNINGTON, B.A., Lib. Dip. (London), University Librarian, 


The University Library, which is under the general management of a 
Committee of Senate, includes the Redpath Library and various Faculty 
and Departmental libraries in other buildings. 


The several libraries of the University now contain over 650,000 
volumes and 50,000 pamphlets and receive over 3,000 periodicals, 
Government publications, and transactions of various literary and scien- 
tific societies, 


The University Library is rich in early printed books, in Canadiana, 
and in rare pamphlets of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, It has 
special collections of David Hume, Rousseau, Rilke, Blake, Napoleon, 
Stephen Leacock, and Rudyard Kipling; in the Stearn Library it has a 
collection, both of books and puppets, illustrating the history of the 
marionette theatre of all nations and in the William Colgate Printing 
Collection a library devoted to typography. The Osler Library, devoted 
to the history of science from classical times, is famous also for its Sir 
Thomas Browne collection. 


The Blackader Library of Architecture has been established in honour 
of Captain Gordon Home Blackader, B.Arch. The Wood Library of 
Ornithology was presented by Colonel Casey A. Wood, M.D., LL.D., as 
a special research collection and reference library. The Blacker Library 
of Zoology, presented by Robert Roe Blacker and Nellie Canfield Blacker, 
is a comprehensive reference library on this special subject. It is supple- 
mented by the Lyman Collection of books on Entomology. The Dinah 
Lauterman Library of Art was established in 1946, The Faculty of 
Medicine (including the Bibliotheca Osleriana), the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing, the Faculty of Divinity, the School of Social Work, the School for 
Graduate Nurses, and the Royal Victoria College maintain libraries in 
their respective buildings. The Baillie Library of Chemistry, the Physics 
Library, Mining, Metallurgy, and Geology libraries are housed in the 
Physical Sciences Centre, and there is a departmental collection in the 
Department of Botany. The Library of the School of Commerce, 
which includes a section on Industrial Relations, is in Purvis Hall. The 
Faculty of Law Library is in Chancellor Day Hall. 


Students will find in the Redpath Library building the Undergraduate 
Library with seating for 352 readers and with a specially selected working 
collection of about 40,000 volumes. Third and Fourth year Honours 
students may on application obtain a permit for working in the Stack. 
Students writing a thesis are advised to consult the University Librarian 
early in their work as to books they will need which are not yet in the 
Library. There is also in the Redpath Library a Poetry Records Room. 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUMS 


a 


With the Library is affiliated the University Book Club, which supplies 
its members with recent publications and makes an annual contribution 
of books to the Library. 


The Library exhibits, from time to time, displays illustrating the 
subjects of the University curriculum, with special reference to art, 
bibliography, Canadian history, and the marionette theatre. 
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THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUMS 


1. PETER REDPATH MUSEUM 


The Peter Redpath Museum, a dignified building in the Neo-Greek style 
situated between the University Library and the Arts Building, was 
erected by the donor whose name it bears and was handed over to the 
University in 1882, the architects being Hutchison and Steele. It is the 
only building in the University designed solely for museum purposes. 
It contains, on three floors, a great variety of museum material: 


FSS TEass se ARES VISTA EK 


Top floor—Zoology: Vertebrates and invertebrates, including the Carpenter 
Collection of Mollusca. 


Second floor—Geology: Introductory exhibits; Dawson Collection of 
Palaeontology; Ferrier Collection of minerals; and a condensed exhibition 


of Economic Geology. 


Ground floor—Ethnology: Synoptic exhibit of primitive native cultures 
from North America and Africa; Lyman Entomological Collection. 

Director, Mrs. Alice Johannsen Turnham; Curator of Zoology, J. B32 
Cleghorn; Curator of Entomology, G. M. Moore; Curator of Geology, 
Mrs. J. S. Stevenson; Mala ologist, Vincent Conde; Curator of Education, 
H. G. Ferrabee; Cataloguer, Notman Collection, Barbara Chadwick. 


2. McCORD NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The McCord National Museum has been recently moved to 3507 Drum- 
mond Street where it is operated as a research centre for students and 
specialists in Canadian history. Acting Curator: G. R. Lowther; Historian: 


Mrs. Isabel Dobell. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Historian. 
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ETHNOLOGICAL MUSEUM 


Selections from this Museum, formerly housed in the Medical Building, 
are now on display as follows: 


1. Synoptic exhibits: Eskimo, North American Indian, and African 
material: Redpath Museum. 


2. Mediterranean Culture and Biblical World: Divinity Hall, 3520 
University Street. 


The remainder of the Ethnological Collection is in storage, pending 
provision of suitable quarters which will eventually house the Ethnological 
and McCord Museums under a single roof. 


In addition to the above there are other collections and exhibits of a 
specialized nature, ordinarily open only to students but to which access 
may be gained by application to the Curator concerned. These include 
the Anatomical, Medical, and Pathological Museums, the Museum of 
Hygiene, the Rutherford Collection of Experimental Physics, and the 
Botanical, Zoological, and Architectural collections. At Macdonald 
College there is a teaching collection containing an herbarium, a collection 
of insects, and other exhibits related to Canadian agriculture. 


McGill University 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


1957-58 


ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 


{TRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The entrance requirements of the various faculties and schools of the 
University are given in the General Announcement, and in the separate 
announcements of the faculties and schools. These announcements may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


PPLICATION FORMS 


Application forms for admission to the faculties of Arts and Science 
(including the School of Commerce), Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
and Divinity may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. Applications 
for admission to other faculties and schools should be made to the Deans 
of the faculties or the Directors of the schools concerned. All application 
forms give details of the certificates and records applicants must submit. 


\PPLICATION FOR RESIDENCE 
Students who wish to apply for residential accommodation must do so 
on special forms. These may be obtained from the Warden of the Resi- 
dence concerned or from the Registrar’s Office. 


ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 

of the University is definitely selective and no 
tudent who has complied with the 
ll be admitted. Students, therefore, 
il they have received official 


The admissions policy 
guarantee can be given that a s 
minimum entrance requirements wi 
should never come to the University unt 
acceptance of their applications. 


INQUIRIES 


The Registrar's Office will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning the 
University and to give advice to anyone who contemplates applying 


for admission. 
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FEES 
The University reserves the right to make changes without notice 
in the published scale of fees if, in the opinion of the Board 
of Governors, circumstances so require. 
Fees are not refundable, except under special conditions as 
described in the regulations concerning remission of fees (see 
page 305). 
i, UNIVERSITY FEES 
FULL TIME REGULAR STUDENTS 
(a) These fees include all the regular charges of the University f 
registration, tuition, laboratories, libraries, graduation, health se 
vice, physical education, sports, games and Students’ Society Fee 


i) EO a a ee eS CEM ae MRICS tr or SS $450.( 
Reonmerrerce tats Ok. beg se, Ur dt, Bio pb atti oe hy i Seo ine ae 450.( 
Dentistry (laboratory equipment not included)................... 551: 
Divinity (except regular candidates for ordination)............... 400.( 
Education (3rd and 4th years B.Ed. and B.Ed. (P.E.)) ........... 450.( 
Engineering and Architecture (all years)... ......0..0000.0.000050- 551. 
Nursing (Degree and Diploma Courses)..................0005005 450.( 
Lawe(iret; Second,'and Third -years)::. © .,0c, 2g tetiaw tet 450. 
EAE OURS UCAB): a cilcci4 tiie Bansal a Bac «ip + sak 4, 00 ladys Sirs St ee 393. 
Ebrary, school (includes library Visits).......... 5: ..> «>... 0) sees 450. 
NURSE Serta fee cho. cgeucit vio at « o> ~.pis.a go's. dod abu! Fateasnn sae a 650. 
uh tel oe ee ee ee a ne epineresig HL 365.00 to 550. 
Phvsiedvand Occupauonal Therapy ....... uss. .s + aes cs nena eee 450. 
PREC pe Aaa Reus PS 6 ates vos niet he Gn bce von Wt Te 450. 


(b) The following inclusive fees provide for only limited participation 
physical education and sports, and do not include admission to game 


(Graguate eitidies Usxcluding IM.14:5.) 4.< caw os0.0 aie 2 wee 400. 
PAterAAMONAU AIS LAW. 35 »ssesniy chou cote, Sy: satus ayait eR 400. 
DSO VY ONE see fog eis sinik os Sata weS'ws wine de coe a at Oe 400 
Master of Library Science—includes library visits................ 500 


CONDITIONED STUDENTS 
Special fee for an additional course repeated or substituted by 
conditioned students (one full course or two half courses)...... $ 10. 


LIMITED UNDERGRADUATES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
PP BEOCOULEON 5 5 Sonic anatis «3 a5y-4,0% & Oo.0 <_kce Sagem e e $100 


Half Ful 
PARTIAL STUDENTS Courses Cour: 


Arts, Science, and Commerce, per course............. $50.00 $100 
Engineering, per hour of instruction per week, perterm. 17.00 17 
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FEES 
. 
Information concerning the fees for partial students in other courses 
may be obtained from the Chief Accountant. 
The maximum fee charged for courses taken by partial students will 
not exceed the published fee for full time regular students, but in all 
other cases, partial students are subject to the following additional fees: 


(a) If taking three or more courses— 
AG leHCR iy. snd HO. SS “ule nes ee aed “ek beet? $15.00 
Health Service... vec rsnnree seer es magn 7.00 
Gindenta’ SOCIety .-.-- cscs cores sneneescrts 
#($16.50 in Dentistry, $17.00 in Engineering, 
$18.00 in Law, and $19.00 in Medicine) 


(b) If taking less than three courses— 
Grounds (use of Rinks and Tennis Courts during 


SEETSAY I ore OS SHE Re OU Fate OF EN $ 5.00 
McGill Daily and McGill Union....--..-++++++ 5.00 $10.00 
or, if desiring full Athletic and Health Service 
privileges— 
Mihishics 07.68 wo! @asume rs wombs RAs! $15.00 
Health Services acc sage cet jee Forint re * 7.00 
McGill Daily and McGill Union.....+++++++++: 5.00 $27.00 


PAYMENTS BY INSTALMENTS 
Fees, including board and residence, 1 
one at the beginning of the session and one on the 1 
ing. For this privilege the additional fee (payable $2.50 with each 
instalment) is:...--++s2ss0c00ttt? $5.00 
In special cases of hardship, application may be made to the Chief 
Accountant for more extended termts of payment. 


Il. SPECIAL FEES AND PENALTIES 


nay be paid in two instalments, 
5th of January follow- 


sw was! ALES SIS rss 


Late registration (first week) extra... eserererccsssen sete $ 5.00 | 
Late registration (second BAA ere oe 10.00 
Late payment fee (after specified TAPE occas «ca egunine nase aa 2.00 
Fine for late medical examination (see pages 311 and 312)...++ 5.00 
Gecduation.i1 Gbsentia .-. «+ o.0.0+: °s/t, 25h ANT NRMERe maT oe 10.00 
Bhaalicate Diploma. ony) otal pee ee Daa aioe 10.00 
Certified copy of student's 228s ee parts hear Slur Pe Sea 1.00 
Additional copy (at same Bib) cae. hie oe es eee eee ene 50 
Duplicated copies of student's record (12 copies)....-.+seeee 2.00 
Rereading-examination paper. /cvs ets oe) Pres eteeh 10.00 
Supplemental examinations, each paper... -- s+: est tutn ny 10.00 
Rental of microscope (per a po ac Eso at Gee A 7.50 
Rental of microscope (for the FE era ame reat Sik SR ail 12.00 


McGill graduates and graduates of other Universities may use the 


University Library on payment of an annual fee of $5.00. 
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lil. STUDENTS’ SOCIETY FEES 


University fees, listed on page 302, include an annual fee of $15.00 ($16.50 
in Dentistry, $17.00 in Engineering, $18.00 in Law, and $19.00 in 
Medicine) for the support of student organizations. Partial students 
taking three or more full courses are required to pay an additional fee, 
as set forth on page 303. The Dentistry fee includes $1.50 for the Dental 
Review; Medical and Law fees include $2.00 for the Medical and Law 
Journal respectively. 

The men’s fee is distributed as follows: McGill Union $3.50; McGill 
Daily $1.50; Students’ Executive Council $9.00; Undergraduate Society 


$1.00. In Law the Undergraduate Society receives $2.00; in Medicine 
and Engineering $3.00. 


The women’s fee is distributed as follows: Women’s Union $3.50; 


McGill Daily $1.50; Students’ Executive Council $9.00; Undergraduate 
Society $1.00. 


The fee of students in the Faculty of Graduate Studies is distributed 
as follows: McGill Union or Women’s Union $3.50; McGill Daily $1.50; 
Postgraduate Students’ Society $2.00. 


ATHLETICS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Free use of the gymnasium and swimming pool, rinks, tennis courts, 
playing fields, etc., is included in the University fees listed under section 
(a) on page 302, and $15.00 of the fees paid by regular undergraduates 
is allocated to the Department of Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation to support its programme, Students’ season tickets for the 
home games of the senior football team cost $1.50, and students’ tickets 
for the home games of the senior hockey team cost 25 cents each. All 
other home games are free to students. 


REGULATIONS FOR PAYMENT OF FEES 


1, Fees are due and payable at the Accounting Office immediately after 
registration; exact dates are shown in the announcements of various 
Faculties and Schools. A late fee of $2.00 is charged for payment after 
the specified dates, and no additional days of grace are allowed. 


2. The university does not issue bills for fees. Each student is required, 
at the time of registration, to complete a fee account giving full details 
of his fees for the session. To ensure identification, students or parents 
should enclose the fee account when paying fees. 


FEES 
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3, Fees may be paid in two instalments, one at the beginning of the 
session, and one on January 15th following. In such cases the instalment 
fee of $5.00 is charged. 
Ist Instalment 
One half of the total fees plus $2.50 instalment fee. Deduct 
deposits already paid. 


2nd Instalment 
Balance of total fees plus $2.50 instalment fee. 


4. Students registering late pay their fees at the time of registration, 

failing which they become subject to the late fee and the provisions of 

the following paragraph: 
As soon as possible after the prescribed dates for the payment of fees 
the Chief Accountant will send to the Dean of each Faculty a list of 
the registered students who have not paid their fees. The Deans will 
thereupon suspend them from attendance until such time as the 
fees are paid or a satisfactory arrangement is made with the Chief 
Accountant. 
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§. Further details concerning fees in the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research are given in the announcement of that Faculty. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING REMISSION OF FEES TO STUDENTS WHO LEAVE THE 
UNIVERSITY DURING THE COURSE OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


FRSawWSTtSss se ALPES SISTA EKA 


1. Studentswithdrawing from the University must cancel their registra- 

tion at the Registrar’s Office. 

2. In the case of students who, in spite of the fact that they leave the 

University before the end of the academic year, receive full credit for 
the year towards their degree, there shall be no refund of fees. i; 


3. In the case of students who leave during the academicyear and do not 
receive credit beyond the period of their attendance, the fees shall be 
remitted on the following basis: 

(a) In those Faculties where the academic year is divided into two 
terms, half of the annual fees shall be remitted to a student who leaves 


prior to the beginning of the second term. 
(b) In those Faculties where the year is divided into three terms, 
one-third of the fees shall be returned for each term that begins after 


the departure of the student. 

4. No fees shall be refunded for any term during which the student has 
attended classes, even though he leaves before the term has finished. 
5. Residence fees are payable for the full academic year and will not 
be refunded, except in special circumstances. 
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EXPENSES 
It will be seen that each full time regular student pays annually an 
inclusive University Fee (see page 302). There are no other regular fees 
and the only extras are for late registration, for graduation im absentia, 
etc., as listed above. Consequently the expenses of a student may be 
estimated by adding this fee and the cost of board and lodging (see pages 
306, 307, 309, 310). Books are necessarily a variable expense but prob- 
ably $60 a year would be their average cost in Arts and Science. Personal 
expenditure upon clothes, amusements, etc., is still more variable and 
no useful estimate is possible. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Inquiries regarding placement, part-time work, or summer employment 
should be directed to the University Placement Service. However, 
students taking a regular degree course generally have insufficient leisure 
to make heavy part-time work during the term advisable, and they are 
recommended not to rely upon earning any money while actuallyat college. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in the published scale of fees if, in the 
opinion of the Board of Governors, circumstances 
SO require. 

1. FOR MEN 


Application submitted after July Ist for residence in Douglas 
Hall or Wilson Hall will not normally be considered. 


DOUGLAS HALL OF RESIDENCE 


Douglas Hall was opened in September 1937. It is built on the staircase 
plan, each student normally having his own study-bedroom and sharing 
a sitting room with two other men, the three study-bedrooms and the 
sitting room forming a self-contained and separate suite. The residence 
has accommodation for approximately 150 students. Meals, under the 
supervision of a qualified dietitian, are served in the attractive refectory 
and residents have in addition the use of adequate common rooms, 
play rooms, etc. 


Bedding and towels are provided, 
A House Fee of $6.00 is collected by the University on behalf of the Resi- 
dent Students’ Society, and is payable with the Board and Residence fees 
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RESIDENCES 


NORMAL SESSIONAL FEES FOR BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


Engineering and Architecture: 
$685.00 


PiGE VOB oe se.sia;s. 4 sented me RNR Hteetey Ee Nate 
Subsequent years.......++eeeeeetererceertnsenetere tes 650.00 
Arts, Science, Commerce, By peace Re ea a ae 685.00 
Medicine and Dentistry (Fourth year)... 2... eee eee e eens 720.00 
Medicine and Dentistry (lower WEATale vcrcsesssr verse reste 750.00 


Students sharing a double study-bedroom will be allowed a rebate of 
$40.00 on the above fees. 


WILSON MEMORIAL HALL 
Wilson Memorial Hall, acquired in 1945, has accommodation for approxi- 
mately seventy students, most of whom share a double room. Otherwise 
the facilities of dining room and common rooms are similar to those at 
Douglas Hall. 
A House Fee of $6.00 is collected by the University on behalf of the Resi 
dent Students’ Society, and is payable with the Board and Residence fees. 


Se Tt 


NORMAL SESSIONAL FEES FOR BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


Engineering and Architecture (upper YCATS) scene sew ecceseeees $620.00 
Arts, Science, Commerce, Law, and First year Engineering..... 650.00 
Students sharing a double room will be allowed a rebate of $40.00 on 
the normal fee. A further rebate of $20.00 will be allowed in the case of 
a few of the less favourably situated rooms 
One half of the fee is payable at the beginning of the session, and the 


balance on January 15th. 
are in residence for any additional period are charged 


Students who 
extra at the rate of $3.50 per day. 

Owing to limited accommodation, the normal time of residence in 
either Hall is restricted to four years, or the time required to obtain 
one McGill degree, whichever is shorter. 

Any resident leaving the halls during the term will be held responsible 
for his room, until a replacement is found. 
for both residences may be obtained from the 


Application forms 
Warden’s Office, Douglas Hall of Residence. 
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LODGINGS 
The University has a register of lodgings which have been inspected and 
approved. For information about these rooms students should apply in 
person to the Rooms Registry in the Union during September. The 
Registry gives information to those who come to its office but does not 
itself reserve lodgings and it cannot answer correspondence. 
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The cost of board and lodging in approved rooms varies from $70 to 
$85 per month. Separately, board costs from $65, and a room from $35, 
upwards per month. 


Board is furnished in the McGill Union at low rates. 


Board and lodging for men may also be obtained in the Diocesan College 
and the Presbyterian College, which are affiliated with the University. 


FOR WOMEN 


ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE 


The main building of the Royal Victoria College was erected in 1899 under 
the terms of the endowment created by the Rt. Hon. Baron Strathcona 
and Mount Royal for the education of women at McGill University, 
A west wing was added in 1930-31 and an east wing in 1948-49, Inall, the 
College provides residence accommodation for 300 students. McLennan 
Hall, 3480 Ontario Avenue, formerly the home of Miss Isabella C. 
McLennan and donated by her to the University, provides additional 
accommodation for 26 students. Breakfast is served at the Hall and 
other meals at the Royal Victoria College. 


All women undergraduates registered at McGill University are auto- 
matically members of the Royal Victoria College, whether in residence or 


not, and are required by the University to complete the registration forms 
of the Royal Victoria College. 


The activities of all women students centre in the College, which con- 
tains a separate library, lounges, cafeteria, gymnasium facilities, health 
offices, infirmary, and accommodation for the Women’s Union, as well as 
residential quarters and the Warden's office. 


The Warden has general supervision over all the academic activities 
of the women students, Under the University statutes, she is responsible 
for ‘the preservation everywhere of the good character and good name 


of the College.” To this end she has jurisdiction over all women’s extra- 
curricular activities. 


APPLICATION FOR RESIDENCE 


(ce) Out-of-Town Applicants: 


The Royal Victoria College has the responsibility for residence for all 
women undergraduates whose homes are not in Montre 


al. Only in 
exceptional cases may an undergr: 


aduate who is not residing with her 
parents or guardian live out of residence, and then only with the Warden’s 
written approval. 


All women students whose homes are not in Montreal must make 
application for residence in the College, as well as for aFaculty or School, 
before their academic applications can be considered. 


RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 
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Residential application forms may be secured either from the Regis- 
trar’s Office of the University or from the College, and when completed 
should be addressed to The Warden, Royal Victoria College, McGill 
University, Montreal. It is to the candidate’s advantage to make appli- 
cation early, preferably by May 3ist. (Students should not await the 
results of their matriculation examination before applying.) 


Before a student can be officially accepted for residence, she must 
fulfil all the entrance requirements of McGill University, be acceptable 
for a full course leading to a degree or diploma, and comply with the 
health regulations (see paragraph on Health, page 310). 


Admission is based on scholarship, character, health, and general 
promise. 


(b) Montreal Applicants: 


It is expected that there will be limited accommodation in the College, 
during the 1957-58 session, for Montreal students who may wish to 
live in residence during some part of their academic career. Informa- 
tion regarding this may be obtained from the Warden’s Office of the 
Royal Victoria College. 


OPENING AND CLOSING OF RESIDENCES 


Registration dates for women students in Arts, Science and Commerce 
are as follows: 


First yeor—Tuesday, September 17th. 


Upper years—Tuesday and Wednesday, September 24th and 25th. 


Residences will open for First year students on Sunday, September 15th 
when the mid-day meal will be the first to be served; and for upper years 
on Monday, September 23rd. 


Students cannot enter residence before the dates specified. 


All students except seniors are expected to leave in May within 48 hours 
of their last examination; seniors, within 48 hours after Convocation. 


ROOMS AND FURNISHINGS 


In the Royal Victoria College there are 274 single and 15 double rooms. 
They are furnished with the following: bed, pillow, bureau, desk, book- 
case, desk chair, waste-basket, study lamp. Blankets (2), sheets, pillow 
cases, bath towels, and face towels are provided. Students should supply 
their own bed covering and bureau scarf. 

At McLennan Hall the rooms are large and accommodate two or three 
students each. Furnishings are similar to those described for the Royal 
Victoria College 
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RATES 
The charge for board and residence covering the period of the University 
Session (ARTS AND SCIENCE), exclusive of the Christmas holiday, is as 
follows: 

Sinple ro0m Git 1b. MHS $685.00 
Double room (15 only).......- 660.00 


Students in faculties with longer sessions are charged extra according to 
the length of the session. 


School of Physical and Occupational Therapy: 


1st year— Upper years— 
Single room........ $685.00 Single room........ $720.00 
Double room...... 660.00 Double room...... 695.00 


School of Physical Education: 


3rd and 4th years— 2nd year— 
Single room........ $685.00 Single room........ $720.00 
Double room....... 660.00 Double room....... 695.00 


Students who are in residence for any additional period for purposes of 
instruction, practice teaching, or examinations are charged at the rate of 
$3.50 per day. 


A House Fee of $10.00 is collected by the University on behalf of the 
Resident Students’ Society, and is payable with the Board and Resi- 
dence fees. This amount includes $2.00 key deposit which is refunded 
at the end of the session. 


HEALTH 


The health service for both resident and non-resident students is part of 
the University Health Service. Dr. M. Dorothea Mellor, of the Health 
Service, is assisted by resident nurses. 


No student who has an infectious illness or who comes from a house 
in which there has been an infectious illness may enter or return to the 
College unless the regulations of the Provincial Department of Health 
are observed. In all such cases the Warden must be notified and official 
consent secured. All students entering the University for the first time 
are required according to Provincial regulations to present a certificate or 
other satisfactory evidence of successful vaccination within seven years, 
or of insusceptibility to vaccine within five years. 


RESIDENCE FOR GRADUATE WOMEN STUDENTS (McLennan Hall). 


Application for residence from graduate women students will be con- 
sidered should there be vacancies after all undergraduates have been 
accommodated. The following rates are for McLennan Hall and cover 
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room and breakfast. Additional meals may be obtained at the Royal 
Victoria College Cafeteria at the regular prices. 


rates (Exclusive of the Christmas holiday) 


Course Period Single Multiple 

Dentistry 1, 2, 3 Registration—End of Session $535 $440 
Dentistry 4 Registration—Convocation 500 415 
Law 1, 2,4 Registration—End of Session 420 350 
Law 3 Registration—Convocation 460 380 
Library School Registration—Convocation 480 400 
Medicine 1, 2, 3 Registration—End of Session §35 440 

Medicine 4 Registration—Convocation 500 415 3 

Social Work Registration—End of Second - 

Term 505 420 A 

Graduate Faculty Registration—End of the Ex- - 

amination period. 440 365 fe 

Hh 


Additional periods will be charged at the following daily rates: Single, 
$2.00; Multiple, $1.65. 


HEALTH SERVICE (MEN AND WOMEN) 


The object of the University Health Service is to ensure that every student 
enrolled at McGill University shall be enabled to obtain themaximum 
protection for the development and maintenance of health at reasonable 


cost, during the University sessions. 


The facilities of the Health Service provide for the early discovery of 


any defects of health and direct the student to competent treatment for 


any serious defect which may be found. The personnel of the Health 


Service have all been chosen for their ability to give competent and 


sympathetic service. 


The Health Service provides treatment for minor illnesses or accidents. 


It is not the function of the Health Service to undertake the care of 


serious cases beyond the initial diagnosis and emergency treatment. The 
an or surgeon of his choice or 


patient will then be referred to the physiciz 
to the public service of designated hospitals. 
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be notified of any serious 


The families of o1t-of-town students will 
ye guided by their wishes 


illness, and the action of the Health Service will t 
or the advice of their family doctor. 


are presumed to be in good health. 


Students entering the University 
y should be furnished to the 


If they are not, a statement to the contrar 
Health Service before registration in the University is completed. 
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All students entering the University for the first time are required to 
present a certificate, or other satisfactory evidence, of successful vaccina- 
tion against smallpox. Students should be vaccinated before they cane 
to the University. If they have not complied with this Government 
regulation, they will be vaccinated at the University and a fee of $500 
will be charged. Failure to be vaccinated before a certain date in the tam 
may result in the imposition of a fine of an additional $5.00. 


The University is not responsible for damages of any kind resulting 
from accidents or athletic injuries which may occur, nor for the medal 
or hospital expenses incurred by any person suffering an accident or 
athletic injury. In the case of injuries which occur during intercollegnte 
or intramural competition in athletics or in preparation therefor, the 
Health Service will render treatment, including hospitalization, if neces- 
sary, but any hospital expense in connection therewith shall be limited to 
the same maximum amount and conditions as in the case of hospitalza- 
tion for illness. If circumstances appear to justify such action, the Director 
of the Department of Athletics, Physical Education, and Recreation 
may authorize additional services or contributions towards such cost. 


UNIVERSITY MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


The University requires all students (whether regular, limited or partial 
students, and whether undergraduate or graduate students) to present them- 
selves for examination by the University Health Service as follows: 


(i) In his, or her, first year, as a member of any Faculty, every studznt 
must present himself, or herself, for general clinical examination end 
routine laboratory tests. Examinations are given by appointment with 
the Health Service. Students who fail to comply with this requre- 
ment by November ist in any academic year will be subject to a fine 
of five dollars, and students who fail to comply with it by November 
15th will be suspended from membership of the University. Students 
should note that, in cases in which they have met this requirenent 
in one Faculty and have subsequently entered another Faculty, tiey 
must present themselves for re-examination as members of the 
Faculty to which they have transferred. 


(ii) In each academic year during their membership of the Universty, 
other students must present themselves, before November 1st, for a 
chest x-ray examination. Examinations are given by appointment 
with the Health Service. Students who fail to comply with this 
requirement by November 15th, in any academic year, will be subect 
to a fine of five dollars; and students who fail to comply with it by 
December 1st will be suspended from membership of the Universty. 


Participation in athletics is conditional upon the results of these 
examinations. 
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Provision is made, during the session, for the re-examination of any 
student who may seem to require it. 


Consultative service for all students is available at the various 
centres of the University Health Service. These centres are located for men 
on the McGill Campus at 486 Pine Avenue West; for women at the 
Royal Victoria College; for Macdonald College at the Infirmary. 

This service is optional on the part of the student. Any services obtained 
by the student from a private physician are the student’s responsibility. 

A limited number of house visits by a physician or nurse of the Health 
Service is undertaken as necessary for those living away from home and 
confined to bed. 

A student who has received medical attention for an illness or accident 
must be declared fit by the Health Service before he may resume partici- 
pation in classes or athletics. 
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The consultative service is included in the University Health Service fee. 


In case of hospitalization when obtained through the University Health 
Service, payment will be made for one-half of all public ward rates in a 
designated general hospital up to a maximum of $125.00 per student in 
any one session of the University. 


ane 


This contribution is not applicable to hospital expenses for an illness 
or other condition which was known or ascertained at the time of 
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admission. | 


Further detailed information will be furnished each student at the time 


of registration. 


PARKING ON UNIVERSITY GROUNDS 
The University does not permit students to park automobiles or motor- 
cycles anywhere on the Montreal campus except in certain areas which 
may be allotted for the purpose and then only after a permit has been 
obtained from the Students’ Executive Council. 
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Parking at Macdonald College is subject to restrictions. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by applying to the office of the Vice-Principal 


of the College. 
SPORTS FOR MEN 


There is intercollegiat 
sports, including football, hockey, 
tennis, boxing, wrestling, fencing, an 
programme of intra-mural competition in va 
Currie Memorial Gymnasium and Swimming 
for many indoor activities, while Mount 


e competition in approximately twenty different 
track, basketball, skiing, swimming, 
d golf, and, in addition, there is a wide 
rious sports. The Sir Arthur 
Pool provide accommodation 
Royal in Montreal and the 
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Laurentian Mountains north of Montreal provide excellent skiing country. 
A student in good health thus has ample opportunities for exercise and 
pleasant recreation. 


SPORTS FOR WOMEN 


For women students there is a wide choice of voluntary sports and 
recreations including archery, basketball, dancing, gymnastics, skating, 
skiing, swimming, and tennis. Special care is taken that no student 
undertakes any exercise for which she is physically unsuited. 


COMPULSORY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The University requires all students in the First year of the courses 
leading to the B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., B.Eng. degrees to take a course in 
Physical Education. There are a large number of activities and sports 
from which students may choose in order to satisfy this regulation. 
Details of the programme will be published at the time of registration. 


IMMIGRATION 


All students entering Canada to attend courses at the University should 
obtain from the Dean of their Faculty, the Director of their School, or 
the Registrar’s Office an official letter of acceptance, and should present 
this to the immigration authorities at the port of entry. 


BRITISH STUDENTS 


British students do not require passports to enter Canada but may 
require them if they wish to return. They are therefore advised to 
obtain them before leaving for Canada. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS 


American students do not need passports. They must, however, bring 
with them evidence of their American citizenship such as their birth 
certificate, baptismal certificate, naturalization certificate, or passport. 
Students coming from the United States of America who are not citizens 
of that country should carry evidence that they are in the United States 
legally, and prior to their return should obtain a re-entry permit from 
the American Immigration Department. 


OTHER STUDENTS 
All other non Canadian students should carry passports. 


UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 


The McGill University Book Store, at 3480 University Street, has a 
complete stock of books and materials recommended by the Staff, and 
a supply of microscopes, engineering instruments, drawing paper, pens, 
pencils, note-books, etc. The prices are standard retail prices, and profits 
are used directly for the benefit of the students. 


CALENDAR OF DATES, 1957 in| 
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CALENDAR FOR THE SESSION 1957-58 
1957 


May 29th, Wednesday. Convocation. 
June 13th, Thursday. School Certificate Examinations begin. 


June 27th, Thursday. French Summer School begins. 


June 30th, Sunday. Geograpny Summer School begins. 


July Ist, Monday. Dominion Day. 
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July 2nd, Tuesday. Summer School in Education begins. 


August 3rd, Saturday. Summer School in Education ends. 


August 9th, Friday. French and Geography Summer Schools end, 


August 21st, Wednesday. Last day for filing Ph.D. theses for Autumn 
Convocation. 


ARGS 225 ACESS 


August 26th, Monday. Last day for filing Masters’ theses for Autumn 
Convocation. 


August 28th, Wednesday. Supplemental examinations begin in Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Third and Fourth years B.Ed., Physical Education, 


and First year Engineering. 


August 29th, Thursday. Registration of Graduate Nurse students in the 
First year in the School for Graduate Nurses. 


August 30th, Friday. Registration in Medicine and Dentistry begins. 


Seplember 2nd, Monday. Labour Day. 


September 3rd, Tuesday. Registration at Macdonald College in the Institute 
of Education (School for Teachers, First year Physical Education, and 
First and Second years B.Ed.). Third and Fourth year B.Ed. students 
register at Macdonald College for practice teaching. Registration in 
Medicine and Dentistry finishes. High School Diploma students 
register at Macdonald College, Summer School in Mechanical Engi- 


neering begins. 
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September 3rd, Tuesday. Supplemental examinations begin in upper years 
of Engineering and Architecture. 

September 4th, Wednesday. Registration of students in Third, Fourth, and 

Fifth years of Physical and Occupational Therapy. Lectures begin in 

all years of Medicine and Dentistry, and the School for Teachers. 
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September 5th, Thursday. Lectures begin in Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
years of Physical and Occupational Therapy. 


September 7th, Saturday. Registration of Fourth year B.Sc.(H.Ec.) 
Teaching Option students. 


September 9th, Monday. Homemakers register. Special and Supplemental 
Summer Schools for Mechanical Drawing 511, 521, and 541 begin. 
Last day for receiving applications for admission to the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies. 


September 10th, Tuesday. Last day for reports on Ph.D. theses. 
September 10th, Tuesday, to September 20th, Friday. Final Orals for Ph.D. 


September 11th, Wednesday. Registration of Second year (9.00-12.00) and 
all part-time students (1.00-4.00) in the School of Social Work. 


September 12th, Thursday. Registration of First year students in the 
School of Social Work. 


September 13th, Friday. General Assembly and reception of all students 
in the School of Social Work. 


September 14th, Saturday. Architecture Sketching School begins. 


September 16th, Monday. Last day for reports on Masters’ theses. 


September 16th, Monday. Conservatorium of Music opens for both prac- 
tical and theoretical work. Registration of students in the Library 
School. Supplemental examinations begin in Divinity and in B.Sc.(Agr.) 
and B.Sc.(H.Ec.) courses. Fall Survey School begins. Instruction 
begins in the School of Social Work. 


September 17th, Tuesday. Registration of students in First year Arts 
(1:30-4:00), Science, and Commerce (9:00-12:00 noon), Engineering, 
Basic Nursing and Physical and Occupational Therapy. Registration 
of Second year B.Sc.(H.Ec.) students and B.Sc.(Agr.) students taking 
Agricultural Engineering 339, Lectures begin in the Library School. 


September 18th, Wednesday. Freshman Welcome. 1:45 p.m. Initial 
English Composition Test for Freshmen. Registration of students in 
First year B.Sc.(Agr.) and B.Sc. (H.Ec.). 


September 19th, Thursday. Lectures begin in the First year of Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering, Nursing and Physical and Occupa- 
tional Therapy and the Faculty of Music. 


September 24th, Tuesday. Other students in B.Sc.(Agr.), B.Sc.(H.Ec.), 
Handicrafts, and Advanced Diploma course in Agriculture register. 


CALENDAR OF DATES, 1957 
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9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. registration of students in upper years of B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Com., whose names begin with letters A to L and all students 
in Third and Fourth years B.Ed. 


September 24th, Tuesday and September 25th, Wednesday. Registration of 
students in Law and Divinity. 


September 25th, Wednesday. 9:00 a.m,-4:00 p.m. registration of students 
in upper years of B.A., B.Sc., B.Com. whose names begin with the 
letters M to Z. 


September 25th, Wednesday. Registration of all partial students in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. Second year graduate nurse students 
register in the School for Graduate Nurses. Second year students in 
Physical and Occupational Therapy register. Registration of Third 
and Fourth year students in Physical Education. 


September 25th, Wednesday. Registration of students in upper years of 
Engineering and Architecture. 


September 26th, Thursday. Lectures begin for B.Sc.(Agr.), B.Sc.(H.Ec.), 
Handicrafts, and Advanced Diploma Course students in Agriculture. 


September 26th, Thursday. Last day for receiving sessional registration 
forms approved by the Department in the Dean’s Office, Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. Lectures begin in upper years of 
Arts, Science, Commerce, Engineering, Architecture, Third and 
Fourth years B.Ed., Second year of the School of Physical 
and Occupational Therapy, and the School for Graduate Nurses 
(Graduate Nurse Students) and in all years of Law, Divinity, 
Agriculture, Household Science, and the Faculty of Graduate Studies 


and Research. 


September 27th, Friday. Late registration for First year students in 
Engineering. 

October 4th, Friday. Late registration for upper year students in Engi- 
neering. 

October 7th, Monday. Founder’s Day Convocation. 
(James McGill born October 6th, 1744, died December 19th, 1813) 


October 14th, Monday, Thanksgiving Day. No lectures. 


October 21st, Monday. Last day for registration at the Registrar's Office 


and for payment of fees for students in the Faculty of Graduate Studies 


and Research. 
October 28th, Monday. Registration and Supplemental examinations for 
Agriculture Diploma students. 
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October 29th, Tuesday. Lectures begin in Agriculture Diploma Courses, 
November 9th, Saturday. Last day of Autumn term, School for Teachers, 


November 11th, Monday. Autumn term examinations begin in the School 
for Teachers. 


November 11th, Monday. Remembrance Day Service. 


November 18th, Monday, to November 22nd, Friday (inc.). First practice 
teaching period in the School for Teachers. 


November 30th, Saturday, to December 14th, Saturday. Examinations in 
French and German for Ph.D. students. 


December 2nd, Monday. Winter term begins in the School for Teachers, 


December 20th, Friday. Last day of lectures and field work in the School 
of Social Work. 


December 21st, Saturday. Last day of lectures in all other Faculties and 
Schools. 


1958 


January 6th, Monday, First term examinations begin in B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Com., B.Ed., B.Eng., B.Arch., Agriculture, Household Science, 
Divinity, and the School for Graduate Nurses. 


January 6th, Monday. Second term begins in Law and Graduate Studies. 
Lectures resumed in Medicine, Dentistry, Music, the Library School, 
the School for Teachers and Physical and Occupational Therapy. 


January 8th, Wednesday, to January 10th, Friday. Examinations in the 
School of Social Work. 


January 13th, Monday, Second term begins in B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., 
B.Ed., B.Eng., B.Arch., Agriculture, Household Science, Divinity, 
the School of Social Work and the School for Graduate Nurses. 


January 13th, Monday, to January 17th, Friday, Second practice teaching 
period in the School for Teachers. 


January 20th, Monday, to January 24th, Friday, Examinations in the 
Library School. 


January 27th, Monday. Second Term begins in the Library School. 


February 10th, Monday. Founder's Day at Macdonald College. 
(Sir William Macdonald born February 10th, 1831, died June 9th, 1917.) 


February 14th, Friday, and February 15th, Saturday. Mid-term weekend 
holiday. 


CALENDAR OF DATES, 1958 
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February 18th, Tuesday. Macdonald Royal. 


March 1st, Saturday. Winter term lectures end in the School for Teachers. 


March 3rd, Monday, to March 14th, Friday. Third practice teaching period 
in the School for Teachers. 


March 15th, Saturday. Last day of lectures in Agriculture Diploma 
Courses. 


March 17th, Monday. Spring term begins in the School for Teachers. 


March 18th, Tuesday. Final examinations begin in Agriculture Diploma 


Courses. Supplemental examinations begin in B.Sc.(Agr.) and B.Sc. iH 
(H.Ec.) courses. ; 
March 26th, Wednesday. Graduation exercises, Diploma courses in A 
Agriculture. a 
e 
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April 3rd, Thursday. Lectures end in upper years of Engineering and 
Architecture. 


April 4th, Friday to April 7th, Monday (inclusive). Easter vacation in 
all Faculties and Schools. 


April 8th, Tuesday. Examinations begin in the upper years of Engineering 
and Architecture. 


April 14th, Monday. Last day for filing Ph.D. theses. 
April 18th, Friday. Last day of lectures in the School of Social Work. 


April 19th, Saturday. Lectures end in First year Engineering and in all 
other Faculties and Schools except Music, Medicine, Dentistry, the 
Library School, and the School of Social Work. 
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April 20th, Sunday. Baccalaureate Service at Macdonald College — 
3:00 p.m. 


April 22nd, Tuesday. Last day for filing theses for Masters’ degrees in 
Graduate Faculty and in the School of Social Work. 


April 23rd, Wednesday. Examinations begin in Arts, Science, Commerce, 


Third and Fourth years B.Ed., First year Engineering, all years Law, 
Divinity, Agriculture, Household Science, the School for Graduate 
and the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy. 
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Nurses, 
April 23rd, Wednesday, to A pril 25th, Friday. Examinations in the School 
of Social Work. 
April 25th, Friday. Examinations begin in Music. 
April 26th, Saturday. Instruction terminates in Conservatorium of Music. 
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April 28th, Monday. Full time field work (First year) and full time re- 
search (Second year) begin in the School of Social Work. 


May Ist, Thursday. Last day for application for the majority of Graduate 
Fellowships. Last day of lectures in Music. 


May 2nd, Friday. Lectures end in the Library School. 


May 5th, Monday, to May 14th, Wednesday, Examinations in the Library 
School. 


May 5th, Monday. Last day for reports on Ph.D. theses. 

May 5th, Monday to May 16ih, Friday. Final Orals for Ph.D. 

May 14th, Wednesday. Final examinations begin for Homemakers. 
May 15th, Thursday. Last day for reports on Masters’ theses. 
May 17th, Saturday. Last day of Spring term, School for Teachers. 
May 19th, Monday, to May 23rd, Friday. Library School trip. 

May 21st, Wednesday. Examinations begin in the School for Teachers. 
May 28th, Wednesday. Convocation. 


June Ist, Sunday. Divine Service, School for Teachers, Handicrafts 
Course, and Homemaker class of the School of Household Science. 


June 5th, Thursday. Graduation exercises, School for Teachers, Handi- 
crafts Course, and Homemaker class of the School of Household Science. 


June 6th, Friday. Second term ends in the School of Social Work. 


August 20th, Wednesday. Last day for filing theses in School of Social 
Work (for Autumn Convocation). 


McGill University 


Montreal 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 


Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 


Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Institute of Education 

Library School 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture and School of 
Household Science) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing com- 
mittees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 
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The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials 
of certain institutions.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


MeGill University 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


McGill University, founded under a bequest of the Hon. James McGill, 
a prosperous Mon treal merchant who died in 1813, was established as a 
university by Royal Charter in 1821. It is privately endowed, the 
trustees of its funds being the Board of Governors who constitute “The 
Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning”. 


et i 


The University has nine faculties and nine schools. Particulars of 
these are given on pages 411 to 418. Eight of the faculties are situated 
in Montreal where the University Campus lies on the lower slopes of 
Mount Royal, the hill from which the city takes its name. Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, about twenty-five miles from Montreal, 
is an incorporated College of the University, and houses the Faculty 
of Agriculture, the School of Household Science, and the Institute of 


Education. 
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McGill University is undenominational and has now for many years 
most of its faculties and schools. Admission 
Jents accepted into each faculty 


been co-educational in 
is definitely selective, the number of st 
being limited. In the 1956-57 session the number of men students study- 
ing for either degrees or diplomas was 4,926 and the corresponding number 
was 1,815. These students are drawn from every 
d from many other countries, the connexions w ith 
st Indies, and the United States naturally being 


out 66 


of women students 
province of Canada an 
Great Britain, the We 
strong. At present there are in residence at the University ab 
students from Great Britain and 442 from the United States. 
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ive in a condensed form the 


The following pages are intended to g 
at who contemplates entering the 


preliminary information that a stud 
y would require, together with the entrance 
ist of the certificates accepted. Details of the 
ertificates, the entrance exa ninations conducted 
School Certificate Announcement. 


faculties and schools are pub- 


Universit requirements of the 
various faculties and a ] 
Junior and Senior School C 
by the University, are given in the 
Separate announcements of the several 
lished and a list of these is printed on the inside of the title page. There 


is also a pamphlet enclosed with this announcement which gives the 
fees in the various faculties and schools, 2 description of the University 
residences for men and women, an account of the Health Service, and a 
calendar of dates. The Registrar's Office will be pleased to send one or 
more of these announcements to anyone interested or to answer inquiries. 
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VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


E. Ciirrorp Know gs, M.A., D.D. , Student Counsellor 


ADVICE 


Veterans who have any problems are recommended to consult Dr, E. C. 
Knowles, the Student Counsellor. Dr. Knowles has his office in the 
Arts Building. 


Visits are made periodically to Macdonald College. For anything 
urgent, however, students may get in touch with Dr. Knowles through 
the Assistant Bursar at Macdonald College. 


FACULTIES AND SCHOOLS 


eee 
The Faculties and Schools 
of the University 
A BRIEF OUTLINE WITH REFERENCES 


Announcements of these faculties and schools giving further details may be 
obtained from the Registrar's Office. 
e Pamphlet of General Information enclosed with this 


For fees see th 
announcement. 
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|. McGILL COLLEGE (FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE) 
Including the School of Commerce 
(See also page 421) 


The undergraduate work of the University in Arts, in Pure Science, and 
in Commerce is done in McGill College, usually called the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. The Dean of McGill College is the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science. The following degrees are awarded in the Faculty: 


Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) 

Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) 

Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.) 

Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.) 

Bachelor of Education (Physical Education) 

hese degrees, the Faculty offers both 


ALES eS 


In the case of the first three of t 
a General Degree and an Honours Degree. 

The Library School and the School of Social Work are integral parts 
of the Faculty which, therefore, recommends to Senate candidates for 
the degrees of Bachelor of Library Science and Master of Social Work. 
didates for the degree of Bachelor 


a oe ee oe | 


The work of students who are can 
of Commerce and for the degrees of Bachelor of Education and Bachelor 


of Education (P.E.) is supervised, under the Dean, by the Directors of 
the School of Commerce and of the Institute of Education, respectively. 
While the School and the Institute are integral parts of the Faculty, 
each has a separate Announcement. 

Period of Resident Study in the Faculty: Four years from Junior Matric- 
ulation or three years from Senior Matriculation (see School Certificate 
Announcement). In the B.Ed. course, the work of the first two years is 
taken at Macdonald College, at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, and the final two 
years are taken in Montreal. 
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Minimum Entrance Requirements: Junior Matriculation for admission 
to the First year. Junior and Senior Matriculation with second-class 
standing for admission to the Second year. (See pages 422 to 425.) The 
entrance requirements for students from American schools and for 
students from Great Britain are stated on page 431. 


Application Forms: For application forms apply to the Registrar’s 
Office. 


For further particulars of this faculty, see pages 421 to 431. 


I. FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
Degrees offered: Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery (M.D.,C.M.). 


Diplomas offered: The Diploma of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
(D.T.M. and H.) and diplomas for advanced study in the various clinical 
departments of the faculty. 


Period of Study in the Faculty for the Degree: Four years. 


Licence to Practise: A year of interneship, or a further year of study, is 
required before the University certifies thata graduate is entitled to take 
the qualifying examination of any of the licensing boards, so that the 
length of the full professional course is five years. 


Entrance Qualifications: The normal requirement is a B.A. or a B.Sc. 
degree, but students with exceptionally high qualifications may apply for 


admission at the end of the Third year of their course. The pre-medical 
work must include:— 


Physics: One year of general college Physics with laboratory work. 
Biology: One year of general Biology or Zoology with laboratory work. 

(One year of Zoology will be accepted, but Botany alone is not sufficient.) 
Chemistry: Two years. 


(a) One full year’s course of General Chemistry with laboratory work. 
(b) One full year’s course of Organic Chemistry with laboratory work. 


All candidates for admission to the Medical Faculty are required 
to take the Medical College Admission Test, or furnish a satisfactory 
explanation of why they are unable to do so. 


Students wishing to proceed towards medicine at McGill University 
are reminded that no specific “pre-medical”. course is offered. Work 
preparatory to Medicine is taken while students are proceeding regularly 
towards the B.A. or the B.Sc. degree in the Faculty of Arts and Science. 
Students who are preparing for entrance to the Faculty of Medicine are 
advised that they should not choose subjects which properly belong to the 
medical course, but should devote their time to securing a thorough 
preparation in the fundamental scientific and humanistic subjects, 


FACULTIES AND SCHOOLS 
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Students are strongly advised to make themselves familiar with 
the licensing regulations of the province or state in which they intend 
to practise and to take the necessary steps to become registered. The 
University requires Canadian students to register with the licensing body 
of their province before beginning their medical course. 


Since the University can accept only a small percentage of those who 
apply, application should be made to the Secretary of the Faculty of 
Medicine as early as possible and in no case after January Ist. 


For further details apply to the Secretary of the Faculty. Applica- 
tion forms for admission into the Faculty of Arts and Science or for 
admission directly into the Faculty of Medicine may be obtained from 
the Registrar’s Office. 


FACULTY OF LAW 


The course in the Faculty of Law provides a liberal education in legal 
principles and theory, and prepares students for the legal and notarial 
professionsas well as for public service and business. In the field of private 
law, the curriculum is based on the Civil Law system and in particular 
on the Quebec Civil Code; in the field of public law, stress is laid on 
Constitutional, International, and Administrative Law, and on the new 
institutions and procedures resulting from the increased réle of govern- 
ment in the modern state. 

Degree offered: Bachelor of Civil Law (B.C.L.). 

Period of Study for the degree: Three years. 

Students proceeding to the legal and notarial professions are required 
to take an additional year of practical training and to pass further exami- 
nations. 

Language Requirement: Students should be able to read French easily, 
and reasonable fluency in spoken French is recommended for those who 
intend to practise in the Courts of this Province. 

Candidates who have completed at least 
two years in the Faculty of Arts and Science at McGill University will 
be eligible for admission to the Faculty of Law. Other candidates for 


e to satisfy the Faculty that they have attained an 
intellectually qualified to 


Entrance Qualifications: 


admission will hav 
equivalent educational standard and are 
pursue with advantage the study of Law. 
In order to be admitted to the study of law by the Quebec Bar, candi- 
dates must hold the degree of B.A. from a Canadian university or a 
university or college of which the degree is recognized jointly by Laval, 
McGill, Montreal, Ottawa, and Sherbrooke universities and in addition 
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by the Bar, and satisfy the Bar examiners that they have successfully 
completed ‘‘the regular course in Philosophy” in an approved university. 
In order to be admitted to the legal profession they must be Canadian 
citizens. 


Candidates for admission to the notarial profession must be 
Canadian citizens and hold the degree of B.A. from a Canadian or 
English university or a University or College the degree of which is 
recognized as the equivalent by Laval, McGill, and Montreal Universities. 
They are required to have studied Latin. 


Further information regarding admission to the Bar may be obtained 
by applying to Mr. Charles Coderre, Q.C., Montreal Tramways Building, 
159 Craig St. W., Montreal, or by consulting the Bar Act of the Province 
of Quebec. Information regarding admission to the Notarial profession 
can be obtained by applying to Mr. Arthur Courtois, Room 320, New 
Court House, Montreal, or by consulting the Notarial Code, 1941 
R.S.Q., chap. 263 (as amended). 


Application forms for admission may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Faculty. 


IV. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


Degrees offered: (1) Bachelor of Engineering (B.Eng.), in the Depart- 
ments of Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Metallurgical, and 
Mining Engineering, and in Engineering Physics; (2) Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture. (See School of Architecture, below.) 


Period of Study for the Degree: Five years from Junior Matriculation. 


Entrance Qualifications: For admission to the First year, Junior 
Matriculation as for B.Sc. with an average mark of at least 60% and 
with definite strength in Mathematics and Science (see page 422). For 
admission to the Second year, full B.Sc. Junior Matriculation, and Senior 
Matriculation in English, Mathematics (Algebra, Trigonometry, and Co- 
ordinate Geometry), Physics, Chemistry, and one of Biology, French, Ge- 
ography, German, History, Latin, or Spanish. The regulations are given 
in full in the School Certificate Examinations Announcement and in the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Engineering. 


Students should not contemplate entering the Faculty of Engineering 
unless they have more than average mathematical ability. The minimum 
requirements in this subject are stated in the School Certificate Announce- 
ment. For further details see the Announcement of the Faculty of 
Engineering. 


FACULTIES AND SCHOOLS 


V. SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE (In THE FACULTY OF ENGINEERING) 


Degree offered: Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.). 

Period of Study for the Degree: Six years from Junior Matriculation. 

The entrance requirements in Architecture are the same as those for 
the Engineering courses (see above). The length of the course is six years, 
the first year being identical with the first year in Engineering. 

For further details, see the Announcement of the Faculty of Engineering. 


Vi. FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 


Degree offered: Doctor of Dental Surgery (D.D.S.). 

Period of Study in the Faculty for the Degree: Four years. 

Entrance Qualifications: At least two years in Arts and Science, including 
two years of lectures and laboratory work in Chemistry (inorganic and 
organic), and one year each of Physics and Biology (which must include 
a half year of Zoology). High School Physics will not be accepted. The 
requirement is one year of University Physics. 

To be qualified to practise in the Province of Quebec, a student must 
have taken at least two years of the B.A. or B.Sc course in an English 
university of Canada recognized by McGill University. The student 
should also register with the College of Dental Surgeons of the Province 
of Quebec as soon as he is admitted to the First Year of the Faculty of 


Dentistry. 


Vil. FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 


This faculty is housed in Macdonald College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
twenty-five miles from Montreal. 
Degree offered: Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, B.Sc. (Agr.). 
Diploma offered: Diploma in Agriculture. 
Period of Study in the Faculty for the Degree: Four years. 


fees, and further details, see the Announce- 
which may be obtained from the Registrar, 


Se 2 fd 


For entrance qualifications, 
ment of Macdonald College, 
Macdonald College, P.Q. 


Vill, FACULTY OF MUSIC 


Degree offered: Bachelor of Music (Mus.B.). 


Diplomas offered: Licentiate in Music (L. Mus.). 
Associate in Music (A. Mus.). 


Minimum period of study in the Faculty for the Degree: Four years. 
For further details see the Announcement of the Faculty of Music. 
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IX. FACULTY OF DIVINITY 
Degree offered: Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.), 
Period of Study for the Degree: Three years. 
Entrance Qualifications: A Bachelor’s degree (preferably B.A.) from a 
recognized University. 
For details, see the Announcement of the Faculty of Divinity. 


X. FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 

Degrees offered: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Science (M.Sc.), 
Master of Engineering (M.Eng.), Master of Architecture (M.Arch.), 
Master of Sacred Theology (S.T.M.), Master of Commerce (M.Com.), 
Master of Civil Law (M.C.L.), Master of (Applied) Science 
M.Sc.(App.), Master of Library Science (M.L.S.), Master of Laws 
(LL.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.), 
Doctor of Music (Mus.D.), 

For details consult the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


Xl. SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


(IN THE FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE) 
(Women Only) 


Degree offered: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics [B.Sc. (H.Ec.)]. 
Diploma offered: Homemaker Certificate. 
Period of Study for the Degree: Four years. 


For entrance requirements and other details see the Announcement 


of Macdonald College which may be obtained from the Registrar, Mac- 
donald College, P.Q. 


XII. LIBRARY SCHOOL (In THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE) 
Degree offered: Bachelor of Library Science (B.L.S.). 
Period of Study: One year. 
Entrance Qualifications: Bachelor’s degree. 
For details see the Announcement of the Library School. 


XII. SCHOOL FOR GRADUATE NURSES 


(IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE) 
DIPLOMA COURSES 


One-year programmes in: 

1. Teaching and Supervision in Schools of Nursing with specialization 
in Teaching of the Basic Sciences, Medical-Surgical Nursing, Psy- 
chiatric Nursing, and Maternal and Child Health Nursing. (Students 


FACULTIES AND SCHOOLS i 


may elect to do the major part of their work in either Pediatric 
Nursing or Obéstetric Nursing.) 
2. Public Health Nursing. 
Entrance Qualifications: Junior Matriculation or its equivalent, and 
graduation from an approved school of nursing. 


Satisfactory professional experience is a prerequisite. 


DEGREE COURSES 


Bachelor of Nursing 


2 aaD>> ww 


Two-year programmes leading to a degree of Bachelor of Nursing 


(B.N.), with study in two main areas: 
on (with opportunity to continue study 


4, Advanced Nursing Educati 
ar) or Administration in Hospitals 


in the special field selected in First ye 
and Schools of Nursing. 


2. Teaching and Supervision or Administration in Public Health 


Nursing. 
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Senior Matriculation or its equivalent, and 


Entrance Qualifications: 
1 school of nursing. 


graduation from an approvec 
Satisfactory professional experience is a prerequisite. 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
This is a basic programme for high school graduates which prepares 
in the hospital or the public health nursing 
Quebec Nurses’ Act. For candidates who 
or its equivalent, the time 


them for professional nursing 
fields and to practice under the 
enter with McGill Junior Matriculation, 
needed to complete the requirements is five years. 
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McGill Junior Matriculation, or its equivalent, 


Entrance Qualifications: 
all papers of at least 65 per cent. 


with a general average for 


XIV. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK (In THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE) 


A two-year graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Social 


Work (M.S.W.). 

Entrance Qualifications: A Bachelor’s degree from a university or college 
Applicants should have completed, with superior 
ding a broad liberal education, 
articularly sociology, 


of recognized standing. 
standing, an undergraduate course provi 
with a substantial core in the social sciences, P 
psychology, economics, and political science. 

For details see the separate Announcement of the School of Social Work. 
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XV. SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


(IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE) 
(Women Only) 


Period of Study: Three years in the School leading to the Diploma 
of Physical or of Occupational Therapy. Five years in the School leading 
to a degree in Physical and Occupational Therapy [B.Sc.(P.&0.T.)]. 


Entrance Qualifications: Junior Matriculation or its equivalent. 


For further particulars see the separate Announcement of the School 
of Physical and Occupational Therapy. 


XVI. FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


(IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE) 


A residential summer school with an entirely French staff, offering 
undergraduate and graduate courses. 


Dates: 28th June to 10th August. 
Inclusive Fee (tuition, room, and board): $295. 


For special Announcement apply to the Director, French Summer 
School, Arts Building, McGill University. 


XVII. GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL. 
(IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE) 


A residential six weeks’ summer school held at Stanstead, Que., and 
offering undergraduate and graduate courses. 


Dates: June 30th, August 9th, 1957. 


For special Announcement, apply to the Director, Geography Summer 
School, McGill University, Montreal. 


XVIII. INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
(IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE) 

The School for Teachers and the School of Physical Education are part 
of this Institute. 

Degrees offered: Bachelor of Education, and 

Bachelor of Education (P.E.) 

Diplomas offered: Diploma in Physical Education, and High School, 
Intermediate, Elementary, Kindergarten Diplomas (Issued by the Central 
Board of Examiners, Quebec). 


Period of Study: Degree courses—four years (two years at Macdonald 
College and two years at McGill University. 


Diploma in Physical Education—two years 
Other Diplomas—one and two years 


For further details, see the Announcement of the Institute of Education. 


FACULTIES AND SCHOOLS 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO ALL FACULTIES 


Application forms for all years in the Faculties of Arts and Science, and 
Engineering, and for the First Year in Medicine, Dentistry, and Divinity 
may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. Application for admission to 
other faculties or years should in the first instance be made by letter to 
the Registrar. 


All letters of inquiry should indicate the degree or diploma in which 
the candidate is interested, so that specific advice can be given regarding 


entrance requirements. 
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ADMISSION FROM OTHER UNIVERSITIES 


A student of another university applying for advanced standing or for 
exemption from any subject or subjects which he has already studied 
must submit with his application a certified copy of his academic record, 
and may in addition be required to submit a Calendar or Bulletin of the 
University in which he has previously studied. He should also arrange 
to have sent separately to the University a confidential report from an 
officer of instruction or administration who is familiar with his work. 


RESIDENTIAL ACCOMMODATION 


The University maintains a number of r 
in the General Information Pamphlet enclosed with this Announcement. 
Space is limited, however, and the University does not undertake to 
mmodation for all men students. Application for, and 
admission into, an academic course are entirely separate from application i 
for, and admission into, a University residence. Residential application 
forms can be obtained from the individual residence or from the Registrar’s 


Office. 


esidences which are described 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


Details of the University Entrance Scholarships and of other scholarships, 


bursaries, and loan funds are given in the Scholarships Announcement 


which may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 


Faculty of Arts and Science and 


All students in the First year of the 
d to take and complete a pro- 


the Faculty of Engineering are require 
gramme in Physical Education. 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS 


McGill University welcomes properly-qualified foreign students provided 
they have an adequate knowledge of written and spoken English. Their 
qualifications are normally judged upon the results of their academic 
record in the country theycome from and there are no special entrance 
examinations for them. The University does not offer any intensive sum- 
mer courses in English for foreign students, but the Registrar’s Office 
will be glad to give information about these courses in other Canadian 
universities. Information about similar courses offered by colleges in 
the United States can be obtained from the Institute of International 
Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


i 


The ‘Faculty of Arts and Science 


For further particulars see page 411 and also the separate 
Announcement of the Faculty. 


The undergraduate work of the University in the Humanities, and in 
Social Sciences (B.A.), in the Physical and Biological Sciences (B.Sc.), 
and in Commerce (B.Com.) is done in McGill College, usually called the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. Complete details of these courses are given 
in the separate Announcements of the Faculty of Arts and Science and 
the School of Commerce, but the information on page 411 and the follow- 
ing notes will, it is hoped, answer most of the inquiries a student entering 
the First or Second year of the Faculty would wish to make before actually 
coming to the University. 


34s >> 


Correspondence should in the first instance be sent to the University 
Registrar. 


WOMEN STUDENTS 
Women are admitted to the courses and to the degrees of the Faculty 
on the same terms as men. 


Women students whose homes are outside Montreal must make appli- 
cation for residence before May 31st to the Warden of the Royal Victoria 
College. At the same time, they must submit their academic appli- 
cations. Forms for these purposes are obtainable from the College or 
from the Registrar’s Office. (See also pages 307: to 310 of the General 
Information Pamphlet enclosed with this Announcement.) 
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AGE OF ADMISSION 7, 
Except in special circumstances, no student under the age of sixteen is 
admitted to the First year, or under the age of seventeen to the Second 


year. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Eligibility to enter the University through Junior or Senior Matricula- 
tion is determined fundamentally by reference to the standards main- 
tained by the McGill School Certificate Examinations. These examinations 
are described in detail in the School Certificate Examinations Announce- 
ment, but the names of the required papers are given below. The pass 
mark is in all cases 50%. Certain other public examinations also recognized 
for admission to the University are listed on pages 430 and 431. A 
student with incomplete qualifications cannot be admitted as a regular 


undergraduate. 
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ENTRANCE THROUGH McGILL SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


1, ENTRANCE TO THE FIRST YEAR (Junior Matriculation) 


To qualify for admission to the first year of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science a candidate must pass within a period of sixteen months in each 
of the ten McGill School Certificate papers listed below, or their recognized 
equivalents. 


If a candidate has failed in a paper or if his average falls below the 
required value, he may ask for reconsideration of his application on the 
basis of re-written papers, but the final mark will be counted in all cases. 

(a) For admission to the First year of the B.A. course a candidate must 
pass in each of the following papers in the University’s Junior School 
Certificate and obtain an average of at least 65% on the examination as 
a whole. 


No. of 


Subject 


Papers 
2 English 
1 General History 
rs Latin or Greek 
2 French; Latin; Greek; German; or Spanish; 


(a language not already chosen) 
2 Elementary Algebra and Elementary Geometry 
1 One of the following: 


Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Drawing; Geography; British 
or Canadian History; Physics; Music; Intermediate Algebra; 
Trigonometry; or a foreign language not already chosen 
(the average of the two papers in a foreign language is 
counted). 


10 papers 


A candidate who has not taken Latin or Greek in the entrance examina- 
tion may be admitted if he has the full B.Sc. qualifications with an 
average mark of at least 70%. If he is admitted he will be required to 
include two years of Latin or Greek in his B.A. programme. 


(b) For admission to the First year of the B.Sc. course a candidate 
must pass the following papers in the University’s Junior School Certificate 
Examination and normally obtain at least 70% upon the examination 
as a whole. Special consideration may, however, be given to B.Sc. 
candidates who have secured an average of 65% to 70% and have shown 
special distinction in such scientific subjects as they have taken in their 
matriculation, i.e., Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, or Botany. 
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No. of Subject 
Papers 
2 English 
1 General History 
2 French or German (both papers) 
1 Elementary Algebra 
1 Elementary Geometry 
1 One of the following: 


Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Physics 


2 Either Latin or Spanish or French or German (if not already 
chosen), or any two of the following papers not already chosen: 


34> ww 


(a) Intermediate Algebra 
(b) Trigonometry 
(c) Biology or Botany (Biology and Botany may not both 


be chosen) 
(d) Chemistry 
(e) Geography 
(f) Physics 


(g) British or Canadian History 


ASS SS see 


(h) Music or Drawing (Music and Drawing may not both 
be chosen) 


10 papers 


First year of the B.Com. course, beginning with 
didate must have satisfied either the require- 
A. or the requirements for entrance to the 


(c) For admission to the 
the 1957-58 session, a can 
ments for entrance to the B. 
B.Sc. Course. 


== wr Sess 


n to the First year of the B.Ed. or B.Ed. (P.E.) course a 
irements for admission to the first year of 
Students applying for admission by means 
Leaving examinations may offer Agri- 
North American Literature as optional 


(d) For admissio 
candidate must fulfil the requ 
the B.A. or the B.Sc. course. 
of the Quebec High School 
culture, Household Science, or 
papers. 
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2. ENTRANCE TO THE SECOND YEAR (Senior Matriculation) 


A candidate may be considered for admission to the Second year of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science if he has passed in the appropriate ten papers 
of the McGill Junior School Certificate Examination, or their recognized 
equivalents, and if he has passed within a period of sixteen months in 
the papers of the McGill Senior School Certificate Examination, or their 
recognized equivalents, with an average of at least 70% on the examina- 
tion as a whole. Special consideration may, however, be given to can- 
didates who have received an average of 65% to 70% if they have obtained 
high standing in all such subjects as they have taken in the examination 
which are appropriate to the degree course which they wish to enter. 
These are: 12 Arts—English, Languages, History; im Science—Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Biological Science; in Commerce—English, 
History, Mathematics. 


The same provisions regarding re-written papers apply to Senior 
Matriculation as apply to Junior Matriculation (see page 422). 


Only in exceptional circumstances may a student who has not qualified 
for entrance to the First year through Junior Matriculation be admitted 
to the Second Year by Senior Matriculation alone. 


(a) For admission to the Second year of the B.A. course — 
English 
Latin or Greek 
Mathematics (see footnotes } and *) 


*Two papers: one in Algebra and one in Trigonometry. Candidates 
who have passed in School Certificate Trigonometry may write Co-ordinate 
Geometry instead of Senior Trigonometry. The paper in Co-ordinate 
Geometry, written in addition to the other two, if necessary, is strongly 
recommended for candidates who intend to study for Honours in 
Mathematics, Physics, or Chemistry. 


All B.A, candidates are advised to offer Mathematics as one of the 
Senior Matriculation subjects. If, however, a student intends to follow 
an Honours course in one of the Humanities, or in Political Science, or in 
History, he may in certain circumstances be permitted to offer another 
subject in which he has shown marked proficiency in place of Mathe- 
matics. The regulations governing the matter are quite specific, and 
any student who contemplates making the substitution should, before he 
commences his Senior Matriculation year, consult the School Certificate 
Examinations Announcement or the Announcement of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science to make sure that he is eligible. 


q FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
Any two of the following:— 
1. History 
2. Latin or Greek (the one not already chosen) 
3. French 
4. German 
5. Spanish 
6. Science (Physics or Chemistry or Biology) 
7. Music 


8. Geography 
Faculty of Medicine 


Candidates who intend to apply for entrance to the 
t take Mathematics. 


at the end of the Third year of the B.A. course mus 
(b) For admission to the Second year of the B.Sc. course — 
English 
Mathematics’ 
Physics 
Chemistry 


French or German? or Spanish or Latin or 
Greek or History or Biology or Geography 
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(c) For admission to the Second year of the B.Com. course — 


English 

Mathematics’ 

Accountancy*® 

A modern foreign language 

History, or a second foreign language, 
Geography) 


ALES Ss 


or a Science (including 


one in Algebra and one in Trig- 


1For B.Sc. and B.Com.—two papers, 
d in School Certificate Trigono- 


onometry. Candidates who have passe 
metry may write Co-ordinate Geometry instead of Senior Trigonometry. 


etry, written in addition to the other 
ended for candidates who intend 
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The paper in Co-ordinate Geom! 


two, if necessary, is strongly recomm 
to study for Honours in Mathematics, Physics, or Chemistry. 
in Junior French may 


he two papers 1 
ding in German by passing the Junior 


2A candidate who has passed t 
obtain Senior B.Sc. or B.Eng. stan 
examinations in this subject. 


*Applications of students who have substituted another subject for 
Accountancy may be considered if their standing is high enough. 
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FURTHER INFORMATION 


Full details of the above examinations are given in the School Certificate 
Examinations Announcement. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


It is advantageous for out-of-town candidates to make preliminary 
application, on the proper forms, as early in the year as possible, supple- 
menting this later with the required certificates, transcripts, etc., as 
these become available. 

Applicants should note that clear photo-copies of original documents 
are acceptable if submitted in duplicate. Sending such copies avoids 
the risk of losing the originals in the mails. 

The Admissions Committee also requires a confidential report from 
the Principal of the applicant’s school. This may if desired be made 
on a form obtainable from the Registrar. 

Students whose native language is not English must satisfy the Assis- 
tant Dean that their command of written and spoken English is adequate. 

The number of students admitted is limited, and the Faculty is not 
bound to accept all applicants who have passed the required examinations. 


CLASSES OF STUDENT IN THE FACULTY 


426 


(1) Regular Undergraduates: Students with complete matriculation 
qualifications taking the regular work of their year towards a degree. 


(2) Limited Undergraduates: Students with complete matriculation 
qualifications who have been given the permission of the Dean of the 
Faculty to distribute the four years’ work over five or more years (but 
not more than eight years), on the understanding that the sequence of 
courses conforms to the regular undergraduate rules and time table. 


Limited Undergraduates are not eligible for scholarships, bursaries, or 
prizes of any description and may not read for an honours degree. 


(3) Partial Students: Students not registered as proceeding to a degree 
who are allowed to take one or more lecture courses. Partial students 
must obtain the Dean’s permission to register and must satisfy the 
lecturer in the course concerned that they have sufficient ability to do 
the work in such a course. Applications may be refused if limitation of 
space in lecture rooms and laboratories requires it. A student who has 
tried and failed to matriculate is not allowed to register as a partial 
student except in special circumstances. 


If a partial student hopes to secure credit for a course, he or she must 


fulfil all the requirements of classroom work and tests which are prescribed 
for that course for regular students. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
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A partial student who has successfully passed the courses of a previous 
year is not necessarily accepted at a later session. 


Subject to the above limitations, lectures are open to partial students 
in both honours and general classes. Such a student may request the 
Registrar to issue a certificate stating that he has followed certain courses 
and showing his class standing in each. Work taken by a partial student 
cannot, however, be counted towards a McGill degree without a special 
vote of Faculty. 

Partial students are not eligible for scholarships, bursaries, medals, 


or prizes. 


PERIOD OF STUDY 
The regular length of the course for a B.A., B.Sc., or B.Com. degree 
is four years from Junior Matriculation, or three years from Senior 
Matriculation. Students from other universities are sometimes admitted 
he bachelor’s degree is never conferred upon a 
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f to the upper years, but t 
student who has spent less than two years in the Faculty. 


REGISTRATION 
First year students register on 
Arthur Currie Gymnasium-Armoury. 
register from 9.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon; 
4.00 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 17th, in the Sir 
Science and Commerce students 
Arts Students from 1.30 to 


Upper year students in Arts, Science, and Commerce whose names 
begin with the letters A to L and all Third and Fourth year B.Ed. 
students register on Tuesday, September 24th from 9.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. 


ARES Ss CLEP e 


Arts, Science, and Commerce whose names 


Upper year students in 
and all partial students register on Wed- 


begin with the letters M to Z 
September 25th from 9.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. 


nesday, ° 
After the above official days of registration a special late registration fee 


must be paid (see General Information pamphlet). 
er October 15th except by special permission 


y= 25 = Sa 


No student is admitted aft 
of the Dean. 


Special regulations for the registration of women students are given in 


the General Information pamphlet. 


ADVISERS 


Students may consult the Dean, any of the Group Chairmen, or the 
Assistant Dean, at any time. Women students may also consult the 


Warden of the Royal Victoria College. 
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FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME 


The academic programme of a student in the First year of the Faculty 
is generally similar to the Senior Matriculation subjects (See pages 424 
and 425) required for direct admission to the Second year, but a greater 
number of optional subjects is provided within the University. An 
exception is the compulsory course in Economic History in the First 
year of Commerce, for there is no course equivalent to this in Senior 
Matriculation. 


ADVANCED COURSES IN THE FIRST YEAR 


The Departments giving instruction in the First year offer special 
lectures or work of a more advanced character to students with adequate 
qualifications. These advanced courses are generally arranged by the 
Departments when lectures actually commence. 


Students in the First year who have the necessary qualifications may 
be permitted by the Dean to take one or more Second year courses. 


GENERAL DEGREES AND HONOURS DEGREES 


An undergraduate in the Faculty of Arts and Science may proceed to a 
General Degree, involving the study of a fairly wide range of subjects 
with a limited amount of specialization, or to an Honours Degree which, 
after the Second year, necessitates almost complete specialization in 
either one or two subjects. For details see the Announcement of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. 

The word “Honours” is used in the Faculty of Arts and Science in 
the above sense only. Students who have shown marked ability while 
proceeding to a General Degree may be awarded Distinction or Great 
Distinction upon graduating, but do not obtain Honours. 


COURSES 
Study for degrees in the Faculty is conducted by the following Depart- 
ments: 
Anatomy (a) Economics and Political 
(s) Bacteriology and Science 
Immunology Education 
(s) Biochemistry (a) English (including some 
(s) Botany work in Theatre Arts) 
(s) Chemistry Fine Arts 


Classics (Latin and Greek) Genetics 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


(a,s) Geography (s) Physiology 
(s) Geological Sciences (a,s) Psychology 


(a) German Religion 
(a) History Romance Languages 
(a,s) Mathematics [French(a); Spanish, 
: : Italian] 
Music , 
: (a) Sociology and 
(a) Philosophy Anthropology 
(s) Physics (s) Zoology 


Certain interdepartmental courses are offered as well 


Departments offering Honours courses for the B.A. degree are marked 
(a): those offering Honours courses for the B.Sc. degree are marked (s). 


Students proceeding to the B.Com. degree also take courses in 


Commercial Law 


Accounting 
Business Organization and Industrial Marketing 
M : , eer 
anagement Science in Economic Life 


B. Com. students who undertake sufficiently specialized work in Eco- 
nomics or Political Science (Public Administration) may obtain an 
Honours degree in one or other of these subjects. 


ATTENDANCE 
Students in the First and Second years are required to attend at least 
seven-eighths of the total number of lectures and of the total number of 


laboratory periods in each course. 


EXAMINATION MARKS 
The pass mark in all examinations is 50 per cent, and the minimum 
marks for first and second class standing are 80 per cent and 65 per cent 
respectively. 


THE TWO TERMS 


The regular session is divided into two terms, the first starting about the 
1st of October and the second starting about the 12th of January. In the 
first term, however, lectures in the compulsory courses of the First year 
begin a week earlier. (For Calendar, see the General Information Pam- 
phlet.) Students commencing a year in the Faculty are normally permitted 


to enter only at the beginning of the Fall term. 


ADMISSION TO THE SECOND AND THIRD YEARS 
e Second and Third years of the Faculty 


Applications for entrance to th 
r forms, and must 


should be made to the Registrar’s Office on the prope 
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be accompanied by complete details of previous school and university 
work. (See also pages 419, 424.) 


To obtain a bachelor’s degree a student must spend at least two years 
in McGill College. 


CONCERNING STUDENTS WHO INTEND TO PROCEED 
INTO THE PROFESSIONAL FACULTIES 


Each undergraduate in the Faculty is required to register for one of 
the bachelor’s degrees offered (see page 411), and, unless otherwise 
instructed by the Dean, must follow the regular work of his year toward 
this degree, 


Students intending to transfer into one of the professional faculties 
before graduating in Arts and Science should make themselves familiar 
with the entrance requirements of the faculty they seek to enter and 
should see that the courses they choose conform with these requirements, 


For details concerning the granting of the B.A. or B.Sc. degree to 
students who transfer into the Faculty of Medicine or the Faculty of 
Dentistry at the end of the Third year, see the Announcement of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


A separate announcement giving details of scholarships and bursaries 
may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


EXAMINATIONS RECOGNIZED FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE UNIVERSITY 


McGill University recognizes a number of public examinations as con- 
ferring, in certain circumstances, the equivalent of Junior or Senior 
Matriculation standing for admission to the Faculty of Arts and Science, 
the Faculty of Engineering, and other faculties and schools. 


The Admissions Committees of the various faculties require generally 
that: 


(1) The certificate has been obtained under no easier condi- 
tions than those of McGill Matriculation. 


(2) The subjects of the examination and the school course 
followed are those the University requires. 


(3) The school records and confidential reports are satisfactory. 


RECOGNIZED EXAMINATIONS 


Candidates who wish to enter by certificate should in no circumstances 
come to the University without first having obtained an official acceptance 
of their application. 

The following gives a brief outline of the certificates and examinations 
which will be considered on their merits towards meeting the University 
entrance requirements, For more extensive lists and further details see 


the School Certificate Examinations Announcement. 


1. For admission to the First year of the B.A., B.Sc., B. Com., B.Ed., B.Eng., 
B.Arch., B.Sc.(Agr.), B.Sc.(H.Ec.), B.Ed.(P.E.), and B.Sc.(P&0.T.) 


courses; 


Canada 


The recognized Junior Matriculation or equivalent examinations of 
the various provinces. 


Great Britain 
In the General Ce 
excluding Religious Knowledge will be 


rtificate of Education, passes in five suitable subjects 
the normal standard for admission. 


United States 
The tests of the Colle; 
from the United States are 


ye Entrance Examination Board. All candidates 
advised to write these tests, preferably at 
the January or the March session. The Scholastic Aptitude tests and 


three Achievement tests, the latter chosen in consultation with the 
should be taken. Further particulars are 
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applicant’s school Principal, 
available from the Registrar's Office. 
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Miscellaneous 
Other certificates such as those issued by universities or public examin- 
ing boards will be judged on their merits and accepted if they meet all 


the University requirements. 
N 2. For admission to the Second year of the B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., B.Ed., 
B.Eng., B.Arch., B.Sc.(Agr.), B.Sc.(H.Ec.), B.Ed(P.E.), and B.Sc. 
(P.&0.T.) courses, and to the degree course in Nursing: 


Canada 
The recognized Junior and Sen 
inations of the various provinces. 
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ior Matriculation or equivalent exam- 


Great Britain 
In the General Certificate of Education, passes in five 
t Advanced level. 


at Ordinary level 


and two appropriate subjects a 


United States 


Completion of one year in an approved college with a suitable syllabus 


and good grades. 
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Montreal 
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School Certificate 
Examinations 


June and September 1958 
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Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


, 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and 
in Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 


Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 

Institute of Education 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Library School 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, and School of 
Household Science,) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


_— 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing com- 


mittees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


————— 


The Calendar (available for distribution only to libraries and officials of 


certain institutions.) 
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The School Certificate 


The Junior School Certificate examination is intended as a test for pupils 


who are completing their secondary school education. 


are given below, and also the require- 
ments for admission to various courses at McGill University. It must be 
emphasized that these are not the same thing. To matriculate, i.e. to enter 
the University, a candidate must write and pass all the papers required by 
the faculty he wishes to enter and obtain the average mark the faculty has 
set. Thus, to enter the Faculty of Arts and Science an applicant must write 
ten papers (see page 511), although he may obtain the Junior School Cer- 


tificate by writing eight papers only. 


The requirements for the certificate 


The Senior School Certificate examination is intended as a corresponding 
test for pupils who have done one year of academic work beyond that required 


for the Junior School Certificate. 


The standard of the senior papers is approximately that of the First Year 
aculty of Arts and Science, but the certificate does not 


examinations in the F 
ht to enter the Second Year of any university 


automatically confer the rig 


course. 


ese certificates will admit into the various 


For the conditions under which th 
es 511 to 514 and pages 533 to 536. 


faculties of the University, see pag 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


School Certificate Examinations 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
JUNE AND SEPTEMBER EXAMINATIONS 


The School Certificate examinations are held in June and September— 
in June at McGill University and also at local centres; in September, 
at McGill University only. The time-tables for these examinations are 
issued in February each year. 


All inquiries relating to the examinations should be addressed to the 
Registrar of the University. 


APPLICATION FORMS 


Every candidate for examination is required to fill in an application 
form and return it to the Registrar’s Office with the necessary fee before 
the 20th of May* or the 20th of August, for the June or September exami- 
nations respectively. After these dates applications may be accepted for 


the Montreal centre only. A special late fee of $1.00 is charged for such 
applications. 


FEES 


Junior Examination, The Junior Examination fee is $2.00 per paper 
with a maximum fee of fifteen dollars, 


Senior Examination. The Senior Examination fee is $3.00 per paper 
with a maximum fee of twenty dollars. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING FEES 


In-centres outside Montreal candidates may be required to pay the 
whole or part of the expenses of invigilation. 


A fee of $1.00 is charged for late applications (see above). 


*Candidates wishing to take the examinations in Oral French (see pages 
522 and 544) at a centre outside Montreal must notify the Registrar in 
writing before the first of April in addition to making application on the 
usual forms. The University will then decide whether this examination 
can be held at the requested centres. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


No refunds are paid to candidates after the last day of registration 


; (20th May or 20th August), excepting only when a candidate is absent 
; throughout the whole examination on account of illness, and a medical 
certificate to this effect is presented within four weeks of the close of the 


examination. 


Fees paid for one examination cannot be credited towards a subsequent 


examination. 


CERTIFICATES 


The examinations may be take’ 
a School Certificate only on th 
a period of sixteen months. 


n in parts but the University will issue 
e results of examinations written within 


This rule also applies to the recognition of certificates granted by 


other examining bodies. 
ates are issued only to candidates who have passed 


School Certific 
the complete University School Certificate Examination. 


TEXTBOOKS 
JUNIOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


The University does not recommend or refer 
in the syllabi of its Junior School Certificate Examinations, except in 


Mathematics. Set “texts”, however, form an essential part of the language 


to specific textbooks 
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papers. 


SENIOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


The University has also discontinue 
of the Senior School Certificate textbooks, 
considered desirable that the work should fol 
ponding course in the first year of the Faculty 
in such subjects the textbooks used in the University 
retained as Senior School Certificate textbooks for the present. 


d the recommendation of some 
but in other subjects it is 
low closely that of the corres- 
of Arts and Science, and 
courses have been 
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CONSULTATION WITH DEPARTMENTS 


ts concerned will be pleased to give school 


The University Departmen 
principals or specialist teachers advice concerning methods or books of 


reference, and to discuss problems that may arise in connection with the 
syllabi for either the Junior or the Senior School Certificate Examinations. 


The Registrar will be glad to arrange such conferences. 
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PREVIOUS PAPERS 


Books containing the examination papers set in either June or Sep- 
tember of any one year may be obtained from the University Bookstore, 
at 25 cents a copy, so long as quantities last. 


PUBLICATION OF RESULTS 


Each candidate will receive a statement of his results as soon as they 
are ready. The certificates are sent to successful candidates a little later. 


A list of the successful candidates is published in the Press. This list 
gives the class of the certificates obtained and any distinctions gained, 
but does not give any relative order of merit within the three classes. 


The actual marks in each paper are sent to each candidate and are 
given on the back of the certificate but are not otherwise published. 


REGULATIONS FOR JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


Junior School Certificate 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


Certificate a candidate 
1 of sixteen months. 
tions of two guccessive years. 


allowed. 


must complete the re- 


To obtain a School 
This allows four attempts 


quirements within a perioc 
in the June and September examina 


For first and second-class certificates two attempts only are 


For details, see page 510. 


The pass mark in each paper is 
tificate a candidate must write eig 
low and must either pass 
cent in the eig 


To obtain the cer- 


fifty per cent. 
ng to the 


ht papers chosen accordir 
in every paper or obtain an 


regulations that fol 
ht papers with no individual 


average of at least sixty per 
mark below forty per cent. 


COMPULSORY PAPERS 
English Literature 
English Composition 
*French Written paper 


OPTIONAL PAPERS 


Five papers on option 
two of the three groups below: 


al subjects must be chosen from not less than 


GROUP | GROUP Il 
Algebra French Oral examination 
Geometry German (two papers) 
Chemistry Spanish (two papers) 
Physics Latin (two papers) 
Botany Greek (two papers) 
Biology 
Intermediate Algebra 
Trigonometry 


Higher Arithmetic 


in special circumstances, permit candidates 


*The University may, 
dern language for French. 


to substitute another mo 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


GROUP Ill 


General History 
British History or Canadian History 
Geography 

Art 
Music 


A candidate may write more than eight papers—in fact ten are required 
for entrance to the University (see page 511)—but the certificate is 
awarded on the eight papers only. If a successful candidate writes 
more than eight papers, the class of the certificate he receives is reckoned 
on the subjects in which he has the highest marks. If such a candidate 
offers a subject, such as Latin, which has two papers, the marks in both 
these papers must either count towards the certificate or be neglected, 
ie., a candidate cannot count towards his certificate the better of two 
Latin marks and the better of two German marks. 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES 


Successful candidates are awarded a School Certificate of the first, 
second, or third class. 


To obtain a first or second class certificate a candidate must complete 
the examination in not more than two attempts within a period of sixteen 
months and may write a part of the examination at each attempt. The 
marks obtained in his first attempt will always be counted towards a third 
class certificate, but will not be counted towards a first or second class 
certificate if he fails in more than one paper. To obtain a first or second 
class certificate such a student must rewrite the whole examination, 


and the certificate will be awarded solely on the marks obtained at the 
second attempt. 


An average of 80% or over in all the papers required for the cer- 
tificate entitles a candidate who has complied with the previous regulation 
to a first class certificate. 


An average of 70% or over obtained under the same conditions, 
entitles a candidate to a second class certificate. 


Other successful 
candidates receive a third class certificate. 


DISTINCTIONS 


Candidates who obtain 80% or over in any subject are given distinc- 
tion in this subject. Distinction is not given in single papers of Mathe- 
matics or the languages (including English). 
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JUNIOR MATRICULATION REQUIREMENTS 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF FACULTIES ADMITTING 
STUDENTS ON THE BASIS OF THESE EXAMINATIONS 


(JUNIOR MATRICULATION) 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 

he First year of the Faculty of Arts and 
obtain 50%) within a period of 
Gill School Certificate papers listed 
> to the B.A. course 


btained in ten papers in- 
atin or Greek is included, 


To qualify for admission to t 
Science a candidate must pass ice; 
the ten Mc 


sixteen months in each of 
lents. For entrance 


below, or their recognized equiva 
an average mark of at least 65% must be o 
cluding two in Latin or in Greek. If neither L 
the average required is 70%. 

For entrance to the First year of the B.Sc. course, the candidate must 
normally obtain an average of at least 70%. Special consideration may, 
however, be given to B.Sc. candidate ge of 
65% to 70% and have shown distinction in subject 


they wish to enter. 


s who have secured an avera 
s related to the course 


To enter the B.Com. course, 4 candidate must have the qualifications 


listed above for either the B.A. or the B.Sc. course. 


1. ADMISSION TO THE FIRST YEAR OF COURSES LEADING TO THE B.A, DEGREE 


In the University’s own examination ten papers are required. 
No. of 


Papers Subject 


2 English 
General History 


1 
2 Latin or Greek* 
rench or two papers in Greek or Latin (the 


2 Written and Oral F 
or Spanish. 


one not already chosen), or German, 


Elementary Algebra 
Elementary Geometry 


trance examina- 


taken Latin or Greek in the en 
average 


has the full B.Sc. qualifications with an 
| be required to include 


*A candidate who has not 
tion may be admitted if he 
at least 70%. If he is admitted he wil 


mark of 
atin or Greek in his B.A. programme. 


two years of I 
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SCHOOL CERIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


One of the following: 

Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Drawing; Geography; Physics; 

Music; Intermediate Algebra; Trigonometry; Canadian History 
or British History; a foreign language not already chosen (the 
average of the two foreign language papers is counted), 


10 papers 


2. ADMISSION TO THE FIRST YEAR OF COURSES LEADING TO THE B.Sc. DEGREE 


In the University’s own examination ten papers are required. 


No. of 
Papers Subject 
2 English 
1 General History 
2 Written and Oral French or two papers in German 
Elementary Algebra 
2 Elementary Geometry 
1 One of the following: 
Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Physics 
2 Either Latin or Spanish or French or German (if not already 
chosen) or any two of the following papers not already chosen: 
(a) Intermediate Algebra 
(b) Trigonometry 
(c) Biology or Botany (Biology and Botany may not 
both be chosen) 
(d) Chemistry 
(e) Geography 
(f) Physics 
(g) British History or Canadian History 
(h) Music or Drawing (Music and Drawing may not both 
be chosen) 


10 papers 


3. ADMISSION TO THE FIRST YEAR OF COURSES LEADING TO THE B.Com. DEGREE 


For admission to the First year of the B.Com. course, beginning with 
the 1957-58 session, a candidate must have satisfied either the require- 


ments for entrance to the B.A, or the requirements for entrance to the 
B.Sc. Course. 


JUNIOR MATRICULATION REQUIREMENTS 


4. ADMISSION TO THE COURSES LEADING TO THE B.Ed. DEGREE 


First year of the B.Ed. course 
admission to the first year © 
mission by means of tt 
Agriculture, Household 


a candidate must 
{ the B.A. or the 
ne Quebec 


For admission to the 
fulfil the requirements for 
B.Sc. course. Students applying for ad 
High School Leaving examinations may offer 
Science, or North American Literature as optional papers. 
also required to meet the Admissions 


Candidates for admission are 
Teachers before their applications are 


Committee of the School for 
ie approved. 
SES LEADING TO THE B.Ed.(P.E.) DEGREE 
f the B.Ed.(P.E.) course a can 
the first year of the B.A. 


5. ADMISSION TO THE COUR 


For admission to the First year © 
must fulfil the requirements for admission to 
or the B.Sc. course. Students applying for admission by means of the 


Quebec High School Leaving examinations may offer Agriculture, 
Household Science, or North Ar as optional papers. 


lidate 
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merican Literature 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

ADMISSION TO THE FIRST YEAR OF COURSES LEADING TO 

THE B.Eng. AND B.Arch. DEGREES 
year of the Faculty 


he first year of the 
0% in 


mission into the first 


hose required for t 
with not less than 6! 


hemistry, is required. 


The subjects required for ad 
of Engineering are the same as t 
B.Sc. courses. A general average of 60%, 
each paper in Mathematics, Physics, and C 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 
1. ADMISSION TO THE FIRST YEAR OF COURSE 


ALIS SS owe esse 


S LEADING TO THE B.Sc. (Agr.) DEGREE 


In the University’s own examination ten papers are required. 
No. of f 
Papers Subject 4 
2 English | 
1 History b 
2 Latin or French or German or Spanish (French preferred) 4 
A 


2 Elementary Geometry 
1 Physics or Chemistry or Biology 
EITHER 


itt 
Latin or French or German or Spanish (if not a 


el Algebra 


lready chosen); 


OR 
two of the following papers not 


(a) Intermediate Algebra 


already chosen: 


Any 
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(b)_ Trigonometry 
(c) *Botany or *Biology 

(d) Chemistry 

(e) Physics 

(f) Drawing 

(g) Geography 

(h) British or Canadian History 


(i) Music (Household Science candidates only, Music 
and Drawing may not both be chosen.) 


10 papers 


2. ADMISSION TO THE FIRST YEAR OF COURSES LEADING TO THE B.Sc. (H.Ec.) DEGREE 


The requirements are those of the B.Sc. (Agr.) courses printed above, 
with the modifications noted. 


PRESCRIPTION OF WORK IN EACH SUBJECT 


For the examinations in June and September 1958 


In all papers marks will be deducted for errors in spelling and grammar. 


BIOLOGY 


One examination paper. 


All the subjects mentioned should be studied practically, both in the 
field and in the classroom. Vivaria and aquaria should be kept and 
plants should be grown in soil and water culture. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to collect material and so add to the school museum. Typical 
preparations and demonstration dissections should be made. In small 
classes pupils might do some dissection personally. Simple experiments 
should be used wherever possible. The use of a hand lens is essential 
for every pupil and a microscope should be available. 


I. Plants: Algae: one unicellular type, and either Spirogyra or Ulothrix. 
Fungi: Bacteria, Yeast, Bread mould, Wheat rust, a Mushroom. Lichens: 
general study only. Bryophyta: Marchantia or any one Moss. Piterido- 
phyta:.a Fern. Gymnosperms: a Conifer. Angiosperms: one herbaceous 
monocotyledon, one herbaceous dicotyledon, one dicotyledonous tree. 


*Botany and Biology may not both be chosen. 
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JUNIOR BIOLOGY 


The following points should be considered in studying the above: 
adaptation to environment, structure, life-history, physiology, seasonal 


changes. 


Il. Animals: Protozoa: Amoeba, Paramoecium, Plasmodium. Coelente- 
rata: Hydra. Platyhelminthes: Tape worm. Annelida: Earthworm. 
Arthropoda: Crayfish or Grasshopper. Pisces: Perch or any other fish. 
Amphibia: Frog. Reptilia and Aves: the external characters of any one 
reptile and any one bird. Mammal: Rabbit or Rat. 


hould be considered in studying the above: 
structure, physiology (including locomotion, 
secretion, excretion, nerve control, 


The following points s 
adaptation to environment, 
nutrition, circulation, respiration, 


action of hormones, growth), reproduction, seasonal changes. 


plant cell and of an animal cell 
ustrating both plant and 
The differences 


Ill. General: The general structure of a 
as seen in Spirogyra and Amoeba. Euglena as ill 
animal characters. The properties of living matter. 
between animals and plants 


Elementary outlines of the principles of heredity and variation among 


plants and animals. 


Simple evidence of the theory of evolution. 


IV. Field Natural History: Trees and animals of the neighbourhood. 
Relation of plants and animals to their physical environment and to one 
another in one type of community, such as woodland, pasture, cultivated 


land, swamp, or an aquatic community. The dominant plants and 


animals of this community 
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dy of the interrelations of plants and animals with man, 


ance of plants and animals as sources of food, shelter, 
with special reference to the types 


Vv. A general stu 


and of the import 
clothing, and commercial products, 


studied in sections I and II. 
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Suggested topics: 
Plant geography and plant 


Plants: Green plants as basic food supply. 
Organic decay and 


industries of North America in relation to climate. 
the carbon and nitrogen cycles. Control of pathogenic bacteria and fungi. 


Protozoan and other parasites as causal agents of disease. 
lation to human health, farm stock, 
Food animals, Fur- 


Animals: 
Insects, useful and injurious, in re 
The place of birds in nature. 


crops, and forests. 
Jation to climate. 


bearing animals in re 
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BOTANY 


One examination paper. 


All the subjects mentioned should be studied practically. Aquaria 
should be kept, plants grown in soil and water culture, and simple physio- 
logical experiments carried out. The use of a hand lens is essential for 
every pupil and a microscope should be available. 


The items of the syllabus may be studied in any suitable order. 


I. Organs and Cells 
The general external characters and structure of a flowering plant con- 
sidered in relation to its mode of life. 


Structure of a plant cell; properties of protoplasm; types of cell. 


II. Types and Classification 


The general structure, life history, relation to environment, and broad 
classification of the following types: 


Thallophyta: Algae—Oscillatoria, Protococcus, Spirogyra, Oedogonium, 
Fucus, or Laminaria. 


Fungi—Bacteria, Yeast, Mould, Mushroom, other Fungi, including at 
least one parasitic form. 


Lichens—general. 
Bryophyta: A Liverwort, a Moss. 


Pteridophyta: A Fern, Equisetum, Selaginella, 


Spermatophyta: Gymnosperms—one Conifer type and general char- 
acters of other local species. 


Angiosperms—a Monocotyledon; Dicotyledons—herbaceous and tree 
types. General structure of flower, fruit, and seed. Comparison with 
homologous structures of preceding types. 


Leading characters of the groups listed above. Trends in the evolution 
of a many celled body and of sexual reproduction as illustrated by the 
algal types, and of alternation of generations and adaptation to land life 
as displayed by the higher forms. 


General characteristics and common plants of the following families 
of flowering plants: Liliaceae, Gramineae, Orchidaceae, Ranunculaceae, 
Rosaceae, Leguminosae, Umbelliferae, Solanaceae, Labiatae, Compositae. 


III. Physiology and Histology 


Elements of the microscopic structure of a typical leaf, root, herbaceous 
stem, and woody stem studied in relation to the functions of the organ 
and its parts. 


JUNIOR CHEMISTRY 


RR casein 


IV. 


Essentials of nutrition (photosynthesis, mineral nutrition, storage 
of foods, special modes of feeding), respiration, water relations, growth, 
tropisms, and reproduction, The organism as a whole. Seasonal changes 
in perennial herbs and trees. 


Field Natural History 

Common trees and some other plants of the neighbourhood. Ele- 
ments of the ecology of at least one local area, such as wood, meadow, 
swamp, or seashore. Adaptation to environment. Modes of pollination 
and of distribution and germination of seeds. 


V. Heredity 


Mi: 


Elementary outline of the principles of heredity and variation as applied 


to plants. 


Relation to Man 


Green plants as the basic food supply., Man’s staple food plants. Nature 
and source of other important plant products, €.g-, lumber, fibres, paper, 
rubber. Useful bacteria and fungi; organic decay, carbon and nitrogen 
Pathogenic bacteria and fungi and their control. Main types of 


cycle. 
North America, with emphasis on Canada; their 


vegetation found in 
relation to climate and to human activities. 


CHEMISTRY 


One examination paper. 
The proficiency in Chemistry will be examined on evidence of an elemen- 
tary knowledge of: 
ter as required to establish the Molecular Theory 


The properties of mat 
Ionization, and the Periodic 


of Gases, the Atomic Theory, the Theory of 
Law. 

The composition, physical properties, and chemical transformations 
of common materials such as the atmosphere, natural waters, common 


minerals and ores, metals and alloys, foodstuffs, and textiles. 


The preparation and properties of the more common non-metallic 
elements: Hydrogen, Carbon, Nitrogen, Oxygen, Silicon, Sulphur, and 
Chlorine together with their simple compounds of economic importance. 


The preparation and properties of the more common metallic elements: 
Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Aluminium, Iron, Copper, and Silver, 
together with their simple compounds of economic importance. 
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The principal chemical industries including the fixation of nitrogen, 
the utilization of brines as in the preparation of soda ash, sodium hydroxide 
and chlorine, the distillation of petroleum products, ard the utilization 
of wood cellulose. 


The nature of chemical reaction including the factors affecting the rate 
of chemical reaction, exothermic and endothermic reactions, the principle 
of mass action, the nature of oxidation and reduction as exemplified by 
combustion and the winning of metals. 


An elementary conception of valence in the formation of electrovalent 
and covalent compounds. 


DRAWING 


One examination’ paper. 
Candidates must take two parts. They may take: 
(a) Parts I and II 
or (b) Parts III and IV 
or (c) one of III and IV and one of V and VI. 
PART I 


Elementary problems in the graphic geometry of the circle, ellipse, 
and plane rectilinear figures. 


PART Il 
(a) Reproduce freehand ornament designs from flat copies. 


(6) Make drawings, by freehand, or otherwise, of objects described, 
illustrating the principles of perspective. 


(c) Make outline drawings of objects placed at a short distance. 
PART Ill | 
Make a drawing in light and shade, with charcoal or pencil, of a plaster 
cast or a still life group. 
PART IV 
Make water colour drawings of still life groups. 
PART YVY—COMMERCIAL ART 
(a) Lettering, including Roman and Gothic. 


(b) Posters, Magazine Page Advertisements. 


(c) Illustration, in colour and otherwise. 
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PART VI—CRAFT DESIGN 


(a) Principles of ornament and decoration. 


(b) Historic Styles. 

(c) Themes, compositions, or designs, founded on flowering plants, 
birds, fishes, butterflies, animals, and humans, for specific purposes, such 
as: wall papers, embroideries, silver and copper work, jewellery, stained 
glass, decoration of pottery, cups and saucers, etc. 


ENGLISH 


Two examination papers: one in Composition, and one in Literature. 
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COMPOSITION 
No special readings are required 
will be asked to write on a wide c 
will include at least one question in W 
particular audience. There may also be questions on er 


spelling, etc. 


for the Composition paper. Candidates 
hoice of general subjects and the paper 
hich the student is addressing a 
rors of grammar, 


LITERATURE 
For critical study: 


1. Poets: 


ASS StS owas 


Browning, Arnold, as in Dilworth 


1958 Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
’ Poetry Volume III and 


Nineteenth Century Poetry, or Centuries 

Volume IV (Penguin) 
1959 Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, as represented by the follow- 
ing poems: 
Byron—On a Distant View of Harrow, Lachin Y gair, Stanzas to 
Augusta (“Though the day of my destiny’s over”), Song from Canto 1 
of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto III, Stanzas TI-XXXII/, inclu- 
sive; The Siege of Corinth, Stanza XI; The Giaour, II, 68-133 (“He 
who hath bent him o'er the dead. . 
land”), Don Juan, Song from Canto III (‘The isles of Greece!’’), 
Sonnet on Chillon; On This Day I Complete My Thirty-sixth Year. 
“Music, when soft voices die’); The 
written in dejection near 
To — (‘One word is too 
vening Churchyard, 
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_ the mountains of their native 


Shelley—To a Skylark; To — ( 
Cloud; Sonnet— Ozymandias; Stanzas, 
Naples; Arethusa; Ode to the West Wind; 
often profaned”’); The Question; A Summer FE 
Lechlade; To Night; Dirge for the Year; Choruses from Hellas (‘In the 
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great morning of the world... Share her glory, or a grave’’; ‘Worlds 
on worlds are rolling ever’; ‘‘The world’s great age begins anew”); 
Lines: When the Lamp is Shattered. 

Keats—Lines onthe Mermaid Tavern; On First Looking into Chapman's 
Homer; Ode to a Nightingale; Ode on a Grecian Urn; To Autumn; 
Stanzas (‘In a drear-nighted December’); La Belle Dame sans 
Merci; The Eve of St. Agnes; A Prophecy. 

Tennyson—To The Queen (‘‘Revered, beloved’’); The Poet; A Dream 
of Fair Women; You Ask Me Why; Hands All Round; Morte D’ Arthur 
(ll, 1-272); Sir Galahad; Ulysses; Break, Break, Break; Songs from 
The Princess (“Sweet and low’; The splendour falls’; “Home 
they brought her warrior’’; ‘‘Tears, idle tears’); In Memoriam 
(“Prelude”); The Eagle. 


1960 Coleridge, Wordsworth, Browning, Arnold as represented by 
the following poems: 


Coleridge—The Rime of the Ancient Mariner; Kubla Khan; Frost 
at Midnight; Hunting Song from Zapolya; Humility the Mother of 
Charity; Epitaph (inscribed upon his tombstone). 
Wordsworth—The Prelude, Book I, ll. 301-463; Lines (composed 
above Tintern Abbey); The Rainbow; Ode (Intimations of Immor- 
tality); Lines Written in Early Spring; To My Sister; She Dwelt 
Among the Untrodden Ways; I Travelled Among Unknown Men; 
Three Years She Grew; A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal; She Was a 
Phantom of Delight; The Daffodils; The Solitary Reaper; Sonnets 
(“Nuns fret not”; “It is a beauteous evening’’; ‘‘The world is too 
much with us”; ‘‘Earth has not anything to show more fair’; “Once 
did she hold the gorgeous east”; ‘‘Two Voices are there’). 
Browning—Songs from Pippa Passes (‘The year’s at the spring”; 
“Give her but a least excuse’’); Home Thoughts, From Abroad; 
De Gustibus; The Italian in England; Incident of the French Camp; 
Hervé Riel; The Two Poets of Croisic; The Guardian Angel; Andrea 
Del Sarto; The Lost Leader; Asolando. 

Arnold—The Forsaken Merman, Shapespeare, Memorial Verses, 
Self Dependence, The Future, Philomela, To Marguerite (‘‘yes, in the 


sea of life enisled”), Dover Beach, Obermann Once More, Rugby 
Chapel. 


2. Shakespeare: 


1958 Henry IV Part I or The Tempest 
1959 Romeo and Juliet or Macbeth 
1960 Julius Ceasar or Hamlet 


For general reading: 


3. Novels: 
1958 A novel of Dickens or a novel of Austen 
and 
Bennett, Old Wives Tale or Roberts, Northwest Passage 
1959 A novel of Thackeray or a novel of George Eliot 
and 
Wells, Mr. Polly or Cather, Shadows on the Rock 
1960 A novel of Scott or a novel of Hardy 
and 
Conrad, Victory or Maugham, Of Human Bondage 


4, Drama: 
1958 Shakespeare, As You Like It or a play of Galsworthy 


1959 Shakespeare, Twelfth Night or a play of Goldsmith 


1960 Shakespeare, Henry V or a play of Shaw 
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5. Essays: 
At least two essays from any five of the following: Bacon, Addison, 
Steele, Goldsmith, Lamb, Hazlett, Hunt, Stevenson 
Suggested Anthologies: 
Peacock, Selected English Essays (Oxford) 
Williams, A Book of English Essays (Pelican) 


6. Twentieth Century Literature: 
A novel or play or biography 
plays, essays—written and pub 


or selection of short stories, poems, 
lished since the year 1900 
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FRENCH—One written paper and one oral examination. 


WRITTEN PAPER 


This will consist of four parts, each carrying 25 marks. 


A. French Essay 


A short essay in French (100-150 word 
selected by the candidate from a list pr 


s) on a topic of general interest 
inted on the examination paper. 
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B. French Unseen 
Translation into French of a short English passage (approx. 100 words) 


which may be a narrative, 2 conversation, Or a description. 


C. French Grammar 
Translation into French of approximately 
each illustrating a point of grammar. 


a dozen short English sentences, 
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D. French Texts 
Four or five questions in French to be answered in French at some length 
on a text appointed for the year. 

Text for 1958—Daudet, Lettres de Mon Moulin (Heath). 

Text for 1959—Maupassant, Eight Short Stories (Ed.White-Heath), 


ORAL EXAMINATION 


The examinations will be held at different centres on dates selected by 
the Matriculation Board between 1 May and 15th May. The Board cannot 
guarantee to provide oral examinations for candidates who do not register 
before the 1st of April. 


The oral examination will consist of three tests. 


A. Oral Comprehension Test (20%) 


The examiner will read out twice to a group of candidates a French passage 
of not more than 120 words; then he will ask four or five questions in 
French on that passage. Candidates will be required to answer these 
questions im writing and in English on the spot. 


B. Pronunciation Test (20% 


Each candidate will be required to read aloud a passage of not more than 
200 words selected by the examiner from any of the books the candidate 
has read for the examination. 


C. Fluency Test (60%) 


A conversation between candidate and examiner in the course of which 
students will have to answer questions on the contents of ‘wo prepared 
texts selected from the following: 


1. Dumas: Le collier de la Reine (Bovée et Guinard) 
Hugo: Les Misérables (Super) (Heath) 

Daudet: Tartarin de Tarascon (Hawkins) (Heath) 
Deval: Tovaritch (Heath) 

Fite: Four contemporary one act plays (Heath) 
Mérimée: Colomba (Robert Humphreys) (Heath) 
Pagnol: Topaze (Heath) 


Simenon: Le client le plus obstiné du monde (McIntosh) 
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Acremant: Ces dames aux chapeaux verts (Oliver and Boyd) 
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Fauchois: Prenez garde a la peinture (Heath) 


JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY 


er 
GEOGRAPHY 


One examination paper. 

y the study of the earth as the home 
cultures; this calls for a clear under- 
have shaped the habitable parts of 
d have themselves been influenced 
tion of the functional role of 
in guiding human activities. 


Geography is taken to be primaril 
of differentiated communities and 
standing of the ways in which men 
the environment to their own ends an 
in the process. It also calls for an examina 
land forms, rivers, climates, vegetation, etc., 
w how to handle topographic, 
at they will be able to draw 
They may be asked to 
inent, and to describe 


It is assumed that candidates will kno 
climatic, and distributional maps, and th 
simple sketch maps (e.g. of their home area). 
insert data on a base map of a given country or cont 
and analyze the geographical features of ground and air photographs. 


A. General Geography (one third of the course) 
A study of the world in outline, with special reference to the following 
subjects: 
Size, shape, and movements of the earth. 
Latitude and longitude and time zones. 
Distribution of land and water. 
Tidal phenomena and ocean currents. 
Land forms and the agencies modifying them. 
Configuration and surface characteristics of the continents. 
Factors determining climates: the broad distribution of winds, tem- 
egetation, soils and animal life. 


perature, rainfall, v 
and their characteristic human economies. 


Major natural regions 
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B. Regional Geography (one third of the course) 
Canada and the United States in considerable detail. Emphasis should be 
placed on the geographical factors influencing their settlement and 
subsequent economic development. 


C. Maps and Aerial Photographs (one third of the course) 


The elements of map-making, map-reading and air photo interpretation. 
Candidates are expected to show familiarity with the topographical maps 
produced by The Topographic he Department of Mines 


and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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Survey of tl 


Suggested Texts and Atlases: At Home on Our Earth—The United 
States and the British Commonwealth, G. Whipple and P. E. James 
(Macmillan Co.); The Geography of Canada, J. L. Robinson (Longmans, 
Green & Co.); Earth Science—The World We Live In, S.N. Namowitz 
and D. B. Stone (Van Nostrand Co.); Canadian Social Studies Atlas 
(Dent & Sons); Goode’s School Atlas (Rand McNally). 
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GERMAN 


Two examination papers: one on prescribed texts, and one on grammar and 
translation of continuous passages from German into English and from 
English into German. 


B.A. 


Texts (Translation and grammatical study): Guerber, Marchen und 
Erzahlungen Vol. 1. (Heath), Numbers 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15; Erich Kastner; Georg und die Zurischenfalle (Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd., 
Toronto). 


Grammar: A thorough knowledge of German accidence and syntax. 
Translation at Sight from English into German and German into 


English of easy prose passages. 


B.Sc. 


Texts (Translation and grammatical study): Guerber, Marchen und 
Erzahlungen Vol. 1, (Heath), Numbers 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15; 
and Fiedler and Sandbach, A first German Course for Science Students 
(Oxford University Press). 


Grammar: A knowledge of German accidence and syntax. 


Translation at Sight of sentences from English to German and of easy 
prose passages from German into English. 


GREEK 


Two examination papers: one on Colson and Grammar; the other on Allen 
and Composition. 


Texts: Colson, Greek Reader, Parts III, IV, V (Macmillan); Allen, 
The First Year of Greek, Lessons 1-34 inclusive, with the Exercises 
belonging to these lessons (Macmillan). 


Grammar: Knowledge of grammar will be tested by translation 
and by grammatical questions based on the specified texts. 


HISTORY 
One examination paper is offered in each of the three following fields: 


(a) General History from 1600-1939 
(b) British History from 1714-1939 


(c) The History of Canada with related topics in the 
History of the United States from the age of ‘discovery 
until 1939, 


JUNIOR HISTORY, LATIN 
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A Guide to Reading containing references and suggestions for teachers 
and students who are preparing for these History papers may be obtained 
from the Registrar’s Office. 

aphical aid for teachers who may 


These lists are intended as a bibliogr 
they are especially interested or 


concentrate on certain topics in which 
which they think particularly desirable for their students. 
aper will give a wide choice of questions and will be 


The examination p 
¥y concentrating on one par- 


so divided that a candidate may not pass b 
ticular aspect of the work. 

As the General History paper is primarily a test of knowledge of Euro- 
pean History, questions dealing with such things as the Far East, Africa, 
England, will only be included if they impinge on European History. 

ill give a wide choice of questions 


The paper in Canadian History w 
tunity to relate his knowledge of 


and will give the candidate an oppor 
Geography to that of History. 


LATIN 


Two examination papers: 
other on the Poets, Sight Translation, 


in Rome. 
Texts (Translation and Grammatical study) 
' Bonney and Niddrie, Latin Prose and Poetry (Ginn) 
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one on the Prose authors and Composition; the 
and the textbook Everyday Life 


1958 and 1959: 
Virgil, Part 1: TV — IX; Part 2: Georgics II, V; Aeneid III, IV 


Horace IV, V, VIII, IX 
Catullus II, VII 
1958 only: 
Cicero III, V and 
Letters III, V, VI 
Nepos III, IV, V, VI, j Bap | 
Livy I, VII, VII 
Pliny XI, XIII 
Ovid I, 11, VI, 1X, * 
Treble and King, Every-day Life 
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1959 only: 

Cicero I, VI and 

Letters III, V 
Nepos VII, VIII, IX 
Livy V, IX, X, XI, XI 
Pliny XI, XII 
Ovid I, V, IX 
in Rome (Oxford) 
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Knowledge of grammar will be tested by translation and composition, 


and by questions in grammar based on the specified texts. 
Translation at Sight from Latin into English (with the aid of a vocabu- 


lary of unfamiliar words). 


Composition. Translation into Latin of detached sentences. The 


vocabulary is based upon the texts studied. 
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(Composition questionswill not deal with subordinate clauses in indirect 
narration; temporal clauses with dum, donec, and quoad, antequam and 
priusquam where these require the subjunctive; quin and quominus 
clauses; causal and concessive clauses requiring the subjunctive.) 


NoteE—The “‘Roman’’ method of pronouncing Latin is recommended. 


MATHEMATICS rt 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC 
One examination paper. 
1. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of integers. 
Factors, highest common factor, and least common multiple. 


2. Properties of vulgar fractions including addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. Complex fractions. 


3. Properties of decimals including the conversion of vulgar fractions 
into decimals and vice versa. Extraction of square root. Contracted 
multiplication and division of decimals. 


4. Simple properties of ratio and proportion. The unitary method. 


5. Simple properties of percentages, e.g., changing a fraction to a per- 
cent and vice versa, finding what per cent one number is of another. 


6. Units of measurement and changing from one unit to another. A 
knowledge of the standard tables of weights and measures will be ex- 
pected, e.g., length, area, volume, capacity (liquid and dry), apothe- 
caries (fluid and weight), avoirdupois and troy weight, time, English 
and Canadian monetary systems. The metric system. 


7. Simple mensuration of the rectangle, triangle, parallelogram, trape- 
zoid, circle, cylinder, cone, and pyramid, 


8. The construction and interpretation of simple graphic and other 


representative diagrams of concrete numbers 


Candidates will be expected to apply the preceding principles to the 
solution of simple problems such as the making of solutions and prepara- 
tion of dosages, the relation between pressure and temperature of a gas, 


the comparison between Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometer scales 
etc. 


Students should be taught to apply rough approximations, such as 
3.1416 X V64.37 _3 X 8 
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JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 


to check the accuracy of their work, and they should also be shown how to 
use tables of squares, square roots, cubes, and cube roots of integers and 
decimals. A knowledge of circulating decimals will not be required. 
High School Arithmetic by A. T. Batstone, E. T. Alexander, J. A. 
Chown, published by The Ryerson Press, Toronto, will be found useful. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
One examination paper. 


Elementary rules, involution, evolution, fractions, indices, surds, simple 
and quadratic equations involving one or more unknown quantities, 
simple graphs, ratio and proportion, as in High School Algebra by Je ds 
Crawford (Revised Edition, 1940) published by Macmillan and Co., 
pp. 1-320, or Intermediate Algebra for College Students by Thurman S. 
Peterson (Revised Edition), published by Harper and Brothers, New 
York, pp.1-279, (omitting page 207 and pp. 261-267) or similar text-books. 
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ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 
One examination paper- 


The paper will contain questions on practical and on theoretical geometry. 


where the validity of a construction is not 
which it is justified may be required. Every 
candidate must provide himself with a ruler graduated in inches and tenths 
of an inch, and in centimeters and millimeters, a set square, a protractor, 
compasses, and a hard pencil. All figures should be drawn accurately. 


In practical geometry, 
obvious, the reasoning by 
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metry will consist of theorems con- 
together with questions upon these 
rithmetical illustrations. 
art of a system- 


The questions on theoretical geo 
tained in the textbook prescribed, 
theorems, easy deductions from them, and a 
Any proof of a proposition will be accepted if it forms p 


atic treatment of the subject. 


In the proof of theorems and deductions from them, the use of hypo- 
thetical constructions will be permitted. Proofs which are only applicable 


to commensurable magnitudes will be accepted. 
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Textbook recommended: Geometry for High Schools by W. J. Loug- 
heed and J. G. Workman, published by the Macmillan Co. of Canada 
/ (1941), omitting pp- 223-224, 242, 308-314, 323-329, or the same subject 
4 matter in Plane Geometry (Revised Canadian Edition) by H: S. Hall 
and F. H. Stevens, published by the Macmillan Company of Canada, 


or similar text-books. 
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INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS 
Four-figure mathematical tables will be provided. 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


One examination paper. 


Arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic progressions, variation, permuta- 
tions and combinations, binomial theorem, logarithms, number system, 
theory of quadratic equations, as in Intermediate Algebra by 
H. Tate, published by Sir Isaac Pitman and Son, Toronto, or as in 
similar textbooks. 


INTERMEDIATE TRIGONOMETRY 
One examination paper. 


Measurement of angles, radian measure, trigonometrical ratios of func- 
tions of one angle, of two angles, and of a multiple angle, relations between 
the sides and angles of a triangle, easy problems on heights and distances, 
easy trigonometrical equations, as in Elementary Trigonometry by 
H. S. Hall and S. R. Knight, adapted for use in Canadian Schools 
(1940 edition), published by the Macmillan Company of Canada, 


Chaps. I to XI inclusive, omitting paragraph 113a, or as in similar 
textbooks. 


MUSIC 


The Grade 9 Certificate of McGill University in practical subjects and 
the Grade 9 Certificate in theoretical. (Details will be found in the 
Announcement of the Conservatorium of Music.) 


PHYSICS 


One examination paper. 


The following are the main topics required in Mechanics, Heat, 
Electricity, and Magnetism. 


Mechanics 


Measurements of length, area, volume, mass, and weight. The beam 
and spring balances. 


Uniform and uniformly accelerated motion in a straight line; Newton’s 
laws of motion and simple applications of them: Motion under gravity; 
the law of gravitation. Moments of forces; composition of parallel forces, 
equilibrium of forces (parallelogram and triangle laws); centre of gravity, 


Work, energy, power. Sliding friction. Mechanical advantage of a 
machine; levers, pulleys, wheel and axle, differential pulley and differential 
wheel and axle, inclined plane, wedge, screw; efficiency of a machine. 
Density and specific gravity. Fluid pressure, Pascal’s law; hydraulic 
press. Relation between pressure and depth. Buoyancy; Archimedes 
Principle; floating bodies. Measurement of specific gravity of solids and 
liquids; specific gravity bottle, hydrometer. 


Weight and pressure of air; barometers, determination of altitude, 
weather forecasting, Boyle’s Law. Air pumps and compressors. Pres- 
sure gauge. Suction and force pumps, siphon. 


Surface tension and capillarity (qualitative treatment). 
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Heat 


s of the structure of matter and kinetic theory of gases. 


Elementary idea 
of a liquid in glass ther- 


Sources of heat. Temperature; construction 
mometer, fixed points, graduation; Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales. 


Expansion of solids, coefficient ot linear expansion; expansion of liquids, 


anomalous expansion of water. Expansion of gases, Charles’ Law, abso- 


lute temperature; the gas equation. 


Heat quantity and its measurement in calories and B.T.U., specific 
heat, capacity for heat; calorimetry by method of mixtures. Change 
of state; fusion and solidification; effect of pressure on melting point; 
heat of fusion; freezing mixtures; vaporization, rate of evaporation, 
saturated vapour, boiling, effect of pressure change (including altitude); 
heat of vaporization of water; cooling by evaporation. Condensation of 
water in the air; dew point; relative humidity, wet and dry bulb hy- 
grometer, humidity and health; atmospheric phenomena—fog, clouds, 


dew, frost, rain, snow, hail. 
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Mechanical equivalent of heat; steam engine. 


liquids, and gases; convection currents 


Conduction of heat, solids, ; 
emission and absorption; heating of build- 


in fluids, winds; radiant heat, 
ings, ventilation; refrigeration. 


If 


Magnetism 
attraction and repulsion. 


Natural and manufactured magnets, polarity, 
lar theory of magnetism. 


Magnetic induction, magnetic field. Molecu 


The earth as a magnet; compass, declination, dip. 
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Static Electricity 


Electrification by friction, attraction and repulsion, two kinds of electri- 
fication; conductors and insulators; electrons; gold leaf electroscope. 
Electrification by contact and by induction; testing charge on a body; 
induced charge equal to inducing charge; charges by friction equal 
and opposite; charges reside on outside of empty hollow conductor. Action 
of points, lightning rods. Potential, capacity, condensers, Leyden jars. 


Current Electricity 


Magnetization of steel by discharge of Leyden jars. 


Voltaic cell, electric circuit, series and parallel arrangements. The 
magnetic, chemical, and thermal effects of a current; Oersted’s experi- 
ment, magnetic field due to a straight wire, circular wire, and helix; 
polarity. Action of one current on another, Ampére’s Laws, tangent and 
moving coil galvanometers. Electromagnet. Electric bell and telegraph. 
Electrolysis of water, laws of electrolysis, coulomb, measurement of 
current; electroplating. Voltaic cell, chemical action, electromotive force, 
polarization, local action. Leclanché and dry cells. Storage cells, lead 
accumulator. Heat developed by current; electric iron, fuses, incandescent 
lamp and arc light. Ohm’s Law; practical units, ampere, volt, ohm; fall 
of potential in circuit, method of substitution for measuring resistance. 
Law of dependence of resistance on length and cross-section of cylinder. 
Work done in a circuit, rate of working in circuit and in lamp. Ammeters 
and voltmeters. 


Electromagnetic induction; Faraday’s experiments. Induction coil. 
Dynamo, armature, field magnets, commutator for D.C. electric motor, 
transformer, telephone. 


SPANISH 
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Two examination papers. 


One paper will contain questions on grammar, and sentences to be 
translated from English into Spanish. 


The second paper will contain questions on the set text, including 
translation and comments on the grammar and contents. It will also 
contain the translation into English of an unseen Spanish passage, and 
the translation into Spanish of an unseen English passage. 


Text prescribed: John W. Crow, Spanish American Life (Holt). 


CERTIFICATES RECOGNIZED FOR JUNIOR MATRICULATION 
ais 


EXAMINATIONS RECOGNIZED FOR 
ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 


McGill University recognizes a number of public examinations as confer- 


ring, in certain circumstances, the equivalent of Junior or Senior Ma- 
triculation standing for admission to the Faculty of Arts and Science, or 
the Faculty of Engineering, or other faculties and schools. 


o>) 
Admission to the various faculties is based upon standards set from 
time to time by each faculty. The Admissions Committees require 


generally that: 
(1) The certificate has been obtained under no easier conditions 


than those of McGill Matriculation, 
ool course 
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(2) The subjects of the examination and the sch 
followed are those the University requires, 


(3). The school records and confidential reports are satisfactory. 


certificate should in no circum- 


Candidates who wish to enter by 
ed an official ac- 


stances come to the University without having obtain 


ceptance of their application. 


The following certificates will be considered om their merits towards 


meeting the University requirements for the equivalent of Junior 
Matriculation. It should be particularly noted that possession of a 


certificate which is listed does not guarantee acceptance. 


Candidates for admission offering certificates which are not a full 
equivalent may be required to pass one or more McGill papers. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
The High School Leaving Certificate 
The Catholic High School Leaving Certificate 
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PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Ontario Secondary Schoo ons 


1 Graduation Diploma with four opti 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
Junior Matriculation 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Grade XI Certificate 


DWARD ISLAND 


PROVINCE OF PRINCE E 
f Prince of Wales College 


Second Year Certificate 0 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Junior Matriculation 
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PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
Grade XI Certificate 


PROVINCES OF ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN 
Grade XI 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Grade XI Certificate 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In the General Certificate of Education, passes at the ordinary level 
in five subjects (other than Religious Knowledge) will be the normal 
standard for admission. The various faculties specify which subjects 
must have been passed. 


UNITED STATES 


1. McGill University recognizes the examinations conducted by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey. All candidates from the United States must write these tests. 


2. Applicants for admission should preferably write the January or 
the March tests, taking the Scholastic Aptitude Test and three Achieve- 
ment Tests. The Achievement Tests should be chosen in consultation 
with the applicant’s school Principal. Further particulars are obtainable 
from the Registrar’s Office. 


3. In addition, applicants must submit their complete High School 
record and should arrange for a confidential letter from the school Principal 
or other competent officer to be mailed directly to the University. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Other certificates, such as those issued by universities or recognized 
public Examining Boards, will be judged on their merits and accepted 
insofar as they meet the entrance requirements. 


SENIOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Senior School Certificate 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


To obtain the Senior School Certificate the candidate must pass in 
English Literature and English Composition and in at least three of the 


following subjects: 


Accountancy Greek 
Biology History 
Chemistry Latin 
Drawing Mathematics 
French Music 
Geography Spanish 
German Physics 


To satisfy the examiners in a language the candidate must pass in 


each of the two papers in this language. 


atics the candidate must write and 


To satisfy the examiners in Mathem 
this subject. 


pass at least two of the three papers offered in 


PASS MARK 


The pass mark in each paper is fifty percent. 


CLASSES OF CERTIFICATE 


Successful candidates are awarded a Senior School Certificate of the 


first, second, or third class. 


To obtaina first or second class certificate a candidate must complete 
the examination in not more than two attempts within a period of sixteen 
months and may write a part of the examination at each attempt. The 
marks obtained in his first attempt will always be counted towards a third 
class certificate, but will not be counted towards a first or second class 


certificate if he fails in more than one paper. To obtain a first or second 
class certificate such a student must rewrite the whole examination, and 
the certificate will be awarded solely on the marks obtained at the second 


attempt. 


f 80% or over in all the papers required for the certificate 


An average 0 
lied with the previous regulation to a 


entitles the candidate who has comp 
first class certificate. 
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An average of 70% or over obtained under the same conditions, 
entitles a candidate to a second class certificate. Other successful can- 
didates receive a third class certificate. 


DISTINCTION 


Candidates who obtain 80% or over in any subject are given dis- 
tinction in this subject. Distinction is not given in single papers of 
Mathematics or the languages (including English). 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS (senior MATRICULATION) 


Under certain conditions, a candidate may qualify for admission into 
the Second year of the Faculty of Arts and Science or the Faculty of 
Engineering by writing and passing the required papers of the Senior 
School Certificate Examination. 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


A candidate may be considered for admission to the second year of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science if he has passed in the appropriate ten papers 
of the McGill Junior School Certificate Examination, or their recognized 
equivalents, and if he has passed within a period of sixteen months in 
the papers of the McGill Senior School Certificate Examination, or their 
recognized equivalents, with an average of at least 70% on the examina- 
tion as a whole. Special consideration may, however, be given to candi- 
dates who have received an average of 65 to 70% if they have obtained 
high standing in all such subjects as they have taken in the examination 
which are appropriate to the degree course which they wish to enter. 
These are: in Arts—English, Languages, History; in Science—Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Biological Science; in Commerce—English, 
History, Mathematics. 


Only in exceptional circumstances may a student who has not qualified 
for entrance to the first year through Junior Matriculation be admitted 
to the Second year by Senior Matriculation alone. 


ADMISSION TO THE SECOND YEAR OF COURSES LEADING TO THE B.A, DEGREE 
English 
Latin or Greek 


Mathematics (see following paragraph and also 
footnote on page 535) 


SENIOR MATRICULATION 


Any two of the following:— 
1. History 
Latin or Greek (the one not already chosen) 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Science (Physics or Chemistry or Biology) 
Music 
Geography 


Candidates for admission to the University in the Second year of the 
B.A. course may offer, in place of Mathematics, another Senior Matricu- 
lation subject in which they have shown marked proficiency and which 
is in accordance with the trend of the studies which they are preparing 
to pursue. In general, however, students are advised to offer Mathematics. 
It is a pre-requisite to all advanced courses in the Science division and 
must be taken if either Physics or Chemistry is included in the Senior 
Matriculation programme. It is also a required subject for students who 
intend to take courses in the Social Sciences, excluding History and 
Political Science. For this reason, unless a student intends to honour in 
one of the Humanities (English, Languages, Philosophy) or in Political 
Science or in History, Mathematics is obligatory. In any case, no student 
will be permitted to offer another subject in place of Mathematics unless 
he or she has passed in the Elementary Mathematics of the Junior School 
Certificate, or their equivalent, and has achieved at least 75% in the 
Junior School Certificate examinations in History, or a Modern Language, 
or Classics. Only a subject in which this 75% is obtained may be sub- 
stituted for Mathematics. If they intend to pursue studies in History, 
Philosophy, or Political Science, candidates are expected to choose 


History as their substitute. 
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Candidates who wish to enter the Faculty of Medicine at the end of the 


B.A. course must take Mathematics. 


OURSES LEADING TO THE B.Sc. DEGREE 
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ADMISSION TO THE SECOND YEAR OF C 


English 
Mathematics* 


and one in Trigonometry. Candidates 
tificate Trigonometry may write Co- 
ior Trigonometry. The paper in Co- 
idition to the other two, if necessary, 
jates who intend to study for Hon- 


*Two papers: one in Algebra 
who have passed in School Cer 
ordinate Geometry instead of Sen 
ordinate Geometry, written in ad 
is strongly recommended for candic 


ours in Mathematics, Physics, or Chemistry. 
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Physics 
Chemistry 

French or German* or Spanish or Latin or Greek or History 
or Biology or Geography 


ADMISSION TO THE SECOND YEAR OF COURSES LEADING TO THE B.Com. DEGREE 
English 
Mathematics** 


Accountancy*** 

A modern foreign language 

History or a second foreign language or a Science (including 
Geography) 


ADMISSION TO THE SECOND YEAR OF COURSES LEADING TO THE B.Phys.Ed. DEGREE 


Candidates must fulfil the requirements for admission to the Second 
year of the B.Sc. course. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


ADMISSION TO THE SECOND YEAR OF COURSES LEADING TO 
THE B.Eng. AND B.Arch. DEGREES 
English 
Mathematics (all three papers are required) 
Physics 
Chemistry 


French or German* or Spanish or Latin or Greek or History 
or Biology or Geography. 


*A candidate who has passed the two papers in Junior French may 
satisfy the Senior B.Sc. or B.Eng. German requirements by passing the 
Junior examination in German. 


**Algebra and Trigonometry. However, a candidate who has passed 
in School Certificate Trigonometry may write Co-ordinate Geometry 
instead of Senior Trigonometry. 


*** Applications of students who have substituted another subject for 
Accountancy may be considered if their standing is high enough. 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANCY 
EE 


PRESCRIPTION OF WORK IN EACH SUBJECT 


For the examinations in June and September 1958 


In all papers marks will be deducted for errors in spelling and grammar. 


ACCOUNTANCY 


One examination paper. 


Double-entry Book-keeping, including all subsidiary books and ledgers, 
up to and including the use of Control, Total, or Balancing Accounts; 
closing off of ledgers; preparation of Trading and Profit and Loss State- 


ments and Balance Sheets 


Books specially required: 
Cash-Book suitable for an office where all cash and cheques received 
are banked daily, all payments above a certain amount are made by 
cheque, and all lesser payments through petty cash. Cashier to be able 
to show the balance in the bank at any time at very short notice. 
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Cash-Book suitable for an office where sums of cash are kept in the 
office, in addition to petty cash, and deposits in bank do not include 
whole of receipts. Cashier to be able to show balances of cash, etc., in 
office and in bank at any time, and at very short notice. 


Departmental Sales and Purchases Journals for recording transactions 
in different classes of goods. 


General Journal ruled so as to segregate items according to ledgers 
into which they are to be posted, in order that totals may be posted to 
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control accounts. 


Other matters specially required: 
Bills and Notes Payable Registers. 
Imprest System of Petty Cash. 
Reserve for Bad Debts, Discounts, and Depreciation. 


Inward and Outward Consignments. 
Inward and Outward Freight on Merchandise purchased and sold. 


Accrued Expenses and Deferred Charges. 
Single Entry Book-keeping. 
Use of Working Sheets. 


Candidates may be required to define and expl 
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ain such terms as 


the following: 

Invoices; 1.0.U.’s; promissory notes; 
thereto; acceptances, endorsements, etc.; C 
bills of lading; capital and revenue receipts 
and fixed assets; capitalization. 


bills of exchange and parties 
heques; bills drawn in a set, 
and expenditure; current 
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Marking is arranged so as to prevent any candidate obtaining a 
pass unless he has shown that he has a sound knowledge of wha: is out- 
lined in the first paragraph. No candidate is passed who does not show 
that he understands Control Accounts and their uses. For this purpose 
subsidiary ledgers and their control accounts in the General Ledger must 
be shown in full; in addition, the books of original entry must beso ruled 
and organized that they will produce the required figures no matter how 
large may be the quantity of items dealt with. 


ART—See Drawing. 


BIOLOGY 


One examination paper. 
The botanical part of this syllabus is the same as for Junior School 
Certificate Botany (p. 516) with the following modifications:— 


(a) further knowledge of the ecological! interrelation of plents 
and animals is required. 


(b) knowledge of the characteristics of particular families of 
flowering plants is mot required. 


In order to fulfil the requirements of the syllabus satisfactorily, 
pupils must undertake individually the dissection of animals, section- 
cutting of plant tissues, microscopic examination of small organisms 
and tissues, and simple physiological experiments. 


A more intensive study of the Junior School Certificate syllabus is ex- 
pected, with extension along the following lines: 


I. The structure, life-history, principles of classification, ani evolu- 
tionary relationships of the following, based on practical study: 


Plants: 


Thallophyta: Algae—Oscillatoria, Protococcus, Spirogyra, Oedogo- 
nium, Fucus or Laminaria, 


Fungi—Bacteria, Yeast, Mould, Mushroon, other 
Fungi including at least one parasitic form. 


Lichens—general. 


Bryophyta: A Liverwort, a Moss. 


Pteridophyta: 


A Fern, Equisetum, Selaginella. 
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Spermatophyta: Gymnosperms—one Conifer type and general charac- 
ters of other local species. 


Angiosperms —a Monocotyledon; Dicotyledons— her- 
baceous and tree types. General 
structure of flower, fruit, and seed. 
Comparison with homologous struc- 
tures of preceding types. 


Lezding characters of the groups listed above. Trends in the evolution 
of a many celled body and of sexual reproduction as illustrated by the 
algal types, and of alternation of generations and adaptation to land 
life as displayed by the higher forms. 


Animals: 


ie fe oo 


Protozoa—Amoeba, Euglena, Paramoecium, Plasmodium. 
Ccelenterata—Hydra, Obelia. 

Platyhelminthes—Fasciola, Taenia. 

Anndida—Lumbricus, external characters of a Polychaete. 
Arthropoda—Crayfish, Grasshopper. 

Mollusca—Clam or Snail. 

Cepkalochorda—Amphioxus. 


Pisces—Dogfish. 
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Amrhibia—Frog. 
Manmalia—Rabbit or Rat, skull of Dog or Cat. 
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Comparison of the various organ-systems in the animals listed. 


Asexual and sexual reproduction. Alternation of generations. 


as found in the developing Frog 


Elenents of vertebrate embryology 
of incubation), to be studied 


and in the Chick (up to end of third day 
practically. 


II. Physiology: structure in relation to function. 


al leaf, root, herbaceous stem, 


Plastts—Microscopic structure of a typic t 
functions of the organ and its 


and woody stem studied in relation to the 
par's. 

A fuller knowledge of the principal physiological processes as out- 
lined in the Junior Syllabus. This should be based on simple experiments 
carried out by the student, which he may be asked to describe. 
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Animals—The chief physiological processes, as outlined in the Junior 
Syllabus, should be studied more fully and comparatively in all the types 
listed in Section 1. 


Tissues and organs and their functions as observed in Vertebrates. 


Respiratory pigments. Vitamines, Hormones. Commensalism. 
Parasitism. 


Ill. Field Natural History and Ecology. 


This should be extended beyond the Junior Syllabus to include study of 
several biotic communities of the neighbourhood, with some knowledge 
of the dominant plants and animals in each and their relation to one 
another and to the physical environment. 


Life zones and living natural resources of Canada. 


IV. Heredity and Evolution. 
The main principles of heredity and variation among plants and animals. 
Cytological basis of heredity. 


Evidences of organic evolution. 


CHEMISTRY 
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One examination paper. 


A general survey of Inorganic Chemistry including the Kinetic and 
Atomic Theories, molecular, atomic, and equivalent weights, the theory of 
ionization with elementary examples of ionic equilibrium, rates of chem- 
ical reaction and the law of mass action, oxidation and reduction, the 
electromotive series of the metals, the periodic law, the electronic theory 
of valence, and the preparation and properties of the more important 
elements and their compounds. 


This is to be accompanied by descriptive and quantitative experiments 
including volumetric analyses, illustrative of the important principles 
and theories. 


The student’s notebook, setting forth his own laboratory work (to- 
gether with any problems or exercises carried out in connection with 
the laboratory work), certified by the Instructor and the Principal of the 
School, must be forwarded to the Registrar for the examiner's evaluation 
before the date of the written examination, 


SENIOR DRAWING 


DRAWING 


No examination paper. 


Students applying for Senior School Certificate standing in Drawing 
must present a portfolio of original work. The portfolio must be accom- 
panied by a statement signed by the student and another signed by the 
art teacher or the school principal, certifying that the work contained 
in the portfolio is original work of the student not corrected by any other 
hand. 


The portfolio should contain: 


A. Ten studies from life, of which at least five must be of the nude 
human figure. The remainder may be of the nude model, of the draped 
human model, or of animals. At least five of the above studies must be 
in charcoal, the remainder in any graphic or painting medium. 
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Candidates should bear in mind that what is required is not so much 
proficiency of performance as evidence of understanding of form and 


structure. 


B. Five sketches for compositions, either in black and white or in colour. 
They may be with or without a representational subject; in either 


case they should stress the elements of design. 
C. Five other examples of their work: these may include drawings, 
paintings (of any subject in any medium); applied designs (posters, 


textile designs, etc.). 
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The dimensions of the work listed above must be not less than 16 x 20 
inches. Candidates would do well to add to their portfolios a sketch 


book or a group of quick sketches. " 
a 

ENGLISH 
Two examination papers: one on English Literature and one on English ) 
Composition. 4 
COMPOSITION K 


The examination will be designed mainly to test the candidate’s ability 


to write English. He will be expected to have acquired a fairly clear and 
accurate style, to be able to arrange material in an effective fashion, 
and to show discrimination in the choice of words, He may be asked 
to write a precis to demonstrate his ability to extract the essential meaning 
of a given passage. In preparation for the examination it is suggested 
that students be required to write mainly on simple, expository subjects 
that are within the range of their actual experience. 
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LITERATURE 


1. Shakespeare—1958 Either King Lear or Cymbeline. 
1959 Either Othello or The Tempest. 
1960 Either Antony and Cleopatra or The Winter's Tale. 
No particular edition of the above is prescribed. 


2. Milton— 1958 L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, the 
sonnets included in Century Readings.* 
1959 Paradise Lost, Books I and II, and Book III lines 
1-55. 
1960 Samson Agonistes. 
3. One Poet of the Nineteenth Century— 
1958 Wordsworth. 
1959 Byron. 
1960 Keats. 
No particular edition of the above is prescribed. 


Candidates are not required to study the complete works of these 
authors. Teachers are recommended to make their own selection 
so as to give their students an understanding of the relevant poet’s 
best and most characteristic work. 


4, The following texts from Century Readings :* 


(a) Poetry: 
Chaucer, Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
All the Ballads included in the volume. 
Spenser, The Faerie Queene, Book I, Canto 1. 
All the lyrics by Campion, Herrick, Herbert, and Vaughan 
included in the volume. 
Dryden, Alexander’s Feast and Absalom and Achitophel. 
Pope, The Rape of the Lock. 

All the poems by Gray and Goldsmith included in the volume. 
Wordsworth, The Solitary Reaper, Ode to Duty, Character of 
the Happy Warrier, Ode, Tintern Abbey, several sonnets. 

Burns, Tam O'Shanter, The Cottar’'s Saturday Night. 

Coleridge, Kubla Khan, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

Shelley, Ode to the West Wind. 

Byron, Don Juan, Canto iii. 

Keats, Eve of St. Agnes, Ode on a Grecian Urn, To Autumn, La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hall, selections from In Memoriam and 
Morte d’ Arthur. 


*Century Readings in English Literature, edited by Cunliffe, Pyre, and 
Young. 
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Browning, Abt Vogler, My Last Duchess, Andrea del Sarto, 
Memorabilia, De Gustibus. 
Arnold, Rugby Chapel. 


(b) Prose: 

Malory, Morte d’ Arthur: Preface by Caxton, and first five chapters 
of Book 21, 

Bacon, Of Truth, and Of Studies. 

Walton, Compleat Angler, Chapter IV. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, the extract inclu 

Defoe, The Education of Women. 

Swift, A Modest Proposal. 

Steele, Sir Roger in Love. 

Addison, Sir Roger at the Assizes, 
minster Abbey. 

Johnson, Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Newman, The Idea of a University, Discourse VI. 


ided in the volume. 


Party Patches, and West- 
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5. Poems by any or all of the following, selected at the discretion of the 


candidate from any available editions: 


Housman, Davies, Hardy, Yeats, Auden, Spender, Eliot. 
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6. Any five items selected from the Pocket Book of Short Stories. 


7. E. M. Forster, A Passage to India: 


8. J. M. Synge, Riders to the Sea. 
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FRENCH 


Two examinati 
position and Sight Translation. 


on papers: one on Texts and Grammar and one on Com- 


Texts: 


For critical study: 
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Knock (The Century Company); Balzac, Eugénte 


1958—Romains, 
Bart, La France carrefour des civilisations 


Grandet (Ed. Speirs) (Heath); 
(Harcourt Brace). 

Figaro (Petits Classiques Larousse) ; 
(Heath); Mérimée, 
Balzac, Eugénie 


e Mariage de 
Mer (Keating and Swain) 
(Ed. Blondheim) (Heath); 


1959—Beaumarchais, L 
Mauriac, Les Chemins de la 
Carmen et Autres Nouvelles 
Grandet (Ed. Speirs) (Heath). 


Suggested Grammar: 


Sonet and Shortliff, Review of Standard French (Harcourt Brace). 
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Translation at Sight from English into French and from French into 
English. 


*Oral Examination: An oral examination is held in centres where 
this is possible, and students intending to study French at the University 
are strongly advised to take this examination. The oral examination is 
given in addition to the two papers. Success.in the oral examination is 
recorded on the candidate’s certificate. A candidate who fails in the oral 
examination does not thereby prejudice his chances of obtaining a cer- 
tificate, but is treated exactly as though he had not attempted the oral 
test. 


GEOGRAPHY 


It is presumed that candidates taking this examination will have mastered 
the elements of geography as outlined in the syllabus for the Junior 
Examination. 


Local Geography (one quarter of the course) 


An intensive study of the candidate’s home locality, especially of the 
distribution of population and economic activities in relation to the main 
physical features and climate of the region. This study should be based 
on actual excursions and a detailed examination of the appropriate large 
scale maps (published by the Hydrographic and Map Service Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Resources). 


Regional Geography (three quarters of the course) 


A detailed study of the Americas (North, Central, and South) and Europe, 
including the U.S.S.R, The general lines of the course should follow the 
directive laid down in the Junior Examination syllabus, but greater 
attention should be given to the following matters: 


(i) The geological structure of the countries concerned, and the effect 
of this structure on the scenery and natural resources. 


(ii) The part played by the countries of Europe in the history of 
exploration and the development of maritime trade. 


(iii) The characteristic settlement types and distribution of population 
in the various countries, and the ways in which these are changing. 


*Candidates who wish to take the examination in Oral French at a 
centre outside Montreal must send in the special early notification men- 
tioned in the footnote on page 506. 


SENIOR GERMAN 


GERMAN 


(See footnote on page 536 concerning the Senior B.Sc. or B.Eng. 
requirements in special cases.) 


German 


ed texts and one on translation of 


Two examination papers: one on prescrib 
hand from English into German. 


unseen passages from German into Englis 
Texts: Th. Storm, Immensee (Morgan-Wooley-Heath); G. Keller, 
Kleicher Machen Leute (Heath); Viebig, Der Gefangene (Crofts). 


Translation at Sight from German into English and from English into 


German. 


GREEK 
Two examination papers: one on prescribed texts 
composition and sight translation. 
Texts: Homer, Iliad XXII (Pitt Press Series, 
Lysias, pp. 30-92, in Shuckburgh’s Lysias, Orationes 


and grammar, the other on 


Camb. Univ. Press); 
(Macmillan). 


N.B.—Although the above editions are suggested, others may be used. 


HISTORY 


One examination paper. 


General History of Europe from the break-up of the Roman Empire 


to 1600. 


In preparing for the History papers a rigid adherence to any one author 


or to any one book is undesirable. A guide to Reading containing refer- 
ences and suggestions for teachers and students who are preparing for 
this History paper may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


LATIN 
the other 


Two examination papers: one on prescribed texts and grammar, 
on composition and sight translation. 


A. Petrie, A Latin Reader (Oxford University Press) 


Text: 
Caesar X. 
Cicero XIII, XV, XXXVI, XL, XLIII, XLIV. 
Sallust XLVI. 
Livy L, Ll. 
Pliny LXVI, LXIX. 
Catullus LX XIII, LXXIV. 
Virgil LXXXVII, XC, XCII, (oA & 
Horace CIX, CX, eXI, CXIV. 
Ovid CX XIV, CXXV, CXXXI, CXXXVII. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Four figure mathematical tables will be provided, 


ALGEBRA 


One examination paper. 


Arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic progressions, variation, permuta- 
tions and combinations, binomial theorem, logarithms, number system, 
theory of quadratic equations, functional notation, graphical representa- 
tion, miscellaneous series such as the sum of the squares and of the cubes 
of the natural numbers with easy deductions therefrom, as in Intermediate 
Algebra by H. Tate, published by Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Toronto, 
or as in similar textbooks. 


CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY 


One examination paper. 


The elements of the coordinate geometry of the straight line and circle 
as in A New Analytic Geometry by J. E. Durrant and H. R. Kingston, 
published by the Macmillan Co. of Canada, pp. 1-153 inclusive, and 
pp. 292-296, or as in similar textbooks. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


One examination paper. 


Measurement of angles, radian measure, trigonometrical ratios or func- 
tions of one angle, of two angles, and of a multiple angle, relations between 
the sides and angles of a triangle, solution of triangles using logarithms, 
easy problems on heights and distances, general values and inverse 
functions, limits and approximations, as in Elementary Trigonometry by 
H. S. Hall and S. R. Knight, adapted for use in Canadian Schools, 1940 
edition, published by the Macmillan Co. of Canada, Chapters I-XIII, 
XVII, XVIII and pp. 204-205, or as in similar textbooks. 


MUSIC 


Two written examination papers: one on Advanced Rudiments and 
Harmony, and one on Form and Analysis and History. In addition there 
will be a short practical examination on Aural Training. 


(a) HARMONY 


Scales; intervals; transposition of melodies; use of C clefs; barring of 
certain passages and determining their keys; analysis of chords; chords 
up to the Dominant 7th and Augmented 6th. This course leads gradually 
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to the writing of simple harmony in 3 or 4 parts. The work covered is 
that required, for the Grade 10 Theoretical Examination of the Local 
Centre Examinations. (See the Announcement of the Faculty of Music.) 


Textbooks: MacPherson, Rudiments of Music; Kitson, Elementary 
Harmony—Part I. 


(b) FORM AND ANALYSIS 
Phrase, sentence, sequence, cadence, accent, rhythm, time, melody, 
modulation. Early Dance Forms. Suites—with special consideration of 
the Minuet and Trio. 


Textbooks: MacPherson, Form in Music; MacPherson, Studies in 
Phrasing and Form; R. O. Morris, Structure of Music. 


(c) HISTORY 
Musical origins, Hebrew and Greek influence on early Christian music; 
the rise of music in two or more parts; secular music; English, Flemish, 
and Italian composers; the Renaissance; instrumental music (lute, 
virginal, viol, etc.); opera; beginnings of the orchestra. Bach and Handel; 
C. P. E. Bach and sonata form; Haydn; Mozart. The Romantic Move- 
ment; nationalism in music; modern music. 


Textbook: Stanford and Forsyth, A History of Music; Hadow, Music. 
(d) AURAL TRAINING 


Development of a mental appreciat 
intervals and simple rhythms; easy dict 
—to develop quickness of ear, memory, 


ion of scale degrees; recognition of 
ation; sight reading; listening 
and natural accuracy; quality 


of tone. 


PHYSICS 
One examination paper: It will be set upon a general knowledge of the more 
important principles of elementary physics, the scope being, that of 
Mendenhall, Eve, Keys, and Sutton, College Physics (Heath), or of any 


equivalent text books. 


Laboratory Work: Experiments should be performed equivalent to 
those outlined in An Elementary College Course in Experimental Physics 
(Renouf). The student’s notebook setting forth his own laboratory 
work, certified by the instructor and by the principal of the school, 
must be forwarded before the examination to the Registrar for inspection. 
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SPANISH 


Two examination papers: These will be set as for the Junior School 
Certificate, but the examination will be of a. more advanced character, 
and will include a short free composition. 


Prescribed texts: — Baroja, Zalacain el aventurero (Heath & Co); A. 
Palacio Valdés, A cara o cruz (Macmillan). 


CERTIFICATES RECOGNIZED 


The following certificates will be considered on their merits towards 
meeting the University requirements for the equivalent of Senior 
Matriculation. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Senior High School Leaving Certificate 
Senior Catholic High School Leaving Certificate 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO | 
Grade XIII Certificate 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Grade XII Certificate 


PROVINCE OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Third Year Certificate of Prince of Wales College 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
Grade XII Certificate 


PROVINCES OF ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN 
Grade XII Certificate 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Senior Matriculation Certificate 


GREAT BRITAIN 
In the General Certificate, passes in five subjects at Ordinary level and, 
in addition, in two appropriate subjects at Advanced level. 


In addition, pupils of recognized British Public and Secondary Schools 
who have obtained the General Certificate of Education with the requisite 
standing as recognized for Junior Matriculation may be admitted to 
the Second Year without further examination, if they have satisfactorily 
completed at school a further year’s work in the subjects of the McGill 
Senior School Certificate, and if they are specially recommended by 
their headmasters or headmistresses. 


McGill University 


Montreal 


Scholarships, Bursaries, 
Prizes, and Medals 


1957-1958 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar's Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations | 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Library School 

Institute of Education 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture and School 
of Household Science 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing 
committees, and officers of instruction. For limited distribution.) 


e Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials of 
certain institutions.) 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, 
Medals, and Loan Funds 


Il. GENERAL STATEMENT 
1. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


At McGill University the terms Fellowship, Scholarship, and Bursary 
have, in general, the following meanings. Exceptions are noted in the 
paragraphs describing individual awards. 


Fellowship.—A grant made for postgraduate study or research, and 
based only on ability. The holder of a fellowship at McGill does not bear 
the title ‘“Fellow’’ except in certain special cases. 


Scholarship.—An award made to undergraduates or graduates based on 
academic standing alone. Financial need usually has no bearing on the 
awarding of a scholarship, but it may influence the amount of money 
subsequently awarded. Holders of University Scholarships (see below) 
are given the title ‘University Scholar’. Holders of other scholarships 
do not receive any special title. 


Bursary.—A grant made to a needy student who has reasonably good 
academic standing. Bursaries are not given to students with financial 
resources adequate to maintain them at the University. Normally, 
a bursary entails duties to be performed for the University. The size 
of a bursary usually varies with the need of the student. The holder of a 
bursary has no special title. 


2. GENERAL REGULATIONS 


(1) Scholarships are awarded and bursaries and loans granted only 
to students taking a regular course leading to a degree or diploma. 


(2) Scholarships are awarded only if an adequate academic standard 
is attained. 


(3) The annual income of scholarships and bursaries is usually paid 
in two instalments, one in October and one in January. 


3. UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


(1) Certain scholarships implying exceptionally high achievement have 
been designated ‘University Scholarships” by Senate. 


(2) The winner of a University Scholarship receives the title and status 
of a “University Scholar”. 
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(3) The minimum value of a University Scholarship is $100 a year. For 
students living at home the maximum value of a University Scholarship 
is the tuition fee of the holder. Students who must live away from home 
in order to attend the University may receive an additional grant not 
exceeding $500. In each case the grant actually awarded will depend 
upon the financial needs of the winner. 

(4) A University Scholarship is renewable annually provided that in the 
opinion of the University Scholarships Committee the holder maintains 
a sufficiently high academic standing. 


(5) No application is required. 


4, BURSARIES 


(1) Bursaries are grants in 
need such assistance to enter the 


aid of students of good academic standing who 
University or to complete their course. 
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(2) The amount of a bursary varies with the need established. 

plication and is tenable normally 
diploma, subject always 
nding 


(3) A bursary is renewable upon ap 
until the student has qualified for his degree or 
to the dual condition that the need for it continues and that the sta 
of the student satisfies the awarding committee. 

apply for an additional bursary. 
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(4) The holder of a scholarship may 


(5) Bursaries are normally paid in two instalments: viz.: one in October 


and one in January. 
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(6) Holders of bursaries may be required to undertake a certain amount 
of work for the University in return for their bursaries. The maximum 
number of hours any bursary holder may be asked to give is three hours 
a week throughout the session, or one hour for each dollar of his bursary— 
whichever may be smaller. If a student is able to study while carrying 
out this bursary obligation as, for example, some library assistants can, 
the number of hours required may be doubled. 

be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 
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(7) Application forms may 


5. LOANS 
The University has a loan fund 
some assistance may be given to particul 
the following conditions: 


of strictly limited amount from which 
arly deserving students under 


(1) Loans are normally made only to students in upper years. 


jents of good academic standing who 


(2) Loans are made only to stuc 
al grounds by the Deans of their 


are specially recommended on person 


Faculties. 
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(3) The loan, if granted, is made on the basis of an agreement between 
the applicant, or a sponsor of the applicant, and the University. The 
amount of the loan, the date, and the manner of its repayment, are 
made part of the agreement so that the debt may be fully discharged 
at the earliest possible date. 


(4) An applicant for a loan should obtain an application form at the 
Office of his Dean and submit this, when completed, to his Dean for 
transmission to the Bursar. 


In addition, a new policy has been adopted of making loans available 
to suitable students who are entering the freshman or sophomore year. 


6. INTERVIEWS 


Awards and grants of money are made only after a personal interview 
unless this requirement is explicitly waived. 


7. APPLICATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


Unless otherwise stated below, applications and inquiries should in the 
first instance be made to the Registrar. 


Applications for all entrance scholarships (see below), for University 
bursaries, and for the renewal of bursaries, should be made on forms 
which may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


ll. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


A. UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 
1. UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


The increase in fees of all faculties, effective in 1957, will clearly increase 
the burden of many students wishing to enter the University. The Board 
of Governors, therefore, has in 1957 generously increased the funds 
available for entrance scholarships and bursaries. The minimum value 
of a University Entrance Scholarship is $100 a year. For students living 
at home the maximum value of a University Entrance Scholarship is the 
tuition fee of the holder. Students who must live away from home in 
order to attend the University may receive an additional grant not 
exceeding $500. In each case the grant actually awarded will depend upon 
the financial needs of the winner. These awards are renewable 
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annually provided that in the opinion of the University Scholarships 
Committee the holders maintain a sufficiently high academic standing. 


Candidates for these awards are required to submit: 
(a) their complete High School record. 


(b) their marks or grades in any recognized matriculation or school- 
leaving examination. 


(c) confidential letters from their school principals. 


Applications must be made on forms which may be obtained from the 
Registrar’s Office. These must be returned not later than Ist July. The 
school record and other supporting documents should be sent as soon 
as they are available. Applications for admission to McGill University 
should be sent in with the Scholarship Application Forms. 


2. ELIGIBILITY 


University Entrance Scholarships are open to secondary school pupils 
entering the First or Second year of any full-time degree course. 


restricted to candidates from Canadian schools, 


They are normally 
s, accept applications from 


but the University may, in exceptional case 
other candidates. 


Men and women are eligible on equal terms. 


e accepted only from students who will 


Applications will normally b 
1958. In exceptional circumstances 


be under the age of 20 on ist October, 
the University may waive this rule. 


3. THE TITLE OF “SCHOLAR” 
The winner of a University Entrance Scholarship is given the title of 
“Scholar.” His name is printed as such in the Calendar and he has the 
status of a Scholar within the University. 

winner of a University Scholarship 


After entering the University the 
take the general course. 


is not required to study for honours, and may 


4, FINANCIAL NEED 
The University may require the submission of evidence that the candidate 
needs the money award to further his educational interests. This evidence 
will normally include a statement from a parent or guardian. Whenever 
possible, moreover, the candidate will be interviewed. Financial need 
will in no case affect the University’s decision as to the winner of a University 
Entrance Scholarship, but 1 will influence the amount of the award. 
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The amount of the award made to any Scholar will not be published. 


In special cases the University may consider an application from the 
winner of a scholarship for additional assistance. 


OTHER ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


Unless otherwise stated, applications for these scholarships must be made 
to the Registrar before 1st July. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the word “‘Examination” is used below to 
denote the University School Certificate Examination, the Provincial High 
School Leaving Examination, the Catholic High School Leaving Examina- 
tion, or any other standard examination recognized for entrance scholarships. 


Applicants who have written examinations other than the McGull School 
Certificate Examination should send a certified copy of their examination 
marks to the Registrar’s Office as soon as they are published. 


W. MCCONNELL MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Created and endowed by 
Mr, J. W. McConnell of the Board of Governors as a memorial to the 
men and women of the University who gave their lives in the war of 
1939-45. The Scholarships are open on equal terms to men and women 
from any part of Canada and are tenable in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, or the Faculty of Engineering. Each scholarship covers the full 
tuition fee as well as the cost of board and residence in Douglas Hall 
or the Royal Victoria College for four years or the period necessary to 
enable the winner to obtain his degree, whichever is the shorter. The 
award is made by a Special Committee which takes into consideration 
the character and the financial circumstances of the applicant as well as 
the academic record. The holder will normally forfeit the scholarship if 
he fails to maintain an academic standing satisfactory to the Special 
Committee. Application forms may be obtained from the Registrar’s 
Office and must be submitted by June Ist. 


MORRIS W. WILSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Established by contribu- 


tions from a large number of intimate friends and business associates 
of the late Morris W. Wilson as a memorial to a distinguished citizen 
who, among his many public activities, rendered distinguished ser- 
vice to the cause of education, and who, at the time of his death, 
occupied the office of Chancellor of McGill University. The creation 
of the fund marks the culmination of a hope long cherished by Mr. Wilson, 
that of supplying the means whereby young Canadian boys and girls of 
outstanding ability and promise, but in poor financial circumstances, 
might obtain the benefits of a university education. It is hoped that this 
fund may be the means of assisting many deserving young Canadians, 
particularly those from rural areas, to become better equipped to perform 
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the duties of citizenship and so more effectively to apply their abilities 
to the general development and welfare of their country. 


These Scholarships are open on equal terms to men and women of 
Canadian parentage, now resident in Canada, and are open only to 
students who wish to enter the Faculty of Arts and Science, the Faculty 
of Engineering, or the degree course in Agriculture at Macdonald College. 
Each scholarship covers the full tuition fee of the student, as well as the 

. cost of board and residence at Douglas Hall, the Royal Victoria College, 
or Macdonald College, for four years or the period necessary to enable 
the student to obtain his degree, whichever is the shorter. The holder 
will normally forfeit the scholarship if, during his course, he fails to 
maintain an academic standing satisfactory to the Special Committee. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Registrar's Office and must 
be submitted by June Ist. 
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GENERAL MOTORS SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three entrance scholarships at McGill 
University have been established by the General Motors Corporation 
of Canada and are open to outstanding young Canadian men and women 
entering the Faculty of Arts and Science, the Faculty of Engineering, 
or the degree courses in Agriculture or Household Science at Macdonald 
College. The scholarships are renewable annually until the holders 
obtain their first degrees provided they maintain a satisfactory 
academic standing. Should a holder withdraw or fail to maintain a 
satisfactory standing the scholarship may be awarded to another 
qualified candidate who is a member of the same class. The amount of 
each award is flexible and will range from an honorary award of $200 
up to an award of $2,000 a year depending upon the demonstrated need 
of the individual. Application from out-of-town students should be 
made on the McConnell-Wilson Memorial Scholarship application form 
and from local students on the regular University Entrance Scholarship 

Applications must be submitted on or before the 
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application form. 
ist of July. 


INCO SCHOLARSHIP.—One entrance scholarship has been established by 
the International Nickel Company of Canada Ltd., restricted to 
study in the fields of geology, geophysics, mining, metallurgy, physics, 
mathematics, and engineering. The scholarship covers tuition fees 
and provides a grant of $300 annually. It is open to graduates 
of any Canadian high school or preparatory school and is awarded 
by the University Scholarships Committee on the basis of academic 

> - financial need. It is renewable annually 

standing is maintained. If 
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record, character, and 
until graduation provided satisfactory ed 
the holder of a scholarship withdraws from the University or fails to 


satisfy all the requirements, the scholarship will be awarded to another 
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qualified student who is a member of the same class. Application should 
be made on the regular University Entrance Scholarship form. 


EDGAR WILSON AND MARGARET WILSON SCHOLARSHIPS.—These scholarships 


SIR 
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were established in 1956 by a bequest from the late Edgar Moles Wilson 
to provide scholarships in the case of boys to be known as the Edgar 
Wilson Scholarships and in the case of girls to be known as the Margaret 
Wilson Scholarships. They are to assist boys and girls in obtaining 
higher education in any faculty and are awarded by the University 
Scholarships Committee on the basis of academic merit and financial need. 
The awards will not exceed $600 a year and will be renewable annually 
provided satisfactory standing is maintained. Application should be 
made on the regular University Entrance Scholarship Form. 


WILLIAM MACDONALD ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS AND SCIENCE.— 
Four scholarships of $150 each endowed by Sir William Macdonald and 
open only to men are awarded under the conditions governing University 
Entrance Scholarships. (See page 610 for particulars.) 


EDWARD BEATTY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two scholarships, one in 
Classics (Greek and Latin) and one in Mathematics, of the value of 
$600 each, were founded by the late Sir Edward Beatty, former Chancellor 
of the University. The scholarships are payable at the rate of $150 
per annum for four years, and are tenable only in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science. The scholarships are awarded primarily for ability in either 
Classics or Mathematics, but school and examination records in other 
subjects may be taken into account. These awards are made under the 
conditions governing University Entrance Scholarships (see page 610) 
and candidates will be required to submit: 


(a) their complete High School record, 
(6) their marks or grades in any recognized examination, 
(c) confidential letters from their school principals. 


The winner of a Sir Edward Beatty Memorial Scholarship on entering 
the University need not necessarily take courses leading to honours in 
Classics or in Mathematics, but may enter any course for which he is 
qualified in that Faculty. 


Applications must be made on forms which may be obtained from the 
Registrar’s Office. These must be returned not later than ist July. 


These scholarships are open only to male students, educated in Cana- 
dian schools, whose parents are British or Canadian born. 


HON. ROBERT JONES BURSARY.—Valued at $120 per annum is granted “from 
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time to time to some needy student for the full term of study in the 
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al Faculty of Arts and Science or Engineering.’ The bursary is not con- 
tinued if the standing of the holder proves to be unsatisfactory. 


ROBERT BRUCE SCHOLARSHIP AND BURSARY.—One entrance scholarship of 
$100 for one year is available in the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


One bursary of $100 is open each year to “young men and women of 
promising abilities but of straitened circumstances in Arts and Science 


or Engineering.” 


*OTTAWA VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY BURSARY.—This bursary of $100 is 
given through the Ottawa Valley Branch of the Graduates’ Society 
and is open only to bona fide residents of the territory of the Ottawa Valley 
Graduates’ Society:. The winner is selected by the University from candi- 
dates who have written (1) The McGill School Certificate Examination 
or (2) The Quebec Catholic or Protestant High School Leaving Examina- 
tion or (3) The Ontario Grade 12 Examinations or (4) The McGill 
Senior School Certificate or (5) The Ontario Grade 13 Examination 
or (6) The Quebec Catholic or Protestant Senior High School Leaving 


Examination. 
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ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 1 wo scholarships, 
of $685 each, open to women only, and conditional on residence in the 
Royal Victoria College, are offered annually. These are awarded on the 
result of the McGill School Certificate or Senior School Certificate or 
other approved examinations and are tenable for one year only. Appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the Registrar’s office. 


SEBA ABBOTT SMITH MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.— This scholarship which is 
restricted to women students has a minimum annual value of $50 and 
a maximum annual value of $200. It will be renewable annually until 
the holder obtains her first degree provided the holder maintains an 
academic standing satisfactory to the University Scholarships Committee. 
The actual value of the award will be determined each year by the Univer- 
sity Scholarships Committee according to the need of the holder. Applica- 
tions should be made on the regular University Entrance Scholarship 


application forms. 
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*CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY sCHOLARSHIPS.—Scholarships covering five 
ivil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineer- 


years’ tuition in Chemical, Ci 
School of Architecture, or four years’ 


y ing, or six years’ tuition in the : 
4 tuition in the Arts courses of the Faculty of Arts and Science, or 1n the 


School of Commerce, or four years in the School of Household. Science, 
(it Macdonald College, are awarded annually by. the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. These are open for competition to apprentices and 
other employees of the Company under twenty-one years of age, as well 


*Tenable also at Macdonald College. 
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as to minor sons and daughters of employees. The method of award is 
that of the University Entrance Scholarships described on page 610, 
candidates being required to submit: 


(a) their complete High School record, 
(b) their marks or grades in any recognized examination, 


(c) confidential letters from their school principals. 


The scholarships will be renewed until the holders obtain their first 
degrees provided they are entitled to full standing in the next higher year. 


Forms of eligibility and full particulars as to the number of scholar- 
ships available, etc., may be obtained from Mr. G. A. Smyth, Superinten- 
dent of Pensions and Staff Registrar, Pension Department, C.P.R. Offices, 
Montreal. Applications, on forms obtainable from the Registrar’s Office, 
accompanied by statements of eligibility from Mr. Smyth, must reach the 
Registrar’s Office before ist July. 


GEORGE HERRICK DUGGAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two scholarships 


have been established as a memorial to the late George Herrick Duggan, 
D.Se., LL.D. These are: 


(a) A scholarship offered annually by the Dominion Engineering Works, 
Limited, open to all employees of the Dominion Engineering Works, 
Limited, and its wholly owned subsidiary companies, and to their sons 
and daughters. 


(b) A scholarship offered annually by the Dominion Bridge Company, 
Limited, open to all employees of the Dominion Bridge Company, 
Limited, and its wholly owned subsidiary companies, and to their sons 
and daughters. 


The value of each of these scholarships will not exceed $750 if the winner 
comes from outside Montreal, or if in the judgment of the Committee it is 
desirable for the winner to reside away from home in the interests of his 
academic work. If the winner is able to live at home, however, the value 
of the scholarship will be equivalent to the full tuition fees payable to 
the University, and the Awarding Committee may in this case make an 
additional grant where there is financial need. 


The purpose of these scholarships is to provide an incentive to eligible 
candidates to qualify themselves for a university education in engineering 
or scientific work or allied subjects, and to afford them financial assistance 
while pursuing university studies. The scholarships are awarded primarily 
on the intellectual attainment and academicrecord of the applicants, 
although the characters of the candidates and other circumstances are 
also taken into consideration. They may be granted for any period, 
from one to five years, inclusive. To qualify, the applicant must attain 


a 


the entrance requirements from time to time established by the University 
for the course of study applied for, with an average standing of not less 
than 75%, and thereafter maintain an academic standing satisfactory 
to the University Scholarships Committee. 


In exceptional cases qualified students in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science and the Faculty of Engineering may be considered for these 
scholarships. 

The awards are made by the Board of Governors on the basis of a 
recommendation from a special committee composed of the Chancellor, 
the Principal and Vice-Chancellor, and the Warden of the Royal Victoria 
College. Applications should be submitted in the form prescribed for Uni- 
versity Entrance Scholarships (see page 610). 


! CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship of $550 is open 
vt annually to the sons of employees in the Construction Industry and is 
tenable in the Faculty of Engineering (Civil, Electrical, or Mechanical 
only) or the School of Architecture. The award is made by the University 
Scholarships Committee in consultation with the Building Trades Joint 
Committee. Academic qualifications and financial need are taken into 
The scholarship is renewable 
d his academic standing is 
obtained from the Building 
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consideration when making the award, 
annually until the holder graduates provide 
sufficiently high. Application forms may be 
Trades Joint Committee, 1526 St. Mark St., Montreal, and must be 


returned by July 1st. 


FRANK P. JONES SCHOLARSHIPS.— Under the will of the late Frank P. Jones, 
in his lifetime President of Consumers Glass Company, Limited, provisions 
have been made for the establishment of one or more scholarships at 
McGill University, which are open to junior employees and to sons and 
daughters of employees of Consumers Glass Company, Limited. Each 
scholarship has a maximum value of $400 a year anda minimum value of 
$100 a year, and will be awarded by the University Scholarships 
Committee to a candidate with qualifications satisfactory to the Univer- 
sity. Each candidate must have a good matriculation standing. The 
scholarships are renewable annually provided the holders obtain satis- 
factory grades in the examinations at the University until the holders 


obtain their degrees. 
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COMBINED ENTERPRISES LIMITED BURSARY.— Lhis bursary has been established 

by Combined Enterprises Limited and is awarded annually on the basis 
of academic standing, character, and financial need to a student entering 
First year Engineering. The bursary is renewable annually, provided 
satisfactory standing is maintained, until the holder obtains his degree 
in Chemical, Electrical, Mechanical Engineering, or Engineering Physics. 
The value of the bursary is $600 for the First year and $445 for each 
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succeeding year. Summer employment is offered to holders if they so 
desire. The award is made by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty 
of Engineering in consultation with Combined Enterprises Limited. 
Application should be made to the Registrar on the regular University 
Entrance Scholarship form. 


SPRUCE FALLS POWER AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED SCHOLARSHIP.—An entrance 
scholarship of $1,000 established by the Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company Limited is open to students entering the First or Second year 
of the Faculty of Engineering. The award is made by the University 
Scholarships Committee in consultation with the Scholarships Committee 
of the Faculty of Engineering on the basis of academic standing, engi- 
neering promise, and financial need. The scholarship is renewable for 
a second year in the Faculty of Engineering provided satisfactory standing 
is maintained and will be of the value of $600. Application should be 
made on the regular University Entrance Scholarship form and submitted 

to the Registrar by July ist. 


SIDNEY J. HODGSON SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two scholarships, of the approximate 
values of $200 and $175 respectively, were founded by Arthur J. Hodgson, 
Esq., in memory of his son, Sidney James Hodgson, a student of the 
First Year in Arts, who was killed in action on September 27th, 1918, 
while serving in the 66th Battery of the Canadian Field Artillery. They 
are open to boys and girls of Westmount High School who have been 
in attendance for at least one year. The $200 scholarship is tenable 
only in the Faculty of Engineering and the $175 scholarship only in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. They are awarded to the pupils with the 
highest percentages in the Junior High School Leaving subjects required 
for admission to these faculties. 


QUEEN ESTHER CHAPTER NO. 30 ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR BURSARY.— This 
bursary of $100 established in 1951 by the Queen Esther Chapter No, 30 
Order of the Eastern Star is awarded annually by the University Scholar- 
ships Committee to a deserving student entering the University. 


*SCHOLARSHIP GRANTED BY THE GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF 
BEDFORD,—This scholarship of $140 is awarded each year to a student 
who has taken his or her High School classes (Grades IX, X, and XI) 
in one of the High Schools of the District of Bedford and who enters the 
University or Macdonald College to take any full-time degree course. 
The award, which may be divided between two students, is based on 
the results of the High School Leaving marks and is awarded by the 
District of Bedford Graduates’ Society upon the recommendation of 
the University Scholarships Committee. 


H} *Tenable also at Macdonald College. 
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“st. FRANCIS DISTRICT GRADUATES’ SOCIETY BURSARY.—This Bursary of 
$400 is restricted to residents of the area covered by the St. Francis 
District Branch of the Graduates’ Society and is open to pupils of any 
high school or private school entering any faculty or school of McGill 
University, including Macdonald College. The Bursary may be renewed 
for a second year. An amount of $250 of the Bursary is to be repaid by 
the holder at the rate of a minimum of $50 per year after graduation. 
The award is made by the St. Francis District Branch of the Graduates’ 
Society on the recommendation of the University Scholarships Committee. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


NARCISSA FARRAND (MRS. N. PETTES) SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship, of 
not less than $600 ($150 for four years), founded and endowed by Mr. 
and Mrs. H. V. Truell, of Sweet Acre, Knowlton, Que., is awarded annually 
to the candidate from the Eastern Townships who obtains the highest 

ft marks in the June Entrance Examinations for admission to the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, and who has had his domicile in the Eastern Townships 
for five consecutive years immediately preceding the examination. 


Applications should be made on the regular University Entrance Scholar- 
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ship application forms. 


GRACE FAIRLEY TRAFALGAR SCHOLARSHIP.—F ounded in 1913 by certain 
friends and former pupils of the late Miss Grace Fairley, to signalize 
her long and faithful service to education as head of the Trafalgar In- 
stitute. It is of the value of $100, is tenable for one year only, and is 
awarded annually to the student of Trafalgar Institute who obtains the 
highest marks in the June School Certificate Examination and enters the 


Faculty of Arts and Science. 
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*ISABELLA C. MACRAE SCHOLARSHIP.— Lhis scholarship of $150 is open to 


residents of Maxville, Ont., who have. satisfied the requirements for 


\ entrance to McGill University. Should there be no successful applicants 
hip will subsequently be open 


from this locality for six years, the scholars 
to any resident in Ontario 
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ArsHIP.— This scholarship which is restricted 
tia has a Minimum annual value of $50 anda 
$200. It will be renewable annually until 
the holder obtains his or her first degree provided the holder maintains 
actory to the University Scholarships Commit- 
tee. The actual value of the award will be determined each year by the 


‘ University Scholarships Committee according to the need of the holder. 
made on the regular University Entrance Scholar- 


DUNCAN MCCASKILL SCHOL 
to students from Nova Sco 


maximum annual value of 


an academic average satisf 


Applications should be 
ship application forms. 


*Tenable also at Macdonald College. 
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*CHRISTIE-STORER SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship of the value of $200, en- 


dowed by the above-named Chapter of the I.0.D.E. in memory of the 
men of St. Lambert who fell in the Great War, 1914-18, is awarded 
annually to the pupil residing in St. Lambert who stands highest in the 
June High School Leaving Examination each year at the Chambly County 
High School. 


MONTREAL WOMEN’S CLUB ELIZA REID MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded 


in 1927 by the Montreal Women’s Club in memory of the first President 
of the Club, Mrs. Robert Reid. This scholarship of the value of $150 
is tenable for one year, and is awarded each year to a graduate of the 
Montreal High School for Girls who has completed at least Grades X 
and XI in this school, and who plans to enter the First year of McGill 
University in a degree course. 


NOTRE DAME DE GRACE WOMEN’S CLUB BURSARY.—This bursary of $150, 


tenable in the First Year of the University, is awarded annually to a girl 
student who has completed Grades X and XI in West Hill High School. 


VERDUN WOMEN’S CLUB INC. BURSARY.—This bursary of $100 is tenable for 


one year and is awarded annually by the Verdun Women’s Club Inc. 
to a student who has completed Grade XI in the Verdun High School 
and who plans to enter the First year of the University, or to a student 
who has completed Grade XII in the Verdun High School and who plans 
to enter the Second year of the University. The award is based on 
academic record, character, and financial need. Preference is given to 
girl students. 


WESTMOUNT WOMEN’S CLUB SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship to the value of 


$200 is awarded annually by the Westmount Women’s Club to a girl 
student matriculating into McGill University or Macdonald College from 
the Westmount High School. 


IMPERIAL ORDER DAUGHTERS OF THE EMPIRE SECOND WAR MEMORIAL BUR™ 


SARIES.—A number of bursaries in Canadian Universities for students of 
high academic standing and promise are offered each year by the Imperial 
Order Daughters of the Empire as a memorial to Canadian men and 
women who gave their lives in the defence of Freedom during the Second 
World War. At least one bursary will be awarded in each Province and 
one in the Yukon to sons and daughters of deceased or permanently and 
seriously disabled Canadian men and women of the Services (Army, 
Navy, Air Force; World War II). These bursaries are of the value of 
$1,600, i.e., $400 a year for four years provided the holder passes the 
examinations of each year in the spring or at the latest in the autumn of 
the same year, and satisfies the Provincial Committee of Selection of his 


*Tenable also at Macdonald College. 


ENTERING STUDENTS 


or her continued fitness to retain the bursary. In making the award the 
Selection Committee will take into consideration the general record and 
standing in school, physical fitness, and family circumstances. A candidate 
must write the Provincial Departmental examinations and may choose 
the university which he or she wishes to attend. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained from the Provincial 1.0. D-E. 
Educational Secretary of each Province. In Quebec, the address is 


4112 Western Ave., Westmount, Quebec. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY SCHOLARSHIPS.— [hese scholarships established by 
the American Can Company are open to junior employees who have 
completed at least one year's service with the Company and to sons and 
daughters of employees who have completed at least five years’ service 
and whose salaries do not exceed $700 per month. All candidates must 
have completed a high school education or its equivalent and must have 
a scholastic standing in the top third of the class. Students who have 
begun their college careers are not eligible. Candidates will be 
required to take the scholarship aptitude test given by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Each scholarship is of the value 
of full tuition fees payable to the college or university. Each winner 
may choose any approved privately controlled four year college 


or university in the United States or any Canadian college or 


university belonging to the National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
hat he or she desires. 


sities and may undertake any course of study t 
Further information and application forms which must be submitted by 
November 30th may be obtained from the Administrator, Scholarship 
Canadian Division, American Can Company, 92 King St 
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Programme, 
East, Hamilton, Ontario. 


UNIVERSITY BURSARIES (see page 609). 


*ZHAKI UNIVERSITY AND Y-M.C.A. MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND (see page 625). 


*LEONARD FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 625). 


WOMEN ASSOCIATES OF MCGILL BURSARY (see page 626). 
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GEORGE J. MCMANUS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 622). 


CHILDREN OF WAR DEAD (EDUCATION ASSISTANCE) AcT (see page 622). 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL LOANS AND BURSARIES (see page 623). 


*Tenable also at Macdonald College. 
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ill. SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, LOAN FUNDS, AND 
PRIZES IN THE VARIOUS FACULTIES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY 


A. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN ALL FACULTIES 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS.—University Scholarships (see page 608) may be 
awarded by the University Scholarships Committee to students in any 
year of any undergraduate faculty. They are awarded for exceptionally 
distinguished work in the regular University examinations and special 
applications are not required. 


Two of these University Scholarships have special names, the James 
Eccles Scholarship which is tenable in any year of any faculty, and the 
Frederick Smith Memorial Scholarship which is tenable only in the 
Faculty of Medicine. 


All University Scholarships are renewable annually provided that, 
in the opinion of the University Scholarships Committee, the holders 
maintain a sufficiently high academic standing. 


GEORGE J. MCMANUS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships are 
awarded by the University Scholarships Committee and are open to men 
or women students in any year of any faculty who have high academic 
records and need financial help. Each scholarship has a minimum value 
of $100 and a maximum value of $200. The actual amount awarded 
will depend upon the need of the winner. These scholarships may be held | 
by students who already have other scholarships, provided they have 
real financial need. 


UNIVERSITY BURSARIES.—The University has established a number of bursaries 
open to students in all faculties and schools. The general regulations 
governing the award of these are stated on page 609. Application must 
be made on a special form and forwarded to the Registrar. The forms 
may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 

CHILDREN OF WAR DEAD (EDUCATION ASSISTANCE) act.—Under this Act 

fees and monthly allowances are provided for children of Canadian 

veterans whose death was attributable to military service. Enquiries 
should be directed to the nearest District Office of the Department of 

Veterans Affairs. 


STUDENTS IN ALL FACULTIES 


| *DOMINION-PROVINCIAL LOANS AND BURSARIES—The Dominion and Provincial 
Governments jointly offer a number of bursaries and combined bursaries 
and loans to degree students in most faculties and schools. These are 
open to men and women on equal terms. The Quebec grants are half 
bursary and half loan, the latter being repayable one year after graduation. 
To be eligible for a Quebec grant, a student must be a British subject 
with at least five years’ residence in the Province of Quebec, and must 
be under thirty years of age, in good academic standing, and in definite 
need of financial assistance. In some cases bursaries may be granted to 
married students. Students following the B.A. course and students in 
Divinity, Nursing and Graduate Studies are not eligible under this plan, 
nor are students who receive any assistance from other Government 
funds. The award varies with the need and will not generally exceed $200 
for a Montreal resident or $500 for a non-resident in any one session. 
These bursaries may be renewed upon application to the Student Coun- 
sellor’s Office before 1st June if the conditions for granting the award 
are maintained. Applications for new bursaries must be submitted on 
the proper forms before 15th September. Decisions regarding renewals 
of these bursaries are usually made late in August, but decisions regarding 
the award of new bursaries are not usually made until after the middle 
of October. For further particulars apply to the Student Counsellor’s 
Office. Students coming to McGill from other provinces should inquire 
from their Provincial Departments of Education whether they are eligible 
to participate in any comparable scheme. 
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*p’NAI B’RITH BURSARIES.— Three bursaries of $100 each have been given 
to the University by the Mount Royal Lodge of B’nai B’rith. These 
bursaries are open to men and women students in any faculty. Need 
and scholarship will determine the award. Applications in writing must 
reach the Registrar before the end of August. 


B’NAI B’RITH HILLEL FOUNDATION BURSARY.— Lhis Bursary of $200, established 
by the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation of McGill University, is awarded 
by the University Scholarships Committee to a deserving student, 

colour, or creed, in any faculty, preference being 


irrespective of race, 
m service in the armed forces. 


given to a student returning fro 
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KER BURSARY.— This bursary was established in 


*FREDERICK SOUTHAM F 
1941 by the late F. N. Southam in memory of his grandson, Frederick 


Southam Ker, who was killed in action on September 6th, 1940. This 
bursary of $200 is open on equal terms to men and women of all faculties 
without respect to religion or race. It is awarded toa student who gives 
promise of becoming a good citizen but is handicapped in his or her 
academic course by lack of funds. Financial need, character, and academic 
record are all taken into account in making the award. 


*These awards are also tenable at Macdonald College. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN OF CANADA, MONTREAL SECTION, 


BURSARIES.—The National Council of Jewish Women of Canada, Mont- 
real Section, offers each year a limited number of bursaries. The value 
of each award is normally $100. These bursaries are awarded by the 
Council upon the recommendation of the University Scholarships 
Committee. Academic standing and financial need are both taken into 
consideration in making the award. Although there is no legal obligation 
to pay back these bursaries, the National Council of Jewish Women hopes 
that holders will, if possible, return the money at some future time so that 
other students may in their turn be helped through college. Application 
should be made on the ordinary University Bursary application form. 


CELIA AMDUR ISAACS MEMORIAL BURSARY.—Established in 1953 by the 


Montreal Section of the National Council of Jewish Women and Mr. I. 
Sydney Isaacs, this bursary of $100 is awarded by the Council upon the 
recommendation of the University Scholarships Committee. Application 
should be made on the regular University Bursary form. 


ANNIE RABIN WOLFE BURSARIES.—Two bursaries in memory of the late 


Mrs. Annie Rabin Wolfe have been established by Mr. David Wolfe, her 
husband, and Mr. Nathan Wolfe, her son, One of these bursaries, with 
a value of $250 a year, will be provided every year by the Kander Paper 
Stock Company Ltd. The other, with a value of $300 a year, will be 
given for five years starting with the 1953-54 session. The bursaries, 
which may be divided, are open to full-time students in any faculty or 
school without regard to nationality or religion. They are awarded by 
the National Council of Jewish Women upon the recommendation of the 
University Scholarships Committee. 


FELIX LEOPOLD BURSARY.—This bursary of $100 was established in 1953 by 


Mr. Felix Leopold of Montreal and is awarded annually by the University 
Scholarships Committee toa needy student in any faculty. The holder 


must have a satisfactory academic record and be of good character, 
but may be of any religion or nationality. 


ABRAHAM I. LANG MEMORIAL BURSARY.—This bursary of $50 has been estab- 


lished by Mr. I. Wachman in memory of the late Abraham Isaac Lang, 
B.A. ’28, B.C.L. ’32. It is open to men or women students in any faculty 
who have satisfactory academic records and real financial need... The 
award is made by the University Scholarships Committee. 


*These awards are also tenable at Macdonald College, 


STUDENTS IN ALL FACULTIES 


*<HAKI UNIVERSITY AND Y.M.C.A. MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND.— The interest 
on this fund is awarded in scholarships by the Scholarships Committee 
subject to the following two conditions: 


(i) that the scholarships may be held by undergraduates only; 
(ii) that the preference is given to sons and daughters of soldiers: 


(a) who served in the war of 1914-18; 
(b) who served in the war of 1939-45. 


*LEONARD FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Leonard Foundation, created 
in 1916 by the late Colonel Reuben Wells Leonard and Mrs. Leonard, 
offers each year a number of scholarships tenable at schools, colleges, 
and universities in Canada, approved by the Foundation. 


The scholarships are open to men and women. A student to be eligible 
must be “‘a British subject, of the white race, of the Christian Religion 
in its Protestant form, and of the full age of fourteen years.” 


The amount of the award will vary with the need of the winner. 


Sons and daughters of the following are given preference in the selection 


of scholars: 

(a) Clergymen, (b) School Teachers, (c) Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Men, whether active or retired, of Her Majesty’s naval, 
military, or air forces, (d) Graduates of the Royal Military College, (e) 
Members of the Engineering Institute of Canada, (f) Members of the 
Mining and Metallurgical Institute of Canada. 
and forward with its recommenda- 


The University is willing to endorse 
ish to apply through 


tion applications of any candidates who may W 
the University and are approved by it. 

Such candidates must make their applications on forms to be obtained 
from the Registrar’s Office and must return these to the Registrar before 
January 1st in the year in which the award would be granted. 


A booklet giving further particulars may be consulted in the Registrar's 


Office. 


WILLIAM JOHN DEY BURSARIES.—Established in 1950 under the will of 
the late Mary Helena Dey in memory of her father, the Reverend William 
John Dey, M.A., D.D., (B.A.), Class of 1867, McGill University, these 
bursaries are open to full-time undergraduates, both men and women, in 
all faculties and schools, and are awarded by the University Scholarships 


Committee. 


*These awards are also tenable at Macdonald College. 
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KENNETH M. BURKE BURSARIES.—These bursaries were established in 1946 by 
Dr. Hugh E, Burke in memory of his brother, the late Kenneth M. Burke, 
They are open to men and women in any faculty, preference being given 
to sons and daughters of ministers of religion. 


FROTHINGHAM BURSARIES.—The Frothingham Bursary Fund was established 
in 1951 by a bequest from the late Mrs. Harriet F. Miller, the revenue 
of which is used to provide bursaries for outstanding women students 
in any faculty. These bursaries are awarded by the University Scholar- 
ships Committee. 


MONTREAL BRANCH, CANADIAN WOMEN’S PRESS CLUB SCHOLARSHIP IN 
JOURNALISM.—This scholarship of $150 is open to women students in 
any faculty at McGill University, including Macdonald College, who are 
spending at least another year at the University. The qualifications are 
high academic standing and definite ability in writing. Preference will 
be given to students who intend to make journalism a career and have 
taken an active interest in student publications. It is restricted to 
Canadian citizens. Application should be made by letter to the Registrar 
on or before April 1st. 


WOMEN ASSOCIATES OF MCGILL BURSARY.—A bursary of approximately 
$200 is available each year to men and women students in any Faculty. 
Scholarship and need will determine the award. The winner will be chosen 
by the Executive of the Women Associates of McGill from a list of candi- 
dates recommended by the Scholarships Committee and selected from 
the applicants for University bursaries (see page 609). 


MCGILL PHARMACY ALUMNI SOCIETY BURSARY.—This bursary of $100 has been 
established by the McGill Pharmacy Alumni Society in memory of the 
late James Felix Cartier, D.Ph. 1921. It is awarded by the University 
Scholarships Committee and is open to deserving students irrespective 
of race, colour or creed. Preference is given to First or Second year B.A. 
or B.Sc. degree students who intend to study pharmacy after graduation. 


CAPLAN BURSARY.—This Bursary of $100 was established by the late Mr. J. L. 
Caplan and is awarded by the Principal on the recommendation of the 
University Scholarships Committee to a first year student in any faculty 
who may be thereby helped to obtain a university education. 


MCGILL U. N. T.D, BURSARY.—This Bursary, endowed by the University 
Naval Training Division with an annual value of $40, is awarded by 
the University Scholarships Committee on the recommendation of the 
responsible Naval authorities to the U. N. T. D. rating who is considered 

to be the most deserving applicant. If in any year there is no applicant 

of high enough quality, the award is withheld. 


STUDENTS IN ALL FACULTIES 


CANADIAN LEGION BURSARY.—This bursary of $250 was established in 1953 
by the Canadian Legion of the British Empire Services League, Ypres 
Branch No. 53, and is awarded annually by the University Scholarships 
Committee to a needy veteran student or to the son or daughter of a 
veteran in any faculty or year. 


TEMPLE EMANU-EL SISTERHOOD BURSARY.—Established in 1946 in memory 
of the men who lost their lives in the war of 1939-45, this Bursary, with 
an annual value of $100, is open to men undergraduates in all faculties 
and is awarded by the University Scholarships Committee. 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL BURSARIES (see page 634). 


STUART DUNN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP—Founded by Major Charles Gwyllym 
Dunn of Quebec City in memory of his son, Sergeant (Wireless Air 
Gunner) Stuart Dunn, R.C.A.F., a student at McGill University who 
died on active service in July, 1941. The scholarship, value $125 per 
annum, is to be awarded annually to a male student of the Protestant 
Christian Faith whose home is outside the Island of Montreal. In making 
the award the Scholarships Committee takes into consideration: (a) the 
candidate’s scholarship, character, personality, and quality of leadership, 
(b) his need of financial assistance, and (c) the general usefulness to the 
community of the special branch of study he proposes to follow. 


JOSEPH ALFRED JACOBSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.— Lhis scholarship, of 
$200, was established by the late Mr. Percy N. Jacobson and Mrs. 
Jacobson in memory of their son, Flight-Sergeant Joseph Alfred Jacobson, 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force, who was killed in action on the 
28th January, 1942. The scholarship is open to men and women in 
any faculty on equal terms. It is given to a student selected by the 
University Scholarships Committee on the grounds of his personality, 
academic strength, interest in university sports, and financial need. 

HINGSTON BURSARY.—This bursary of $80 has been established by Mrs. 
Stuart Merrett in memory of her son, Pilot Officer F.W. (Billy) Hingston, 
B.A. 1940, who was killed while flying in a raid on Germany on the 4th 
of December, 1943. The bursary is open to male undergraduates without 
restriction as to race or creed or faculty and is awarded by the University 

Scholarships Committee. 


CANADIAN ARMY UNIVERSITY COURSE MEMORIAL BURSARY.—This bursary 
has been established by the Canadian Army University Course Associa- 
tion of McGill University as a memorial to the three of their comrades, 
Richard F. Gyles, Robert J. Lockhart, and James C. Wheeler, who lost 
their lives in the World War, 1939-45. It is awarded by the University 
Scholarships Committee on the recommendation of the Association and 
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preference is given to members of the McGill Canadian Army University 
Course and to other men who volunteered for active service, and their 
children. 


PRIZES 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES.—Two prizes, one of $50 and the other of 


$30, are offered annually in a competition for the best piece of creative 
writing in English submitted by an undergraduate student of the Univer- 
sity. The work submitted may be a story, a play, a poem, an essay, etc. 
The material should be carefully selected and properly presented. The 
judges will not read untidy manuscripts or a large number of newspaper 
clippings. Compositions that have appeared in print are not ineligible 
provided they have been published since 1st March, 1957.. No candidate 
may submit more than two entries. Compositions must be typed and 
must reach the Registrar before the 1st March, 1958. Entries that win 
prizes or honourable mention will be retained by the University and filed 
in the Redpath Library. The competition is restricted to those students 
who have not previously won the First Prize. Awards are made by the 
University Scholarships Committee. 

. M. RUTHERFORD MEMORIAL PRIZE.—This prize of the value of $100 is 
awarded for some original work or study undertaken by an undergraduate 
student of the University, on his own initiative, preferably outside 
the regular work for his or her degree. Candidates may be nominated 
by any member of the University staff or may apply in writing directly 
to the Registrar, submitting evidence of their qualifications. The competi- 
tion is restricted to those students who have not previously won the 
Prize. Entries or nominations should be received by the Registrar not 
later than April ist. The award is made by the University Scholarships 
Committee. 


NEIL STEWART PRIZE.—An annual prize of $50 in the Hebrew Language 


and Literature established by Mr. Neil Stewart of Vankleek Hill in 
1878, is open to students in the University and in the affiliated Theo- 
logical Colleges. It is awarded on the results of an annual examination 
open to students of the Faculty of Divinity of the University and of the 
Presbyterian College. The examination will be held in the third week in 
March on translation, grammar, and syntax (but not exegesis) of assigned 
passages of prose, prophecy, and poetry totalling about twenty-five 
chapters of the Hebrew Bible, together with Davidson’s Hebrew grammar. 
Information concerning the biblical passages to be set for the examination 
each year may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office, the Faculty of 
Divinity, or the Presbyterian College. 


MCCHARLES PRIZE (see page 656). 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY PRIZES (see page 655), 
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Application for loans, unless otherwise stated should 
be made through Deans of Faculties or Directors of 


Schools. 


UNIVERSITY LOAN FUND.—A Student Loan Fund has been established by 
the University to assist needy students in all Faculties. Loans are made 
normally only to students in upper years (see page 609), with good 
academic standing. 


STUDENTS’ SOCIETY LOAN FUND.—Established in 1956 by the Students’ Society 
and open to students of all faculties in good academic standing without 
restriction as to race, nationality or creed. Primary consideration is 
financial need with secondary consideration given to the candidates’ 
contributions to Students’ Society activities. 


UNIVERSITY LODGE LOAN FUND.—The University Lodge No. 84, Q.R., A.F, 
and A.M., has established a loan fund for Masons and the children of 
Masons in attendance at McGill University. Loans will not exceed the 
annual tuition fees. They are open to qualified students in all faculties 
and all years. Applications should be made to the Bursar. Need and 
academic merit will determine the awards. 


ROTARY CLUB OF OTTAWA STUDENT LOAN FUND.—The Rotary Club of Ottawa 
has established a Student Loan Fund for Thirdand Fourth year students 
in any faculty who are residents of Carleton County, Ontario, and are 
attending universities throughout Canada. Annual loans will not exceed 


$250. Further information and application forms may be obtained 
from the Registrar’s Office. 


Lutheran students attending McGill 


LUTHERAN STUDENT LOAN FUND.— 
from this fund which was 


University are eligible to apply for loans 
established in 1950 by the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Redeemer. 
Application should be made to the Student Counsellor. 

ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE BENEVOLENT FUND.—Students who served in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force are eligible for assistance from the R.C.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund. This Fund makes loans or outright gifts, de- 
pending on the special circumstances involved. For further particulars, 
students should apply to the Student Counsellor, Arts Building. 


BERLINER STUDENT LOAN ruND.—Established in 1919 by the late Edgar M. 
Berliner to provide bursaries and student loans for students in the 
Department of Sociology and the School of Social Work. Applications 
should be made to the Director of the School of Social Work. 
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ISABELLA MCLENNAN BURSARY AND LOAN FUND.—Established in 1950 by 
Miss Isabella McLennan to aid students of the School of Architecture. 
Applications should be made to the Dean of the Faculty of Engineering. 


HERSCHORN LOAN FUND.—Established in 1951 by Mr. H. E. Herschorn for 
the purpose of making loans to students in the Third or subsequent year 
of any faculty who, because of lack of funds, would otherwise be unable 
to continue their studies. Applications should be made to the Student 
Counsellor. 


CANADIAN CLUB OF MONTREAL FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY STUDENT AID FUND.— 
Established in November 1955 by the Canadian Club of Montreal to 
commemorate the Club’s Fiftieth Anniversary. The purpose of this Fund 
is to foster patriotism by encouraging the study of the institutions, arts, 
literature, and resources of Canada, and the appreciation of matters of 
interest and concern to Canadians. 


J. K. PRATT MEMORIAL LOAN FUND.—Established in 1952 in memory of the 
late Janetta K. Pratt who was Cashier at McGill University from 1929 
until her death in 1952. Open to students in all faculties. 


GREEK STUDENTS BURSARY AND LOAN FUND.—Established in 1952 by a group 
of Greek merchants to provide financial assistance for Greek students in 
attendance at McGill University. Applications should be made to the 
Student Counsellor. 


BENNETT EDUCATIONAL FUND.—For students in Engineering (see page 659). 
COMMERCIAL SOCIETY LOAN FUND.—For students in Commerce (see page 647). 
GEORGE HENRY FROST FUND.—For students in Engineering (see page 659). 


KELLOGG FOUNDATION LOAN FUND.—For students in Medicine, Dentistry, 
and the School for Graduate Nurses (see pages 664, 666 and 707). 


BOSWELL JAMES LOAN FUND,—For students in Medicine (see page 664). 


WESTON FAY VOLBERG JR, MEMORIAL LOAN FUND.—For students in Medicine 
(see page 665). 


WADDELL LOAN FUND.—For students in Engineering (see page 659). 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METALLURGY LOAN FUND.—For students 
in Engineering (see page 659). 


PI BETA PHI LOAN FUND.—For students in Social Work (see page 708). 


SOCIAL WORK ALUMNI LOAN FUND.—For students in Social Work (see 
page 708). 
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SOUTHAM STUDENT LOAN FUND.—For students in Social Work (see page 708). 
GLADYS GLASSCO MEMORIAL LOAN FUND.—For students in Music (see page 670). 
A. FLEMING LOAN FUND,—For students in Law (see page 669). 
W. R. AIRD LOAN FUND.—For students in Dentistry (see page 667). 
GRADUATE STUDENTS’ LOAN FUND.—For students in the Faculty of Graduate 

Studies and Research (see page 705). 

SCIENCE ’25 MEMORIAL LOAN FUND.—For undergraduate students in Engi- 


neering (see page 659). 


B. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


For details of Entrance Scholarships see pages 610 and 612. 

For scholarships open to women only see page 641. 

For Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds open to undergraduates 
in all Faculties see page 622. 

For details of awards restricted to students in the School of Commerce 


see page O45. 

For details of awards restricted to students in the School of Physical 
Education see page 647. 

For awards open to Graduate Students see page 687. 


a GENERAL REGULATIONS IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
The awards are made by the Arts and 


y 1. No applications are required. 
the basis of examination standings. 


Science Scholarships Committee on 
he deed of gift or faculty regulations the awards 


2. Unless restricted by t 
for the B.A., B.Sc., B.Com., B.Ed., or 


are open to all students studying 
B.Ed.(P.E.) degrees. 


3. Only students in regular undergraduate standing are eligible for 


scholarships. 


4. Scholarships will be awarded only if an adequate standard is attained. 


sufficient number of candidates 


5. If in any college year there is not a 
f the scholarships offered for 


showing adequate merit, any one or more O 
competition may be given to more 
ship a successful candidate must proceed 


6. In order to retain his scholar: 
the satisfaction of the Faculty. 


regularly with his college course to 
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7. The annual income of the scholarships will be paid in two instalments, 
viz.:—One in October and one in January. 


SECOND YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 
GROUP | 


FACULTY SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six scholarships of $100 each are offered to students 
advancing from the First to the Second year for proficiency in their subjects 
of study. The awards will be made on the basis of the students’ complete 
academic records and on recommendations from the departments in 
which they have taken their courses. 


GROUP Il 


The following scholarships are also offered, according to the terms 
indicated, to students advancing from the First to the Second year. 


JANE REDPATH EXHIBITION.—Founded by the late Mrs. Redpath, for the 
maintenance of an exhibition in Arts and Science. It is restricted to 
men and is awarded on the result of the sessional examinations of the 
First year to the man who makes the highest average on the year’s work. 
Value $100. 


MARGARET JANE ALLAN SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship, of $200, was 
established in 1929 by a bequest to the Royal Victoria College from 
Mrs. Agnes W. Allan. It is awarded each year to the woman student in 
either the B.A. or the B.Sc. courses in Arts and Science who obtains 
the highest standing in the sessional examinations of the First year. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER SCHOLARSHIP.—Established in 1870 by Charles 
Alexander, “for the encouragement of the study of Classics and other 
subjects.’”’ Value $100. 


BARBARA SCOTT SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded by the will of the late Barbara 
Scott to form an annual scholarship for the student “excelling in Classics 
in the First Year.” Value $100. 


ALEXANDER ADILMAN SCHOLARSHIP.—Established in 1957 under the will of 
the late Alexander Adilman, this scholarship of $300 is awarded to a 
student of merit who has completed the First year in the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. This scholarship is offered for a period of five years 
only beginning with the 1957-58 session. 


STUDENTS IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS TENABLE IN THE SECOND, THIRD, OR FOURTH YEARS 


GROUP Ill 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS.—(see page 608). 


SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six scholarships of $150 each 
are open to men students in the Second, Third, and Fourth years. 


{SIR WILLIAM DAWSON SCHOLARSHIP.—Given by the New York Graduates’ 


Society; value $60. Open also to students in Engineering. 


PETERSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS IN cLAssics.—Founded in memory of 
Sir William Peterson, Principal of McGill University from 1895 to 1918, 
by his son, W. G. Peterson, M.A. Two scholarships of $250 each are 
open to students in any year. 


DR. BARCLAY SCHOLARSHIP.—Awarded in the Classics Department, value $60. 


REFORD SCHOLARSHIP.—The interest on this fund, amounting to about 
$200 per annum, will be equally divided each year and placed at the 


disposal of the Departments of English and Philosophy. 


the will of Thomas Houston, to 


HOUSTON SCHOLARSHIP.—F ounded by 
dents studying for the ministry 


establish a scholarship for French stu 
of the Presbyterian Church or the United Church of Canada. It is 
open only to undergraduates in the Faculty of Arts and Science and 
the Faculty of Divinity under the above restriction and is aw urded by 
the University Scholarships Committee on the result of the sessional 
examinations without regard to year. The value is $125. 

p.—This scholarship, of the value of $50, 
al sciences including Anatomy, 
tics, Physiology, and Zoology. 


MAJOR HIRAM MILLS SCHOLARSHI 
is open to students in any of the biologic 
Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Botany, Gene 
It is open to both men and women. 


PENHALLOW SCHOLARSHIP IN BOTANY.— Lhis scholarship of $100 is open to 
men and women entering the Second, Third, or Fourth year of the under- 
graduate course. The award is made by the Faculty of Arts and Science 


on the recommendation of the Department of Botany. 
—T wo scholarships of $100 each, one in the Department 
he other in the Departments of Botany and 


1 women entering the Second, Th 


Fourth year of the undergraduate course. The awards are made by the 
Faculty of Arts and Science on the recommendation ol the Department 
of Geological Sciences in the one case and on the joint recommendation 
of the Departments of Botany and Zoology in the other case. 


LOGAN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
of Geological Sciences and t 
Zoology, are open to men anc 


+Not to be awarded until f: 


urther notice. 
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ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES.—Two scholarships 


of $375 each are given by Mrs. Roy M. Wolvin in memory of her husband, 
One scholarship is restricted to men undergraduates in the Faculty of 
Engineering and one is restricted to women undergraduates in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science. These two awards are made by the Faculty Scholar- 
ships Committees on the basis of the results of the sessional examinations. 
The bursaries are open to students in any undergraduate faculty who 
have a good academic record and need financial assistance. Application 
for the bursaries must be made on the regular University Bursary applica- 
tion form to the Registrar before November Ist. 


MCGILL ALUMNAE SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 643). 


MAURICE GOLDENBERG MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $100 


in Government, Constitutional Law, or Public Administration has been 
established by Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg in memory of his father, the 
late Maurice Goldenberg. It is awarded annually by the University 
Scholarships Committee to the best candidate amongst those nominated 
by the Faculty of Arts and Science and the Faculty of Law. The scholar- 
ship is open to both men and women with no restriction as to race, creed, 
or colour. 


WILLIAM HENRY HOWARD SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 651). 


GEORGE HERRICK DUGGAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 616). 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Board of Management of the 


Presbyterian College offers a number of scholarships for the payment of 
fees of undergraduates in Arts and Science who are registered at the 
Presbyterian College as in training for the study of theology with a view 
to the Ministry and who have creditably passed the sessional examinations. 


THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


GROUP IV 


FACULTY SCHOLARSHIPS.,—Eight scholarships of $100 each are offered to 


students advancing from the Second to the Third year in both the 
General Course and the Honours Courses, on the basis of academic 
record and recommendations from departments. 


GROUP V 


The following scholarships are also offered, according to the terms 
indicated, to students advancing from the Second to the Third year. 


ROBERT BRUCE SCHOLARSHIP.—From a fund, created by the will of the late 


Robert Bruce, of Quebec City, one scholarship of the annual value 


STUDENTS IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
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of $75, tenable for two years, will be awarded for high standing in the 
examinations at the end of the Second year. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE SCHOLARSHIP.—One scholarship of the value of 
$250 is awarded annually on the results of the honours examinations of 
the Second year in Political Science and is open only to a student who has 
completed the work of that year. Tenure of the scholarship is conditional 
upon the holder’s taking the honours work in Political Science of the 
Third year (see also Group VI). 


HANNAH WILLARD LYMAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $100 
is awarded annually to a woman student of the Third or Fourth year. 


DELTA PHI EPSILON SORORITY BURSARY.—This bursary, founded by the Delta 
Phi Epsilon Sorority in memory of Edith Silver, is of the value of $100 
and is open to a deserving woman student entering the Third year of the 
Faculty. It is awarded by the University Scholarships Committee. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship, of $300, is awarded 
annually to a student in the Social Sciences. It is open on equal terms to 
men and women. The winner must be a resident of the Island of Montreal, 
and entering the Third year of the B.A. course. The award may be renewed 
for a further year if the holder proves to be worthy of such recognition. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 651). 


For other Third year scholarships see also Group TT: 


FOURTH YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


GROUP VI 


GREENBLATT SCHOLARSHIP.—From the funds left under the will of the late 
Mrs. Greenblatt, one scholarship of $175 shall be awarded annually in 
the Faculty of Arts and Science to a student proceeding from the Third 
to the Fourth year, preference to be given to a student in Modern Lan- 
guages (other than English) or in History. A committee selected from 
the Departments of History, German, and Romance Languages will 
be asked to make a recommendation for this award. 


sHip.—One scholarship of the value $259, 
is awarded annually on the results of the Honours examinations of 
the Third year in Political Science and is open only to a student who has 
completed the work of that year. Tenure of the scholarship is conditional 
upon the holder’s taking the Honours work in Political Science of the Fourth 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE SCHOLAR 


year (see also Group V). 
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PRINCE OF WALES SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $200 is open annually 
to students proceeding from the Third into the Fourth year. The award 
is made for general distinction by the Faculty of Arts and Science on the 
basis of the students’ complete academic records and on the recommen- 
dations from the departments in which they have taken their courses. 


ANGUS MCCOY SMITH SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $125, founded by 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan L. Smith in memory of their son, Augus McCoy Smith, 
a graduate of the University, who was killed in the Second World War, 
is awarded annually to a Protestant male student of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science who is entering the Fourth year. The award is based on 
academic record, character, financial need, and general promise. 


JAMES DARLING McCALL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship was founded by 
J. T. McCall, Esq., in memory of his son, James D. McCall, B.Sc., 
who was drowned shortly after the war of 1914-18, in which he served 
with distinction. This scholarship is awarded each year to a male student 
of the Fourth year professing the Christian religion, who is taking Honours in 
English or in Philosophy or in both these subjects. It is of the value of $300. 


SHAKESPEARE SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship, of the value of $100, is 
awarded annually to a student advancing to the Fourth year who has 
shown special distinction in English Honours courses. The award is made 
by the Faculty of Arts and Science on the recommendation of the 
Department of English. 


CHARLES WILLIAM SNYDER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two scholarships of 
$200 each, founded by the late L. P. Snyder, Esq., in memory of his son, 
Charles William Snyder, a student of First year Arts who was killed in 
the Battle of Sanctuary Wood on June 2nd, 1916, are awarded annually 
on the results of the sessional examinations. One scholarship will be 
awarded on the recommendation of the Department of English to a 
student entering the Fourth year and taking full Honours in English. 
and the other will be awarded to a student entering the Fourth year and 
taking Honours in English and another subject. This second award will 
be made on the recommendation of the Department of English and the 
other Department concerned in the student’s combined Honours pro- 
gramme. These scholarships are open to male students in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science professing the Christian religion 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE COLOURISTS AND CHEMISTS (QUEBEC 
SECTION) SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship of $100 awarded to the student 
entering the Fourth year who has obtained the highest aggregate standing 
in the Third year Honours Chemistry course. The award is made by 

the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Arts and Science upon 


ANN 
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the recommendation of the Department of Chemistry without restriction 
as to colour, race, sex or creed, or any consideration given to financial 
need, 


ANNE MOLSON SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $125 is open only to men 
and women students in the Physical Sciences proceeding from the Third 
into the Fourth year. The award is made by the Faculty of Arts and 
Science on the recommendation of the Departments of Physics, Chemistry, 
and Mathematics. 


MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD. SCHOLARSHIP IN GEropuysics.—This scholarship 
of $400 in Geophysics or Geology in conjunction with Physics is open to 
students entering the final year of the Faculty of Arts and Science. It is 
awarded by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science upon the recommendation of the Chairman of the Department of 
Geological Sciences on the basis of good character, academic standing, 
ability to cooperate with associates, breadth of interest, initiative, and 
willingness to assume responsibility. 


CALIFORNIA STANDARD COMPANY GEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP.— This scholarship 
of $375 is awarded annually by the Scholarships Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science to an outstanding student as an aid to 
completion of his final year in Geology. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 651). 


ROYAL CANADIAN INSTITUTE SCHOLARSHIP.—An undergraduate scholarship 
of $500 is offered annually by the Royal Canadian Institute. It is in- 
tended as an aid in the discovery and development of the young men and 
women who will become the future workers in science. The scholarship 
is open to men and women on equal terms and is tenable at any Canadian 
University at which the candidate is enrolled. Applications will be con- 
sidered from students in their Third undergraduate year who are enrolled 
in one of the following courses: Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 
or Geological Sciences. The holder of the award must be qualified to enrol 
in the final year of his course of studies at the university in which he is 
enrolled at the time of application. A candidate must not have passed 
the twenty-first anniversary of his birth on March 3lst of the year of 
application. Application forms may be obtained from the Royal Canadian 
Institute, 191 College Street, Toronto 2B, Ontario, and must be sub- 
mitted to the Institute by March 15th of the year of the award. 


For other Fourth year scholarships see Group III and Group V. 


MEDALS IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
The following medals are aw 
stand highest in the First Class 
provided the Faculty so recommends to Senate:— 


arded to the graduating students who 
Honours List of the subjects named, 
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The Henry Chapman Gold Medal, for Classical Languages and Literature, " 


The Prince of Wales Gold Medal, for Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
The Anne Molson Gold Medal, for Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
The Shakespeare Gold Medal, for English Language and Literature. 
The Logan Gold Medal, for Geology, Mineralogy, and Palaeontology. 
The Major Hiram Mills Gold Medal, for Biology. 


The Governor-General’s Gold Medal, for Modern Languages and 
Literature. | 


The Governor-General’s Silver Medal awarded to the student standing 
highest among those graduating “with great distinction” in the general 
course. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s Gold Medal awarded to the student who 
stands second among those graduating ‘‘with great distinction” in the 
general course. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s Gold Medal awarded to the student standing 
highest among those graduating with great distinction in the B.Ed. course. 


The Allen Oliver Gold Medal, for Economics and Political Science (founded 
by Mrs. Frank Oliver, in memory of her son, the late Allen Oliver, B.A., 
M.C., Lieutenant, 26th Battery, C.F.A., who was killed in action at the 
Somme, on November 18th, 1916). 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s Gold Medal, for History. 


The French Government’s Bronze Medal for excellence in French in the 
general or Honours course. 


In addition to the above, certain medals are offered annually by the 
Alliance Francaise, at the discretion of the Department of Romance 
Languages. 


If there is no candidate for any medal, or if none of the candidates fulfils 
the required conditions, the medal is withheld, and the proceeds of its 
endowment for the year may be devoted to prizes in the subject for which 
it was intended. 


PRIZES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 


ANNIE MACINTOSH PRIZE.—The endowment of this prize was contributed by 
friends and pupils of the late Miss Annie Macintosh and by a special gift 
of the late Miss I. G. Macintosh. The present value of the prize is $60. 
It is offered as a prize or prizes to students of the Royal Victoria College 
in such subject or for such work as the Faculty may determine. 


STUDENTS IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
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PENHALLOW PRIZE IN BOTANY.—An annual prize of $25, endowed by the 
Arts Undergraduate Society in 1911, is awarded to the graduating student 
whose complete record shows the highest first class standing in Botany. 
At least 4 full courses in the subject must have been taken, and Honours 
students will receive preference. 


HENRY CHAPMAN PRIZE.—A book prize of the value of $25 is given in modern 
languages (excluding English), or in Hebrew. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZEs (see page 628). 
J. M. RUTHERFORD MEMORIAL PRIZE (see page 628). 


CHERRY PRIZES.—T wo prizesin books of $50 and $30 each, founded by Wilbur H. 
Cherry, Arts 1907, and Anna Cherry, Arts 1918, in memory of their father, 
William Cherry, Med. 1869, and of their brother, William McFie Cherry, 
Arts 1911, are awarded annually by the Department of Economics and 
Political Science to students who are, in the opinion of the Department, 
deserving of such recognition. 


PETERSON MEMORIAL PRIZE IN LITERATURE.—This prize, value $50, founded 
by W. G. Peterson, M.A., in memory of his father, Sir William Peterson, 
Principal of McGill University from 1895-1918, is awarded to the under- 
graduate, or graduate, student who in addition to having achieved distine- 

tion in English Literature has given evidence of creative literary ability. 


DORA FORSYTH PRIZE.—An annual prize of $50 bequeathed by the late 

Miss Jeanie Forsyth for English Literature. This prize is open to women 
d to a candidate recommended by the Depart- 
proved by the Faculty 


students only and is awarde 
ment of English Language and Literature and ap 


of Arts and Science. 


FANTHAM MEMORIAL PRIZE IN zooLoGy.—This prize of $50, endowed by Dr. 
Annie Fantham in memory of her husband, Professor H. B. Fantham, 
late Strathcona Professor of Zoology and Head of the Department, is 
awarded annually to the graduating student who has taken the full honours 
course in Zoology and who ranks highest of those obtaining first class 
honours in this subject. The prize is open to men and women. 


An annual prize of $15 endowed 


MADELENE HODGSON PRIZE IN HISTORY.‘ 
Empire in recognition of the work 


by the Imperial Order Daughers of the 
done by the late Mrs. W. C. Hodgson as President of the Provincial 
The prize is awarded to the Third year Honours 


Chapter of Quebec. 
student in History who in the opinion of the Department of History has 
bject. 


done the most outstanding work in this sul 


s endowed by a fund belonging to the 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S PRIZE.—This prize i 
ade jointly by the Executive of the 


Historical Society. The award is m 
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Historical Society and the Chairman of the Department of History to the woh 
male undergraduate in the First year who has shown the greatest promise 

in History and intends to read for Honours in this subject, and is awarded 

in books. 


ANNE MOLSON PRIZE IN CHEMISTRY.—A prize of $100 awarded annually to the | 
student with the highest record among those graduating with First Class 
Honours in Chemistry. 


LOGAN PRIZES IN BOTANY AND zooLoGy.—A sum of $50 is awarded annually 
as a prize or prizes in the Department of Botany and Zoology for orig- 
inal summer collections. Candidates should consult these Departments 
concerning the collections to be made. 


ETHEL WALKEM JOSEPH PRIZE.—The Wolfe and Montcalm Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire has endowed an annual prize 
of $25 in the Department of Education as a tribute to the late Mrs. Henry 
Joseph, Regent of the Chapter. 


PROTESTANT HIGH SCHOOL WOMEN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OF GREATER 
MONTREAL PRIZE.—A prize of $100 awarded to the woman student 
attaining the highest standing is the High School Diploma Course, 


PRIZE OF THE AMBASSADOR OF SWITZERLAND IN CANADA FOR FRENCH.—A prize in 
books for excellence in the Third year in French Language and Literature. 


PRIZE OF THE AMBASSADOR OF SWITZERLAND IN CANADA FOR GERMAN.—A prize 
in books for excellence in German is awarded by the Faculty of Arts 
and Science on the recommendation of the Department of German 
to an undergraduate student whose mother tongue is not German. 


GERMAN EMBASSY PRIZE.—A prize in books for excellence in German. 


MARION MCCALL DALY PRIZE.—A prize of $125 awarded each year to a woman 
student who has completed the Second year and is entering the Third 
year of the Faculty of Arts and Science or the Faculty of Engineering 
(including Architecture) at the University. The award is made by the 
University Scholarships Committee in consultation with the President 
of the McGill Women’s Union and another senior woman student 
chosen by the Committee. In making the award the Committee takes into 
account (a) the candidate’s promise of making a definite contribution to 
Canadian life, (b) the financial need of the candidate, and (c) the academic 
record of the candidate. 


WOMEN’S PERSONNEL GROUP OF MONTREAL BOOK PRIZE.—A book prize of $20 
is awarded to the woman student in the Faculty of Arts and Science 
obtaining the highest First Class standing in the Third year course in 

Industrial Relations. The winner is to choose her own books which will 

then be purchased by the Personnel Group. 


ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE STUDENTS 
EERE ann 


BORIS MUSKATOV PRIZE IN PSYCHOLOGY.—An annual prize of $20 in books 
has been endowed by Miss Serafima Muskatov in memory of her brother, 
Boris Muskatov, who died on January 9th, 1948, while a student-veteran 
at Dawson College. This prize is offered to a student who has completed 
the Third year in the Faculty of Arts and Science and has done the best 
work in the subject of Psychology. The award is made by the Faculty 
of Arts and Science on the recommendation of the Department of Psy- 
chology after the Third year examination results are known. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION PRIZE.—A prize of $10 
offered annually by the Association to a student in the final year. It is 
awarded on the recommendation of the Department of Psychology to 
the student who has, in their opinion, done the most distinguished work 


in Psychology throughout the course. 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY PRIZES.—See page 655. 


LOAN FUNDS.—See page 629. 


For awards open to graduates see page 687. 


C. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
DU PONT COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Du Pont Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, offers scholarships to men or women who either 
are preparing for Science teaching in Canadian High Schools, or are 
already engaged in such teaching and wish to improve their qualifications. 
One scholarship with a value of $1,500, tenable at McGill, is offered to 
a Science graduate who wishes to take the one-year course leading to the 
High School Teaching Diploma in Quebec. The scholarship is increased 
by $600 if the holder is a married man. Three scholarships of value $500 
aced teachers who wish to take the five-week summer 
ifications as Science teachers. Appli- 


ssed to the Institute of Education. 


are offered to experier 
course in order to improve their qu 2 


Ya! 
10 


cations and inquiries should be < 


D. OPEN TO ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE STUDENTS 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— I wo scholarships of 
$685 each, open to women only, and conditional on residence in the Royal 
Victoria College, are offered each year. These are awarded on the results 
of the McGill School Certificate or Senior School Certificate or other 


approved examinations and are tenable for one year only. Application 


forms may be obtained from the Registrar’s office. 


J. W. MCCONNELL MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—See page 612. 
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MORRIS W. WILSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—See page 612. iv 
GENERAL MOTORS SCHOLARSHIPS.—See page 613. 

UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES.—See page 610 
MARGARET WILSON SCHOLARSHIPS.—See page 614. 

GEORGE HERRICK DUGGAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—See page 616. 


GEORGE J. MCMANUS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—See page 622. 


HON. ROBERT JONES BURSARY.—See page 614. 


ROBERT BRUCE SCHOLARSHIP AND BURSARY.—See page 615. 
OTTAWA VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY BURSARY.—See page 615. 
DUNCAN MCCASKILL SCHOLARSHIP.—See page 619, 

SEBA ABBOTT SMITH MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—See page 615. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY SCHOLARSHIPS.—See page 615. 


FRANK P. JONES SCHOLARSHIPS.—See page 617. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTED BY THE GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF 
BEDFORD.—See page 618. 


NARCISSA FARRAND SCHOLARSHIP.—See page 619. 

GRACE FAIRLEY TRAFALGAR SCHOLARSHIP.—See page 619. 
ISABELLA C. MACRAE SCHOLARSHIP.—See page 619. 
CHRISTIE-STORER SCHOLARSHIP.—See page 620. 

SIDNEY J. HODGSON SCHOLARSHIPS.—See page 618. 


QUEEN ESTHER CHAPTER NO. 30 ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR BURSARY.— 
See page 618. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


For a statement of the scholarships, bursaries, and loan funds open to 
women students of the University, see pages 622-641, 


RESIDENT BURSARIES.—Four resident bursaries in all, of the value of $200 
each, are available for outstanding students of the Second, Third and 
Fourth years who are nominated by the Warden. In exceptional cases 
one or more of these may be awarded to First year students. 
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ALPHA OMICRON PI BURSARY.—A Bursary of $50 is given by the Alpha Omicron 
Pi Mothers’ Club for a woman student, resident in Royal Victoria College 
or non-resident. The award is made on the recommendation of the Warden 
of the Royal Victoria College to a candidate with good academic standing 
and financial need. 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES (see page 634). 
FROTHINGHAM BURSARIES (see page 626). 


MONTREAL BRANCH, CANADIAN WOMEN’S PRESS CLUB SCHOLARSHIP (see page 626). 
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SPECIAL AWARDS ADMINISTERED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE ALUMNAE SOCIETY 


MCGILL ALUMNAE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following scholarships have been established by the McGill Alumnae 
Society and are awarded annually by the Faculty of Arts and Science on 
the results of the sessional examinations to distinguished women students 
of the Second, Third, or Fourth year of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


Each scholarship has a maximum value of $300 and a minimum value 
of $100. 

The winners are interviewed by the Alumnae Scholarship Committee 
and the value of each award will be determined by them, Financial need 


will in no case affect the decision as to the winner of a scholarship but 
will influence the amount of the award. 
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ETHEL HURLBATT SCHOLARSHIP.—Established in memory of the late Miss 
Ethel Hurlbatt, a former Warden of the Royal Victoria College. 


SUSAN CAMERON VAUGHAN SCHOLARSHIP. Established in honour of Mrs. 
Walter Vaughan, retired Warden of the Royal Victoria College. 
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CARRIE DERICK SCHOLARSHIP.—Established in honour of the late Professor 
Carrie M. Derick, B.A. 1890, M.A. 1890, first woman professor at McGill. 


GEORGINA HUNTER SCHOLARSHIP.—Established in memory of the late Georgina 
Hunter, a member of the first graduating class of women at McGill 
University, the first President of the Alumnae Society, and a former 
Principal of the High School for Girls, Montreal. 


—————— 


11p.—Made possible by a legacy from the estate 
Reid, B.A. 1889, LL.D. 1921, and awarded 


of the late Dr. Helen R. Y. 
by the University Scholarships Committee to a distinguished woman 
Arts and Science. 


student in faculties other than / 


HELEN R. Y. REID SCHOLARSE 
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B’NAI B’RITH MOUNT ROYAL WOMEN’S AUXILIARY NO. 257 offers an annual 
scholarship of $100 to be given to a deserving student of the college in 
need of this financial assistance, the award to be made by the Scholarship 
Committee of the Alumnae Society. 


ALUMNAE SOCIETY BURSARIES AND LOANS.—In addition to the above, a limited 
number of bursaries and loans are offered by the Alumnae Society through 
its Scholarship Committee. 


Students interested in bursaries and loans should consult the Warden 
before the opening of the session. 


GENERAL PRIZES 


MARION MCCALL DALY PRIZE.—A prize of $125 awarded each year to a woman 
student who has completed the Second year and is entering the Third 
year of the Faculty of Arts and Science or the Faculty of Engineering 
(including Architecture) at the University. The award is made by the 
University Scholarships Committee in consultation with the President 
of the McGill Women’s Union and another senior woman student chosen 
by the Committee. In making the award the Committee takes into 
account (a) the candidate’s promise of making a definite contribution 
to Canadian life, (b) the financial need of the candidate, and (c) the 
academic record of the candidate. 


EDMUND HENRY BOTTERELL PRIZE.—This prize of $160 was established by 
a legacy from the late Mrs. Florence A. Redpath. Under the terms of 
endowment, it is to be known as the “Edmund Henry Botterell Prize” 
and is to be awarded on the recommendation of the Warden to a First 
year student registered in the Royal Victoria College. For the present 
the award will be made to a student whose academic interests and record 
combined with personal qualities indicate marked promise. 


PRIZES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 


ANNIE MACINTOSH PRIZE.—The endowment of this prize was contributed by 
friends and pupils of the late Miss Annie Macintosh and by a special 
gift of the late Miss I. G. Macintosh. The present value of the prize 
is $60. It is offered as a prize or prizes to students of the Royal Victoria 
College in such subject or for such work as the Faculty may determine. 


DORA FORSYTH PRIZE.—An annual prize of $50 bequeathed by the late 
Miss Jeanie Forsyth for English Literature. This prize is open to women 
students only and is awarded to a candidate recommended by the 

Department of English Language and Literature and approved by the 

Faculty of Arts and Science. 
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WOMEN’S PERSONNEL GROUP OF MONTREAL BOOK PRIZE (see page 640). 


LOAN FUNDS.—See page 629. 
See also list of prizes in Arts, Science, Commerce, Architecture, and in 
all Faculties. 


E. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
For details of Entrance Scholarships see pages 610 and 612. 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergraduates in all Faculties, 
see page 622. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, AND PRIZES 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO. SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship of $250, the gift of 
Price Waterhouse & Co., is awarded annually by a committee consisting 
of the Principal and Vice-Chancellor, the Director of the School of Com- 
merce, and the Professor of Accounting, to a student in the School of 
Commerce who is completing his Third year and is proceeding to his 
final year and plans to continue his studies with a practising firm of 
chartered accountants. The award will be made to a student with high 
standing in the Third year examinations whose academic record, ability, 
and other qualifications are considered to be outstanding. Commerce 
students in the Third year who wish to be considered should make appli- 
cation to the Director of the School not later than April 15th. 


ISAAC BRUCK MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Bruck Silk Mills presents $500 
annually to the University to provide two scholarships in the School of 
Commerce. The scholarships may be held by the students in the Second, 
Third, or Fourth year of the School, and are awarded annually without 
respect to race or sex by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science upon the results of the sessional examinations of the 


School. 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $300 is 


awarded annually to a student with high standing in the Third year of 
the Accounting option in Commerce who is proceeding to the Fourth year, 
and who plans to enter articles (on graduation) with a practising firm of 
chartered accountants. In making the award, consideration will be given 
to ability, character, and general academic record of the student. 


LADDIE MILLEN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship to the value of 
$250 has been established by Mr. J. Ernest Millen in memory of his son, 
Laddie Millen, who was killed in action in the first World War. This 


prize of $250 will be awarded to the student in any year in Commerce 


who presents the most satisfactory essay ona topic in the field of Industrial 
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Relations. Students wishing to compete should submit their essays 
to the Director of the School of Commerce or to the Director of the 
Industrial Relations Centre on or before April 1st, 1958. The topic for 
the 1957-58 contest is ‘‘The Conciliation of Labour Disputes in Canada,” 


MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE AND CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGE PRIZE IN 
ECONOMICS AND FINANCE.— This prize of $100 is offered for an essay written 
by a student in the final year of the School of Commerce who is enrolled 
in the Corporation Finance course. The subject of the essay is chosen 
annually by the Department of Economics in consultation with the 
Director of the School of Commerce. An award will only be made if 
the best essay is considered to be First Class. Final selection will be made 
by a committee consisting of the course lecturer, the Chairman of the 
Department of Economics, and the Director of the School of Commerce. 
Further information may be obtained from the course lecturer. 


CHARLES S. C. WISDOM BURSARY.—This bursary of $100 was established in 
1956 by Mrs. Stuart Albert Wisdom in memory of her late son, Charles 
S. C. Wisdom who was a graduate of the Royal Military College, at 
Kingston, and of the School of Commerce, McGill University. It is 
awarded by the University Scholarships Committee in consultation with 
the Director of the School of Commerce to a deserving student in any of 
the last three years of the Commerce course. Application should be 
made on the regular University Bursary form. 


SYDNEY S. PAPPELBAUM BURSARY.—A bursary of $90 in memory of the late 
Captain Sydney S. Pappelbaum, B.Com., 1952, is open to students in 
Commerce who have completed Second year and are entering Third year, 
with no restriction as to race, creed, or colour. It is awarded by the 
University Scholarships Committee. Students who wish to be considered 
should make application to the Registrar on the regular University 
Bursary application form. 


F. W. SHARP PRIZE IN ACCOUNTANCY AND MATHEMATICS.—This prize of $50 
will be awarded at the end of the Fourth year to the best student in 
Accountancy, Business Organization, and Mathematics. 


CLARKSON GORDON PRIZE.—A prize of $50 to be awarded at the end of the 
Fourth year to the student who obtains the highest standing in Accounting 
and Auditing. 


JOSEPH H. JACOBS PRIZE.—The sum of $650 was received from the executors 
of the estate of the late Joseph H. Jacobs. The annual revenue from 
this bequest, which is approximately $25, will be awarded as a prize for 
Second year Accountancy. 


PROFESSOR R. R. THOMPSON MEMORIAL PRIZE.—Established in honour of 
the late Professor R. R. Thompson by the Class of Commerce 1925, this 
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Prize of $50 is awarded annually to the Third year student in Commerce 
with the highest standing in examinations in Accounting and Auditing. 
It is awarded by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science on the recommendation of the Director of the School of Commerce. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES (see page 628). 


J. M. RUTHERFORD MEMORIAL PRIZE (see page 628). 


MEDALS 


SIR EDWARD BEATTY MEMORIAL MEDAL.—A gold medal endowed by the 
late Sir Edward Beatty, former Chancellor of the University, is awarded 
to the student in the School of Commerce who attains the highest distinc- 
tion in Economics. At present, it is awarded on the basis of the aggregate 
marks for the three full year courses, Principles of Economics (or Honours 
alternatives), Money and Banking, and Economic Analysis (or Honours 


alternatives). 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S MEDALS.—A gold medal and a silver medal have 
been offered to the School of Commerce by His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Quebec, the gold medal for the student 
with the highest average throughout the last three years of study; the 
silver medal for the one who has the second highest average throughout 


the last three years of study. 


LOAN FUNDS 

COMMERCIAL SOCIETY LOAN FUND.—A fund has been established by the 
Commercial Society to be known as “The Commercial Society Loan 
Fund,” for the purpose of aiding each year one or more students of the 
School of Commerce who are entering their Fourth year, to complete their 


Loans from this Fund are repayable within two years after 


course. 
to the Director of the School 


graduation. Application should be made 
of Commerce. 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS (see page 629). 


F. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For details of Entrance Scholarships see pages 610 and 612. 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergraduates in all Faculties 


see page 622. 
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A. S. LAMB SCHOLARSHIPS.—These scholarships, endowed by friends of Dr. 
Arthur S. Lamb, formerly Director of the School of Physical Education 
and of the University Department of Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, as a tribute to his work in these fields, were offered for the 
first time in 1951. There are two scholarships of $100 each, tenable, one 
by a man and one by a woman, in the final year of the School of Physical 
Education. They are awarded by a small committee who will take into 
account both the academic record and the personal qualities of the 
students eligible. No applications for these scholarships are necessary. 


In addition to the above two scholarships, one A, S, Lamb scholarship 
of $100 is open to any student who, having completed at least one year 
of the undergraduate course in the School, is proceeding from First into 
Second year, or from Second into Third year. This scholarship will 
be awarded by the same Committee, on the basis of scholastic ability, 
personal qualities and financial need. No application is necessary. 


PRIZES AND MEDALS 


GOLD MEDAL.—The School awards a gold medal to the student who attains the 
highest general proficiency throughout the course. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S GOLD MEDAL.—This medal is awarded to the 
junior student who attains the highest general proficiency in the sessional 
examinations. 


(N.B.—The above conditions may be amended and scholarships and 
prizes may be withheld at the discretion of the Committee.) 


LOAN FUNDS.—See page 629. 


G. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
(Including Architecture) 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergraduates in all Faculties 
see page 622. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS IN ENGINEERING 


1. Only students in regular undergraduate standing are eligible for 
scholarships. 


2. Scholarships will be awarded only if an adequate standard is attained. 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


WORKMAN STUDENTSHIP.—The University accepts one nomination each year 
for a full course in Mechanical Engineering from the executors of the 
estate of the late Thomas Workman, provided the student nominated 


(1) is a resident of Quebec, 


(2) has obtained in the examinations qualifying for admission to the 
University the standard required by the Scholarships Committee for 
University Scholarships or Bursaries. 


For other entrance scholarships see pages 610 and 612. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 608). 


ROY M. WOLVIN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES.—1 wo scholarships 


of $375 each and a number of bursaries are given by Mrs. Roy M. Wolvin 
in memory of her husband. One scholarship is restricted to men under- 
graduates in the Faculty of Engineering and one is restricted to women 
undergraduates in the Faculty of Arts and Science. These two awards are 
made by the Faculty Scholarships Committees on the basis of the results 
The bursaries are open to students in 


of the sessional examinations. 
a good academic record and need 


any undergraduate faculty who have 
financial assistance. Application for the 
regular University Bursary application form, to the Registrar. 


bursaries must be made on the 


CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES SCHOLARSHIP.— This scholarship of $250 
a student in the Fifth year of the School of Architecture 
a design problem in which glass 
aff of the School of 


is awarded to 
who has submitted the best solution of 
isa major item. The judges are a committee of the st 


Architecture or practising architects. 


{SIR WILLIAM DAWSON scHoLarsHip.—A Sir William Dawson Scholarship, 


given by the New York Graduates’ Society; value $60; open also to 
students in Arts and Science (see page 633). 


ANGLIN BURSARY.—This bursary of $250 was established by the late Mrs. 
Anglin in memory of her husband, the late Mr. J. P. Anglin, B.Sc., 1906. 


HON. ROBERT JONES BURSARY.—This bursary of $120 per annum, is ¢ anted 
‘from time to time to some needy student for the full term of study in 
the Faculty of Arts and Science or Engineering.” The bursary is con- 
tinued until the holder graduates if his academic standing is entirely 
satisfactory. Applications should be made to the Dean of the Faculty. 


{Not to be awarded until further notice. 
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BURSARY OF THE CORPORATION OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS.—The Corpora- 
tion of Professional Engineers presents annually a bursary of the value 
of $200, tenable by a student in the Fourth or Fifth year of the Faculty 
of Engineering, and awarded by the Faculty. 


BAYLIS SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded in memory of Mr. and Mrs. James Baylis, 


of Montreal, and having an annual value of $100, this scholarship is 
awarded to some student entering the Third year who is in need of 
financial assistance. The scholarship will be continued during the Fourth 
and Fifth years, if the standing of the student continues to be satisfactory. 
Application should be made through the Dean of the Faculty. 


DOUGLAS TUTORIAL BURSARIES.—The late Dr. James Douglas, who was a 


member of the Board of Governors, provided for ten or more tutorial 
bursaries of approximately $100 per annum in the Faculty of Engineering. 
In assigning these, the circumstances of the applicants as well as their 
academic standing are considered. These bursaries carry the obligation 
of giving tutorial instruction equivalent to one evening a week. Students 
in the Fourth and Fifth years of Engineering are eligible. Written applica- 
tion should be made to the Dean’s Office on or before October 15th. 


RICHARD S$. LEA TUTORIAL BURSARIES.—The late Mrs. Wanda Lea, widow 


of the late Richard S. Lea, Consulting Engineer and graduate in Applied 
Science of McGill University, provided a fund of $5,000, the revenue 
of which is to be used in aid of students who distinguish themselves 
in the Faculty of Engineering. The revenue will be used to provide two 
bursaries of $100 per annum to be given to suitable students in their last 
two years of Engineering, the bursaries carrying the obligation to give 
tutorial instruction equivalent to one evening a week. Written applica- 
tion should be made to the Dean’s Office on or before October 15th. 


H. M, MACKAY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship, established in 


1932 as a memorial to the late Henry M. Mackay, formerly Dean of 
the Faculty of Engineering, will be awarded to a student of British 
citizenship who has completed the Second year in Engineering and intends 
to enter the Third year in September. A committee appointed by the 
Faculty selects the scholar, having in mind the results of the Second 
year sessional examinations, general character, industry, and other quali- 
ties desirable in an engineer. The value of the scholarship is $125. Pay- 
ment is withheld if the scholar’s progress is unsatisfactory. 


JENKINS BROS., LTD., SCHOLARSHIP.—Supported by Messrs. Jenkins Bros., 


Ltd., and having an annual value of $200, this scholarship is open to all 
Engineering students entering the Fifth year in September and is awarded 
on the basis of academic standing and personality. 


STUDENTS IN ENGINEERING 


ALASKA PINE & CELLULOSE LIMITED S HOLARSHIPS.—Chis scholarship of $500, 
offered annually by Alaska Pine & Cellulose Limited, is available to 
students entering the final year of Chemical Engineering. The award 
will be made to a student whose record in the academic and practical work 
of the Fourth year Chemical Engineering is outstanding. 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA LIMITED SCHOLARSHIP.—Dow Chemical of Canada 
Limited has established a scholarship of $500 for a student in the final 
year of Chemical Engineering. The award is made by the Scholarships 
Committee of the Faculty of Engineering on the recommendation of the 
Chairman of the Department of Chemical Engineering, subject to the 
following conditions: (1) the student must have a sincere interest in the 
Chemical Industry; (2) the student must be in the upper half of the class; 
(3) the student must demonstrate some leadership in extracurricular 


activities; (4) the student must be ‘personable’; (5) the student must 


not hold another scholarship. 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION SCHOLARSHIPS.— 1 wo scholarships of $500 
each have been established by the Kennecott Copper Corporation and 
are open to students who have completed their Third and Fourth years 
in Metallurgical Engineering at McGill University. Eligible students 
must meet the following qualifications: (a) Proficiency in studies; (b) 
Enthusiasm, leadership, cooperativeness, initiative, ambition; (c) Good 
health and sturdy constitution; (d) Financial need. Further information 
may be obtained from the Chairman of the Department of Metallurgical 


Engineering. 


WILLIAM HENRY HOWARD SCHOLARSHIPS.— Three scholarships of $400 each 
were established in 1955 from the estate of the late Mrs. Florence P. 
Howard in memory of her husband. The scholarships are open to under- 
graduate and graduate students in Metallurgy, Chemical Engineering 
and Geology, and are awarded by the University Scholarships Committee 
upon the recommendations of the Departments concerned on the basis 
of scholastic ability and general promise. The scholarships may be re- 
newed upon the recommendations of the Departments concerned. 


CALIFORNIA STANDARD COMPANY ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIP.— This scholarship 
of $375 is awarded annually by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty 
of Engineering to an outstanding student as an aid to completion of his 

final year in Petroleum Engineering, Mining f 

, Chemical Engineering, or Civil Engineering. 


Sngineering, Mechanical 
Engineering 
CANADA SCHOLARSHIPS.— [wo scholarships of $400 
ally to Fourth or Fifth year students in the Faculty 
Third or Fourth year Honours students in the 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
each are open annué 


of Engineering or to 
Faculty of Arts and Science or other faculties providing graduates in 
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subjects of interest to the aluminum industry, The scholarships will be 
awarded by the University Scholarships Committee upon the recom- 
mendation of the faculties concerned on the basis of financial need, 
character, and ability. 


NEVIL NORTON EVANS SCHOLARSHIP—This scholarship of $100 a year was 


established in 1937 by graduates of the Faculty of Applied Science 
(Engineering) to commemorate the work of Professor Nevil Norton Evans, 
formerly Professor of Chemistry. It is open to students in the Faculty 
of Engineering who show outstanding ability in Chemistry. The award 
will be made by the Faculty of Engineering and the Department of 
Chemistry. 


STUART ALBERT WISDOM MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $200 


was established in 1953 by Mrs. Stuart Albert Wisdom as a memorial to 
her late husband who graduated from McGill University in 1909 with 
the degree of B.Sc. (Mining and Metallurgy), and to commemorate his 
outstanding contributions to the field of metallurgy and, in particular, 
his invention of the process for the manufacture of acetylene black. The 
scholarship is awarded by the Faculty Scholarships Committee on the 
recommendation of the Department of Metallurgical Engineering to a 
student entering the Fifth year of Metallurgical Engineering who has 
shown high scholastic ability and engineering promise. 


GORDON SPROULE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—The Montreal Chapter of the 


American Society for Metals offers a scholarship of $200 to a student in 
the Fourth year of the Metallurgical Engineering course. This scholarship 
has been established in memory of Gordon Sproule, a member of the 
staff of the Department of Metallurgical Engineering from 1918 to 1953, 
as a token of his ability and in appreciation of his many services to the 
Society. The award is made by the Scholarships Committee of the 
Faculty of Engineering on the recommendation of the Department of 
Metallurgical Engineering to a student of creditable academic standing, 
of engineering promise, and who has need of financial assistance. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship of $400 is given annually by the American 
Society for Metals Foundation for Educational Research to attract 
competent students into the study of Metallurgy. The scholarship 
is awarded by the Chairman of the Department of Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing to a student of distinguished ability and engineering promise register- 
ing in the Third Year of the course in Metallurgical Engineering. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METALLURGY SCHOLARSHIP.— The 


Montreal Women’s Auxiliary of the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy has established an annual scholarship of $300 open to under- 
graduate or graduate students in Geology, Metallurgical Engineering, 
Mining Engineering, or allied subjects. 
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GEORGE HERRICK DUGGAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 616). 


HEWITT EQUIPMENT LIMITED SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $250 is 
awarded annually by the Faculty of Engineering to a student in the 
Fourth or Fifth year in any division of the engineering course. If 
awarded to a Fourth year student it is renewable if satisfactory standing 
is maintained. The award is made on the basis of academic standing and 
engineering promise. In the event that candidates are equal on the 
above basis, financial need can be considered. Preference is given to 
students interested in road construction or similar work connected with 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. No applications are required. 


IRON ORE COMPANY OF CANADA SCHOLARSHIPS.—Iron Ore Company of Canada 
has established two scholarships of $500 each, one for students entering 
the Fourth year and one for students entering the Fifth year of the 
Mining Engineering course. The scholarships are awarded by the Scholar- 
ships Committee of the Faculty of Engineering on the recommendation 
of the Chairman of the Department of Mining Engineering on the basis 
of academic ability, personality, need, and general suitability for a career 


in mining. 


MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD. SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGINEERING.—This scholarship 
of $400 is open to students entering the final year of Mining or Civil 
Engineering, with preference being given to Mining Engineerit It is 
awarded by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Engineering 
upon the recommendations of the Departments concerned on the basis 
of good character, academic standing, ability to cooperate with associates, 
breadth of interest, initiative, and willingness to assume responsibility. 
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ORENDA ENGINES LIMITED SCHOLARSHIPS.— Lhree scholarships of $500 each 


have been established by Orenda Engines Limited, Toronto, Ontario, for 
ar in Chemical, 


students having completed the Second, Third, or Fourth ye 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Metallurgical Engineering, or Engineering 
Physics. One scholarship will be awarded in each of the Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth years on the basis of high academic standing with preference 
being given to students who show initiative and leadership qualities, The 
hree scholarships will be 


eS ee ee 


scholarships are not necessarily renewable, but t 
awarded in each session. The holders of these scholarships may hold 


other monetary awards of the annual value of not more than $100. 


JOHNSON’S WAX SCHOLARSHIP,—A scholarship of the total value of $1,800 
($600 a year for three years) is awarded each year to a student who 
has completed the Second year in the Faculty of Engineering and is 
entering the Third year course in Chemical Engineering. This scholar- 
ship is awarded by the Faculty of Engineering and will be renewed 
until the holder graduates provided his or her academic standing is 
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sufficiently high. The award is made mainly on the basis of academic 
standing but the general qualifications of the candidates for the engineer- 
ing profession and their need for financial help shall also be considered. 
No applications are necessary. 


BOND METAL FINISHERS LIMITED SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $750 has 
been established by Bond Metal Finishers Limited for a student entering / 
the Third year of Metallurgical Engineering. The award, which may be 
divided, is made by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of Engi- 
neering on the recommendation of the Chairman of the Department of 
Metallurgical Engineering. The student must be in the Third year of 
Metallurgical Engineering, must have a good academic record and show 
definite promise of general success as an engineer. 


R. C. E. MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—These Scholarships of $125 each have been 
established by the Royal Canadian Engineers and are tenable for one 
year at a number of universities throughout Canada. One award is open 
to students at McGill University who have successfully completed their 
second-to-last year in the courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Engineering or Bachelor of Architecture. Candidates must be members 
in good standing of the C.O.T.C. and must have successfully completed 
at least one summer season’s training with such unit or as a member of 
such unit. R.O.T.P. members and ex-members of the C.0.T.C. who 
have successfully completed three years of C.O.T.C. training and have 
transferred to the Canadian Army (Militia) or (Supplementary Reserve) 
are also eligible. Academic standing, qualities of leadership, and par- 
ticipation in C.O.T.C. and student activities are taken into consideration 
in making this award. Candidates must be recommended by the Univer- 
sity. Further information and application forms may be obtained from 
the Registrar’s office. Applications must be submitted to the Registrar 
by March 15th. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC MINING BURSARIES.—Each year the Department of 
Mines of the Province of Quebec offers a number of bursaries to enable 
students to take a university course in mining engineering or metallurgical 
engineering. The maximum annual value of these scholarships is $650 
for a student who has to live away from home in order to attend the 
University, and $400 for a student who can live at home. Candidates 
must be Canadians and have lived for at least five years in the Province 
of Quebec. Further information may be obtained from the Registrar's 
Office. These bursaries are also open to graduate students in Metallurgy, 
Mining Engineering, and Geology. 


A. F. BYERS BURSARY.—This Bursary of $300 is awarded by the University 
Scholarships Committee on the recommendation of the Scholarships 
Committee of the Faculty of Engineering to a student in Engineering 
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who has a good academic record and has need of financial assistance. 
It is renewable annually until the holder graduates provided he maintains 
a satisfactory academic standard and continues to need financial help. 
Applications should be made to the office of the Dean. 


For information concerning bursaries open to undergraduates in all Faculties 
see page 622. 


PRIZES AND MEDALS 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION PRIZES.—Two British Association prizes of $40 and 
$20 are awarded to the students obtaining the highest, and the second 
highest, aggregate marks, respectively, in the sessional examinations 
in Calculus and Mechanics of the Third year. 


SCOTT EXHIBITION.—A Scott exhibition of $35, founded by the Caledonian 
Society of Montreal, in commemoration of the centenary of Sir Walter 
Scott, and a British Association prize of $20, are awarded to the students 
obtaining the highest, and the second highest aggregate marks, 
respectively, in the sessional examinations in Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Descriptive Geometry, and Physics of the Second year. 


CORPORATION OF QUEBEC LAND SURVEYORS PRIZE.—A prize of $25 open to 
students in Civil Engineering and awarded at the end of the Fourth 
year by the Corporation of Quebec Land Surveyors to the student 
obtaining the highest standing in the subjects of the undergraduate courses 
in engineering comprising Surveying, up to the end of the Fourth year. 

ANGLIN-NORCROSS PRIZE.—A prize of $25, presented by the Anglin-Norcross 
Corporation Limited, awarded to the student obtaining the highest 
mark in Architectural Drawing in the Second year of the School of 
Architecture. This award is granted only to students whose record 


enables them to proceed to the next higher year. 


ANGLIN-NORCROSS pRIZE.—A prize of $25, presented by the Anglin-Norcross 


Corporation Limited, awarded to the student obtaining the highest 
marks in the Fourth year course in Design of Buildings (Design A) 


in the School of Architecture. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY STUDENT PRIZES.—I wo Montreal Prizes of 
$50 and $25 are offered by the Canadian Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry to be competed for annually by bona-fide undergraduate students 
of McGill University, the University of Montreal, Macdonald College, 
and the Ecole Polytechnique. The papers shall be on a chemical subject 
coming under one of the following groups: (a) original laboratory work 
or original plant work; (b) original literature review; (c) critical study of 
plants and plant operations or chemical processes; (d) critical study 
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of laboratory procedures; (e) any other subject (chemical) involving 
originality. Entries must be submitted to the Secretary, Canadian 
Section, Society of Chemical Industry, Room 800, 420 Lagauchetiere St, 
West, Montreal, not later than April 1st of each year. 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS PRIZES.—Each year two prizes will be offered 
to students of McGill and other approved universities for the best papers | 
on radio engineering or some closely allied subject. The first prize is ) 
$25 and the second prize is a student membership in the Institute of 
Radio Engineers for a period of two years. Essays, which may be written 
in French or English, must reach the office of the Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering not later than the 30th of November. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES (see page 628). 
J. M. RUTHERFORD MEMORIAL PRIZE (see page 628). 


MCCHARLES PRIZE.—This prize of $1,000, gift of the late Aeneas McCharles, 
is given for the discovery of improved methods of treating Canadian 
ores or minerals, for the development of new life-saving devices in the 
power and light industry, or for notable achievement in scientific research 
in any useful practical line, and is open to any Canadian. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEDAL.—This medal is open for competition to students 
of the graduating class in each of the Engineering courses, and, if the 
examiners so recommend, will be awarded to the student taking the 
highest position in the final examinations. The British Association 
Medals were founded by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in commemoration of its meeting held in Montreal in 1884. 


ERNEST BROWN GOLD MEDAL.—This medal was founded by the late Mrs. Ernest 
Brown in 1952 in memory of her husband the late Ernest Brown, M.Sc., 
M.Eng., D.Eng., Dean of the Faculty of Engineering from 1930 to 1942. 
It is awarded to the student in the graduating class in any of the Depart- 
ments of Engineering who has shown the highest ability throughout his 
undergraduate course. In making the award, while academic standing is 
of primary importance, account is also taken of qualities of leadership 
and ability to work with others. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S GOLD MEDAL,—Awarded to: the student ranking 
highest in the Graduating Class in Architecture, provided his work is 
considered of sufficient merit. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S SILVER MEDAL.—Awarded to the student obtaining 
the second place in the Graduating Class in Architecture, provided his 
work is considered of sufficient merit. 
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ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA MEDAL.—A medal is offered 
annually to the student who has completed the entire course at a 
recognized School of Architecture, has obtained high marks through- 
out his course, and who gives promise of being an architect of distinction 
after graduation. British subjects only are eligible for this award. 


LOUIS ROBERTSON PRIZE.—Founded by Mr. and Mrs. John A. Robertson, 
in memory of their son, John Louis Armour Robertson, who was killed 
in the Great War on July 18th, 1916, to be awarded in the form of books 
to the graduating student who ranks highest in Design in the final 
year of the School of Architecture. 


PHILIP J. TURNER PRIZE.—A prize of $70 presented by Mr. A. B. Darbyson, 
a graduate in the School of Architecture of the Class of 1915, to the 
student obtaining the highest marks in Building Construction of the 
Third year course in Architecture. 


ROBERT FORSYTH PRIZE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING.—Under the will of the late 
Miss Jeanie Forsyth a prize of $40 is awarded each year, if the examiners 
so recommend, to a “worthy and needy” student of the graduating 
class who secures high standing in the subjects of Theory of Structures 


and Strength af Materials. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. PRIZE.—The Electrical Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. of Montmagny, Quebec, offers a prize of $25 to the top ranking 
nt in the Power Option of the Electrical Engineering 


graduating stude 
ed by the Department of Electrical Engi- 


course. This prize is award 


neering. 


PRIZES FOR SUMMER ESSAYS 
ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA PI 
Canada offers each year a prize of books or 
$25 for the best paper in any branch of engineering receiv 
English-speaking Junior of the Institute in the Province of Quebec. 
This prize is known as the Phelps Johnson Prize; another of the same 
value, the Ernest Marceau Prize, is awarded for the best paper in French. 
Similar prizes are open to those located in other provinces. The successful 
papers become part of the literature of the Institute and place the authors 
h with the engineering profession. Further particulars 
Wright, General Secretary, 2050 


s1zEs.—The Engineering Institute of 
instruments to the value of 
ed from an 


in prominent touc 
may be obtained from L,. Austin 
Mansfeld Street, Montreal. 
.—The Engineering Institute of 
f $25 to the student of the Fourth 
combination with his activities 
is, in the opinion of the Faculty, 


ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA PRIZ 
Canada also offers each year a prize o 
year whose standing, considered in 
in student engineering organizations, 
most meritorious. 
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CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METALLURGY PRIZES.—T wo prizes, one 


of $50 and one of $25, for, respectively, the first and second best essay 
prepared by undergraduate students before receiving a Bachelor’s degree 
on a subject appropriate to any one of the Institute’s Technical Divisions, 
namely the Coal Division, the Geology Division, the Industrial Minerals 
Division, the Metallurgy Division, the Metal Mining Division, and the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Division. 


UNDERGRADUATE SOCIETY’S PRIZES.—Three book prizes to the value of $10 


are given by the Undergraduate Society of the Faculty of Engineering 
for the best summer essays submitted by students in the Fourth and 
Fifth years. 


In addition, two book prizes to the value of $10 are given by the Society 
for summer essays submitted by students entering the Third year. 


The following regulations apply: (1) the Faculty will correct and 
grade the summer essays in the usual way, (2) when the classification is 
completed a list of those essays worthy of consideration by the Prize 
Committee will be posted, (3) essays awarded prizes will ipso facto 
become the property of the Engineering Undergraduate Society and will 
be bound by the Society and kept in the Engineering Library, and (4) a 
notice, to accompany the list of essays considered, will be posted stating 
that among the students considered those wishing to compete for the 
prizes should signify their intention to do so by writing to the Faculty, 
mentioning clearly that they accept condition No. 3. 


JAMES DICKIE HALL PRIZES.—Two prizes were established by Oliver 


Hall in memory of his son, James Dickie Hall, lost near Cannes in June 
1944, in an air battle between four R.C.A.F. and more than ninety 
enemy planes. These prizes of $50 each, one in Mining and one in 
Metallurgy, are open to students entering the Fourth or Fifth years of 
these courses and are awarded for the best summer essay in each depart- 
ment. Prizes will not be awarded unless the essays are of high quality. 


TURNBULL ELEVATOR COMPANY LIMITED PRIZES.—Four prizes of $62.50 


each have been provided by the Turnbull Elevator Company Limited of 
Toronto for students of the School of Architecture who submit the best 
summer essays in their particular year. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND AIRCONDITIONING ENGINEERS PRIZE.— 


This prize of $25 and a copy of the A.S.H.A.E. Guide is awarded by 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering for the best summer essay 
in Mechanical Engineering on Heating and Air Conditioning topics. 


QUEBEC ROAD BUILDERS ASSOCIATION PRIZE.—A prize, or prizes, totalling $150, 


is offered annually by the Quebec Road Builders Association to the 
student or students submitting summer essays as part of their regular 
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assignments and who select a topic related to the soil engineering aspects 
of road building. 


LOAN FUNDS 

GEORGE HENRY FROST FUND.—Founded by the late G. H. Frost, B.Sc. 60, 
to aid students who, when commencing the work of the Fourth year or 
a subsequent year in the Faculty of Engineering, require financial assist- 
ance. In making loans from this fund the academic standing of the 
applicants is considered. Applications should be made to the Dean. 


WADDELL LOAN FUND.—Founded by the late J. B. Waddell, Esq. Loans 
are made under the same conditions as apply to the George Henry Frost 
Fund, except that the benefits are available to graduate students as well 
as to undergraduates. Applications should be made to the Dean. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METALLURGY LOAN FUND.—Founded 
by the Montreal Women’s Auxiliary of that organization for the assistance 
of Engineering students in Mining, Metallurgy, Geology, and allied 
subjects. Applications should be made to the Dean. 


BENNETT EDUCATIONAL FUND.—Students in Engineering are eligible for 
loans from the Bennett Educational Fund of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada. Application forms may be obtained from the Office of the 
Dean. Loans from this fund are made normally only to students in 


upper years. 

ISABELLA MCLENNAN BURSARY AND LOAN FUND (see page 630). 

SCIENCE 725 MEMORIAL LOAN ruND.—Established in 1955 by the Class of 
Science ’25 to provide loans for undergraduate students in Engineering. 
Applications should be made to the Dean. 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS (see page 629). 
For awards open to Graduate Students see page 689. 


H. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE 


For scholarships, bursaries, and loan funds open to undergraduates in all 


faculties see page 622. 


MEDALS 


HOLMES GOLD MEDAL.—Founded by the Medical Faculty in the year 1865, 


as a memorial of the late Andrew Holmes, M.D., LL.D., sometime Dean 


of the Faculty of Medicine, this medal is awarded to the student 


graduating with the highest aggregate number of marks in the different 
branches comprised in the medical curriculum. 
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The student who wins the Holmes Medal has the option of exchanging 
it for a bronze and the money equivalent of the gold medal. 


WOOD GOLD MEDAL.—Founded by Casey A. Wood, M.D., LL.D., this medal 
is awarded to the student graduating with the highest aggregate number 
of marks in the oral and practical examinations in the clinical subjects 
of the Final year. The winner of the Holmes Medal is ineligible for this 
medal. 


SUTHERLAND GOLD MEDAL.—This medal, founded in 1878 by the late Mrs. 
Sutherland in memory of her husband, William Sutherland, M.D., 
formerly Professor of Chemistry in this Faculty, is awarded for the best 
examination in Biochemistry, together with a creditable examination in 
the primary branches. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S GOLD MEDAL.—This medal is awarded to the student 
of the final year who, in the opinion of the Chairman of the Department 
of Health and Social Medicine, is most proficient in that subject. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S SILVER MEDAL.—This medal is awarded to the 
student who obtains the highest standing in the final examination in 
Physiology. 


WALTER CHIPMAN GOLD MEDAL.—This medal, founded by the late Max Strean 
in honour of Dr. W. W. Chipman, is awarded to the student obtaining 
the highest aggregate standing in Obstetrics and Gynaecology throughout 
the medical course. 


PRIZES 


JOSEPH HILS PRIZE.—(Founded by the late Dr. Joseph Hils, of Woonsocket, 
R.I.)—A prize in books, awarded to the student who obtains the highest 
number of marks in the subject of Pharmacology. 


JOSEPH MORLEY DRAKE PRIZE.—(Founded by the late Joseph Morley. Drake, 
M.D.)—A prize of $50 in books, to be awarded to the student who obtains 
the highest number of marks at the final examination in Pathology. 


PRIMARY PRIZE.—A prize in books awarded for the best aggregate standing 
in the subjects of the first two years. 


F. SLATER JACKSON PRIZE.—A prize of $35 founded by Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Jackson in memory of their son, the late F. Slater Jackson, M.D. The 
prize is awarded to the student who obtains the highest standing in the 
final examinations in Histology. 


SAMUEL ROSENFELD PRIZE.—A prize of $50 for the highest standing in Bac- 
teriology and Immunology. 
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PRIZE IN MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND TOXICOLOGY.—This prize of $40 was 
established in 1954 and is awarded to the student who obtains the highest 
standing in Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology. 


ALEXANDER D. STEWART PRIZE.—An annual prize in books, founded by 
the late W. Grant Stewart (Arts 1885, Med. 1888) in memory of his 
brother, the late Alexander D. Stewart (Med. 1888), to be awarded to 
the member of the graduating class who, in the opinion of the Faculty, 
presents in every respect the highest qualifications to practise his 


profession. 


ROBERT FORSYTH PRIZE.—Under the will of the late Miss Jeanie Forsyth 
a prize of $40 is awarded each year to a student who, upon graduation, 
has shown particular ability in all branches of Surgery. 


CAMPBELL KEENAN MEMORIAL PRIZE IN CLINICAL SURGERY.—An annual 
prize of $50 has been established by Miss Charlotte Mildred Hagar 
in memory of the late Dr. Campbell B. Keenan. The prize will be awarded 
to the student in the graduating class who has shown the highest pro- 
ficiency in Clinical Surgery as determined by the Chairman of the 
Department of Surgery. The winner of the Robert Forsyth Prize in 


Surgery is ineligible for this award. 


JOHN MUNRO ELDER PRIZE.—An annual prize of $25 founded in 1935 by 
Aubrey H. Elder, Q.C., in memory of his father, John M. Elder, C.M.G., 
M.D., C.M., sometime Assistant Professor of Surgery in the Faculty. 
The prize is awarded to the student who obtains the highest standing 
in the final examinations, written and oral, in Anatomy. 


CAMPBELL HOWARD PRIZE IN CLINICAL MEDICINE.—An annual prize of $50 
founded by Mrs. Campbell Howard, in memory of her husband, the 


late Dr. Campbell P. Howard, Professor of Medicine at McGill Uni- 
dent who shows the most consist- 


versity. The prize is awarded to the stu 
in the subject of Clinical 


ent excellence in his written case reports 
Medicine. 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC PRIZE 
IN MEDICINE AND PATHOLOGY.—This prize of $100 is awarded to the 
student who obtains the highest standing in the final examinations in 
Medicine and Pathology. The recipient of 
as a student in Medicine with the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 


the Province of Quebec. 


this prize must be registered 


EONS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC PRIZE 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURG 
is awarded to the student who obtains 


IN PAEDIATRICS.— This prize of $100 
the highest standing in the final examination in Paediatrics. The recipient 
of this prize must be registered as a student in Medicine with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of the Province of Quebec. 
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MONA BRONFMAN SHECKMAN PRIZE.—Awarded to the student who obtains the 
highest standing in Psychiatry in the final year. 


ELECTRODESIGN PRIZE.—A prize of $25 for the highest standing in the Physi- 
ology section of the Second year course in Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Central Nervous System. 


PRIZE IN PSYCHIATRY.—This prize of $50 in books is awarded annually to the 
Third year Medical student who, in the opinion of the Awards Committee 
of the Department of Psychiatry, submits the best essay upon a subject 
to be set each year. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES (see page 628). 


J. M. RUTHERFORD MEMORIAL PRIZE (see page 628). 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 608). 


FREDERICK SMITH MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—One University Scholarship 
known as the Frederick Smith Memorial Scholarship is awarded only to 
students in the Faculty of Medicine. 


DR. MAUDE E. SEYMOUR ABBOTT SCHOLARSHIPS.—Established in 1938 by an 
anonymous donation of $10,000 in honour of the late Maude E. Seymour 
Abbott, B.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (Canada), LL.D. (McGill), to commem- 
orate her distinguished work in connexion with the history of Canadian 
medicine, the Sir William Osler Pathological Collection, and her out- 
standing research in congenital cardiac disease. 


The revenue of this fund is used for the provision of scholarships to 
be awarded by the University to an undergraduate in the Faculty of 
Medicine. While men and women are both eligible for the awards, women 
candidates will be given the preference. The amount of the awards will 
vary according to the needs of the winners. Applications in writing must 
reach the Secretary of the Faculty before June 30th. 


J. H. B, ALLAN SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $400 is available to under- 
graduate students in any year and is awarded by the Scholarships Com- 
mittee of the Faculty of Medicine on the basis of scholarship and financial 
need. No application is required. 


WALTER J. HOARE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship was endowed 

by the late Dr. Charles W. Hoare, a graduate of McGill University, in 
memory of his son, Walter J. Hoare, who was killed in World War he 
It is open annually to pupils of the Collegiate Institutes of the counties 
of Essex, Kent and Lambton entering the Faculty of Medicine. If there 
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are no qualified candidates in this preferred class, the scholarship may 
be awarded to another candidate nominated by the Faculty of Medicine. 
Applications in writing must reach the Secretary of the Faculty before 
June 30th. 


JAMES GRAHAME KER AND FREDERICK K. PETRIE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.— 
This scholarship of $400 is awarded annually to the student from Eastern | 
Ontario (Counties of Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, Grenville, Carleton, 
Russell, and Prescott) or from the city of Montreal, who, in the exami- | 
nations of the First year of the medical course secures the highest academic 
standing. The Faculty of Medicine may, however, if they see fit, award 
this scholarship to the same student during the Third and Fourth 


years. 


KEITH HUTCHISON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—In memory of the late Dr. 
Keith Hutchison, two scholarships have been established in the Faculty 
of Medicine. Their normal value is $400 each per annum, but this is 
subject to adjustment at the Faculty’s discretion in the light of the holder’s 
financial needs. The scholarships are tenable in any year of the course 
and will be awarded on the basis of distinguished academic standing 
and financial need. The holder of a scholarship in any one session is 
eligible to re-apply for the following year. Applications in writing must 
reach the Secretary of the Faculty before June 30th. 


CAMPBELL KEENAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.— This scholarship, having a 
normal value of $150 a year, has been established by Miss Charlotte 
Mildred Hagar in memory of the late Dr. Campbell B. Keenan. It is 
tenable in the Second, Third, or Fourth year of the course in Medicine 
and is awarded on the basis of distinguished academic standing and 
financial need. The award will be made to an applicant who has expressed 
the intention eventually of entering surgical practice. The holder of 
the scholarship in any one session is eligible to re-apply for a subsequent 

on. Applications in writing must reach the Secretary of the Faculty 
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before June 30th. 

ROBERT SHARWOOD MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—In memory of the late Mr. 
Robert Sharwood a scholarship has been established in the Faculty of 
Medicine. Its normal value is $400 per annum, but this is subject to 
adjustment at the Faculty’s discretion in the light of the holder's financial 
needs. The scholarship is tenable in any year of the undergraduate 
course in Medicine and will be awarded on the basis of distinguished 
academic standing and financial need. The holder of the scholarship 
in any one session is eligible to re-apply for the following year. 


1p.—This scholarship of $150 will be awarded 
Second year, on the basis of scholarship and 
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SAMUEL ROSENFELD SCHOLARSH 
to a student entering the 
need. No application is required. 
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SIR EDWARD W. BEATTY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS.— 


A fund of $100,000 has been established under the will of the late Dr. 
Henry Albert Beatty, the income from which is to support two scholar- 
ships, not necessarily of equal value, to be awarded annually to students 
of either sex and of any nationality, who must be registered in the Faculty 
of Medicine as candidates for the M.D.,C.M. degree or for one of the 
postgraduate Diplomas in a clinical specialty. The holder is expected 
to devote his year of tenure either to research or to some form of special 
training excluding the normal training toward the M.D.,C.M. and ex- 
cluding any of the years of residency training required in the Diploma 
courses. In the case of students who hold or are working towards the 
McGill M.D.,C.M. the award may be held at any approved institution 
in Canada or abroad. For other qualified students the award must be 
held at McGill University. These scholarships will be awarded by the 
Faculty of Medicine. Awards will not be made unless suitable candidates 
present themselves. Applications should be made to the Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine on the forms provided for this purpose on or before 
February 1st of the year in which the scholarship is to commence, 


SAVORY BURSARY.—This bursary of $100 is tenable in the Second, Third, or 


Fourth year, without other restriction. Applications should be made to 
the Secretary of the Faculty before June 20th on forms obtainable from 
the Registrar’s Office. 


BRUCE SMITH BURSARY FUND.—This fund was set up by a bequest from the 


late Dr. Bruce Stewart Smith. It is “to assist poor but worthy medical 
students to complete medical training at McGill University.” Applica- 
tion in writing should be made to the Secretary of the Faculty. 


G. J. PICKLEMAN BURSARY.—This bursary of $100 was established im 1956 by 


LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. G, J. Pickleman and is available to undergraduate students in any 
year. It is awarded by the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of 
Medicine on the basis of distinguished academic standing and financial 
need, 


KELLOGG LOAN FUND.—Loans up to a maximum of $500 in any one year may 


be granted to students in good standing who require such assistance 
from a fund given to the Faculty by the Kellogg Foundation. The 
regulations and the application forms are the same as for other loan funds 
controlled by the University. Applicants should consult Dean D. L. 
Thomson, Chairman of the Scholarships Committee of the Faculty of 
Medicine; forms may be obtained from the Secretary of the Faculty. 


BOSWELL JAMES LOAN FUND.—This fund was established in 1943 by Dr. A. 


Boswell James and is available to undergraduates and graduates. 


STUDENTS IN DENTISTRY 
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WESTON FAY VOLBERG JR. MEMORIAL LOAN FUND.—This fund was established 
in 1956 by classmates of the late Weston Fay Volberg, Jr., M.D., C.M. 
1953, and is available to medical st udents. 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS.—For loan funds open to students in all faculties see page 
629. 


For awards open to Graduates in Medicine see pages 689, 694, 702, 704. 


OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF DENTISTRY 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergraduates in all Faculties 


see page 622. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 608). 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF DENTISTS (CANADIAN SECTION) SCHOLARSHIP.— 
This scholarship of $100 has been established by the International 
College of Dentists (Canadian Section) and is awarded annually by the 
Faculty of Dentistry to a student who has completed the Third year and 

The award is based on scholastic record in 


is entering the Fourth year. 
acter, and participation in extra-curricular 


the Third year, general char 

activities. No application is required. 
CANADIAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP AWARD: First 
Prize $125.00; Second Prize $75.00. To be awarded annually. 


juates of the final year who have 


The contest is open to all undergrac 
irs at Canadian Dental Schools. 


been in’ attendance for at least two yes 
The essay shall consist of 4,000 words. 
to this scholarship should be addressed to The 


Correspondence relative 
234 St. George St., Toronto. 


Secretary, Canadian Dental Association, 


MEDALS AND PRIZES 


MONTREAL DENTAL CLUB GOLD MEDAL AND A PRIZE IN pooxs.—Awarded 
to the student in the final year who stands first in the science and 
practice of Dentistry. The standing is determined not only by the 
written and practical examinations at the end of the year, but by the 


general work of the student during the four years. 


COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGEONS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC PRIZE,— The 
Kenneth Carver Prize of twenty-five dollars is awarded to the student, 
registered in Quebec, obtaining the highest standing in the practical 
examinations of the final year. 
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LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S GOLD MEDAL AND A PRIZE IN BooKks.—Awarded to 
the student in the final year who stands second in the class. The standing 
+s determined in a manner similar to that followed in the awarding of the 
Montreal Dental Club Gold Medal. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S SILVER MEDAL AND A PRIZE IN BooKs.—Awarded to 
the student obtaining the highest marks in written and practical subjects 
in the Third year examinations. 


MONTREAL ENDODONTIA SOCIETY BOOK pRIZE.—Awarded to the student in the 
final year showing the greatest aptitude in this subject. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL MEDICINE (MONTREAL SECTION) BOOK PRIZE.— 
Awarded to the student in the final year obtaining the highest standing 
in Dental Medicine. 


MONTREAL DENTAL CLUB PRIZES.—First, Second, and Third year prizes in 
money given by the Montreal Dental Club and awarded to the students 
obtaining the highest standing in the following technique subjects: 
First year, Dental Anatomy; Second year, to be chosen each year; Third 
year, Orthodontia Technique. 


MOUNT ROYAL DENTAL SOCIETY PRIZES.—Prizes in books awarded to the 
students obtaining the highest standings in the sessional examinations 
in the First, Second and Third years. 


DORION PRIZES.—Two prizes in money given by Dr. Eugene S. Dorion, one 
in Second and one in Third year, are awarded to the students obtaining 
the highest standing in an essay on Roentgenology. 


DR. I. K. LOWRY PRIZES.—Prizes of medical dictionaries are awarded to the 


two students in the Second year who obtain the highest marks in Oral 
Histology and Embryology. 


DR. M. J. T. DOHAN PRIZE.—This prize of $25 in Pedodontics was established in 
1955 by Dr. M. J. T. Dohan. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZES (see page 628). 


J. M. RUTHERFORD MEMORIAL PRIZE (see page 628). 


LOAN FUNDS 


KELLOGG LOAN FUND.—A sum of money has been placed at the disposal of 
the Faculty of Dentistry by the Kellogg Foundation to assist dental 
students who have real financial need and are not eligible for assistance 
under other bursary and loan schemes. Applicants should consult the 

Dean of the Faculty of Dentistry. 


STUDENTS IN LAW 
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w. R. AIRD LOAN FUND.—Established in 1952 for students in Dentistry. 
Applications should be made to the Dean. 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS.—For loan funds open to students in all faculties see 
page 629. 


J. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF LAW 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergraduates in all Faculties 
see page 622. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 608.) 


CHIEF JUSTICE R. A. E, GREENSHIELDS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.— These 
scholarships were founded by the will of the late Mrs. R. A. E. 
Greenshields in memory of her husband, the late Chief Justice 
Greenshields, D.C.L., LL.D., for many years professor of Criminal 
Law and Dean of the Faculty of Law. Two scholarships of the value 
of $400 each are awarded annually to students entering the Faculty of 
Law and are renewable in each of the two upper years leading to the 
Bachelor of Civil Law degree, provided that the student’s conduct is satis- 
factory and that he maintains at least a high Second Class standing, or in 
the opinion of the Faculty is for other reasons entitled to its renewal. Can- 
didates must satisfy the regular requirements for admission to the 
Faculty, must have earned a scholastic standing of at least high Second 
Class, and preferably First Class at the University or Institution which 
they previously attended, and must furnish evidence of the necessity of 
financial assistance in order to be able to take up the study of law. 
Although fluency in both English and French is not essential, preference 
will normally be given to an applicant who has a good working knowledge 
of both languages. Application should be made to the Secretary of the 


' 
f 
i 
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Faculty. 


THOMAS ALEXANDER ROWAT SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $125 was 
founded by Mr. Donald McKenzie Rowat, N.P., in memory of his 
brother, Lieutenant Thomas Alexander Rowat, B.C.L., who was killed 

ance, on the 28th June, 1917. It is awarded in 


in action at Lens, Fr 
in the French language and in the old 


alternate years for proficiency 
French law. Candidates must be British subjects of Anglo-Saxon origin. 


MAURICE GOLDENBERG MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $100 
in Government, Constitutional Law, or Public Administration has been 
established by Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg in memory of his father, the late 
Maurice Goldenberg. It is awarded annually by the University Scholar- 
ships Committee to the best candidate amongst those nominated by the 
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Faculty of Arts and Science and the Faculty of Law. The scholarship is 
open to both men and women with no restriction as to race, creed, or 
colour. 


ALEXANDER SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $45 was established in 1950 
under the will of the late Maurice Alexander, C.M.G., K.C., of London, 
England, as a token of esteem for the late Sir Charles Peers Davidson, 
former Professor of Criminal Law at McGill University. It is awarded 
annually to a student selected by the Faculty. 


MACDONALD TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP (see page 701). 


CHARLES ALBERT NUTTING PRIZE.—Founded in 1930 by Miss Adelaide 
Nutting, M.A., R.N., in memory of her brother, Charles Albert Nutting, 
K.C., B.C.L., who graduated from the Faculty in 1872. The value of the 
prize is $70. It is awarded to the student in the First or Second year 
submitting the best essay on a topic related to legal history, the topic 
to be fixed in advance by the Faculty. 


CARSWELL PRIZES.—Two prizes of $30 each in books were established in 
1948 by the Carswell Company, Toronto, Ontario, and are awarded to 
First or Second year students at the discretion of the Faculty. 


READING SOCIETY OF MONTREAL PRIZE.—A prize of $50 established in 1952 
by the Reading Society of Montreal to be awarded annually to the 
student who obtains the highest standing in the First year. 


ALEXANDER MORRIS EXHIBITION.—This exhibition of the value of $50, founded 
in memory of the late Hon: Alexander Morris, M.A., D.C.L., of Toronto, 
will be awarded to the student who obtains the highest standing in the 
Second year. 


ADOLPHE MAILHIOT MEMORIAL PRIZE.—This prize established by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. N. Mailhiot, of Victoriaville, P.Q., in 1927, consists of a prize of 
law books to be given annually to a student selected by the Faculty. 


MONTREAL BAR ASSOCIATION PRIZE.—The Montreal Bar Association offers 
a prize of $50 to the student who obtains the highest standing in Civil 
Law, and the Junior Bar Association offers a prize of $15 to the student 
who obtains the best marks in Civil Procedure in the final year. 


CHIEF JUSTICE GREENSHIELDS PRIZE.—This prize in Criminal Law endowed 
by Mrs. Greenshields in 1943 in memory of her husband, the late Chief 
Justice Robert Alfred Ernest Greenshields, is awarded to the member of 
the graduating class in Law having the highest standing in Criminal Law 
throughout the college course. The value of the prize is $40. 


JOHN E, CRANKSHAW PRIZE.—Established by friends of the late John E. 
Crankshaw, Q.C., formerly lecturer in Criminal Law at McGill University. 
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The prize consists of an Advocate’s Gown, a copy of the Annotated 
Criminal Code; and; revenue permitting, the year’s Bar Fee. It is to be 
awarded to the student who has obtained the highest standing in Criminal 
Law subjects at McGill University and has passed his final examination 
for admission to the Bar of the Province of Quebec. 


“MLE.” PRIZE IN COMMERCIAL Law.—A prize of $70 in law books awarded 
annually to the member of the graduating class having the highest stand- 
ing in Commercial Law throughout the course. 


H. E, HERSCHORN PRIZE.—A prize of $100 given annually by Mr. H. E. 
Herschorn, N.P., B.A. 1911, B.C.L. 1914, and awarded to the highest 
ranking graduating student who intends to enter the Notarial profession. 


FACULTY ESSAY PRIZES.—Two prizes of $25 each are awarded annually to the 
students writing the best essays in the Third year. 


CHESTER MACNAGHTEN PRIZEs (see page 628). 


J. M. RUTHERFORD MEMORIAL PRIZE (see page 628). 


MEDALS 


ELIZABETH TORRANCE GOLD MEDAL.—Founded in 1864 by Professor John 
Torrance in memory of his wife, this medal is awarded to the student 
who obtains the highest marks in the final examinations. 


L. BALLON MEMORIAL MEDAL.—This medal was established in 1955 by Mrs. I. 
1, the late Isidore Ballon, B.A. 1907, 


Ballon in memory of ‘her husbanc 
the highest 


B.C.L. 1908, and is awarded annually to the student obtaining 
standing in the Fourth year examinations, 


No medals, prizes or scholarships will be awarded if, in the opinion 


of the Faculty, there is no candidate of sufficient merit. 


LOAN FUNDS 


A. FLEMING LOAN ruND.—Established in 1954 by Mr. A. Fleming to aid 

students in the Faculty of Law. Application should be made to the Dean. 
OTHER LOAN FUNDs.—For loan funds open to students in all faculties see 
page 629. 


t : ’ _— 
For awards open to Graduate Students see pages 694 and 701. 


K. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF MUSIC 


SIR WILLIAM PETERSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Established in 1921 
by the University and by friends, graduates and pupils of the Faculty of 
Music. The interest upon the original endowment of $6,055 is used to 
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support scholarships in Music as a memorial to the late Sir William 
Peterson. For further details consult the Secretary of the Faculty. 


SIR WILLIAM MACDONALD MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Established in 1922 
by the University. The interest upon the original endowment of $6,000 
is used to support scholarships in Music as a memorial to the late Sir 
William Macdonald. For further details consult the Secretary of the 
Faculty. 


ELLEN BALLON PIANO SCHOLARSHIP.—F ounded in 1928 by a gift of $1,500 from 
Miss Ellen Ballon, a graduate of the Conservatorium. The principal has 
been increased by a further gift of $1,500 from Miss Ballon. In making 
this award the Faculty takes into account the need as well as the ability 
of candidates. 


RESSLER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded in 1950 by the late Mr. H. R. 
Ressler for violinists. 


MARION MAGOR SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded in 1953 by the family of the late 
Mrs. R. J. Magor for students entering the Second year of the Bachelor 
of Music course. 


JULIUS BLOCK SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded in 1953 by Mr. J. Julius Block for 
Pianists. 


CUMMINGS FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded in 1954 for pianists. 
DONALDA PRIZE.—Founded by a gift of $2,500 from Madame Pauline Donalda. 


GLADYS GLASSCO MEMORIAL LOAN FUND.—A loan fund for students in the 
Faculty of Music, established in 1954 by Mr. Gordon B. Glassco in 
memory of his wife. Application should be made to the Secretary of the 
Faculty. 


UNIVERSITY BURSARIES.—Full-time students studying for the Licentiate in 
Music or for the Bachelor of Music degree are eligible for University 
Bursaries. For details see page 609. 


L. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE FACULTY OF DIVINITY 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 608). 


W. M. BIRKS SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three W. M. Birks Scholarships are tenable by 
students in the Faculty of Divinity who are candidates for the B.D. 
degree. One of $250 is awarded to the most outstanding student enter- 
ing the First year of the B.D. course, and two, valued each at $100 are 
awarded to the students who take highest place in the First and Second 
years of the course, to be paid during the following session, provided the 
students are then enrolled as candidates for the B.D. degree. Application 


STUDENTS IN DIVINITY 
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for the entrance scholarship must be received by the Dean of the Faculty 
of Divinity accompanied by a complete transcript of the candidate’s 
academic record and three supporting letters of recommendation on or 
before June 30th. 


W. M. BIRKS GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP.— This Fellowship of $1,200 is available to 
4 student enrolled in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research as a 
candidate for the degree of Master of Theology (S.T.M.). Minimum 
requirement is the degree of Bachelor of Arts and in addition, the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity or its equivalent from a recognized university, 
college, or seminary. Applications must be received by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Divinity, accompanied by a complete transcript of the candi- 
date’s academic record, and three supporting letters of recommendation, 
on or before May 3ist. 


SAMUEL FINLEY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $120 is available 
to a student enrolled in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
who is pursuing advanced studies in Divinity. Application should be 
made to the Dean of the Faculty of Divinity on or before May 3ist. 


HOUSTON SCHOLARSHIP (see page 633). 


W. M. BIRKS PRIZE.—A prize of $50 in books awarded to the student who 
obtains the highest standing in the graduating year. 


LOAN FUNDS.—See page 629. 
Students of the Faculty of Divinity who are registered also in the Mont- 
real Diocesan Theological College or in the United Theological College 
will be eligible for prizes, scholarships, and bursaries as announced in the 
calendars of these institutions. 


M. OPEN TO STUDENTS IN MACDONALD COLLEGE 


OPEN TO STUDENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 608). 


URSARIES.—The Faculty of Agriculture has a 


FACULTY SCHOLARSHIPS AND B 
For further 


fund for scholarships and bursaries for degree students. 
particulars apply to the Registrar, Macdonald College. 
arships have been established by a 


ELIZA M. JONES SCHOLARSHIP.—Five schol 
They are re- 


bequest of the late F. P. Jones in memory of his mother. 
stricted to applicants who are entering the B.Sc. (Agr.) course for the 
first time. They have a minimum value of $200 and a maximum value 
of $300 and are renewable from year to year, provided satisfactory 
academic standing is maintained. Three are reserved for students who 
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are entering the Third year of the course. Scholarships will be awarded 
on the basis of academic qualifications. Application forms may be 
obtained from the Registrar, Macdonald College, and must be submitted 
before September ist. 


L.0.D.E, SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship of $200 ($100 for 2 years) is offered 
by the Provincial Chapter of the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire 
to the British student taking the highest marks in the final examinations 
of the Second year. 


QUEBEC WOMEN’S INSTITUTE BURSARY.—The Institute provides a bursary of 
$100 to the student entering the Second year of the Diploma Course in 
Agriculture at Macdonald College, who— 


(1) is a professional farmer’s son, or daughter, from the Province of 
Quebec. , 


(2) has spent at least one season (seed time to harvest) in his father’s 
employ on the farm, 


(3) intends to return to his father’s farm for at least one year on comple- 
tion of his course (or to manage his own farm), 


(4) and who, if more than one candidate presents himself as fulfilling 
the above three requirements, takes the highest proficiency in agricultural 
subjects in the First year or, if he is the only candidate, he obtains at least 
Class II standing in these subjects. 


If no sttident can qualify for the above, this bursary will be made 
available as an entrance bursary to the First year of the Diploma Course. 


JAMES RIST GORHAM SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship of $100 established by the 
late W. M. Gammon-in memory of his friend, James Rist Gorham, B.Sc. 
(Agr.), killed in action March 17th, 1942. The scholarship will be granted 
to the student in the General Agriculture option who ranks first in the 
final examinations of the Third year. 


BORDEN COMPANY LIMITED SCHOLARsHIP.—A scholarship of the value of 
$200 is offered by the Borden Company Limited of Canada to encourage 
promising students who take a course of study of, value to the dairy 
industry. The award will be made to a student on completion of his 
Third year, half payable at the beginning of the second term. The following 
factors will be considered in making the award: high standing in the 
subjects of his course during the Third year with emphasis on dairying, 
dairy chemistry, or dairy bacteriology; participation in student organiza- 

tions and college activities; co-operation with students and staff in the ad- 

vancement of the interests of the student body and the College asa whole. 


STUDENTS IN AGRICULTURE 
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STEINBERG BURSARY.—A bursary of $100 offered by Steinberg’s Ltd., avail- 
able to a student in the Third or the Fourth Year of the B.Sc.(Agr.) 
course. Application should be made to the Registrar before September Ist. 


KIWANIS CLUB BURSARIES.—The Kiwanis Club of Montreal offers five bur- 
saries of $100 each for students entering the First year of the Diploma 
Course. Special consideration is given to members of calf clubs in their 
home districts, and the bursaries are restricted to students from the 
districts of Huntingdon, Ormstown, Howick, Cowansville, Lachute, and 


Arundel. 


NOVA SCOTIA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE SCHOLARSHIP.—Macdonald College 
ship of $500 to the student of the Nova Scotia 


r 


offers an entrance scholar 
College of Agriculture obtaining 


the highest standing in the work of the 


Second year of the degree course in that Colle 


ge and subsequently registers 
Acriculture at Macdonald 


in the Third year of the degree course in 


larship will be paid in two instalments, half at the 


College. The scl 
beginning of the Third year and half at the beginning of the Fourth year. 
FISHER TRUST FUND.—In memory of the late Honourable Sydney A. Fisher, 
formerly Member of Parliament for Brome County and Minister of 
two agricultural scholarships of $75 a year each 


Agriculture, Canada, 
offered, for the Diploma 


tenable at Macdonald College for two years are 
Course in Agriculture, on the following conditions:—- 


s in the County of Brome, 


1. The candidates must be sons of farmer: 
iod of their college course. 


is 
co-operating in farm activities during the per 


ist be at least sixteen years of age. 


re 


The candidates mu 


3. The candidates must have passed at least grade IX of the High 
School course. 
,e continued from term to term only upon 


4. These scholarships will t 
in of the Faculty of Agriculture. 


favourable reports from the Dea 
on or before the 1st of October, to the 


Applications must be sent, 
R. F. Cowan, Mansonville, Que. 


Chairman of the Fisher Trustees, 


MORRIS W. WILSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 612). 


GENERAL MOTORS SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 613). 


DISTRICT OF BEDFORD GRADUATES’ SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP (see page 618). 


ry RURSARY (see page 619) 
ST FRANCIS DISTRICT GRADUATES’ SOCIETY BURSARY (see page 619). 


PRESS CLUB SCHOLARSHIP IN 


MONTREAL BRANCH, CANADIAN WOME 


JOURNALISM (see page 626). 
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PRIZES AND MEDALS 


ROBERT RAYNAULD PRIZES.—Two prizes, of $60 and $40 respectively, are 
offered by La Ferme, a monthly farm magazine published in Montreal, 
the publisher of which is Robert Raynaud, M.S.A. ’28. The prizes are 
awarded to the students majoring in Agronomy who rank first and 
second in Agronomy 42—Project. The decision will be based on both 
the written and oral presentation. Two prizes of $50 each are also 
offered for students entering the Fourth year of the Agronomy option, 
one to be awarded to the student with the highest standing in the 
Plant Breeding phase of the option, the other to the student with the 
highest standing in the Soil Fertility phase as determined by the results 
of the Third year examinations. 


CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF CANADA PRIZE.—The Chemical Institute of Canada 
offers a prize of books to the value of $25 to the student in the Chemistry 
Option with the highest standing at the end of the Third year. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY STUDENT PRIZES (see page 655). 


LOCHHEAD MEMORIAL PRIZE.—In memory of her late husband, William 
Lochhead, B.A., M.Sc., the first Professor of Biology in Macdonald 
College, Mrs. Lochhead has established by an endowment of $400, a 
prize to be awarded to the student, majoring in Entomology, who takes 
the highest standing in the Fourth year, the prize, in value equal to the 
proceeds of the endowment for one year, to be in books selected by the 
winner with the approval of the Head of the Department of Entomology. 


CLASs OF 1953 BOOK PRIZE.—Graduates of the class of 1953 (Agriculture and 
Household Science) have established a fund, the proceeds of which are 
used to provide a prize in books for the student with the highest standing 
in all the courses of the Second year curriculum. The prize will be 
awarded in the B.Sc.(Agr.) course in odd-numbered years; in the B.Sc. 
(H.Ec.) course in even-numbered years. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL’S MEDAL.—His Excellency the Governor General of 
Canada donates a bronze medal to be awarded to the Second year student 
who ranks highest in General Proficiency in First and Second year work. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S MEDAL.—His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Quebec gives annually a gold medal, which is awarded 
to the student who takes the highest standing in General Proficiency in 
the First year of the B.Sc.(Agr.) course. 


STERN CuP.—Sir Edward D. Stern, Fan Court, Chertsey, Surrey, England, 
has donated a silver challenge cup, which is held for one year by the 


student who makes the highest aggregate in Stock Judging in the final 
year of the subject. 
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CUTLER SHIELD.—Mr. Garnet H. Cutler, Professor of Agronomy, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, the first lecturer in Cereal Husbandry, 
Macdonald College, has donated a bronze challenge shield, which is 
held for one year by the student majoring in Agronomy, who makes the 
highest aggregate in the final year. 


LA CORPORATION DES AGRONOMES PRIZE.—This prize of $50 has been established 
by La Corporation des Agronomes and is awarded to a member of the 
graduating class in the degree course in Agriculture for an essay or under- 
graduate thesis on an agricultural subject. 


CONKLIN TROPHY.—Dr. Raymond L. Conklin has donated a trophy to be 
held for one year by a student in any year of the degree course who 
obtains the highest percentage of total marks and who, during the same 
year, has won a place on the College Rugby team and on one other team 
sport. The winner’s name will be engraved on a shield on the trophy 
which will be awarded only once to any individual. 


LA FERME PRIZE.—Robert Raynauld, M.S.A., Editor of La Ferme magazine, 
offers a prize of $25 for competition among students of the Second year 
of the Diploma Course who come from farm homes and who intend to 
return to farming after graduation. The prize will be awarded to the 
eligible student who presents the best project. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR'S MEDAL.—His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Quebec, gives annually a bronze medal, which is awarded 
to the student who takes the highest percentage in General Proficiency 
in the First year of the Diploma Course. 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE MEDALS.—The Honourable the Minister of Agri- 
culture of the Province of Quebec offers annually two bronze medals in 


connection with the Diploma Course, Second year class, to be presented 


to the students ranking first in the Dairy Farming and in the Fruit 
Farming Groups respectively. 


OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 608). 

SCHOLARSHIP.—A scholarship has been 
’s Institutes in memory of the late 
uate in Institution Administration, 


FREDERICA CAMPBELL MACFARLANE 
donated by the Quebec Women 


Frederica Campbell Macfarlane, grad 
1912, Superintendent of Quebec Women’s Institutes from 1913 to 1919. 


This scholarship is of the value of $100, is open only to students from a 
rural district of the Province of Quebec, and is awarded to the student 
in any of the first three years of the Home Economics course who obtains 
the highest percentage of marks possible in the final examination. 
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A scholarship of $100, established 
by contributions from the Branch Institutes of the Quebec Women’s 
Institutes as a memorial to a distinguished Canadian, Mrs. Alfred Watt, 
M.B.E. The scholarship is awarded by the Director of the School of 
Household Science to any deserving student, residing in a rural area of 
the Province of Quebec, who has successfully passed the final examinations 
of the First, Second or Third year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course, and who 
enters the next higher year. 


MRS. ALFRED WATT MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


I.0.D.E. BURSARY.—The Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire offers 
a bursary of $200 to a British student who has successfully completed 
the Second year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course and has obtained satisfactory 
standing. The bursary is offered to aid a worthy student who is in need 
of financial assistance in order to complete her studies. It is payable in 
two equal instalments at the beginning of the Third and the Fourth years 
of the course. Other considerations being equal, preference will be 
given to a candidate from rural Quebec. Application must be made to 
the Registrar before September 1st, on forms supplied by the College. 


MONTREAL HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION BURSARIES.—The Montreal Home 
Economics Association offers a bursary of $75 to a deserving student on 
completion of the Third year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course and a bursary 
of $50 to a student entering the First year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course 
from any high school in the city of Montreal. Application for these 
bursaries must be made to the Registrar before September ist. 


DISTRICT OF BEDFORD GRADUATES’ SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP (see page 618) 
ST. FRANCIS DISTRICT GRADUATES’ SOCIETY BURSARY (see page 619). 
GENERAL MOTORS SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 613). 


MONTREAL BRANCH, CANADIAN WOMEN’s PRESS CLUB SCHOLARSHIP. (see 
page 626). 


PRIZES AND MEDALS 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S MEDALS.— 


(1) A gold medal, to be awarded to the student who ranks highest 
in the Third year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) Course. 


(2) A silver medal, to be awarded to the student who ranks highest 
in the Second year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) Course. 


HARRISON PRIZE.—A prize established by an endowment of $300 under the 
will of the late Dr. F. C. Harrison, Principal of Macdonald College 
from 1910 until 1926; awarded to the student of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) 
course who graduates with the highest standing. 
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CLASS OF 1953 BOOK PRIZE (see page 674). 


HOME ECONOMICS CLUB PRIZE.—The Home Economics Club of Macdonald 
College offers a prize of $25 to the student with the highest aggregate in 
Household Science subjects during her Second and Third years. The 
award will be made at the end of the Third year. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES IN THE SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


L.0.D.E. BURSARY.—The Municipal Chapter 1.0.D.E. offers a bursary of $350, 
tenable in the School for Teachers, Macdonald College. The award is 
made by a committee of the Municipal Chapter on the basis of scholar- 
ship and need. Applications are to be sent to the Educational Secretary, 
The Municipal Chapter of Montreal, 1.0.D.E., 4112 Western Ave., 
Westmount, Quebec. 


VERDUN WOMEN’S CLUB HARRIET MORRIS MEMORIAL BURSARY.—Lhis bursary 
of $100 is tenable for one year and is awarded annually by the Verdun 
Women’s Club in memory of the co-founder of the Club, Harriet Morris, 
to a student who has completed Grade XI in the Verdun High School 
and who plans to enter the Macdonald College School for Teachers. The 
award is based on academic record, character, and financial need. 
Preference is given to women students. 


SARAH EMMA HILL SCHOLARSHIP.—The Sarah Emma Hill Scholarship, endowed 
by the late Mrs. Sarah Emma Hill, of Stanstead, Que., of the present 
value of about $100, will be awarded each year to a student in the School 
for Teachers “where assistance is required,—this money to be used by 
the Trustees of Macdonald College according to their best judgment.” 
Candidates for this scholarship are requested to make written application 
to the Director of the School for Teachers, on or before September 30th, 
giving full particulars of the grounds upon which their applications are 
based, and to provide letters supporting their claims from two responsible 
persons. In making the award, consideration will be given to scholarship 
and professional ability. 


ELLA BRYSON SCHOLARSHIP.— This scholarship was bequeathed by the late 


Miss Ella Bryson of Fort Coulonge, Que., to the Women’s Institute of 
Fort Coulonge to provide scholarships at Macdonald College for students 
from Pontiac County taking a course in the School for Teachers. The 
led equally among the qu lified 


funds available each year will be divi 


students. 


MACDONALD TEACHERS’ ALUMNI ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP.— Valued at $7 
scholarship is awarded to the person deemed to be the best all round 
student. Selection of the winner is made by the Director of the School for 
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Teachers and the President of the Alumni Association. The scholarship 
must be used to further the winner’s educational studies, and will be 
held in trust for the winner for a period of not more than five years. When 
circumstances permit, two scholarships will be offered in the same year. 


ESTELLA HOLMES SCHOLARSHIP.—The Women’s Institute of Stanstead County 


offers a scholarship of $100 to a boy or girl from Stanstead County who 
is entering the School for Teachers. Applications should be sent, not later 
than two weeks after the publication of the High School Leaving examina- 
tion results to Mrs. R. G. Conner, County Secretary, Stanstead Women’s 
Institute, North Hatley, Que. 


OPEN TO ALL WOMEN STUDENTS 
JANET MORISON ROBB BURSARY FOR WOMEN.—This bursary was established, 


by an endowment of $2,000, by the late Honourable James A. Robb, 
formerly Member of Parliament for Chateauguay-Huntingdon and 
Minister of Finance, Canada, in memory of his deceased daughter, 
Janet Morison Robb, wife of Hugh Harvie Donald. The annual bursary 
will be the income from the endowment for one year.. Preference will be 
given to women students resident in either of the counties of Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon, or Beauharnois, who are daughters of widowed mothers of 
limited or moderate means, or daughters of widowers in similar financial 
circumstances, or daughters of disabled Canadian soldiers who have seen 
active service. 


Candidates for this bursary are requested to make written application, 
addressed to the Registrar, Macdonald College, Que., om or before 15th 
April, giving full particulars on the grounds upon which their applications 
are based, and to provide letters from two responsible persons in support 
of their claims. 


CHRISTIE-STORER SCHOLARSHIP (see page 620). 

ISABELLA C. MACRAE SCHOLARSHIP (see page 619). 

LEONARD FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 625). 

KHAKI UNIVERSITY AND Y.M.C.A. MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND (see page 625). 
B’NAI B’RITH BURSARIES (see page 623). 


FREDERICK SOUTHAM KER BURSARY (see page 623). 


PRIZES AND MEDALS 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S BRONZE MEDAL.—Presented by His Excellency the 


Governor-General of Canada. Awarded to the teacher-in-training with 
the highest standing in the Art of Teaching, whether in the Elementary 
Class, the Kindergarten Class, or the Intermediate Class. 


STUDENTS IN SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


LT 


GARDNER KNEELAND MEMORIAL PRIZE IN ENGLISH.—Established by an endow- 
ment of $200, by the late Professor A. W. Kneeland, M.A., BiCA.., 0 
memory of his father. Awarded to the teacher-in-training with the 
highest standing in English. 


FRANCES WILLARD WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION PRIZE IN PHYSIOL- 
OGY AND HYGIENE.—Presented by The Frances Willard Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Westmount, Que. Awarded to the teacher-in-training 
with the highest standing in Physiology and Hygiene. 


A. KIRK CAMERON PRIZE IN PRIMARY METHODS.—Presented by A, Kirk Cameron, 
a member of the Council of Education. Awarded to the teacher-in- 
training with the highest standing in Primary Methods. 


A. KIRK CAMERON ESSAY PRIZE.—This prize of $100 is offered to the diploma 
course student submitting the best English essay on one of the following 
topics (a) The Education of the Teacher (b) The Meaning of Education. 
The essay is to be written during the session, and full details may be 
obtained in the Director’s office. 


DR. S. P. ROBINS MEMORIAL PRIZE.—Established by an endowment of $500, 
by Miss Lilian B. Robins, B.A., former lecturer in Mathematics, School 
for Teachers, Macdonald College, in memory of her father, who was first 
Professor of Mathematics, 1857 and, later, Principal of McGill Normal 
School, Montreal, until 1907. The income from the endowment for one 
year will be awarded to the student who obtains a diploma, and is the 
most deserving student from the point of view of personality, professional 
attainments, and home circumstances. 


R. D. A. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION PRIZE.—A prize in books offered by the 
Richmond-Drummond-Arthabaska Protestant Teachers’ Association to 


the teacher-in-training from the R.D.A. area with the highest academic 
standing. 

Note:-—Prizes are awarded only to students who obtain diplomas in the 
specified class. 


KINDERGARTEN CLASS 
CANON SCOTT CHAPTER, I.0.D.E., prize.—Awarded to the teacher-in-training 
with the highest aggregate in the Kindergarten Class. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASS 


OF EDUCATION’S MEDAL.—Awarded to the teacher-in- 
ate in the Intermediate Class. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

training with the highest aggreg: 
J. C. WILSON pRIzE.—Awarded to the teacher-in-training with the highest 
aggregate in the Intermediate Class. 
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DIRECTOR OF PROTESTANT EDUCATION PRIZE.—Awarded to the teacher-in- 
training with the second highest aggregate in the Intermediate Class. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S GOLD MEDAL IN MATHEMATICS.—Presented by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec. Awarded 
to the teacher-in-training in the Intermediate Class with the highest 
standing in Mathematics. 


DIRECTOR OF PROTESTANT EDUCATION PRIZE IN FRENCH.—Awarded to the 
teacher-in-training in the Intermediate Class with the highest standing 
in French. 


LE COMITE DE L’ALLIANCE FRANCAISE DE MONTREAL SILVER MEDAL.—Awarded 
to the teacher-in-training in the Intermediate Class with the highest 
standing in French. 


BISHOP OF MONTREAL PRIZE IN SCRIPTURE.—Awarded to the teacher-in-training 
in the Intermediate Class with the highest standing in Scripture. 


FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT WOMEN TEACHERS OF MONTREAL PRIZE.— 
Awarded to the teacher-in-training in the Intermediate Class with 
the highest standing in History and Geography. 


MILTON HERSEY PRIZE IN SCIENCE.—Established by an endowment of $250 by 
Milton L. Hersey, M.A.Sc., LL.D., formerly a member of the Council of 
Education. Awarded to the teacher-in-training in the Intermediate Class 
with the highest standing in Science. 


ELEMENTARY CLASS 


J. C. WILSON PRIZE.—Awarded to the teacher-in-training with the highest 
aggregate in the Elementary Class. 


HONOURABLE JACOB NICOL PRIZE.—Presented by the Honourable Jacob Nicol, 
Q.C., M.L.C., D.C.L., formerly a member of the Council of Education. 
Awarded to the teacher-in-training with the second highest aggregate in 
the Elementary Class. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S SILVER MEDAL IN MATHEMATICS.—Presented by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec. Awarded 
to the teacher-in-training in the Elementary Class with the highest 
standing in Mathematics. 


LE COMITE DE L’ALLIANCE FRANCAISE DE MONTREAL BRONZE MEDAL.—Awarded 
to the teacher-in-training in the Elementary Class with the highest 
standing in French. 


BISHOP OF MONTREAL PRIZE. IN SCRIPTURE.—Awarded to the teacher-in- 
training in the Elementary Class with the highest standing in Scripture. 
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MILTON HERSEY PRIZE IN SCIENCE.—Established by an endowment of $250 by 
Milton L. Hersey, M.A.Sc., LL.D., formerly a member of the Council of 
Education. Awarded to the teacher-in-training in the Elementary Class 
with the highest standing in Science. ; 


HOMEMAKER COURSE 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S BRONZE MEDAL.—Awarded to the Homemaker student 
who ranks highest in General Proficiency. 


MONTREAL LOCAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN PRIZE:—A prize in books to the value 


of $10 is awarded to the student ot students of the Homemaker Course 
showing outstanding ability in practical subjects. 


JANET MORISON ROBB BURSARY FOR WOMEN (see page 678). 


IV, GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


For scholarships and bursaries open to students in all Faculties see page 622. 


DEMONSTRATORSHIPS AND INSTRUCTORSHIPS.—In several departments graduate 
students are eligible for demonstratorships and instructorships. Informa- 
tion concerning these may be obtained from the Chairman of the 


Department concerned. 
FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following list of graduate awards 
is divided into three sections: A, tenable during graduate study at McGill 
University only; B, tenable either at McGill University or elsewhere; 
C, a partial list of travelling fellowships and scholarships for which grad- 
uates of McGill University may be eligible. In each of these sections the 
awards are listed in alphabetical order of the undergraduate faculties from 


which applicants may have proceeded. In Section D are collected the 
sraduates of other universities who wish to 


names of awards for which g 
pursue advanced studies at McGill may be eligible. It is to be noted that 
h year; further, an award 


not all awards listed are open for competition eac 
which is open for competition may not be granted if none of the applica- 
tions is considered meritorious. 


Applications for fellowships and scholarships should be made by letter, 
except in the cases where they are to be directed to the Dean of the 
Graduate Faculty who will supply application forms; applicants should 
simultaneously apply for admission to the Faculty, unless this has 
been previously granted. 
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A. FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS TENABLE AT 
McGILL UNIVERSITY ONLY 


(See also Section B) 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN TWO OR MORE FACULTIES 


ALLIED CHEMICAL AND DYE CORPORATION FELLOWSHIP IN CELLULOSE CHEM- 
IstRY.—This fellowship of $1,500 and tuition fees for an unmarried man 
and $2,000 and tuition fees for a married man is tenable by a graduate 
student in Chemistry, preferably Cellulose Chemistry, normally in the 
Third year of the Ph.D. course. The Department of Chemistry nominates 
the recipient. 


ALUMINIUM LABORATORIES LIMITED FELLOWSHIP.—This award of $1,600 
(eleven months) or $1,100 (eight months) plus fees, plus a grant to the 
Department for research expenses, is open to graduates of any university 
who have been admitted to McGill'as resident candidates for a Master’s 
or Doctor’s degree in Physical Metallurgy and related subjects, and is 
renewable. Applications should reach the Dean of the Graduate Faculty 
before May ist. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION FELLOWSHIP IN CELLULOSE CHEMISTRY.— 
This fellowship of $2,000 per annum may be granted to a graduate of 
any recognized university who is a British or American subject and 
is to carry out research on esters or ethers of cellulose in the Division 
of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry, located in the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute. Applications should be sent to Professor C. B. Purves 
not later than May Ist. 


CANADIAN KODAK COMPANY LTD. FELLOWSHIP.—This award of $1,400 plus 
fees plus additional benefits is open to male Canadian students about 
to enter the Third year of the Ph.D. course in Chemistry, Physics, or 
Chemical Engineering. Application should be made to the Dean of the 
Graduate Faculty by May ist. 


CELANESE FELLOWSHIP.—The Celanese Corporation of America has offered 
this Fellowship to a graduate student carrying out thesis research in the 
Division of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry on a topic connected 
with the chemical reactivity of cellulose as influenced by heat and other 
pre-treatments. The stipend for one year is $1,500 and an additional sum 
of $700 is provided to defray university fees and the cost of supplies and 
equipment. Applications should be addressed to the Department of 

Chemistry. 


J. B. COLLIP FELLOWSHIPS IN MEDICAL RE 


COMINCO FELLOWSHIP.—The Consolidated 


COMMUNITY PLANNING FELLOWSHIPS.—Fe 


GOTTESMAN FELLOWSHIP IN WOOD CHEMISTRY.— [he 
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C-I-L _FELLOWSHIPS.—Two postgraduate fellowships in Chemistry, each of 


the value of $1,700, each with an additional grant of $300 for research 
expenses, and tenable in the Department of Chemistry (one in the 
Division of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry), were established in 
1941 by Canadian Industries Limited. These fellowships are known as 
the C-I-L Fellowships and are open to any British subject who is a 
graduate of a recognized university. Normally the fellowships will 
be tenable for one year only, but in special cases they may be renewed 
for a second year. Application should be made in writing to the Chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry not later than May Ist. 


in 


ARcH.—Up to three fellowships 


of $3,000 each are awarded for study at McGill in Anatomy, Bacteriol 
Biochemistry, Histology, Pathology, Pharmacology, or Physiology. 
Candidates must hold the M.Sc. or Ph.D. in one of these subjects, or 
a degree in medicine, from a recognized university. Graduates of the 
McGill medical faculty may be permitted to hold the fellowship at an 
Application should be made before 


approved institution elsewhere. 
February ist to the Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine, from whom 
application forms and further particulars may be obtained. 


Mining and Smelting Company 


of Canada, Limited, offers annually a fellowship of $1,000 for research 
| grant up to 


related to metals, fertilizers, and chemicals; an additiona 
$500 may be made for research expenses oF for continuance of the 
investigation. The fellowship is open to graduates of any approved 


i i i ; $ b f MH , + : > he 
university, in Science, Engineering, or Agriculture, who will normally be 
Canadian applicants 


proceeding towards a higher degree at McGill. 
are preferred. The topic of research will be selected in consultation 
with the donors and with the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies, 
to whom application should be made not later than May Ist. 


1 
Dd 


llowships of $1,000 will probably be 
approved university who are seeking a 
Architecture, Economics, Civil 
ho are prepared to 


available for graduates of any 
McGill master’s degree in Geography, 
Engineering, Political Science, or Sociology, and w 

participate in the programme of research and study in com munity planning 
Jepartments. These fellowships are granted 


ase 


that is sponsored by these 
by Central Mortgage and 
be addressed. 


¢ 
Housing, Ottawa, to whom enquiries should 


Doers, ance morte 


Gottesman Foundation offers annually a fellowship of $800 for res 
carried out in the Pulp and Paper Research Institute under the super\ 


of the Department of Chemistry. The candidate must be an American 
Juate of a recognized university 


or British subject and a 
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normally be expected to register at McGill as a candidate for a higher 
degree. The award is made on the recommendation of the Institute and 
of the Department of Chemistry. Applications should be sent to Professor 
C. B. Purves not later than May Ist. 


HAROLD HIBBERT MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP.—This fellowship, the value of 
which is approximately $3,000, is open to candidates who hold a Ph.D. 
in Chemistry from ar approved university or have equivalent qualifica- 
tions, and is tenable for one calendar year in the Department of Chemistry 
at McGill University, where the holder is expected to devote his full time 

’ to research. It is notrenewable. Letters of application should reach the 
Dean of the Graduat2 Faculty by May Ist. 


WILLIAM HENRY HOWARD SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 651), 


T. STERRY HUNT RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP IN CHEMISTRY.—This scholarship 
of the value of $600 is open to graduates in Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering who have completed the course for the degree of M.Sc., 
M.Eng. or Ph.D, ard have shown high capacity for research. The 
holder is to assist in the Department as a demonstrator. No application 
is required. 


INCO FELLOWSHIP.—This fellowship of $500 was established in 1941 by the 
International Nickel Company of Canada. It is tenable by students 
working for the master’s degree in Inorganic or Physical Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, Mining, Metallurgy, or Geology. Letters of 
application should reach the Dean of the Graduate Faculty by May Ist. 


LEROY MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP IN GEOLOGY.—This fellowship of $700, estab- 
lished by some friends of Captain O. E. LeRoy (Arts, 1895), who was 
killed in the battle of Passchendaele, in October, 1917, is awarded an- 
nually to a student who desires to proceed with postgraduate studies in 
Geology at McGill University. The recipient may be called upon to 
assist in the teaching work of the Department. The award is made by 
the Chairman of the Department of Geological Sciences in consultation 
with the Principal. 


ALEXANDER MCFEE FELLOWSHIP.— This fellowship of $1,750 is open to graduates 
of any approved university who are resident full-time candidates for 
higher degrees or diplomas at McGill. The award will be made in 1957 
in Chemistry, in 1958 in Medical Sciences (with preference for Cancer 
research), in 1959 in Physics and so on in rotation. Applications should 
reach the Dean of the Graduate Faculty before May 1st. 


MCGILL UNIVERSITY CARNEGIE ARCTIC SCHOLARSHIPS.—Candidates must 
intend to proceed at McGill to a research programme involving field 
research in Arctic or Subarctic North America; this may be in Biology, 
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Geology, Geography, Psychology, Sociology, etc. The normal value is 
$1,500 for the winter session and $1,250 for the expenses of a field ex- 
pedition the following summer. If renewed for a second session the 
scholarships are of average value $1,750. Applications should be sent 
to the Secretary, Carnegie Arctic Program, McGill University, 539 
Pine Ave. West, Montreal, before March 15th. Exceptionally, for experi 
enced applicants, the summer’s field work may precede the winter session 
of tenure, in which case applications must be received by February 1st. 


MIRON FELLOWSHIP IN CONCRETE STUDIES.—This fellowship has been estab- 
lished by Miron & Freres Limited for advanced studies in some phase 
of the concrete industry in the Department of Civil Engineering. T 
fellowship has an annual value of $900 plus an additional $300 to the 
University to be used in the best interests of the investigation. Applicants 
must be Canadian citizens, normally resident in Canada or those who 
have taken steps to become Canadian citizens and graduates in science 
or engineering of a recognized university. Applications should be ma le 
to the Dean of the Graduate Faculty. 


32 was —erw 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BUREAU FELLOWSHIPS.— The 
Bureau grants fellowships, normally of $750 annually, to graduate 
students who have bona-fide domicile in the Province and are pursuing 
researches, in any branch of science, which may lead to contributions to 
the welfare of the Province and the development of its industries. For 
further particulars consult the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research, before May Ist. 


SPRUCE FALLS POWER AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED FELLOWSHIP IN PULP AND 
400 plus fees, plus $300 for 


PAPER RESEARCH.—This Fellowship of $1, 

research expenses, sponsored by the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Cor- 
Canadians, or landed immigrants tron 
raduates of. any approved Univers 
egree in any branch of chem 


ee se 


poration, Limited, is open to 
Commonwealth countries, who are g 
and who wish to proceed to a higher d 5 
or engineering or physical science, provided that the proposed research 
topic is agreed to be relevant by the Pulp and Paper Research Institute. 
Application should reach the Dean of the Graduate Faculty before 
May ist. 
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SHELL OIL FELLOwsSHIP.—This fellowship of $1,200 is offered to a graduate of 
ing towards a Master’s degree or Ph.D. 


any approved university proceed ‘ i aie 
at McGill in one of the following fields: Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, Physics, Geophysics. Application 
should be made to the Dean of the Graduate Faculty not later than 
May Ist. 


llowship of the annual value of $1,150 is 


SOLVAY FELLOwSHIP.—This fe S } 
in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 


offered for the first year of study 
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Research. The award is tenable in any Department of the Faculty, 
and is open to men and women equally. The holder must have graduated 
in an undergraduate Faculty of McGill University in the session prior 
to that for which the award is given, and must obtain permission to 
proceed to graduate study. No teaching duties are required of the holder, 
who may not hold any other fellowship or bursary, nor receive a salary 
for teaching or other duties, during his tenure. Applications for this 
fellowship must be made to the office of the Dean of the Graduate Faculty 
on or before May ist in each year. 


UNIVERSITY BURSARIES (see page 609). 


VISKING LIMITED FELLOwsHIP.—This fellowship of $2,250 including tuition 


fees and research expenses may be awarded to a Ph.D. candidate in 
Chemistry who will be, and has been for at least one year, identified 
in his research and training programme with the work of the Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute. The award is made by the Institute. No 
application is required. 


HARRISON WATSON SCHOLARSHIP.—Established in August 1953 by a bequest 


from the late Harrison Watson and Ruth Appleton Watson in memory 
of their only son, Captain Aubrey Wentworth Harrison Watson, D.S.O., 
M.C. This scholarship of not less than $1,500 is open to men and women 
graduates of an approved Faculty of Medicine or the holders of M.Sc. 
or Ph.D. degrees or approved candidates for Ph.D. degrees at McGill 
University who have completed one year of research and study toward 
their degrees. The scholarship is open to candidates who have spent 
at least one year in postgraduate training. Awards of higher value may 
be made to candidates with higher qualifications. The scholarship may 
be renewed for two additional years. Preference will be given to McGill 
graduates. The purpose of the scholarship is the encouragement of 
research into the causes and cure of tuberculosis and other diseases of 
an allied character. The scholarship is tenable only at McGill unless 
the scholar is a graduate in Medicine of McGill University in which case 
the work of the scholarship may be undertaken at McGill or at an approved 
institution elsewhere, The successful candidate is required to devote 
his full time for at least ten consecutive months to the object of the 
award. Application forms may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine and must be submitted not later than February 1st. 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN AGRICULTURE ONLY 


WALTER M. STEWART SCHOLARSHIPS IN AGRICULTURE.—Two scholarships 


of $1,000 each are offered to postgraduate students at Macdonald College. 
One may be held by a postgraduate student whose undergraduate work 
was taken at the Institut Agricole d’Oka, one by a student from the 
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Collége de Sainte Anne de la Pocatiére. Application for these scholarships 
must be made to the Directors of the two colleges concerned. 


C-I-L FELLOWSHIP IN AGRICULTURE.—Canadian Industries Limited offer a 
fellowship of $1,200 at the M.Sc. level, $1,700 at the Ph.D. level to a 
student engaged in graduate work at Macdonald College. The fellowship 
is open to any British subject who is a graduate of a recognized university, 
and the chosen candidate may be registered in any department provided 
his research is related to chemistry in agriculture. At the close of the 
academic year a full written report of all work performed under the 
fellowship shall be submitted to Canadian Industries Limited. Applica- 
tions, addressed to the Registrar of Macdonald College, must be made 
before May 15th. 


COMINCO FELLOWSHIP (see page 683). 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE ONLY 


BRONFMAN FELLOWSHIPS IN. COMMERCE AND ECONOMICS.—The Graduate 
Faculty offers two fellowships of $1,200 each to men and women who 
have graduated in Commerce or in Economics from accredited 
universities. The holder of the fellowship is entitled to apply again 
in a subsequent year. Holders will be expected to be in residence 
at McGill University throughout the academic session, and to be candi- 
dates for a higher degree at McGill. A small amount of teaching work 
may be asked. Special application forms can be obtained from the Dean 

of the Graduate Faculty, and should be returned to the Dean of the 

Graduate Faculty on or before May ist. Preference will be given to 


applicants who have previous research experience. 


PHILLIP CARPENTER FELLOWSHIP IN ZOOLOGY.— This award of $800 was 
established in 1892 by Mrs. Philip P. Carpenter to provide “a 
post-graduate teaching fellowship or scholarship in Natural Science 
or some branch thereof in the Faculty of Arts of McGill College.” 
Application may be made to Professor John Stanley before May Ist. 


MARY KEENAN SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH.—This scholarship of $200 is 
awarded by the Department of English to a student who is proceeding 
at McGill University from the B.A. to the M.A. in English. The need 
of the student as well as his ability will be taken into consideration. 


SAMUEL LAPITSKY SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $600 is tenable by a 

graduate of any accredited university. Tenure is conditional upon 
acceptance of the student by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research in the field of Sociology or Anthropology. The scholarship is 
tenable in any year of graduate study and may be renewed for a second 
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year. A small amount of teaching work may be required. Application 
to the Dean of the Graduate Faculty should be made not later than 
May Ist. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE FELLOWSHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE.—This fellow- 


ship of the annual value of $950 is tenable by a graduate of any accred- 
ited university. Such tenure is conditional upon the acceptance by 
the Department of Economics and Political Science of the applicant 
as being entitled to admission to the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research in the field of Political Science. A certain amount of tutorial 
and teaching work will be required of the holder of the fellowship. 
Under certain conditions, which may be ascertained in, consultation 
with the Department of Economics and Political Science, this fellowship 
may be held for a second or third year. Each candidate should send 
(i) a letter of application, (ii) a certified copy of his academic record, 
(iii) not more than three testimonials. These should reach the Dean 
of the Graduate Faculty before the 1st of May. 


ARTHUR C. TAGGE FELLOWSHIP IN THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES,— 


This fellowship of the annual value of $1,200 is tenable by a graduate of 
any approved university proceeding to a higher degree in any Department 
of the Humanities or the Social Sciences. It will normally be awarded 
for the first year of graduate study and not be renewable, but exceptions 
to these rules are not excluded. Applications are invited from outstanding 
students in the last year of the undergraduate course, at McGill or else- 
where, and should reach the Dean of the Graduate Faculty not later than 
May ist. 


UNION CARBIDE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS.—Four fellowships of $1,500 each 


in the Natural and Social Sciences have been established by Union 
Carbide (Canada) Limited and are open to graduates of Canadian 
universities who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree. Application should 
be made to the Dean of the Graduate Faculty by May Ist. 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS.—The Board of Governors in 1948 set aside $4,000 


annually to establish fellowships in the Humanities and Social Sciences, 
tenable at McGill by graduates of any approved University who have 
been admitted to candidacy for a higher degree in these fields including 
the M.A., M.C.L., LL.M., S.T.M., or Ph.D. The value of each is $800, 
or $400 for those who can live at home in Montreal. Application should 
be made to the Dean of the Graduate Faculty prior to May Ist. 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN DIVINITY ONLY 
W. M. BIRKS FELLOWSHIP IN DIVINITY (see page 671). 


SAMUEL FINLEY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (see page 671). 
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OPEN TO GRADUATES IN ENGINEERING ONLY 


SIR WILLIAM DAWSON FELLOWSHIP IN METALLURGY.—A research and teaching 
fellowship of $1,100 annually, in the Department of Metallurgical En- 
gineering, endowed in memory of the late Sir William Dawson, Principal 
of McGill University from 1855 to 1893. If, in any particular year, the 
Department of Metallurgy has no candidate for this fellowship and for 
that same year the Department of Mining has a suitable candidate for 
whom no fellowship is available the Sir William Dawson Fellowship shall 
become available to the Department of Mining. 


JAMES DOUGLAS FELLOWSHIP IN MINING.—A research and teaching fellow- 
ship of $800 annually, in the Department of Mining Engineering, 
endowed by the late Dr. James Douglas, is restricted to McGill graduates. 


B, J. HARRINGTON BURSARY IN MINING ENGINEERING.—This bursary of 
approximately $300 a year, supported by graduates in Mining Engineering 
in memory of the late Professor B. J. Harrington, is awarded annually 
if a suitable candidate offers, and is restricted to McGill graduates. 


JOHN BONSALL PORTER SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $200 founded 
by Dr. W. W. Colpitts (B.Sc., 1899), is open to graduate students proceed- 
ing to the degree of M Eng. in Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering, 
preference being given to students in Civil Engineering. Applications 
should be in the hands of the Dean of the Faculty of Engineering not 
later than July 30th. In the case of graduates of other universities these 
must be accompanied by certified statements of academic standing and 
letters of recommendation. 


WADDELL LOAN FUND.—Loans from this fund, which was founded by J. B. 
Waddell, Esq., may be made to graduate as well as undergraduate students 


‘ cr x -! - oe o ad 
in any Department ol Engineering. Application should be made to 


the Dean of the Faculty of Engineering. 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN MEDICINE ONLY 


A. A. BROWNE MEMORIAL FUND.—The sum of $10,000 has been received 
by the Faculty of Medicine from the committee of the A. A. Browne 
Memorial Fund. This fund is used either for a fellowship to be known as 


” 


the “A. A. Browne Memorial Fellowship”, of for a grant to a depart- 


ment to provide technical assistance, equipment, and supplies for medical 


research. The fellowship is open to graduates of any recognized medical 
school and is for the advancement of medical science, special preference 
being given to the subjects of Obstetrics and Gynaecology: For further 
information apply to the Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. 
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JAMES COOPER ENDOWMENT FOR THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF INTERNAL 


MEDICINE.—This fund was established by a bequest from the late James 
Cooper. The income will be used for fellowships or for grants to depart- 
ments to provide technical assistance, equipment, and supplies for 
medical research. 


JAMES DOUGLAS FELLOWSHIP IN PATHOLOGY.—The sum of $25,000 was 


donated by the late Dr. James Douglas, the proceeds to be devoted to 
co-ordinated research in the laboratories of pathology in or associated 
with the University. 


BLANCHE HUTCHINSON RESEARCH FUND.—This fund was established by a 


bequest from the late Mrs. Frank L. Hutchinson. The income will 
be used for fellowships or for grants to departments to provide technical 
assistance, equipment, and supplies for medical research. 


H. W. MOLSON FELLOWSHIP IN CANCER RESEARCH.—This fellowship has 


an annual value of not less than $1,000, is renewable for not more than 
four years, and is open to graduates of any recognized medical school. 
The course of training and research will be decided by the Strathcona 
Professor of Pathology and the Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 
and will ordinarily comprise one or more years of study in the Pathological 
Institute followed by clinical research in the Royal Victoria Hospital. 
Applications should be made to the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN NEUROLOGY, NEUROPATHOLOGY, AND NEUROSURGERY.— 


A limited number of fellowships may be available in the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute, to which inquiries should be directed. 


EDWARD BEATTY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS (see 
page 664). 


GORDON PHILLIPS FUND FOR RESEARCH IN CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES.—This 


fund provides a scholarship, having a value of not less than $1,600, 
and is open to graduates in Medicine of any approved medical school. 
Candidates will be considered on equal terms regardless of sex, race or 
religion. Scholarships awarded to graduates of the Faculty of Medicine 
of McGill University may be held at McGill or at any approved institution 
in Canada or abroad. An award made to one who is not a graduate in 
Medicine of McGill University must be held at McGill University. 
Application for this scholarship must be made to the Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine prior to February 1st. 


JEANNETTE VICTOR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship, of the 


value of $300, is open to graduates of any approved medical school 
and who are principally engaged in research upon the physiology of the 
heart, or its diseases; tenure of this award does not disqualify the scholar 
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from holding another award or position. Application should be made 
to the Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine, prior to May Ist. 


JOSEPH SCHUBERT MEMORIAL SC IOLARSHIP.—The terms of this award of 


$300 are similar to those of the Jeannette Victor Memorial Scholarship. 


B. FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS TENABLE AT 
McGILL UNIVERSITY OR ELSEWHERE 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN TWO OR MORE FACULTIES 


RUSSELL J. EDDY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP.—This award, of $1,000 for 
the session, is tenable by a graduate of a Canadian university pursuing 
graduate work in Chemistry or Chemical Engineering at any approved 
institution; applications should be submitted to the Chemical Institute 
of Canada, 18 Rideau Street, Ottawa, before March Ist. 


IMPERIAL OIL GRADUATE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPs.—Five fellowships of $1,250, 
renewable up to three years, are offered annually by Imperial Oil Limited 
to graduates of approved Canadian universities for research leading 
towards a Doctor’s degree at any approved university in the following 


fields: 
Chemistry, Physics and/or Engineering Two fellowships 
Geology One fellowship 
Economics, Psychology, Sociology or Business 
Administration One fellowship 


Humanities such as English, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, History, Philosophy 
arded by the University at which the undergrad- 
should be made at the Registrar’s 
Imperial Oil 


One fellowship 


Applications are forw 
uate course was followed, and inquiries 
Office not later than February ist or to the Secretary, 
Scholarships Committee, 56 Church Street, Toronto 1. Completed 
applications must be submitted before March 1st. 

SCHOLARSHIP.—F ounded by the McGill 
Chapter of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity in memory of the members 
of that Chapter who gave their lives in the Boer War, the Great War of 
1914-18, and the Second World War of 1939-45. This scholarship is open 
to graduates of the University in all faculties. The Selection Committee 
will consider: (a) the general scholarship of the candidate; (b) his need 
of financial assistance for further study; (c) the general usefulness to the 
community of the special branch of study he proposes to follow; (d) the 
likelihood that the candidate will reflect credit on the University. The 
present value of the scholarship is about $1,500. Application should be 


made in writing to the Registrar before April 1st. 


MCGILL DELTA UPSILON MEMORIAL 
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NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS.—Fellowships of variable 


value, normally tenable in Canada, are offered in the field of cancer 
research to men or women graduates of approved universities, Application 
must be made on official forms to the National Cancer Institute of 
Canada, 800 Bay Street, Toronto 5, by December 15th. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Bursaries and studentships 


of the value of $800 and $1,200 respectively, are awarded each year by 
the National Research Council to highly qualified graduates for study 
and research in Canada in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mathe- 
matics, Engineering, and Applied Psychology. They are open on equal 
terms to men and women whose age should not exceed 30. Further 
particulars and application forms may be obtained from the Registrar’s 
Office and applications should be made before February ist. There 
are also “Summer Supplemental Scholarships’ of $300, A limited number 
of Post-doctorate Overseas Research Fellowships are also available. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL OF CANADA FELLOWSHIPS.—These awards of $1,500 


(plus $500 for research expenses) are renewable up to three years, and 
are open in the fields of Metallurgy, Mining, Geology, and the Chemistry 
and Physics of Metals. Application is made before February 28th to 
a committee of the National Conference of Canadian Universities, and 
originates from the Professor under whom the research will be carried 
out, rather than from the student. 


ONTARIO RESEARCH FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWsuHIPs.—The 


Ontario Research Foundation (43 Queen’s Park, Toronto 5) offers annually 
a number of postgraduate scholarships and fellowships in science and 
engineering. These awards are tenable at any university in Ontario by 
students from any recognized university and tenable by Ontario students 
at universities elsewhere. The purpose of these awards is to enable students 
to undertake graduate studies leading to advanced degrees in the natural 
and physical sciences, pure and applied, such as Biology, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Forestry, Geography, Geology, Mathematics, Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy, and Physics. Scholarships of $800 may be awarded to appli- 
cants for their first year of postgraduate research and may be renewed 
for a second year at $1,100. Fellowships of $1,400 will only be awarded 
to students in the final year of study for the doctor’s degree. Application 
must be made, on forms obtainable at the Graduate Faculty Office, before 
February ist. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC MINING BURSARIES (see page 654). 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN AGRICULTURE 


MACDONALD COLLEGE ALUMINI ASSOCIATION GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS.—In 


memory of graduates and undergraduates of the Faculty of Agriculture 
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who died in service during the War of 1914-1918; created, in connection 
with the Centennial Campaign, 1920, through subscriptions of graduates, 
undergraduates, members of the staff and other friends; one scholarship 
of $200 and one scholarship or bursary of $150 are offered to graduates 
of Macdonald College who wish to undertake graduate work, either at 
Macdonald College or at any other recognized institution, The scholarship 
is restricted to graduates in Agriculture; the scholarship or bursary is 
open to graduates in Agriculture or in Household Science. Both are 
tenable for one year but may be renewed in special circumstances. The 
holder is chosen by a committee appointed by the executive of the 
Macdonald College Alumni Association, and applications should be 
addressed to the Registrar, Macdonald College, before September Ist. 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE ONLY 


GUY DRUMMOND SCHOLARSHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS.— 

This scholarship, open to men only, originally endowed by the late Guy 

M. Drummond, is awarded annually by the University Scholarships 

Committee to a graduating student in the Faculty of Arts and Science 

nominated jointly by the Department of Economics and Political Science 

and the Department of Romance Languages. In making the nomination 

the two Departments will take into account the student’s academic 

record and the likelihood that he will make a contribution of value to 

Canadian life. The student nominated must be taking the honours course 

, in Political Science. Selection of the scholar is made on the initiative of 

the University Scholarships Committee. It is not applied for by the 

candidate. The value of the Scholarship is $2,600. $2,000 of this covers 

a year of study in Paris and the remaining $600 a further year at McGill 

University studying for the M.A. degree. In Paris, the holder will study 

at the Institut d’Etudes Politiques unless he wishes to specialize in 

Economics rather than Political Science and has been granted permis- 

sion by McGill University to study at the Sorbonne or at the Institut 
d’Economie Appliquée. 
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ALLEN OLIVER FELLOWSHIP IN ECcoNoMIcs.—This fellowship has been 
established by Mrs. Frank Oliver, of Edmonton, Alta., in “proud and 
loving memory of her son, the late Allen Oliver, M.C., B.A., Lieutenant, 
26th Battery, C.F.A., who was killed in action at the Somme on November 
18th, 1916.” Lieutenant Oliver was an honour graduate in 1915 in the 
Department of Economics and Political Science. The fellowship is awarded 

annually to the student who stands highest in first class honours in the 

Department of Economics and Political Science at the final B.A. examina- 

tion, and the holder is required to pursue his studies in Economics and 

Political Science at McGill University or elsewhere. The present value 

of the scholarship is about $750. No application is required. 
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WOODROW WILSON FELLOWSHIPS.—These Fellowships, tenable in the First 
year of graduate work in the Humanities and Social Sciences, at any 
approved university, are awarded upon in vitation only upon nomination 
by members of the academic profession and cannot be applied for. 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN LAW ONLY 


EDWIN BOTSFORD BUSTEED SCHOLARSHIP.—Founded by the will of the 
late Mrs. Edwin Botsford Busteed and awarded to an applicant, chosen 
by the Faculty, who desires to carry out graduate research on some 
subject connected with the law of Quebec and approved by the Faculty. 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN MEDICINE ONLY 


SIR EDWARD BEATTY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS (see 
page 664). 


G. RUTHERFURD CAVERHILL FELLOWSHIP IN MEDICINE.—A fellowship of 
variable value to assist demobilized medical officers to obtain post- 
graduate training in medicine or research experience. Preference will be 
given to graduates of McGill University. Enquiries should be made of 
the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


JOHN McCRAE FELLOwsHIP.—This fellowship of $1,000 may be awarded 
to candidates of the following types: (1) Graduates of any approved 
medical school who are candidates for the Diploma in Surgery, Urology, 
Otolaryngology, Radiology, etc., or (2) McGill graduates in Medicine, or 
(3) graduates of any approved medical school proceeding towards a McGill 
M.Sc. or Ph.D. in fields related to Surgery, etc., it being understood in 
all cases that the holder is expected to spend twelve months in full-time 
laboratory or clinical research at McGill or an approved institution else- 
where. Applications should be made to the Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine not later than May 1st, and should be accompanied by a letter 
of recommendation from a member of the teaching staff, a transcript of 
the undergraduate record, and a description of the proposed research 
indicating the institution selected and the person responsible for its direc- 
tion. The period of tenure should commence not earlier than June nor 
later than October; a final report on the work done is required. In all 
cases preference will be given to candidates aiming at a course in Surgery, 
and to researches likely to contribute to Surgery and its branches. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL MEDICAL FELLOWSHIPS.— These are designed to 
provide training and research in one of the medical sciences (not for 
clinical training), and have values of $1,500, $1,800, or from $1,800 to 

$3,000 for those with previous research experience. Applications should 

be submitted to the National Research Council before February 15th. 
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OSLER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship is normally awarded 


by the Canadian Medical Association every third year to a candidate 
nominated by the Faculty of Medicine “in order that such candidate may 
pursue studies to advance the knowledge of medicine and to improve the 
teaching of clinical medicine.” Candidates must be graduates of not 
more than ten years’ standing and, other things being equal, preference 
will be given to a graduate of McGill University. 


GORDON PHILLIPS FUND (see page 690). 


J. FRANCIS WILLIAMS SCHOLARSHIP IN MEDICINE AND CLINICAL MEDICINE,— 


c 


This scholarship of the annual value of $500, founded by the late J. Francis 
Williams, M.D., to be awarded on the result of a special examination 
open to students of the final year who have had a high general scholastic 
standing and who are approved by the Chairman of the Department of 
Medicine. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS TENABLE AT OTHER 
UNIVERSITIES ONLY 


(See also Section B) 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN SEVERAL FACULTIES 


COLONIAL RESEARCH GRANTS.—The Colonial Social Science Research Council, 


Room S. 612, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith St., 
London, S.W. 1, will, about June 15th, make grants of £500-£800 per 
annum to selected Honours graduates in the social sciences, including 
history and law; the tenure is normally 214 years of which two years 
will be spent in study and research in one of the British Colonial terri- 
tories. 


SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS GRANTED BY HER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS FOR THE 


EXHIBITION OF 1851.—These scholarships, of £550 sterling a year, with 
an additional grant of £25-£100 a year to cover University fees, etc., are 
tenable for two or, exceptionally, three years. They are to enable 
students to devote themselves to research work under conditions most 
likely to equip them for practical service in the scientific life of the 
Commonwealth. The holder is required to devote himself to research, 
the particular nature of which must be approved by the Commissioners. 
Three of these scholarships, which are tenable at any institution approved 
, are allotted to Canada each year, the scholars being 
from the nominees of certain universities, 
among which McGill is included. Candidates will in most cases have 
completed from one to three years of postgraduate study; the scholarships 
are usually held at universities in the United Kingdom. Candidates 
should apply, not later than January 15th, through the Chairman of 
their Department. Details concerning the regulations may be obtained 


from the Registrar’s Office. 


by the Commission 
chosen by the Commission 
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RUTHERFORD SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship is awarded for experimental 


research in any branch of the natural sciences, preference being given to 
experimental physics. The scholarship will be tenable for three years 
in some part of the British Commonwealth other than that in which the 
applicant graduated. It will not normally be awarded to a graduate who 
has already held a senior research award. The value of the scholarship 
will be adjusted to meet the circumstances of the appointment but if 
held in the United Kingdom it will be between £600 and £800 per 
annum, Additional allowances will be granted for travel, university 
fees, etc. Application from university graduates outside the United 
Kingdom should be made through their universities on forms of applica- 
tion for the 1851 Exhibition Science Research Scholarship not later 
than January 15th. Further details may be obtained from the Registrar’s 
Office. The award will be made by the Royal Society. 


EXCHANGE FELLOWSHIP WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF GLAsGow.—An exchange 


fellowship has been established whereby a McGill graduate may spend a 
session of postgraduate work in the University of Glasgow. McGill 
University provides $400 towards the cost of transportation; Glasgow 
provides tuition, room, and board from October ist to June 30th with an 
additional allowance of £50. Recommended fields of study are Chemistry, 
Physics, Zoology, Marine Biology, Botany, Geology, Economics, and the 
Medical Sciences. Application should be made to the Dean of the 
Graduate Faculty by May Ist; preference will be given to applicants who 
are Canadian and who have studied at McGill for several years. 


POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS GRANTED BY THE IMPERIAL ORDER DAUGHTERS 


OF THE EMPIRE.—Nine scholarships, in memory of the men and women 
who gave their lives in defence of the Empire in World War I, are offered 
annually—one for each province. They are of the value of $2,000 and 
have been founded “‘to enable students to carry on studies at any univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom, in British and Imperial History, the Eco- 
nomics and Government of the Empire and Dominion, or any subject 
vital to the interests of the Empire.”’ 


Four additional postgraduate scholarships of $2,000 each have been 
established by the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire in memory 
of the men and women who gave their lives in defence of the Empire in 
World War II. These scholarships are offered annually to enable students 
to carry on postgraduate work in History, Philosophy, English, or 
French Literature and are tenable at any University in the British 
Empire. They may be awarded for a second year to the same candidate. 


Full details may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office or from the 
Provincial Educational Secretary of the Order in any Canadian Province. 
In Quebec the address is 4112 Western Ave., Westmount, Quebec. 
Applications must be submitted by October 15th. 
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NUFFIELD FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS.—These awards are made in the Natural 
Sciences and in the Humanities and Social Sciences, and are open to 
Canadians 25 to 35 years old who have at least a year’s teaching or 
research experience beyond the level of the Ph.D. degree. They are 
tenable in the United Kingdom, their value being £770-£890 plus a 
travel grant. Application forms may be obtained from Mr. G. V. Ferguson, 
245 St. James St. West, Montreal, and should be submitted by January 
15th at latest. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS.—A number of scholarships 
are granted annually by the Government of the Province to graduates 
who wish to complete their studies outside Canada. These scholarships 
are each of the value of $1,200 per annum. They are awarded in the first 
instance for one year, but their tenure may be extended to three years 
if the work of the holder is satisfactory. Candidates must be bona-fide 
residents of the Province of Quebec and preference is given to those who 
intend to carry on teaching or research work in Canadian universities 
or schools on their return to Canada. Each letter of application should 
state the candidate’s age at next birthday, his subject of study, and the 
institution he plans to attend, and should be accompanied by two testi- 
monials from members of his faculty and two additional references from 
responsible citizens. The awards are generally announced by the Provin- 
cial Government at the end of July each year. Applications should be 
addressed to the Registrar and submitted not later than the ist of April. 


Ss 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS.— These scholarships of £600 a year are tenable for 
two years at the University of Oxford. A third year may be granted 
under certain conditions. Candidates must be British subjects with at 
least five years domicile in Canada and be between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-five. Two scholars are chosen annually from the Province 
of Quebec, and men students in any faculty may apply. Applications 
must be in the hands of the Secretary of the Provincial Selection Com- 
mittee not later than November 10th. Further details of tenure, eligibility, 
and qualifications, and application forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar’s Office, or the Provincial Secretary, Mr. Paul Gerin-Lajoie, 
Versailles Building, 60 St. James St. West, Montreal. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA FELLOWSHIPS.—Research Fellowships of the 
maximum value of $2,500 each are awarded annually by the Royal Society 
of Canada to Canadians who have done advanced work in any branch of 
Science or Literature. They are normally tenable outside Canada only. 
These awards are open to men and women on equal terms, whose age 
should not exceed 32, and candidates except in very special cases should 
have obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or its equivalent. 
Pre-doctoral scholarships of $1,500 each in the Humanities are also 
available. Copies of regulations and application forms may be obtained 
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from the Secretary, Fellowships Board, Royal Society of Canada, 
National Research Building, Ottawa. Applications must be submitted 
before January 1st. 


The Royal Society also administers the Canadian Government Over- 
seas Awards in the Arts, Letters, and Sciences. These consist of Fellow- 
ships of $4,000 for senior scholars and Scholarships of $2,000 for students 
with the M.A. degree or equivalent and are tenable in France, The 
Netherlands, Great Britain, and Italy. Return ocean fare is paid in 
addition to the amount of the award. Application forms may be obtained 
from the Royal Society and must be submitted before April 1st. 


SHELL POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two scholarships of $750 per annum 


are offered for study at a university in the United Kingdom in Chemistry, 
Physics, Geology or Engineering, leading to a higher degree. The holder 
should be a male British (or Commonwealth) subject and have completed 
at least one year of postgraduate study. The closing date for applications 
is January 31st; further information may be obtained from the office 
of the Dean of the Graduate Faculty. 


SWISS EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two postgraduate exchange scholarships 


are offered annually tenable at the following Swiss universities: 


University of Basel 

University of Berne 

University of Geneva 

University of Zurich 

Institute of Economic and Political Sciences, St. Gall 
Federal Institute of Technology, Zurich. 


These scholarships cover the cost of tuition fees only. Candidates must 
be prepared to pay all travelling costs and all incidental expenses such 
as books, living expenses, cost of vacation periods, etc. Candidates must 
be recommended by McGill University and have a good scholastic record, 
a satisfactory knowledge of French or German, and good health. The 
scholarships are open to both men and women of any faculty. Applica- 
tions should be made to the Registrar by April 1st. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP.— 


This fellowship of $1,000 is open to any woman holding a degree from 
a Canadian University who is not more than 35 years of age at the time 
of award and whose domicile is in Canada. The proposed place and 
plan of study must be approved by the Fellowship Committee. The 
award will be based on evidence of character, intellectual achievement, 
and promise. Preference will be given to candidates who have completed 
one or more years of professional work and who desire to spend a year 
at an accredited Library School, College of Education, or similar 
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professional school. Full information can be obtained from the Convener 
of the Fellowship Committee, Mrs. W. D. H. Buchanan, Apt. 2, 5255 
Cote St. Luc Road, Montreal, Quebec. Applications and testimonials 
must be received before February Ist. 

CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP.— 
This fellowship of $1,500 is open to any woman holding a degree from a i 
Canadian University who is not more than 35 years of age at the time 
of award and whose domicile is in Canada, although she may be studying i} 
elsewhere at the date of application. The award is based on evidence of 
character, intellectual achievement, and promise. Preference will be given 
to candidates who have completed one or more years of graduate study i 
and who have a definite course of study or research in view. The general 
policy will be to grant the fellowship alternately to students engaged in 
scientific research and to those engaged in research in the humanities. 
Full information can be obtained from the Convener of the Fellowship 
Committee, Mrs. W. D. H. Buchanan, Apt. 2, 5255 Cote St. Luc Road, 
Montreal, Quebec. Applications and testimonials must be received 
before February Ist. 
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CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S JUNIOR FELLOWSHIP.— This 
fellowship of the value of $1,200 is open to any woman graduate of a 
Canadian university who is not more than 25 years of age at the time of 
award and whose domicile is in Canada, although she may be studying 
elsewhere at the date of application. The award will be based on evidence 
of character, intellectual achievement, and promise. The proposed place 
and plan of study must be approved by the Committee. Preference will 
be given to students who have studied in only one university and who 
desire to continue their studies in another. Full information can be 
obtained from the Convener of the Fellowship Committee, Mrs. W. D. H. 
Buchanan, Apt. 2, 5255 Cote St. Luc Road, Montreal, Quebec. Applica- 
tions and testimonials must be received before February Ist. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S MARGARET MCWILLIAMS 


FELLOWSHIP.—This fellowship of $1,500 was awarded for the first time 
in 1953. In 1958 and alternate years it will be open to any non-Canadian 
woman holding a degree recognized by the International Federation of 
University Women who wishes to carry out postgraduate study or research 
in a Canadian university. The proposed place and plan of study must be 
approved by the Canadian Federation Fellowship Committee. The 
award will be based on evidence of character, achievement, and promise. 
Preference will be given to candidates who have started their graduate 
study and who have a definite course of study or research in view. Full 
information can be obtained from the Convener of the Fellowship 
Committee, Mrs. W. D. H. Buchanan, Apt. 2, 5255 Cote St. Luc Road, 
Montreal, Quebec. Applications and testimonials must be received 
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OPEN TO GRADUATES IN ARCHITECTURE 


A. F. DUNLOP SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship of $1,500 was established in 
1951 by the will of the late Mrs. Catherine A. Dunlop as a travelling 
scholarship for students graduating in Architecture. 


HUGH MCLENNAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP.—Established by the Hon. John 
Stewart McLennan and Dr. Francis and Miss Isabella McLennan in 
memory of Hugh McLennan, son of the Hon. John Stewart McLennan, in 
killed at the Battle of Ypres in 1915. The amount of this scholarship is 
$1,000. It will be awarded to the student graduating in Architecture 
who during his course has shown the greatest capacity in the solution of 
problems and who gives promise of creative ability. 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 


MOYSE TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Moyse Travelling Scholarships 
were founded by the late Right Honourable Lord Atholstan, to commem- 
orate the “splendid services of Dr. Charles E. Moyse, for forty-two 
years Professor of English, during sixteen of which he was Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Vice-Principal of the University.” Two scholarships, 
each tenable for one year, are awarded by the Faculty of Arts and Science, 
one for distinction in literary subjects, and the other for distinction 
in scientific subjects. If a deserving applicant in one of these divisions 
is not forthcoming, both scholarships may be awarded to applicants 
who belong to the other. The holder must devote the period of the tenure ) 
of the scholarship to advanced study, preferably in a British or European 
university, but not to the exclusion of other universities. The scholarships 
are normally of the value of $1,500 each. Applications should be made 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science not later than April 
ist. Applications should be accompanied by: 


(1) an official transcript of the applicant’s academic record to date. 

(2) the names of two referees who are familiar with the applicant's 
work, 

(3) a statement, as precise and particular as possible, of the course 
of study which the applicant proposes to pursue if awarded the scholar- 
ship; the institution or centre at which he, or she, proposes to study; . 
and the purpose to which the study is to be directed. 


(4) a statement of the applicant’s age and nationality. 


MACKENZIE KING TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS.—From six to eight scholarships 
of $1,500 each are offered annually to graduates of any Canadian uni- 
versity who propose to engage, either in the United States or the United 
Kingdom, in postgraduate studies in the fields of International or In- 
dustrial Relations. Applicants should be persons of unusual worth and 
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promise. Awards will be determined on the basis of academic achieve- 
ment, personal qualities and demonstrated aptitudes. Consideration will 
also be given to the applicants’ proposed programmes of study. Applica- 
tions must be submitted by April 15th. Further information may be 
obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


OPEN TO GRADUATES IN ENGINEERING 


ATHLONE FELLOWSHIPS.—These fellowships are awarded annually by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to enable Canadian i} 
engineering graduates to take postgraduate training in the United 
Kingdom. The fellowships fall into two groups: Group A, available for 
graduates on completion of a bachelor’s or higher degree; Group B, 
for engineers who have already spent some time in industry. The fellow- 
ships provide for a period of two years in the United Kingdom and are 
awarded on the understanding that their holders afterwards return to 
Canada to follow their careers. They are available for any among the 
following options but preference is given for courses involving works 
experience: (1) Works training in one or more approved industrial or- 
ganizations. (2) Postgraduate studies in a United Kingdom university 
or college or research establishment. (3) A combination of (1) and (2). 
(4) Research in a United Kingdom University leading to the degrees of 
M.Sc. or Ph.D. Each fellowship covers the cost of travel from home to 
the United Kingdom and return, the cost of approved university or col- 
lege tuition and other fees, maintenance allowance, and a travelling 
allowance of £25 extra within the United Kingdom for educational and 
cultural purposes. Further information and application forms may be 
obtained from Canadian University Registrars. The closing date for 
receipt of applications is January 15th. 
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OPEN TO GRADUATES IN LAW 
MACDONALD TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP.—This scholarship was founded 
by the will of the late Sir William Macdonald “for the purpose of enabling 
English-speaking Law students to take a course of studies in France,” 
the testator ‘deeming it of great importance that the English-speaking 
members of the legal profession should be proficient in the French lan- 
guage.” The value of the scholarship is approximately $1,200. The scholar 
elected is required to pursue a year’s study in the Law Faculty of a 
French university approved in each case by the McGill Faculty of Law. 
The award is made at the discretion of the Faculty to a student of the 
graduating class, proceeding to the Bar, who has obtained first or second 
class honours in the final examination and who would be unable without 
such financial help to spend a year in France. The Faculty interprets the 
will of the late Sir William Macdonald as intending that the scholarship 
be awarded only to men students preparing for practice as advocates 
in the Province of Quebec. 
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MCGILL UNIVERSITY CARNEGIE ARCTIC FELLOWSHIPS (see page 684). 
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OPEN TO GRADUATES IN MEDICINE 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION MEDICAL TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIPS.— | hese awards of 


£770 to £890 plus travelling allowances are open to Canadian nationals 
between 25 and 30 years of age who hold recognized medical qualifications. 
Candidates must possess the talents and personal inclinations which 
afford good promise of their ability to advance knowledge and education 
in some branch of medicine as teachers or research workers. The fellow- 
ships are tenable at approved institutes in the United Kingdom. The 
fellow will be expected to resume residence in Canada on completion of 
the fellowship. Applications should be made to the General Secretary, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Ontario, before January 1st. 


FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED BY OTHER UNIVERSITIES 


Graduates of McGill University who desire to undertake graduate study 
elsewhere should note that many universities offer fellowships and scholar- 
ships for which they may be eligible. Particulars of many of these may be 
obtained in the Registrar’s Office. In many cases applications should 
be prepared not later than the January preceding the session for which 
the award is made. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN TO GRADUATES OF 
OTHER INSTITUTIONS FOR STUDY AT McGILL UNIVERSITY 
A number of the awards listed in the preceding pages (Sections A and B) 


may be held by graduates of other institutions while pursuing graduate 
study at McGill University; these are listed below. 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS 

IMPERIAL OIL GRADUATE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS (see page 691). 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. OF CANADA FELLOWSHIPS (see page 692). 
SAMUEL LAPITSKY SCHOLARSHIP (see page 687). 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 692). 

ONTARIO RESEARCH FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 692). 

SOLVAY FELLOWSHIP (see page 685). 

ARTHUR C. TAGGE FELLOWSHIP AND UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS (see page 688). 
UNION CARBIDE RESEARCH FELLOwsHIPs (see page 688). 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIPS (see page 698): 
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AGRICULTURE 
COMINCO FELLOWSHIP (see page 683). 


WALTER M. STEWART SCHOLARSHIP (see page 686). 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


PHILIP CARPENTER FELLOWSHIP (see page 687). 


CHEMISTRY 

ALLIED CHEMICAL AND DYE CORPORATION FELLOWSHIP (see page 682). 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION FELLOWSHIP (see page 682). 
C-I-L FELLOWSHIPS (see page 683). 

CELANESE FELLOWSHIP (see page 682). 

COMINCO FELLOWSHIP (see page 683). 

RUSSELL J, EDDY FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP (see page 691). 
GOTTESMAN FELLOWSHIP (see page 683). 

{. STERRY HUNT RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP (see page 684). 
INCO FELLOWSHIP (see page 684). 

SHELL OIL FELLOWSHIP (see page 685). 


SPRUCE FALLS POWER AND PAPER COMPANY FELLOWSHIP (see page 686). 


ECONOMICS 
BRONFMAN FELLOWSHIPS (see page 687). 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE FELLOWSHIP (see page 688). 


ENGINEERING 

COMINCO FELLOWSHIP. (see page 683). 

INCO FELLOWSHIP (see page 684). 

MIRON FELLOWSHIP (see page 685). 

JOHN BONSALL PORTER SCHOLARSHIP (see page 689). 
SHELL OIL FELLOWSHIP (see page 685). 


SPRUCE FALLS POWER AND PAPER COMPANY FELLOWSHIP (see page 680). 
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GEOLOGY 

INCO FELLOWSHIP (see page 684). 
LEROY MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP (see page 684). | 
SHELL OIL FELLOWSHIP (see page 685). 

IMPERIAL OIL FELLOWSHIPS (see page 691). 


WILLIAM HENRY HOWARD SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 651). 


MEDICINE AND MEDICAL SCIENCES 

SIR EDWARD BEATTY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 664). | 
A. A. BROWNE MEMORIAL FUND (see page 689). 

G. RUTHERFURD CAVERHILL FELLOWSHIP (see page 694). | 
J. B, COLLIP FELLOWSHIP (see page 683). 

JAMES COOPER FUND (see page 690). 

JAMES DOUGLAS FELLOWSHIP (see page 690). 

BLANCHE HUTCHINSON FUND (see page 690). 

JOHN MCCRAE FELLOWSHIP (see page 694). 

H. W. MOLSON FELLOWSHIP (see page 690). 

FELLOWSHIPS IN NEUROLOGY (see page 690). 

OSLER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (see page 695). 

GORDON PHILLIPS FUND (see page 690). 

JOSEPH SCHUBERT MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (see page 691). 

JEANNETTE VICTOR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (see page 690). 


HARRISON WATSON SCHOLARSHIP (see page 696). 


PHYSICS 
SHELL OIL FELLOWSHIP (see page 685). 


The attention of applicants for admission to the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies is also drawn to the existence of demonstratorships and instructor- 
ships in certain departments (see page 681). 


N.B.—From time to time scholarships, fellowships, or research grants are 
made available by industrial corporations to encourage research by graduate 
students upon specific problems suitable for M.Sc., M.Eng., or Ph.D. theses 
and for publication, but also of commercial significance. As such awards 
may be offered for only one or two sessions, it is not possible to have them 
listed in this Announcement; the Departments concerned should be consulted. 


STUDENTS IN VARIOUS SCHOOLS 
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LOAN FUNDS 

GRADUATE STUDENTS’ LOAN FUND.—Established in 1951 by the Board of 
Governors for students in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 
Applications should be made to the Dean. 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS.—For loan funds open to students in all faculties see 
page 629, 


V. SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND MEDALS IN 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


For scholarships and bursaries open to undergraduates in all Faculties 
see page 622. 


DR. G. R. LOMER SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two annual scholarships of $400 each are 
available. Applications should be made to the Library School before 


July ist. 


ETHELWYN M. CROSSLEY SCHOLARSHIP FUND, founded in honour of a former 
student of the Library School. Women students are given preference. 


ELIZABETH G. HALL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, founded in memory of a former 
member of the McGill University Library staff. 

Awards from both these funds are made, after due investigation and 
recommendation, to deserving students who require financial assistance 
to take the course. Application should be made to the Director of the 
Library School. 


LOAN FUNDS.—See page 629. 


OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—A number of Resident Scholarships 
varying in value from $75 to $125 are offered to teachers and to students 


of colleges and universities who are qualified to enter Section B (Inter- 


mediate) or Section C (Advanced). (See French Summer School An- 


nouncement.) 
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OPEN TO STUDENTS ENTERING THE SCHOOL FOR 
GRADUATE NURSES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS (see page 608). 
Applicants for scholarships must meet the entrance requirements of the 


University (Junior Matriculation standing or its equivalent). Prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants with experience in the nursing field, 


ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL.—The Board of Governors offers a scholarship in the 
form of full maintenance at the hospital during a year’s study at the 
School for Graduate Nurses. Only members of the hospital nursing staff 
are eligible. | 


ASSOCIATION OF NURSES OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC: | 


(a) Two bursaries of $500 are customarily offered to a practising 
member in good standing of the Association of Nurses of the Province 
of Quebec whose qualifications are acceptable to a university for any 
approved course. 


(b) District No. 11 (English Chapter) Association of Nurses of the 
Province of Quebec offers a bursary of $1,500 to a member of the Chapter, 
whose qualifications are acceptable to a university. The nurse who 
accepts the bursary will be expected to work in the Province of Quebec 
for two years following the completion of her course. 


MONTREAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING.—The Board of Governors 
offers a scholarship in the form of lodging at the hospital during one year’s 
study at the School for Graduate Nurses. Those accepting the scholarship 
are required to work for one: year at the Montreal Children’s. Hospital 
on completion of the course. 


MONTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING.—Bursaries are provided 
annually by the Montreal General Hospital to graduate nurses for study 
to prepare them for administrative and teaching positions. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING: 


(a) The Mabel F. Hersey Scholarship is given annually by the. Board of 
Governors for a year of postgraduate study at the School for Graduate 
Nurses, McGill University. 


(b) The Emma Thomas Scholarship is offered annually for postgraduate 
study. 


(c) The Ida McGregor Scholarship is offered annually for postgraduate 
study. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES FOR CANADA.—The Victorian Order of Nurses 
for Canada offers bursaries of $750 to nurses to assist them in taking 
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postgraduate preparation in Public Health Nursing. The recipients 
are obligated, following their course, to work one year for the Victorian 
Order in the area where their services are most urgently needed. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH HOSPITAL. The Martha Warren Scholarship of $415 
is offered by the Alumnae Association of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital 
School of Nursing to a member who wishes financial help for postgraduate 
study. Application for the scholarship must be submitted on or before 
April 25th of each year. The nurse accepting this scholarship is expected 
to work inthe Queen Elizabeth Hospital for one year following completion 
of her course provided there is a’ position open in her field of study. 


REDDY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL.—The Board of Directors offers a bursary to assist 
with a year’s study at the School for Graduate Nurses. Only graduates of 


the School of Nursing or Staff Nurses in connection with the Hospital 
are eligible and should apply to the Director of Nursing. 


GOVERNMENT BURSARIES.—A limited number of bursaries are made available 
through the School by the Province of Quebec for nurses who wish to 
remain in the province. 


KELLOGG FOUNDATION LOAN FUND.—Through the generosity of the Founda- 


tion, this fund has been established to assist graduate nurses who have 
registered in courses at the school. For 


unexpected expenses while 
sult the Director of the School 


further particulars applicants should con 
for Graduate Nurses. 


OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
AND. OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
For scholarships, bursaries, and loan funds open to undergraduates in, all 
faculties see page 622. 


DR. F. G. FINLEY BOOK PRIZE.—Awarded annually to the student with the 
highest standing in the Third year of the Diploma Course in Physical 


Therapy. 


QUEBEC SOCIETY OF OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY BOOK PRIZE.—Awarded annually 
to the student with the highest standing in the practical application of 
Occupational’ Therapy in the Third year of the Diploma Course. 


CANADIAN PHYSIOTHERAPY ASSOCIATION BOOK pRIZE.—Awarded annually to 


the student with the highest standing in the final year of the Degree 
Course. 


re o, } = 7 1 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S GOLD MEDAL.—Awarded to the student with the 


highest standing throughout the Degree course. 
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OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A number of bursaries are available for each session. 


Substantial financial assistance may be given under the Federal 
Provincial Health Grants to students desiring to qualify in psychiatric 
and medical social work. 


Similar assistance is also available through some Provincial Govern- 
ments in Canada and State Governments in the United States. Pro- 
spective students, other than those from Quebec, interested in obtaining 
such financial assistance should make inquiry through their provincial 
or state government. 


A limited number of bursaries supported by private organizations are 
available. 


While awards are made only to students of attainment and promise, 
the financial needs of applicants will receive consideration. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Director. 


Loans are available from the Social Work Alumni and Southam Loan 
Funds; and from the Pi Beta Phi Loan Fund established for the use of 
students in financing their training or in meeting temporary or emergency 
needs, 


OTHER LOAN FUNDS (see page 629). 


VI. MEDALS AND PRIZES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ATHLETICS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 
FOR MEN 


WICKSTEED MEDALS.—The Wicksteed silver and bronze medals for physical 


education (the gift of the late Dr. R. J. Wicksteed) are offered for com- 
petition to students of the graduating class and to students who have had 
instruction in the gymnasium for two sessions; the silver medal to the 
former, the bronze medal to the latter. The award of these medals 
is made by judges appointed by the University. The medal is not awarded 
to any student who fails in his examinations for the degree. 


DR. F. W. HARVEY CuP.—Awarded to the winner of the Freshmen group in 


the Wicksteed Gymnastic Competition. 


D. STUART FORBES TROPHY.—Awarded to the McGill student who, in the 


opinion of the Student’s Athletics Council, has brought most credit to 
the University by reason of his athletic achievements. 


STUDENTS IN VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


DR. CHARLES F. MARTIN LAWN TENNIS TROPHY.—Presented by the late Walter 
Vaughan, a former Bursar, in honour of Dr. Charles F. Martin, this 
trophy is open for competition to undergraduate students of McGill 
University and is awarded to the winner of the annual singles competition. 
A miniature is presented to the winner for his retention. 


WARREN HURD MEMORIAL TROPHY.—For the undergraduate half-mile champion 


in Track. 
FOOTBALL TROPHIES 


FRED WIGLE MEMORIAL TROPHY.—For the most sportsmanlike Senior Football 
player. 


CLAIRE MUSSEN MEMORIAL TROPHY.—For the most valuable Intermediate 
Football player. 


For the most valuable Lineman in Senior 


MCGILL TOUCHDOWN CLUB TROPHY. 
Football. 


LOIS OBECK TROPHY.—For the most improved Senior Football player of the 
year. 


W. S. LEA MEMORIAL TROPHY.—For the most valuable Senior Football player. 


HOCKEY TROPHIES 


DR. BOBBY BELL MEMORIAL TROPHY.—For the most valuable Senior Hockey 
player. 


BERT FYON TROPHY.—For the most improved player on the Senior Hockey 
Team. 


1. FOR WOMEN 

DR. CHARLES F, MARTIN LAWN TENNIS TROPHY.—Presented by the late Walter 
Vaughan, a former Bursar, in honour of Dr. Charles F. Martin, this 
trophy is open for competition to undergraduate students of McGill 
University and is awarded to the winner of the annual singles competition. 
A miniature is presented to the winner for her retention. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 


Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Institute of Education 

Library School 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, and School of 
Household Science.) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing com- 
mittees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials of 
certain institutions.) 
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Faculty of Arts and Science 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


THE UNIVERSITY 


F, Cyrit JAMES, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com., M.A., Ph.D., 
D807, 9De delu;, DEO ALL.D., F.R-SiC. Principal 


Davin L. Tomson, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., F.C.I.C., F.R.S.C. Vice-Principal 


WituiaM BENTLEY, C.G.A., F.C.I1.S. 
Bursar and Secretary of the Board of Governors 


G. A. Griwson, B.Com. Compiroller 
Coin M. McDouca_t, D.S.O., B.A. Registrar 
F. S. Howes, B.Eng., M.Sc., Ph.D. Chairman of University Extension 
Murigx V. Roscog, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. Warden of the Royal Victoria College 
RICHARD PENNINGTON, B.A., Lib.Dip. Librarian 
E. C. KNnowtss, D.D., M.A. University Chaplain and Student Counsellor 
W. Sranrorp Rep, M.A., Th.M., Ph.D. Warden of Douglas Hall 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 


H. N. Fretpuouse, B.A. (Oxon.), M.A. (Sheffield), F.R.S.C. 
Dean of McGill College 


C. D. Soxtin, Ph.D. (Tor.), M.A. Assistant Dean 
H. G. Fires, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) Chairman, Humanities Group 


Joun Sran.ey, B.A. (U.B.C.), M.A., Ph.D. (Minnesota) 
Chairman, Biological Sciences Group 


W. H. Hatcuer, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.C.1.C., F.R.S.C. 
Chairman, Physical Sciences Group 


DonaLp Marsa, B.A. (U.N.B.), M.A. (Louisiana State), Ph.D. (Illinois) 
Chairman, Social Studies and Commerce Group 


E. W. Kierans, B.A. (Loyola) Director of the School of Commerce 


COUNCIL 


The Dean, the Principal, and the four Group Chairmen form the 
Council of the Faculty. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCE 


SESSION 1957-58 
B.A, ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


HERBERT TATE, Chairman P. F. McCuiiacu 
THE DEAN DoNALD MARSH 

J. I. CooPER H. S, Reiss 

F. K. HARE C. E, Smita 

D. O. Hess R. S. WALKER 

T. G. HENDERSON W. A. WESTLEY 

W. O. JupKINS Tue AssISTANT DEAN 


J. E. L. Launay 
B.Com. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


E. W. Krerans, Chairman W. S. Reip 

THE DEAN HERBERT TATE 

K. F. Byrp E. C. WEBSTER 

F. K. Hare W. A. WESTLEY 

DonaLD MARsH Tue AssIsSTANT DEAN 
B.Sc. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

T. H. CLarx, Chairman JoHN STANLEY 

THE DEAN D. L. THomMson 

J. B. Brrp P. R. WALLACE 

J. W Boyes C. A. WINKLER 

D. O. HEBB G. A. WoonTon 

F. C. MacIntosH Tue AssIstTANT DEAN 


MourieEvt V. Roscoe 
The B.A., B.Sc., and B.Com. Advisory Committees also act together 
as a General Advisory Committee. 


B.Ed. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


D. C. Munroe, Chairman F. C. MacIntosH 
THE DEAN I. Munro 

C. C. BAYLEY C. E. Smita 

WAYNE HALL H. Tate 

F. HANSON R. S. WALKER 

W. H. HatcHEer Tue AssIsTANT DEAN 


J. E. L. Launay 
M.S.W. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


J. J. O. Moore, Chairman C. E, Smita# 

Tur DEAN D. L. THoMson 

D. O. Hess W. A. WESTLEY 
Verity Ross Tue ASSISTANT DEAN 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 
SN 


B.L.S. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


VERNON Ross, Chairman RICHARD PENNINGTON 
THE DEAN MuriEt V. Roscor 
H. G. FILEs AILEEN Ross 

J. S. MARSHALL THE Assistant DEAN 


VIRGINIA MuRRAY 


SCHOLARSHIPS COMMITTEE 


HERBERT TATE, Chairman J. R. MALLory i 
THE DEAN R. V. V. NicHotts D4 
J. I. Cooper E. R. PouNDER A 
Ceci, CURRIE MurieEx V. Roscoz ay 
J. E. L. Launay THE ASSISTANT DEAN any 
im} 

i) 


F, C. MacIntosxu 


MOYSE SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEES 


LITERARY SUBJECTS 4 
Raymonp Kiisansky, Chairman H. G. Fives ri 
C. C. BAYLEY & 
rel 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS be. 
C. B, Purves, Chairman D. L. THomson wes 
Joun STANLEY #0 
A 
TIME TABLE COMMITTEE: nd 
HERBERT TATE, Chairman A. S. Ross 4 
CEcIL CURRIE THE AssISTANT DEAN 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS AND STANDING f 
D. L. Toomson, Chairman E. R. PouNDER ay 
THE DEAN W. S. REID H) 
R. D. Gress MurieExL V. RoscoE By 
E. W. KierAns KATHLEEN G. TERROUX A 
R. V. V. NicHotts Tue AssIsTANT DEAN ful 


A complete list of the teaching staff of the University, including the 
Faculty of Arts and Science, is printed as a separate Announcement which 
may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 
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The Faculty of Arts and Science 


(McGILL COLLEGE) 


THE FACULTY AND ITS DEGREES 


The undergraduate work of the University in Arts, in Pure Science, and 
in Commerce is done in McGill College, usually called the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. The Dean of McGill College is the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science. The following degrees are awarded in Faculty: 


Bachelor of Aris (B.A.), 
Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.), 
Bachelor of Commerce (B.Com.), 
Bachelor of Education (B.Ed.), 


In the case of the first three of these degrees, the Faculty offers both a 
General Degree and an Honours Degree. 


The Library School and the School of Social Work are integral parts of 
the Faculty which, therefore, recommends to Senate candidates for the 
degrees of Bachelor of Library Science and Master of Social Work. 


The work of students who are candidates for the degrees of Bachelor 
of Commerce and Bachelor of Education is supervised, under the Dean, 
by the Directors of the School of Commerce and of the Institute of 
Education, respectively. While the School and the Institute are integral 
parts of Faculty, each has a separate Announcement. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


All applications to enter the Faculty of Arts and Science must be made 
on forms which may be obtained from the Registrar’s office. Each 
applicant from a High School should see that a confidential report is sent 
from his Principal to the Registrar, since such a report is necessary for 
the consideration of the application, Completed applications must reach 
the Registrar before August 31st, but it is advantageous for students to 
submit formal applications in the Spring months, supplementing them, if 
necessary, with the required certificates as soon as these become available. 


Each accepted candidate will receive a formal acceptance into a definite 
course and year and this must be kept for presentation at Registration. 


The number of admissions is limited and the College is not bound to 
accept applicants who have passed the required examinations. 
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MINIMUM AGE 


Except in special circumstances, no student under the age of sixteen is 
admitted to the First year, or under the age of seventeen to the Second 


year. 


WOMEN STUDENTS 


Women are admitted to the courses and to the degrees of the Faculty on 
the same terms as men. 


Women students whose homes are outside Montreal must make appli- ey 
cation, before May 31st, to the Warden of the Royal Victoria College for 25 
residence. At the same time, they must submit their academic applica- a 
tions (even if these are incomplete). Forms for these purposes are i 
obtainable from the College or from the Registrar’s Office. peo 

Those women students in the Faculty who do not reside with their Lay 
parents or guardians in Montreal and who wish to live outside the Uni- 
versity residences are required to submit their plans for residence in & 
writing to the Warden and to obtain written approval. Students in this er; 
category who are entering the University for the first time must in all = 
cases fill out residential application blanks when the academic applica- ¢ 
tion is submitted. Bs 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS (for the Session 1957-58) fr 

See General Announcement for details. ad 

r| 

Students may be admitted into the Faculty as regular undergraduates m% 
after obtaining the necessary standing in the required papers of the 

McGill Junior or Senior School Certificate examination, or their recog- pa 

nized equivalents. Full details concerning these examinations are given nat 

in the School Certificate Examinations Announcement, which may be @ 

obtained from the Registrar’s office. A student with incomplete matric- ig 


ulation qualifications is not admitted as a regular undergraduate. , 


FIRST YEAR 


A student may apply for admission to the First year of the undergraduate 
degree courses in the Faculty after obtaining the necessary standing in 
the appropriate subjects of the School Certificate Examination or in one 
of the examinations recognized by the University as the equivalent. 


SECOND YEAR 


A student may apply for admission to the Second year of these courses 
after obtaining the necessary standing in the appropriate papers of the 
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School Certificate and Senior School Certificate Examinations or their 
recognized equivalents. Only in exceptional circumstances is a student who 
has not written and passed the School Certificate Examinations or their 
equivalent admitted by Senior School Certificate. At least a good second 
class standing in Senior School Certificate Examinations or their equiv- 
alent is required for entrance to the Second year. 


A student who has been admitted to the First year and who has failed 
to advance to the Second year is not permitted to obtain advanced 
standing by writing Senior School Certificate Examinations, but, provided 
that he has not been excluded from further study for academic or other 
reasons, he is required to take the regular supplemental examinations 
of the First year if he desires to proceed in his course. 


Students who are admitted to the B A. course without having satisfied 
the requirement of the Classical Language must include a classical 
language in their programme for two years. All applications for exemption 
from the classics requirement must be submitted in writing to the Dean 
prior to registration. 


Candidates for admission to the University in the Second year of the 
B.A. course may offer, in place of Senior Matriculation Mathematics, 
another subject in which they have shown marked proficiency and 
which is in accordance with the trend of the studies which they are 
preparing to pursue. In general, however, students are advised to offer 
Mathematics. It is a prerequisite to all advanced courses in the Science 
division and must be taken if either Physics or Chemistry is included in 
the Senior Matriculation programme. It is also a required subject for 
students who intend to take courses in the Social Sciences, excluding 
History and Political Science. For this reason, unless a student intends 
to take Honours in one of the Humanities (English, Languages, Philos- 
ophy) or in Political Science or History, Mathematics is obligatory. In 
any case, no student will be permitted to offer another subject in place of 
Mathematics unless he or she has passed the Elementary Mathematics 
of the Junior School Certificate, or its equivalent, and has achieved at 
least 75% in the Junior School Certificate examinations in History, or a 
Modern Language, or Classics. Only a subject in which this 75% is 
obtained may be substituted for Mathematics. If they intend to pursue 
studies in History, Philosophy, or Political Science, candidates are 
expected to choose History as their substitute. 


Students may be admitted to the Second year in the B.A. course 
with School Certificate German or Greek or Spanish as one of the five 
subjects required if they have not previously taken that subject for the 
School Certificate. 


Full details of these examinations are given in the School Certificate 
Accouncement which may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 
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THIRD YEAR 
A student may apply to enter the Third year by submitting application 
forms as for First and Second years together with the necessary certifi- 
cates of attainment. 


REGISTRATION 
All First year students in the Faculty of Arts and Science will register on 
Tuesday, September 17th, in the Sir Arthur Currie Memorial Gymnasium. 
Those in B.Sc. 1 and B.Com. 1 will register from 9.00 a.m. to 12 noon By 
and those in B.A. 1 from 1.30 to 4 p.m. Students in the Second, Third, oo 


and Fourth years B.A., B.Sc., and B.Com. whose names begin with the 


A 
letters A to L, and all students in the Third and Fourth years B.Ed. will 2. 
register on Tuesday, September 24th and all students in the Second, pen 
Third, and Fourth years B.A., B.Sc., and B.Com. whose names begin a) 
with the letters M to Z, and all Partial students will register on Wed- 
nesday, September 25th, in the Gymnasium. a 

The Freshman Welcome meeting will take place on Wednesday, na 
September 18th. boa 

After September 25th a special late registration fee must be paid. ¢ 

No student will be admitted after October 6th except by special fi 
permission of the Dean. pt 

At the time of registration, women students in the Faculty will be A 
required to fill out special forms for the Royal Victoria College, of which | 
they are automatically members (see pages 308 to 311 of the General 4 
Information booklet enclosed with this Announcement). 

Each regular undergraduate must be registered for the courses and pa 
year for which he has been accepted. Limited Undergraduates and at 
Partial Students must obtain approval of their courses from the Admitting fe 
Officers before proceeding to register. Hi) 


No undergraduate may attend classes in any course for which he is 
not registered. Students who withdraw during the session must cancel if 
their registration on the official form provided at the Registrar’s office. y 


PERIOD OF STUDY FOR A DEGREE 


The bachelor’s degree may be obtained only by students who have 
regularly attended the prescribed courses for at least four years after 
being admitted into the First year, or for at least three years after being 
admitted into the Second year. Students are admitted into the Third year 
only in exceptional circumstances and at least two full years of resident 
study in the Faculty are ordinarily required before the bachelor’s degree 
can be granted. 
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CLASSES OF STUDENT IN THE FACULTY 


(1) Regular Undergraduates are students who have complete matricu- 
lation qualifications and who are taking the regular work of their year 
towards the appropriate degree. 


(2) Limited Undergraduates are students who have complete matricu- 
lation qualifications but who find themselves unable, because of ill-health 
or other circumstances, to complete their degree work in the required 
four years. Such students may, with the Dean’s permission, extend their 
course beyond the required period but must complete it within eight years. 

Limited Undergraduates are not eligible for scholarships, medals, 
bursaries, or prizes of any description and may not read for an Honours 
degree. 


(3) Partial Students are students who are not registered as proceeding 
to a degree but who are allowed to take one or more lecture courses. 
Partial students must obtain the Dean’s permission to register and must 
satisfy the lecturer in the course concerned that they have sufficient 
ability to do the work in the course. Application may be refused because 
of limitation of space in lecture rooms and laboratories. A student who has 
tried, and failed, to pass matriculation is not allowed to register as a 
partial student except in special circumstances. 

If a Partial Student hopes to secure credit for a course, he or she must 
fulfil all the requirements of classroom work and tests which are prescribed 
for that course for regular students. 

A Partial Student who has successfully passed the courses of a previous 
year is not necessarily accepted at a later session. 

Subject to the above limitations, lectures are open to Partial Students 
in both Honours and General classes. Such a student may request the 
Registrar to issue a certificate stating that he has followed certain courses 
and showing his class standing in each. Work taken by a Partial Student 
cannot, however, be counted towards a McGill degree without a special 
vote of Faculty. 


Partial Students are not eligible for scholarships, bursaries, medals, or 
prizes. 


COMMON FIRST YEAR 


A student who is qualified by matriculation to proceed to the B.A. or 
B.Sc. degree and who does not know, at the beginning of his First year, 
which degree he desires to obtain, may qualify to enter the Second year 
leading to either of these degrees by taking in his First year—English, 
Mathematics, a Classical Language, Physics, and Chemistry. This is 
known as the Common First Year and the student pays the fee required 
for the First year B.Sc. course. 
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ATTENDANCE, EXAMINATIONS, AND ADVANCEMENT 


The attention of students is called to a pamphlet entitled Regulations 
Governing Attendance, Examinations, and Advancement issued by the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. Copies are distributed at the time of 
registration. Extra copies may be obtained through the Dean’s office. 


SUBJECTS AND COURSES REQUIRED FOR 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS a 
Every candidate for the B.A. degree must meet certain requirements, A 
whether he is proceeding towards an Honours or a General degree. A 
os 
NUMBER OF COURSES ps 
In each of the First and Second years, five courses must be taken, that 
is, normally fifteen hours of class work per week; and in the Third and = 
Fourth years, respectively, four courses, making twelve hours per week. bay 
The third hour each week in each individual course may be devoted bey 
to group conferences. Pid 
2) 
mK 
THE FIRST YEAR OF THE B.A. COURSE Ff 
(FOR BOTH GENERAL AND HONOURS DEGREES) A 
pm 
(a) Compulsory Courses: wel 
English 100 4 
Latin or Greek 
Mathematics pa 
at 
(b) Elective: fa 
Two of the following: pi 
Economics 100 
Fine Arts : \' 
French fal 
German ag 
Greek or Latin (if not already taken) 
Italian 
History 
Music 


Science (Biology 100, or Geography 121, or Physics 11, or 
Geology 121) 
Spanish 
Details of the work in each subject are given on pages 1030 to 1163. 
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Students who wish to qualify for the High School Diploma of the 
Province of Quebec have to fulfil certain additional requirements in both 
the First and Second years. See Announcement of the Institute of 


Education. 


SELECTION OF COURSES 


The student is normally free to elect two courses in the First year 
which, together with the three compulsory courses, complete the total 
of five required for that year. In choosing his courses, however, the 
student is advised by those who are registering him to give careful con- 
sideration to his selection. These points must be remembered: 


Classics Requirement 


In special circumstances, a student may be given permission to substitute 
another subject for Classics in the First year. Application for such per- 
mission must be made to the Dean prior to registration. 


Mathematics Requirement 


A student may be allowed to replace Mathematics by a First year course 
in a subject in which he has shown marked proficiency and which is in 
accordance with the trend of the studies that he is preparing to pursue. 
In general, however, students are advised to take Mathematics during 
the First year. It is a prerequisite to all advanced courses in the Science 
Division and must be taken concurrently with First year courses in Physics 
and Chemistry. It is also a required subject for students who intend to 
take courses in Social Sciences, excluding History and Political Science. 
For this reason, unless a student intends to take Honours in one of the 
Humanities (English, Languages, Philosophy) or in Political Science or 
History, the First year course in Mathematics is obligatory. In any case, 
no student will be exempted from the First year course in Mathematics 
unless he or she has passed the Elementary Mathematics of the Junior 
School Certificate or its equivalent, and has achieved at least 75% in the 
Junior School Certificate examinations, or their equivalent, in History 
or a Modern Language or Classics. Only a subject in which this 75% 
has been obtained may be substituted for Mathematics. If they intend to 
pursue studies in History, Philosophy, or Political Science, students are 
expected to choose History as the substitute. 


Modern Foreign Language Requirement 


All candidates for the degree must take a course in a modern foreign 
language, which may be taken in any year. Where a student chooses to 
begin the study of a language in order to meet either the classics or the 
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modern language requirement, he must take and pass a further course 
subsequent to the elementary one to satisfy this language requirement. 
This rule applies, for example, to a student who begins the study of 
Greek, Latin, German, Spanish, or Italian (there is no beginning course 
in French); in every case the elementary course alone will not satisfy 
the requirement for the B.A. degree. On the other hand, a beginning 
course is given full credit when it is taken as a simple elective which 
is not to be counted towards satisfying the language requirement, except 
that, in the Fourth year, such an elementary course is treated as only 


a half-course. j 

While it is possible to meet this requirement in any year, it is preferable 2» 
that a student should meet it not later than the Second year, because a A 
student who subsequently elects to take an Honours course in some 1) 
subject other than a foreign language may find it difficult to take this pe 
compulsory language course in the Third or Fourth year when he is ra) 
likely to be fully occupied with his Honours studies. 

A student who has successfully completed his First year but who has ao 
not taken French, may obtain credit for First Year French by taking the By 
prescribed course at the French Summer School immediately following « 
the completion of his First year. Students who obtain this credit may be é 
permitted to take four, instead of five, courses in their Second year. me 

A student who has successfully completed his First year, including mH 
French, may obtain credit for Second Year French by taking the pre- b 
scribed course at the French Summer School immediately following the bis 
completion of his First year. Students who obtain this credit may be P| 
permitted to take four, instead of five, courses in their Second year. 4 

It should be noted, however, that a student who has not taken five 
subjects in the regular session of his First or Second year will not be pal 
eligible for the Faculty Scholarships or for the Macdonald Scholarships. ry 

Science Requirement fa 
For the General B.A, degree, there is the further requirement of one course as 


in a Science subject, which may be taken in any year. 


A student proceeding to an Honours degree is not required to take a 
course in Science. 


English Composition Requirement 
Every candidate for a degree in this Faculty must satisfy the Department 
of English (which, in this matter, acts as the agent of Faculty) that he 
is competent in English composition. In addition to the other require- 
ments for the degree, therefore, all students, in their First year in the 
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Faculty, must register in English 100C. When a student has succeeded 
in demonstrating his competence in this course, he will be dispensed from 


further attendance at it. 


NOTE ON PREREQUISITES 


If a student intends to take an Honours course, he must be careful to 
select the course in the First year which is the prerequisite for such 
Honours study in the Second year. A student who intends to study a 
subject for Honours or Continuation is warned to look up the require- 
ments of the appropriate departments, given on pages 1030 to 1163. 


A student who hopes to enter either the Faculty of Medicine or that 
of Dentistry upon the completion of his Third year, must take both 
Mathematics and Physics in his First year. 


ADVANCED COURSES IN THE FIRST YEAR 


Some departments which give instruction in the First year offer special 
lectures or work of a more advanced character to students with adequate 
qualifications. 


These advanced courses are generally arranged by the departments 
when lectures actually commence, but any student who enrols in an 
advanced section must see that his registration, as recorded in the Assistant 
Dean’s office, shows that he is taking advanced work. 


Students of scholarship standing entering the First year may, with the 
approval of the Dean, take Second year courses in subjects for which 
they are especially qualified. 


THE GENERAL B.A. CURRICULUM IN SECOND, THIRD, 
AND FOURTH YEARS 


At the beginning of the Second year, a student proceeding to a General 
B.A. degree must choose two subjects from those listed below in Division I. 
These two subjects are designated Continuation Subjects and are to be 
studied during the Second, Third, and Fourth years. A full course (or 
two half-courses) must be taken each year in each of the Continuation 
Subjects. The additional courses necessary to make the total of five for 
Second year, and four for each of the Third and Fourth years, may be 
chosen from any of the subjects shown in either Division I or Division II 
below. In choosing his elective courses, the student may seek the 
advice of one of the departments in which he chooses a continuation 
course. 
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A student may select only those courses for which he has the prerequisites 
laid down by the department in which such courses are given, and he is 
responsible for seeing that the courses chosen do not conflict with each 
other as regards hours of lectures or laboratory periods. 


When the student’s record during his Second, Third, and Fourth years 
of the General Course averages a high second class standing, a special 
award of Distinction is made at graduation. When the record averages 
first class standing, the award made is Great Distinction. 


Division 1 (Continuation) % 
Anthropology Latin A 
Economics Mathematics an 
English Philosophy a 
French Physics (when taken as a Continua- 
Geography tion Subject with Mathematics) er 
German Political Science ay 
Greek Psychology bey 
History Sociology ¢ 
Italian Spanish ait 
; 
Division Il (Elective) Ms 
Subjects in Division I and: 4 
Ancient History Geography & 
Bacteriology Geology 
Biochemistry Linguistics et 
Botany Music ve) 
Chemistry Physics r*) 
Education Physiology By 
Fine Arts Religion byt} 
Genetics Zoology eh ' 


A course intended primarily for First year students may be counted as 
a full course in the Second year. 

Students who are pursuing a double course in Arts and Science and 
Divinity (six years at least) may, in the Third and Fourth years, take 
the courses which constitute the ordinary curriculum in Arts and Science, 
less a half course each year or a whole course in one year. 

Honours lecture courses are open to properly qualified general students. 
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SUBJECTS AND COURSES REQUIRED FOR 
THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


An undergraduate may proceed to either a General or an Honours B.Sc, 
degree. As the distinction between these is not made until the Second year 
(or, in some cases, the Third year), there is a common curriculum to be 
followed by all First year students. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE B.Sc. COURSE 
(FOR BOTH GENERAL AND HONOURS DEGREIS) 


(a) Compulsory Courses: 
English 100 
Mathematics 111 
Physics 11 
Chemistry 11 


(b) Elective: 

Biology 100 
or one of the following, if the timetable permits: 

Economics 100 
Fine Arts 
French 
Geography 121 
Geology 121 
German 3 
Greek 
History 
Italian 
Latin 
Music 
Spanish 


More advanced courses are available also in Chemistry, Mathematics, 
and Physics for those specially qualified or contemplating Honours. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION REQUIREMENT 


Every candidate for a degree in this Faculty must satisfy the Department 
of English (which, in this matter, acts as the agent of Faculty) that he is 
competent in English composition. In addition to the other requirements 
for the degree, therefore, all students, in their First year in the Faculty, 
must register in English 100C. When a student has succeeded in 
demonstrating his competence in this course, he will be dispensed from 
further attendance at it. 
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THE GENERAL B.Sc. CURRICULUM IN THE SECOND, 
THIRD, AND FOURTH YEARS 


In each of these years, five courses are required; these courses must 
be spread over at least four subjects, and must be selected from the groups 
given below. The student is also required to pursue a continued study 
of two subjects during the major part of his last three years for the General 
degree. The normal sequence of courses in any subject chosen for con- 
tinuation is shown in Group I below. Since courses in Bacteriology, Bio- 
chemistry, and Physiology are usually begun in the Third year, a student 


is not obliged to choose these subjects for continued study until the begin- 3 
ning of his Third year; in other cases, he will commence his continuation Me 
subjects at the beginning of his Second year. In any year, a specially a 
qualified student may be allowed, upon the recommendation of the depart- pol 
ment concerned, to substitute a more advanced course for any of those listed. pa 
pss 
i eee 
SECOND YEAR REQUIREMENTS 
Three Science subjects from Group I; one Arts course from Group III; = 
and one course from Group I or II or III. ” 
3] 
THIRD YEAR REQUIREMENTS é 
Two Science subjects from Group I; one further subject from Group I te 
or II; one Arts course from Group III, and one course from Group I or a 
II or III. a 
FOURTH YEAR REQUIREMENTS uo 
: ws 
The same as for Third year, the two subjects previously chosen from ng, 
Group I being continued throughout this year. It is permissible, however, 
to drop one of these continuation subjects in the Fourth year provided 
that two courses be taken in the remaining continuation subject; in this case 4 
the student’s courses may be spread over three instead of four subjects. nj 
: 
GROUP | (Continuation Subjects) e 
i] 
SUBJECT SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR rst 
Bacteriology 31 42, 43b " 
Biochemistry See below 31 43 or 44 ' 
Botany 11b or 21 or 22 21 to 45 21 to 45 
or 23 
Chemistry 22a, b or 24 22a, b or 24 Dap els oe 
Genetics 21 32a, 32b, 36 42b to 47b 
and 45b inclusive 
Geography 221, 231 321, 414a, b 416, 421 
Geology 121 or 221 221-444 221-444 
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Mathematics 224 332 or 337 

Physics 22 23, 24, 25, 27b 

Physiology 22 22 ad oe 

Psychology 21, 22a or 22b 34a, 34b, 36, 37 

Zoology 21221 221; 322, 324, 
(325+-325L) 
332, 337a, 343b, 
345, 446a 


439, 436 
(32, 35a), (43a, 
44b), (35a, 
47a), (35a, 

44p) 
31, 32, 41, 42 
43, 46a, 46b 
324, (325+325L) 
337a, 341, 433, 
435, 446a 


If Biochemistry is to be taken as a continuation subject in the Third 
year, Chemistry 22 and Physiology 22 must be taken in the Second year. 


A student who has not completed Biology 100 must obtain permission 
from the department concerned before proceeding to more advanced 
courses in Botany or Zoology. 


Students who select Physics as a continuation subject must also select 
the following Mathematics courses: 224 or 225 in Second year; 337a and 
337b in Third year; or 337a in Third year and 337b in Fourth year. 


GRO 


SUBJECT 
Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Geography 
Geology 
Genetics 
Histology 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Physiology 


Zoology 
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COURSES 
31 
31, 44 
11b to 41 
22a, b, 23, 27, 24, 32 
121 to 421 
121 to 444 
21a to 47a or b 


Anatomy ia 


221a; 224; 228a; 335a, b; 337; 339; 4433436 


21, 22, 23, 24b, 25, 32, 35a, 43 
21 or 22, 31, 32, 41, 42, 43a, b 


100, 221, 324, (325+ 325L), 
343b, 345, 446a. 


, 44b 


332, 435, 337a, 


HONOURS REGULATIONS 
Seen a nn 


GROUP Ill (Arts subjects) 


Economics Italian 
Education Latin 

English Music 

Fine Art Philosophy 
French Political Science 
Geography Psychology 
German Religion 

Greek Sociology 
History Spanish 


B.Sc. students who select Geography or Psychology as a Continuation 
Subject may not select the same subject from Group III. 
In selecting advanced courses, students should consult the Departments 


concerned. 

Details of the courses are given on pages 1030 to 1163, 

When the student’s record during his Second, Third, and Fourth years oo 
of the General Course averages a high second class standing, a special i 
award of Distinction is made at graduation. When the record averages muy) 
first class standing, the award made is Great Distinction. € 

| 


GENERAL REGULATIONS GOVERNING #0 
THE HONOURS DEGREE "A 


The course for the Honours degree is distinguished from that of the 
general degree rather by quality than by quantity. In a very few cases, 
the honours curriculum may be regarded as providing pre-professional 
training and, in almost all Departments in which honours work is given, fa 


it forms a bridge between undergraduate training and graduate; but em 
it is governed fundamentally by the belief that a relatively intense study ve) 
of one field, not too narrowly limited, is the best medium of general iy 
education. A student who has gone sufficiently far in the study of one a 
subject to have become aware of the assumptions on which that study al 

3M | 


rests and of the difficulties which its methods have been shaped to meet, 
and who has been introduced to the kind of material with which more is 
advanced work in the subject is concerned, has probably undergone 
a better general mental discipline than the student who has sampled 
a variety of useful, but not very deeply developed, studies. While the 
honours curriculum, therefore, may be thought to be ‘narrow’, in the 
sense that the student is directed, in the latter years of his course, to the 
study of one or two subjects only, it is ‘broad’ in the sense that its purpose 
is to provide a more acute and discriminating, because more unified 
and systematic, intellectual training than is possible under the condition 
of the general degree. 
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Since the aim of the Honours curriculum is to develop critical and 
analytical ability, as distinct from, and in addition to, the imparting of 
information, it requires the student to exercise his own initiative and 
to develop the capacity to do much of the work for himself under guidance 
and direction. Part of the work (the situation varies as between Depart- 
ments) dispenses with formal lectures and proceeds by group, or individual, 
tutorials, so that the student reading for the Honours degree enjoys 
close and continuous supervision of his work by individual tutors. 

The conditions for entering Honours courses in Second year are as 
follows: 

(a) The sanction of the Dean and of the departments in which Honours 
are elected must be obtained. 

(b) No student may take Honours in a subject in which he has failed 
to attain at least second class standing in his First year. 

Honours students who fail to attain second class honours standing 
at the end of the Second or Third year must revert to the General course 
in their next and following year or years and fulfil its requirements unless 
they obtain special leave to continue their Honours work from the depart- 
ment or departments interested. 

An Honours student who has failed in any subject in the Third year 
examinations is not allowed to continue his Honours course except with 
the consent of Faculty. 

A student’s whole record during his Second, Third, and Fourth years 
will be considered in awarding Honours at graduation. 

Students in Honours courses who fail to attain Second Class Honours 
at graduation must revert to the list of General students and, if they 
are unable to satisfy the requirements of the General degree, they will 
not be granted a degree. 

Honours are awarded by Faculty on the recommendation of the 
department or departments in which Honours are elected. 


THE HONOURS B.A. CURRICULUM IN THE SECOND, 
THIRD, AND FOURTH YEARS 


Undergraduates may read for the Honours B.A. in any one of the 
following single subjects: 


Anthropology History 
Classics Latin 
English Mathematics 
French Philosophy 
Geography Psychology 
German Sociology 
Greek 
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They may also read for the degree in the following combinations 
of two subjects: 
Economics and Political Science 
Mathematics and Physics 
Various combinations of the single subjects given above 
In the case of Honours in a single subject (e.g. English) the detailed 
description of the curriculum will be found under the appropriate 


Department. 

In the case of Joint Honours in two subjects, the detailed description Fd 
of the curriculum will be found under that one of the two Departments a 
which has alphabetical precedence. Thus, Joint Honours in English A 

ia 


and History is described under the Department of English (since “E” 
precedes ““H”) but Joint Honours in History and Political Science is 
described under the Department of History (since “H’”’ precedes “P”). 


THE HONOURS. B.Sc. CURRICULUM IN THE SECOND, = 

THIRD, AND FOURTH YEARS ri 

. = aay 

Honours courses begin normally in the Second year and are offered € 

in the subjects listed below. Information as to courses to be taken can pis 

be found at the end of the descriptive material listed by the appropriate ~ 

department on pages 1030 to 1163. ey 

Attention is drawn to the fact that lectures are not given on all parts “ 

of the work. The examinations for Honours are not necessarily conducted ed 

exclusively by the persons who have given the courses. rr 

HONOURS COURSES OFFERED FOR THE B.Sc. DEGREE a 

Bacteriology and Immunology Geological Sciences om 

Biochemistry Geology and Physics ye) 

Botany Mathematics g 

Chemistry Mathematics and Physics “ti 

General Honours in Physics and Physiology eo 

Biological Sciences Physiology § y 

Genetics Psychology ef, 
Geography Zoology 


GENERAL HONOURS IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


As indicated above, students may proceed to an Honours degree in some 
one of the various Biological Sciences. Alternatively, they may proceed 
to an Honours degree in General Honours in Biological Sciences (as 
described below), postponing specialization in a particular Science 
(including Genetics), until postgraduate years. This General Honours 
course provides a balanced study of the Plant and Animal Kingdoms, 
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with a suitable admixture of Genetics, and is a basic training in plant and 
animal studies. It is of value to pre-teacher, pre-dental, and pre-medical 
students, and for those who have an interest in the Biological Sciences, 
but who do not wish for the marked specialization of an Honours degree 
in a single Science. 


Students who obtain a high second class average in this course are 
eligible for admission (with approval) to the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research, but they may have to spend additional time in fortifying 
their knowledge of a particular field. 


CURRICULUM OF GENERAL HONOURS IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Note: Students are reminded that courses chosen in any one year may 
affect the taking of other courses in subsequent years. Jt is essential for 
this course that Biology 100 should be taken in B.Sc. 1. 


Students must apply for entry to this course to the Chairman of the 
Biological Sciences Group, and must obtain his approval before they will 
be permitted to register for this General Honours Course. 


Prerequisite General First year B.Sc. with the required standing (at 
least Second Class). Biology 100 must be taken. 


2nd year Botany iib, 21; Chemistry 22a, b; Genetics 21; 
Zoology 221. 


3rd year Botany 23a, 22b, 31; Physiology 22; Zoology 211, 222. 


4th year Bacteriology 31; Biochemistry 31; Genetics 32a; Genetics 
36b or 45a; Zoology 324 or 332 plus a fifth course in the 
form of a free option from the list below. 


Free options (to be taken where indicated)— 
Botany 32, 33; an English course beyond English 100; a 
French course; Genetics 44 (or any other course in 
statistics); Genetics 45a; Geography 121; Geology 121; 
a German course; Philosophy 310; Physics 21; Psychology 
21; Zoology 325 plus 325L; Zoology 433. 


CONCERNING STUDENTS WHO INTEND TO 
PROCEED INTO THE PROFESSIONAL FACULTIES 


Each regular undergraduate in the faculty is required to register for 
one of the bachelor’s degrees offered, and, unless otherwise instructed 
by the Dean, must follow the regular work of his year towards this degree. 
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—_—_— 


Although there are no specially organized courses for preparing can- 
didates for other faculties, it is possible to include the prerequisites to 
entrance to these faculties within the framework of the B.A. and B.Sc. 
curricula. Students intending to enter one of these faculties later should 
acquaint themselves with the entrance requirements as shown in the 
individual Announcements. 

Students proceeding into the Professional Faculties should note particularly 
that admission to these Faculties is not automatic: regular application forms 
must tn all cases be submitted in advance of the prescribed dates, accompanied 


by such other documents as the Faculties may require. = 
ae 

DENTISTRY: At least two years of the B.A. or B.Sc. courses are required A 
for entrance to First year Dentistry. If a student wishes to enter after i 
two such years he must take Physics 11 and Chemistry 11 in his First pe 
year in Arts and Science; the other subjects required are Chemistry 22a pa 
and 22b and Biology 100. (B.A. students should note page 1018.) 

LAW: A minimum of two years in the Faculty of Arts and Science is & 
required for admission into the Faculty of Law. Nevertheless, candidates Z 
proceeding to the Bar of the Province of Quebec must be British subjects, ra 
hold the degree of B.A. from a Canadian or British University and satisfy ¢ 
the Bar examiners that they have successfully completed ‘the regular ei) 
course in Philosophy”’ in an approved university. Students are advised to we: 
take this course in Philosophy before entering the Faculty of Law. The Ad 
following courses are available: Philosophy 200, 300, 310 and 320 (see us 
page 1114). In addition candidates are expected to have a working we] 
knowledge of French. 4 

MEDICINE: The Faculty of Medicine offers the following advice to 
students proceeding in pre-medical studies at McGill: fal 

1. Absolutely required are courses in Physics, General and Organic 3 
Chemistry, and Biology. These requirements can be met by passing an 
Physics 11; Chemistry 11 and 22a, b; and Biology 100. v 

2. Other courses chosen for three pre-medical years should be so A 
planned as to give the student more than elementary training in some § I 
definite field of knowledge, which may be selected from the Humanities, pay 


the Social Sciences, or the Physical or Biological Science. The curriculum 
for. the three years should therefore be planned as a whole, so as to 
emphasize the selected field. Study in this field should be continued by 
students who fail to gain admittance to medicine after three years. 

3. The curriculum must be in harmony with the requirements of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science or the B.A. or B.Sc. degree. English 100 
and Mathematics will be taken in the First year. Continuation subject 
requirements must be complied with, and these subjects should be related 
to and reinforce each other, in the spirit of paragraph 2. 
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4, Students taking a pre-medical course within the B.A. curriculum 
are advised to take English, Mathematics, Physics, Latin and an elective 
course (preferably leading to the field of specialization) in the First year; 
Chemistry 11 and Biology 100, the continuation subjects, and a 
modern language in the Second year; Chemistry 22a, b, two courses in 
one continuation subject and one in the other, in the Third year. 


5. Students entering through the B.Sc. curriculum will ordinarily 
complete the required courses (paragraph 1) very quickly and can proceed 
to specialize in the selected field. Those who expect to enter Medicine 
after three years are advised against taking prematurely the medical! 
subjects such as Physiology, Biochemistry, Bacteriology, and Histology. 
There is, however, a definite place in Medicine for students who have 
completed an Honours course or a Master's degree in one of these sciences, 
or in Chemistry, Physics, etc. 


6. Courses which are of value as preparation for medical studies, and 
of which some may be taken as electives or as extras if the curriculum 
in the major field permits, include Biology 100, Genetics 21a, Psychology 
21, Sociology 21, Genetics 21b, Zoology 211, 221, 324, (325+325L). 

7, The Medical College Admission Test, conducted by the Educational 
Testing Service, should be taken in the second term of the Second year or 
the first term of the Third year. 


8. B.A. students should also see note on page 1018. 


B.A. AND B.Sc. DEGREES FOR STUDENTS IN MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY 


Students who have completed with good second class standing three 
years of the General Course leading to the Arts degree and two years in 
the Faculty of Medicine or Dentistry will, on application, be recommended 
by the Faculty of Arts and Science for the B.A. degree, if they have sat- 
isfied all the specific requirements of the First, Second, and Third years 
for the B.A. degree as to subjects, and in each of the Second and Third 
years taken three courses in Arts subjects so chosen as to fulfil the require- 
ment of continuation study or its equivalent. 


Students completing three years in the course leading to either the 
Arts or the Science degree and two years in Medicine or Dentistry are 
entitled to apply to the Faculty of Arts and Science for the degree of B.Sc. 
Students will not, however, be recommended for the B.Sc. degree unless 
they have satisfied the specific requirements for that degree or their 
equivalent. Students with high distinction in the first years of the B.Sc. 
course who maintain that standing in the first two years in Medicine at 
McGill will be granted the degree with Distinction or Great Distinction. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN FRENCH 


The French Summer School is held every yezr, commencing in the final 
week of June and lasting six weeks. 


Its courses are distributed among three Sections: A, B, and C, one of 
which, Section A, is below college standard. They deal with the various 
aspects of language study as well as literature and civilization. Courses in 
spoken French are divided into small classes for the purpose of intensive 


oral drill. In this respect the School definitely supplements the instruction ® 

given in the Department in the winter session, when such oral practice is saad 
only incidental to the subject-matter of the courses offered and is never A 
the primary objective. It should be noted that the First year course given bo 


in the French Section of the Department of Romance Languages is not a t 
beginner’scourseand is conducted entirelyin French. (Thestandard quali- 
fication for admission into Section A is two years of High School French.) 


For this reason, students who find it difficult to understand, speak, or aay 
write French are recommended to avail themselves of the special facilities - 
which the School offers in its three sections, and particularly in Sections A ri 
and B for a systematic study of the language, oral and written. Section bi 
C is specially intended for graduate students or students interested in Wr 
pursuing higher studies in French. a 

v 

With the permission of Faculty, courses in Sections B and C may be wd 


make up the number of courses normally required for the degree. Students 


counted towards the Bachelor’s degree in cases where students need to P4 
in Section C, who attend the School for at least four sessions and satisfy a 


the requirements, can obtain an M.A. in French without having to reside om 
at McGill during any of the winter sessions. 3 
et 

Students receive most benefit from the courses offered by the School ef 

4 

if they choose to reside in one of the French Houses, where the use of 4 
: im 

French at all times is compulsory. Members of the teaching staff live fal 


in residence with the students and are constantly in helpful and friendly Pre 
relationship with them. This informal educaticn through daily association } 
in the Common Room, at meals, and in social activities—which include 

sports, music, dramatics, and conducted visits through the beauty-spots 

of the Province of Quebec—is one of the most valued features of the School. 


Reduced railway fares from all points in Canada have been arranged. 


Applicants should address their inquiries to: The Director, French 
Summer School, Arts Building, McGill University, Montreal 2. 
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FEES 


The regular and special fees payable by students in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science, including the School of Commerce, are shown below. The 
University reserves the right, however, to make changes without notice 
in its published scale of fees if, in the opinion of the Board of Governors, 
circumstances so require. Fees are not refundable, except under special 
conditions as described in the General Information Pamphlet. 


TUITION 
REGULAR UNDERGRADUATES 
Sessional FeerArte:da Ab) Je Seeik oe ha. oe an, Hat $450.00 
Science JF, CAINS Aue tiga 2b. SIG, FA 450.00 
Cérmierce? Je WA. PP en, Oa es 450.00 


Courses repeated or substituted by Conditioned Students, per 
PUNNISSUERE pea ents asec Gy og ates ok 6,5 s0his ® «a7 witi@taBi ea eaee 10.00 


LIMITED UNDERGRADUATES AND PARTIAL STUDENTS (Arts, Education, Science, Commerce) 


Hach Tall GOurse FH VOR EL PRPS OSs B37 BL ESO CRRA $100.00 
Reick all Course. Pere re ee ee eas etme e 50.00 
Courses in Physical Education taken by Partial Students in 

Arts per NOUL, Pel WEEK. iwc ace ete ae ee ee hae Dae eee 5.00 


For further particulars concerning fees of all kinds, and the governing 
regulations, see the General Information Pamphlet which is included in 
this Announcement. 


Courses of Lectures in 
Arts and Science 


The following pages show the courses offered in the Faculty arranged 
according to Departments. These courses are listed by numbers and 
where a small letter follows a number the term in which the course is 
given is indicated: e.g., History 315a is given in the first term (October to 
January), History 315b in the second term (January to April). 


In addition the words “full course,” “half course,’”’ etc. indicate the 
course value. The letter L indicates laboratory and S a special course. 


Unless otherwise stated, a full course begins in October and ends in 
April, whereas half courses are given in the term indicated. The number of 
hours of lectures given each week is shown immediately below the number 
of the course, and laboratory or conference hours are indicated separately. 
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nN 
An official time table is prepared for the registration periods; any 

times shown herein are only tentative. 


It is the responsibility of each student to make sure at the time of registration 
that there is no conflict inthe timetable of the courses which he proposes to follow. 


Any course may be cancelled because of insufficient registration. 


ANATOMY 4 


Professors C. P. LEBLonp, Chairman a 

C. P. Martin sa 

. i) 
Associate Professors S. M. BANFILL ad 

J. LANGMAN " 

Assistant Professor Y. CLERMONT a 
Hon. Lecturer E. W. WorKMaAn By 

es 

Lecturers B. E. WALKER mu 

¢ 

L. HELLER q 

Before registering for the following course, students must consult the Fi 
Chairman of the Department to ensure that they are qualified to under- 4 
take the work. Li 
ss 


MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY 
la, HIsToLoGy. (Half course). The course, which corresponds to Anatomy 


& 


6 in the medical curriculum, consists of three weekly classes during the a 
first half year. The course begins at the opening of the medical session, emt 
in September. is) 
. ‘ mu 

Two lectures and six hours laboratory per week, from approximately re 
Ry 


September 6th to the end of February. 


Text: Ham, Histology; Bailey, Textbook of Histology or Maximow 
and Bloom, Histology. 


BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


Professor R. W. REED, Chairman 


J. W. STEVENSON 


Associate Professors 
G. G. Katz 
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Assistant Professors Fritz BLANK 
C. A. Buras 

Grace T. GIRVIN 

K. F. GrraRD 

C. D. KELLy 

A. M. Masson 


Lecturers J. A. DEVRIES 
E. MANKIEWICZ 

O. MorRGANTE 

F, H. Prissick 

RaIssa SILOV 


Demonstrator (Teaching Fellow) C. E, TANNER 


In addition to its courses in the Faculty of Medicine the Department 
offers the following to students in the Faculty of Arts and Science: 


31. ELEMENTARY BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY (Full course). This 
course deals with the fundamentals of immunology and of bacterial 
cytology, physiology and classification. The applications of bacteriology 
in industry, agriculture, medicine and public health are discussed. 
The laboratory work provides practical experience in the cultivation 
and isolation of bacteria and demonstrates their diverse activities. 


Both terms: 2 hours lecture and 2 laboratory periods. 


Prerequisites: First year Science with Biology 100, Chemistry 22. 
It is recommended that Biochemistry 31 be taken concurrently, 


Text: Frobisher, Fundamentals of Microbiology (Saunders). 


42. ADVANCED MICROBIOLOGY (One and a half courses). A systematic study 
of bacteria, viruses and medically important fungi. This class is limited 
in size and priority is given to Honours students in the biological sciences. 


Both terms: 3 lectures, 2 three hour laboratory classes. 
Prerequisites: Bacteriology 31, Biochemistry 31. 


Text: Topley & Wilson, Principles of Bacteriology and Immunology, 
4th Edition (Arnold) 1956. 


43b. immuNoLoGcy (Half course). A study of the fundamental aspects of 
antigen-antibody reactions and their practical applications. 


Second term: One lecture, 2 three hour laboratory classes. 
Text: Carpenter, Immunology and Serology (Saunders), 1956. 
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44, BACTERIOLOGY READING COURSE AND THESIS (Full course), Students 
are required to write a 5000 word review of the literature on a selected 
topic. The course is offered only to Honours students in Bacteriology. 


Prerequisites: as for Course 42. 


CURRICULUM FOR B.Sc. HONOURS IN BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 
Prerequisite: An aggregate standing of high second class must be obtained 
in the subjects submitted for the First year and good standing main- 
tained in subsequent years. 

The Chairman of the Department should be consulted in selecting 
subjects to be studied in the Second and Third years. 

The following course of study has been found suitable for most students 
but may be modified to suit individual cases. 

First year: First year B.Sc. preferably including Biology 100. 

Second year: Physiology 22; Zoology 221; Chemistry 22 and 24; 
Genetics 21, 

Third year: Biochemistry 31; Zoology 322a; Zoology 325, 325L; 
Bacteriology 31, and one elective half course. 

Fourth year: Bacteriology 42 ,43b and 44; Biochemistry 45; Genetics 
42b; one elective half course, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Professors D. L. THomson, Chairman 
J. H. QuastTEL 


O. F, DENSTEDT 
K. A. C, ELL¥oTT 
R. D. H. HEARD 


Associate Professors 


Esau Hosein 
MARGARET Pur¥IS 
P. G. SCHOLEFIELD 


Sessional Lecturers 


31. GENERAL PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY (Full course with Laboratory). 
A general survey of the chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, steroids, and 
proteins, their transformations in the body, and the composition of the 
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body in health and disease. Two laboratory periods per week, October 

to February. 

2 hours plus laboratory Professor Thomson 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 (a and b), Physiology 22. 


Text: Harper, Review of Physiological Chemistry (Lange). The 
Department issues a synopsis of the laboratory course. 


32. ENDOCRINOLOGY (Half course). The chemistry and pharmacology of 
the hormones. 


1 hour Professor Thomson 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 31 (may be taken concurrently). 


Text: Grollman, Essentials of Endocrinology (Lippincott). 


Nore:—The Medical course in Biochemistry consists of courses 31 and 32 
and course 33, three lectures weekly in May on Nutrition. Dental students 
will omit course 32. Course 33 carries no credit in Arts and Science and 
is not normally open to students of that Faculty. 


34, SUPPLEMENTARY BIOCHEMISTRY (Half course). For Honours students in 
the Department only. A tutorial course parallel to 31. 


1 hour Professor Thomson 


Text: Fruton and Simmonds, General Biochemistry (Wiley). 


43, ADVANCED BIOCHEMISTRY (Full course). A detailed study of the organic 
chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, steroids, amino-acids, and proteins. 


3 hours Professor Denstedt 


Texts: Hawk, Oser, and Summerson, Practical Physiological Chemistry 
(Blakiston); Fruton and Simmonds, General Biochemistry (Wiley). 


43L. LABORATORY (One and one half courses). For Honours students in the 
Department only. 


4 periods Dr. Hosein 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 31, Chemistry 23. 

44a. NUTRITION (Half course). Human requirements for calories, protein, 

and other nutrients; the chemical nature, detection, occurrence, and 


physiological function of the vitamins; the essential minerals. 
First term: 3 hours Mrs. Purvis 


Prerequisite: Biochemistry 31. 
Text: Sherman, Chemistry of Food and Nutrition (Macmillan). 
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44b. PROTEIN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY (Half course). The physico-chemical 


properties of solutions of amino-acids and proteins, including conjugated 

proteins and enzymes; ionic reactions, molecular size and shape, solu- 

bility, optical properties, enzyme kinetics. 

Second term: 3 hours Professor Thomson 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 31, Chemistry 24; Biochemistry 43 should 

be taken concurrently. 


Texts: Haurowitz, Chemistry and Biology of Proteins (Academic Press); 
Springall, Structural Chemistry of Proteins (Butterworth). 


OXIDATION AND METABOLISM (Full course). The nature of biological 
oxidations and reductions and the enzymes concerned therewith, especially 
from the point of view of transfer of energy; the reactions of intermediary 
metabolism of organic foodstuffs as studied by isotope and other methods. 
2 hours Professors Thomson and Quastel 

Prerequisite: Biochemistry 31. 

Texts: Baldwin, Dynamic Aspects of Biochemistry (C.U.P.); Fruton 
and Simmonds, General Biochemistry (Wiley). 


HONOURS COURSE IN BIOCHEMISTRY 


First year 


First year B.S., Biology 100 recommended. 


Second year 
Physiology 22 
Chemistry 22, 23, 27 
Zoology 221 
Mathematics 224 
Third year 


Chemistry 24 

Biochemistry 31, 34 

Physiology 31, 32 

Bacteriology 31 

Quota of five courses to be completed from: Chemistry 32, Mathematics 
221a, Physics 23, Genetics 44, Biochemistry 32. 


Fourth year 


Biochemistry 32 (if not already taken), 43, 43L, 44a, 44b, 45 
Changes in this programme may be permitted in special cases, 
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BOTANY 
Professors MurI£L V. Roscoe, Chairman 
R, D. GiBBs 
Associate Professor C, M. Witson 
Assistant Professors W. Boi 
G. H. N. Towers 
Lecturer P. F. Maycocx 
100. THE HIGHER PLANTS AND ANIMALS (Biology 100). (Full course.) An 


11b. 


21. 


22a. 


22b. 


23a. 


introductory course in Biology, covering the higher plants and animals. 
The course is given in two Sections. Section X considers the plants in 
the first term and the animals in the second term. Section Y considers 
the animals in the first term and the plants in the second term. 


This course (or its equivalent) is a prerequisite to further courses in 
Botany. 
2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory. 
Botany: Professors Roscoe, Wilson, Boll and Maycock 
Zoology: Professors Berrill and Stanley 
GENERAL BOTANY. A Survey of the Plant Kingdom (Half course), A 
study of representatives of the main plant groups on an evolutionary basis. 
Second term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory 
Professors Gibbs and Maycock 
TAXONOMY OF THE HIGHER PLANTS (Full course). A practical introduc- 
tion to the morphology and classification of the seed plants, giving special 
attention to the identification and significance of Canadian species. 
2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory Professor Gibbs 
Prerequisite: Biology 100 or Botany 11b. 
PLANT ANATOMY (Half course). A detailed study of the organization of 
vascular plants; internal structure and its relation to function. 
First term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory Professor Towers 
Prerequisite: Biology 100. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY (Half course). The anatomy of vascular plants 
viewed in relation to development and evolution. 
Second term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory Professor Roscoe 
Prerequisite: Botany 22a. 
mycoLocy (Half course). General characteristics of the fungi; morphology 
and classification, life cycles and economic importance. Particular refer- 
ence is given to the Myxomycetes, Phycomycetes and Ascomycetes. 
First term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory Professor Wilson 


Prerequisite: Biology 100 or Botany 11b. 
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23b.mMycoLocy (Half course). Morphology and classification of the Basidio- 


31, 


32. 


mycetes and Fungi Imperfecti with emphasis upon cultural techniques. 
Second term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory Professor Wilson 


Prerequisite: Botany 23a. 


PLANT PHYSIOLOGY (Full course). A general introduction to the study 
of the physiological functioning and reactions of plants. Topics such as 
water relations, photosynthesis, mineral nutrition, respiration, growth, 
and metabolism are discussed in detail. 

2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory Professor Towers 


Prerequisite: Biology 100 and Chemistry 22. 


MORPIIOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF THE LOWER PLANTS (Full course). Life 
histories, structure, and relationships of the Algae, Fungi, Lichens, 
Mosses and Liverworts, Ferns, and other non-flowering plants. 
2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory Professor Gibbs 
Prerequisite: Biology 100 and Botany 11b. 
(Not given in 1957-58; given in 1958-59.) . 


*33. PLANT BIOCHEMISTRY (Full course). Chemistry, occurrence, and roles 


of organic materials found in plants, and methods for their detection and 
estimation. Some reference is made to economic uses of plants. 


2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory (6 hours laboratory for graduate 
and honours students) Professors Gibbs and Towers 


Prerequisite: Biology 100 or Botany 11b, Chemistry 22. 
(Given in 1957-58; not given in 1958-59.) 


*41, MICROTECHNIQUE (Full course). Methods of preparing plant material 


for microscopical study, with practical experience in fixing, embedding 
(both paraffin and celloidin), cutting, and staining. 
1 hour lecture and 6 hours laboratory Professor Roscoe 


Prerequisite: Botany 22a and b. 


*42. SPECIAL TOPICS (Full course or half course). Prescribed reading, 


conference, and practical work in selected subjects such as Anatomy, 
Ecology, Mycology, Physiology, Taxonomy of Special Groups, and 
Biochemistry. The Staff 


*43b. PLANT ECOLOGY (Half course). A study of the effects of climate and 


soil factors on plant growth leading to an interpretation of the evolution, 
distribution and succession of plant communities. Reference will be made 


*Courses for Advanced and Graduate students, 
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44a, 


*45, 


to methods of ecological studies in conservation, forestry, and agriculture 
practices. 
Second term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours field, conference or laboratory 
Professor Boll 
Prerequisites: Biology 100, Botany 11b and 21 (except with special 
permission). 
(Not given in 1957-58; given in 1958-59.) 


ECONOMIC BOTANY (Half course). The nature, origins and distribution of 
plants of economic importance, with some study of structure of plant 
parts utilized. 
First term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory 
Professors Wilson and Roscoe 
Prequisites: Biology 100 or Botany 11b. 
(Not given in 1957-58; given in 1958-59.) 


PLANT MORPHOGENESIS (Full course). A survey of the physiological, 
biochemical, and genetic approaches to the experimental study of plant 
morphogenesis, including growth correlation, the function of plant 
hormones and the environmental control of plant development and 
morphology. 

First term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory. 


Second term: 2 hours lectures and weekly seminar. Professor Boll 
Prerequisite: Biology 100, Botany 11b, 31, and Genetics 21. 
(Not given in 1957-58; given in 1958-59.) 


HONOURS COURSE IN BOTANY 


NotE:—The Honours Course in Botany prepares students for graduate 
work in the departments of Genetics and Plant Pathology as well as 
Botany. Allowing as it does for considerable study of other biological 
subjects, it forms also a suitable preparation for the teaching of Biology 
in schools. 


First year: Students must take Biology 100 as their elective in the 
B.Sc. program. 


Second year: The general Second year requirements are satisfactory as 
long as Chemistry 22 and a course in Botany are included. Botany 11b 
and one or more of the following should be taken: Botany 21 or 22a 
and 22b, or 23a and 23b. The Arts subject is optional. 


*Courses for Advanced and Graduate students. 
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Third year: Botany 21, 22a and 22b, or 23a and 23b, and 31 -must be 
included if not already taken. Additional courses are to be selected from 
cognate fields with the advice of the Chairman of the Department. 


Fourth year: Three of the remaining Botany courses are required, 
together with two other courses selected with the approval of the 
Chairman of the Department. 


CONTINUATION COURSES IN BOTANY 
Second year: Botany 22a and 11b, or 21, or 22a and 22b, or 23a and 23b 


Third year: Botany 11b to 45 
Fourth year: _ Botany 11b to 45 


Biology 100 (or its equivalent) is prerequisite to all courses in Botany. 


GENERAL HONOURS IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Students who desire a planned course of study of plants and animals 
should consult the program drawn up for “General Honours in Biological 


Sciences”, page 1026. 


CHEMISTRY 
Professors C, A. WINKLER 
W. H. HarcHer 
C. B. PurvEs 
Associate Professors J. H. MENNIE 
R. V. V. NICHOLLS 
A. S. Ross 
A. TAURINS 
L. YAFFE 
Assistant Professors R. K. Hotcoms 
H. I. Scutrr 
A. SEHON 
J. T. EpwarD 
M. OnyszcHUK 
R. F. ROBERTSON 
J. H. Ross 
D. A. I. GorInG 
W. A. MUELLER 
S. G. MASon 
A. A. ROBERTSON 
H. T. K. Ruck 
T. TIMELL 


Lecturers 


Sessional Lecturer 
Honorary Lecturer 
Research Associates 
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(Fac. Eng. 902) GENERAL CHEMISTRY (Full course). A general survey of 
Inorganic Chemistry. This includes Atomic and Kinetic-Molecular 
theory, the theory of Ionization, with elementary examples of ionic 
equilibrium, rates of chemical reaction, law of mass action, oxidation 
and reduction, the electromotive series of the metals, the Periodic Law 
and the Electronic theory of Valence. The preparation and properties 
of the more important elements and their compounds in relation to atomic 
and molecular structures are emphasized. 

2 lectures per week. Professors Winkler, Nicholls, Yaffe and Holcomb 
1 tutorial per week. Professor Holcomb and Dr. Onyszchuk 

Textbook: Jones, General Chemistry (Blakiston). 

Laboratory: The lectures are supplemented by descriptive and quan- 
titative experiments, including volumetric analysis, illustrative of the 
important principles and theories. 

3 hours per week, Professor Holcomb and Dr. Onyszchuk 


Prerequisiies: Physics 11 and Mathematics 111 (or their equivalents) 
unless taken concurrently. 


(Fac. Eng. 948) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (ELEMENTARY), 


(a) (Half course). A survey of the special characteristics of carbon and 
its compounds, stressing the principal families of compounds and their 
reactions and dealing mainly with those involving single functional groups. 


2 lectures and 1 tutorial per week. Professors Hatcher and Nicholls 


Text: Hart and Schuetz, A Short Course in Organic Chemistry 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


(b) Half course). A commentary on the nomenclature, occurrence, 
preparation, properties, and uses of the more important classes of carbon 
compounds, and on the principles of functionality, homology and 
isomerism, A continuation of course (a) in greater detail, so as to include 
polyfunctional compounds. 


2 lectures and 1 tutorial per week. Professors Purves and Nicholls 


Text: Hart and Schuetz, A Short Course in Organic Chemistry 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


Laboratory: Illustrative experiments. 

3 hours per week, Dr. Edward 
Laboratory Text: To be announced. 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 11 and Physics 11 or their equivalents. 


(Fac. Eng. 944) INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (ELEMENTARY) 
(Full course). Reactions of electrolytes in solution; ionization constant; 
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solubility product constant; common-ion effect, Theory of gravimetric 
and volumetric precipitation; theory of indicators and acid-base titrations; 
oxidation-reduction methods, 


Laboratory: Simple gravimetric determinations; typical volumetric 
procedures including precipitation, neutralization, and _ oxidation- 
reduction methods. All samples are solids which must be weighed and 
brought into solution by the student. 


1 lecture and 6 hours laboratory per week. Professor Mennie 


Text: Kolthoff and Sandell, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 
(Macmillan). 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 11. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY (ELEMENTARY) (Full course). Fundamental 
physico-chemical topics including states of matter, equilibria, electro- 
chemical phenomena, chemical kinetics, thermodynamics, 


2 lectures per week. Professor Winkler 
1 tutorial per week 
Text: Glasstone, Elements of Physical Chemistry (Van Nostrand) 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 11, Physics 11, Maths 224 (or equivalent) 
unless taken concurrently. 


24L, PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (ELEMENTARY) (Half course). Experi- 


ments and problems to illustrate physico-chemical principles and provide 
practice in handling experimental data and dimensional units, 
3 hours laboratory per week Professor A. S. Ross 
Text: Crockford and Nowell, Laboratory Manual of Physical Chemistry 
(Wiley). 
References: Babor and Thiessen, How to Solve Problems in Physical 
Chemistry (Crowell). 


27. (Fac. Eng. 942) INORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS (ELEMENTARY) (Half 


course). Theory of formation and dissolution of precipitates; complex-ions; 
amphoteric electrolytes; hydrolysis; etc. 


Laboratory: Systematic separation and identification of the com- 
mon ions. 


1 lecture and 3 hours laboratory per week. Professor Holcomb 
Text: Curtman, Semi-micro Qualitative Chemical Analysis (Macmillan). 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 23 or 73, unless taken concurrently. 
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31. ATOMIC STRUCTURE AND VALENCE THEORIES (Full course). 
2 lectures per week Professor Mennie 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 11, Physics 11, Mathematics 224 or 225. 


32. (Fac. Eng. 962) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (ADVANCED) (Full course). A course 
in descriptive organic chemistry at an advanced level. It develops 
and extends the material presented in Courses 22a and b. Special con- 
sideration is given to the following topics: polyfunctional compounds, 
aromatic substances, heterocyclic compounds, terpenes, carbohydrates, 
fats and peptides. 

2 lectures per week Professor Nicholls 
Text: Wertheim, Textbook of Organic Chemistry, 3rd ed. (McGraw- 
Hill). 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 22. 


32L. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (ADVANCED) (Half course). 
6 hours per week. Professor Nicholls 


Laboratory Text: Cheronis, Semi-micro and Macro Organic Chemistry 
(Crowell). 


33. INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (ADVANCED) (Full course). In- 
troduction to systematic quantitative analysis; buffer action and its 
applications in analytical chemistry; theory of electrolytic analysis; etc. 


1 lecture per week. Professor Mennie 
Laboratory: Systematic analysis of complex materials such as lime- 

stone, brass, etc. 

6 hours per week, Professor Mennie 
Text: Kolthoff and Sandell, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 

(Macmillan). 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 23 and 27. 


34. (Fac. Eng. 972) KINETIC THEORY (Half course). Kinetic theory of gases; 
mathematical relations for molecular velocity, collision frequency, 
viscosity, thermal conductivity, diffusion, etc.; imperfect gases. 

1 lecture per week. Professor A. S. Ross 

References: Jeans, Introduction to Kinetic Theory of Gases (Cam- 
bridge University Press); Glasstone, Textbook of Physical Chemistry 
2nd ed. (Van Nostrand). 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 24, Mathematics 224 or 225. 
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34L. (Fac. Eng. 968) PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (INTERMEDIATE). 
(Half course), Simple physico-chemical methods of investigating kinetic 
and thermodynamic properties of gases, liquids and solutions. 


3 hours per week, Professor A. S. Ross 


Text: Daniels, Matthews, Williams, Bender and Alberty, Experimental 
Physical Chemistry, 5th ed. (McGraw-Hill). 

References: Livingston, Physico Chemical Experiments (Macmillan); 
Palmer, Experimental Physical Chemistry (Cambridge). 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 24, 24L. 


35. (Fac. Eng. 964) CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS (Full course). First and 
second laws, entropy, free energy, fugacity and activity, partial molal 
quantities, 

2 lectures per week. Dr. Robertson 
Texts: Klotz, Chemical Thermodynamics (Prentice-Hall); Lewis 
and Randall, Thermodynamics (McGraw-Hill). 


References: Paul, Principles of Chemical Thermodynamics (McGraw- 
Hill). 


40. (Fac. Eng. 966) CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF HIGH POLYMERS (Half 
course). Organic (carbon) and inorganic (silicon) polymers; nature of 
polymeric molecules; relationship between molecular structure and 
physical, chemical, and mechanical properties; experimental methods 
for controlling and determining the structures of polymers; properties 
of commercially available materials; methods of fabrication. 

1 lecture per week. Professor Nicholls 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 22. and 32 (the latter course may be taken 
concurrently). 


41. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (Full course). Descriptive inorganic chemistry 
based on the Periodic Table. 


2 lectures per week. Professor Mennie 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 31. 

42. STEREOCHEMISTRY AND REACTION MECHANISMS (Full course). Optical and 
geometrical isomerism; Walden inversion; steric hindrance; molecular 
conformation; reaction mechanisms. 

2 lectures per week. Dr. Edward 

References: Klyne, Progress in Stereochemistry (Butterworth); 
Alexander, Ionic Organic Reactions (Wiley); Hines, Physical Organic 
Chemistry (McGraw-Hill). 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 24 and 32. 
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A42L. ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS LABORATORY (Half course). For 


43. 
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Honours Chemistry students only. Identification and separation of 

mixtures of organic compounds. 

First term: 9 hours per week. Dr. Edward 
Laboratory Text: Shriner, Fuson and Curtin, The Systematic Iden- 


tification of Organic Compounds, 4th ed. 1956 (Wiley). 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 32L. 


INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (Half course), For Honours Chemistry 

students only. Special methods of quantitative analysis; colorimetric 

analysis; colorimetric and potentiometric pH measurement; potentio- 

metric and conductometric titrations; polarography, etc. 

First term: 1 lecture per week. 

Second term: 6 hours laboratory per week. Professor Mennie 
Texts: Wolthoff and Sandell, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis. 

(Macmillan); Kolthoff and Laitinen, pH and Electro-titrations (Wiley). 


(Fac. Eng. 982) CHEMICAL KINETICS (Half course). Rates of homogenous 
and heterogeneous reactions; activation energy; theories of reaction 
mechanisms. 


1 lecture per week. Dr. Sehon 


Texts: Laidler, Chemical Kinetics (McGraw-Hill); Glasstone, Text- 
book of Physical Chemistry (Van Nostrand). 

References: Frost and Pearson, Kinetics and Mechanism (Wiley); 
Hinshelwood, Kinetics of Chemical Change (Oxford); Trotman- 
Dickenson, Gas Kinetics (Butterworth). 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 34 and 35. 


44. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (ADVANCED) (Full course). More 


advanced physico-chemical methods of investigating kinetic and thermo- 
dynamic properties of gases, liquids, solutions, and colloids. 


6 hours per week. Professor A. S. Ross 


Text: Daniels, Mathews, Williams, Bender and Alberty, Experimental 
Physical Chemistry, 5th ed. (McGraw-Hill). 

References: Weissberger, Techniques of Organic Chemistry, Vol. I, 
Physical Methods, Vol. IV, Distillation, Vol. VIII, Investigation of 
Rates and Mechanisms of Reactions (Interscience); Reilly and Rae, 
Physico-Chemical Methods (Van Nostrand). 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 34, 34L and 35. 
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CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS (ADVANCED) (Full course), For Honours 

Chemistry students only. 

2 lectures per week. 

1 hour problems alternate weeks. Professor Schiff 
References: Sillén, Lange, and Gabrielson, Problems in Physical 

Chemistry (Prentice-Hall); Lewis and Randall, Thermodynamics 

(McGraw-Hill); Klotz, Chemical Thermodynamics (Prentice-Hall); 

Paul, Principles of Chemical Thermodynamics (McGraw-Hill); Dole, 

Introduction to Statistical Thermodynamics (Prentice-Hall). 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 35. 


46. (Fac. Eng. 986). corLom cHEmistry (Half course). Descriptive, thermo- 


47, 


48. 


dynamic and kinetic treatment of properties of surfaces, sols, emulsions, 
gels, 
1 lecture per week, Dr. Robertson 


References: Weiser, Colloid Chemistry (Wiley); Adam, Physics and 
Chemistry of Surfaces (Oxford); Brunauer, Adsorption of Gases and 
Vapors, Vol. I (Princeton); Alexander and Johnson, Colloid Science 
(Oxford); Harkins, Physical Chemistry of Surface Films (Reinhold); 
Jirgensons and Straumanis, Short Textbook of Colloid Chemistry 
(Wiley); Gregg, The Surface Chemistry of Solids (Reinhold). 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 34 and 35. 


(Fac. Eng. 988) ELEcrRocHEMIsTRY (Half course). Electrolytic con- 
duction and electrolysis; Faraday’s laws; specific and equivalent con- 
ductance and measurement of conductance; mobility and transport 
number; theory of strong electrolytes; thermodynamics of cells; 
electrode potentials; concentration cells; liquid junction potentials; 
overvoltage and polarization phenomena. 


1 lecture per week. Professor Schiff 


Text: Glasstone, Introduction to Electrochemistry (Van Nostrand). 
MaclInnes, The Principles of Electrochemistry (Reinhold). 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 34 and 35. 


RADIOCHEMISTRY (Half course). An extra half course for Fourth year 
Honours students. A number of lectures will be given dealing with 
fundamentals of radiochemistry, radio-tracer techniques and applications. 
The remainder of the lectures will be devoted to special topics including 
isotope effects, exchange reactions, C** dating technique, synthesis 
of the new elements, etc. 
1 lecture per week. Professor Yaffe 
Prerequisite: To be discussed between prospective student and lecturer. 
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B.Sc. 


SCIENCE IN ECONOMIC LIFE (Full course)... By virtue of its two main 
subdivisions, inorganic and organic, chemistry presents a vast field of 
service to man. In this course the important principles of industrial 
chemistry are presented by application to commercial processes where 
all their aspects are studied in relation to their economic importance. 


The course is intended primarily for B.Com. students. 


2 lectures per week. Professor Hatcher 


Text: Selected readings and essays. 


(Fac. Eng. 954) INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (ELEMENTARY) 
(Half course). Reactions of electrolytes in solution; ionization constant; 
solubility product constant; common-ion effect, Theory of gravimetric 
and volumetric precipitation; theory of indicators and acid-base titra- 
tions; oxidation-reduction methods. 


This course is intended for students specializing in Geology. 


Laboratory: Representative gravimetric and volumetric laboratory 
procedures. 


1 lecture and 3 hours laboratory per week. Professor Mennie 


Text: _Kolthoff and Sandell, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 
(Macmillan). 


HONOURS COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 


This course begins in the Second year. First year students intending 
to take Honours in Chemistry should consult the Department before 
the end of the session. 


Second and Third year Honours students may make application for 
summer employment in the research laboratories of the department. 


Prerequisites: At least good second class standing in Chemistry 11, 
Mathematics 111, and Physics 11 or their equivalents. It is desirable 
that students should have taken a course in German in the First year. 


Second year: Chemistry 22, 23, 24, 24L, 27; Mathematics 224 or 225; 
Physics 22. 


Third year: Chemistry 31, 32, 32L, 33, 34, 34L, 35; Mathematics 332; 
Physics 23X. 


Fourth year: Chemistry 41, 42, 42L, 43b, 44, 44L, 45, 46, 47; Mathe- 
matics 447. 


Note:—Students anticipating specialization in Chemistry are recom- 
mended to include Intermediate Mathematics in their Junior Matricula-. 
tion subjects. If they enter by Senior Matriculation they should include 
Co-ordinate Geometry in this examination. 
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B.Sc.—Chemistry courses may be taken in the following years providing 
necessary prerequisites have been passed: Second and Third years, Chem- 
istry 22 or 24, 23; Third year, Chemistry 24 or 22, 27; Fourth year only 
Chemistry 32, 33, 34 and 34L, 35 or other courses by special permission 
of the Department. 


B.A. students normally are admitted to Chemistry 11 only in their 
Second year after passing Physics 11 in their First year and if they plan 


to take a Chemistry course in a later year. Fd 
ia 
A 
GRADUATE COURSES ow 
ran 
See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. pa 
Ci 
Oi) 
CLASSICS és 
: é 
Professor Ciive H. CARRUTHERS (Post-retirement) 4 
ba 
Associate Professors E. M. CouNnsELL ni 
PauL F. McCuttacu, Chairman iH 
Assistant Professors Cotrin D. GorDoN bs 
GERALD R. VALLILEE ad 
v4 
4 
GREEK 
; Be 
Courses numbered 21 and above are available to General Course students in at 
the Second, Third or Fourth year. 0 
ey 
1. BEGINNERS’ GREEK (Full course). For students who have not matriculated w 
in Greek, the completion of this course and Greek 2 will be accepted as i 
fulfilling the Classical Language requirement for the B.A, degree. i) 
3 hours. Professor Gordon ft 


Text: Greek through Reading (Nairn, Ginn & Co.). 


2. INTERMEDIATE GREEK (Full course). Grammar, readings, and studies in 
Greek Literature. 
Prerequisite: Greek 1, except by permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 
3 hours. 
Texts: Selections from Xenophon; prose composition. 


Mr. Vallillee 
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42. 


GREEK (Full course). Readings in Plato. 
Prerequisite: Matriculation Greek, or Greek 2. 
3 hours. Professor Gordon 


Texts: To be announced. 


GREEK (Full course). Homer. 
3 hours. Professor Counsell 


HELLENISTIC GREEK (Full course). Readings from Hellenistic authors and 
the New Testament. Permission of the Department must be obtained 
before registering for this course. 


3 hours. Professor Carruthers 


Texts: To be announced. 


GREEK (Full course). Greek Drama. 


3 hours. 


GREEK (Full course). Greek Historians. 


3 hours. ——_— 


GREEK (Full course). Greek Orators. 


3 hours. 


GREEK (Full course). Greek Philosophy. 
3 hours. 

Texts: Plato, Republic (Selections); Aristotle, Ethics (Selections); 
Sight Translation. 


For Honours courses, continuation courses and other courses in Classics 
see below (page 1050). 


LATIN 


Courses numbered 21 and above are available to General Course Students 
in the Second, Third or Fourth year. 


BEGINNERS’ LATIN (Full course). The completion of this course and 
Latin 2 will be accepted as fulfilling the Classical Language requirement 
for the B.A. degree. Students who have passed the McGill School Certifi- 
cate examination in Latin or its equivalent are required to take Latin 11 
for this purpose. 

3 hours. Members of the Department 


Text: Wilding, Latin Course for Schools, Parts I and II (Faber & Faber). 
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2. INTERMEDIATE LATIN (Full course). 

Prerequisite: Latin 1. 
3 hours. Members of the Department 
Texts: Wilding, Latin Course for Schools, Parts II and III. 

12. LATIN. First year (Full course). The completion of this course fulfils 
the Classical Language requirement for the B.A. degree. Reading 
selections, composition and sight translation. 

3 hours. Members of the Department 
Texts: To be announced. 

21. LATIN (Full course). Lucretius, De rerum natura. A study of the poet's 
art and purpose. The poem will be read partly in the original, partly in 
translation. 

3 hours. Mr. Vallillee 

22. LATIN (Full course). Reading in Cicero’s Letters, Catullus and Horace 
(odes). 

3 hours. Professor Counsell 
Texts: To be announced. 

23, READINGS IN LATE AND MEDIEVAL LATIN (Full course). Permission of the 
Department must be obtained before registering for this course. 

3 hours. Professor Counsell 
Text: A Primer of Medieval Latin (Beeson, Scott, Foresman & Co.) 

31. LATIN (Full course). Prose of the age of Cicero. 

3 hours. ee 

32. LATIN (Full course), Readings from the Bucolics and Georgics. 

3 hours. Professor Carruthers 

41, LaTIN (Full course). Roman Historians, 

3 hours. Professor Carruthers 

42. LATIN (Full course). Roman Satire: Horace and Juvenal. 


3 hours. Professor Carruthers 


For Honours courses, continuation courses and other courses in 
Classics, see below (page 1050). 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 11.—GREEK AND ROMAN HIsToRY (Full course). A general 
course available both to First year students and to those in the upper 
years. A survey of Greek and Roman history from the origins to the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. 3 hours. Professor Gordon 

Text: Ancient History, C. E. Robinson (Macmillan). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 21.—GREEK HISTORY (Full course). The origin, development, 
achievements, and decay of the Greek city-state society, from the time of 
Homer to Alexander the Great. Particular attention will be paid to 
Greek life and culture and to Greek contributions to modern civilization. 

3 hours. Professor Gordon 


Ancient History 11, though not a prerequisite, is desirable for students 
taking this course and Ancient History 22. 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 


ANCIENT HISTORY 22.—ROMAN HISTORY (Full course). The political and 
social development of the Roman state from its origins to the time of 
Augustus, with particular attention to the collapse of the Republic and 
the founding of the Principate. 

3 hours. Professor Gordon 


CLASSICS 20.—CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION (Full course). For Second, Third 
and Fourth year students. Each student will select, for special study, 
one of four fields (Epic Poetry, Drama, History, Ethical and Political 
Theory). The examination will be in two parts of equal value, one on 
the special field, the other on general knowledge. 

3 hours. Professor McCullagh 


CLASSICS 31.—COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. For Third year Honours students 
(Half course). 
2 hours. Professor Carruthers 


LINGUISTICS 21.—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. Available to 
Second, Third, and Fourth year students (Full course). An elementary 
survey of human speech, its nature, origin, structure, and classification; 
principles of linguistic change; writing and the alphabet; universal and 
auxiliary languages. 

3 hours. Professor Carruthers 


HONOURS COURSES IN CLASSICS 
Students will take two full courses each year both in Latin and in Greek, 
and, in addition, Classics 31 and Ancient History 11. 


Honours in Latin or Greek may be combined with Honours in another 
subject, as follows: 
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1. Greek and Philosophy. Students entering without Greek must take 
Greek in the First year. Second year: two courses of Greek 21, 2233: 
Philosophy 200 and 300 (if the special field is Ethics) or Philosophy 200 
and either 310 or 320 (if the special field is Systematic Philosophy). 
Third year: Greek 31 and 32; Philosophy 350 and 360. Fourth year: 
Greek 41 and 42; Philosophy 370 or 420 or 440 or 450; Philosophy 
400 (if the special field is Ethics) or Philosophy 410 (if the special field is 
Systematic Philosophy). Additional courses must be approved by the 
two Departments. 


bi 
2. Latin and Philosophy. Students will take the regular Latin course of 3 
the First year. Second year: two courses of Latin 21, 22, 23; Philosophy a 
200 and 300 (if the special field is Ethics) or Philosophy 200 and either on 
310 or 320 (if the special field is Systematic Philosophy). Third year: » 
Latin 31 and 32; Philosophy 350 and 360, Fourth year: Latin 41 and li 

42; Philosophy 370 or 420 or 440 or 450; Philosophy 400 (if the special 
field is Ethics) or Philosophy 410 (if the special field is Systematic Phi- € 
losophy). Additional courses must be approved by the two Departments. ri 
3. Latin and Spanish. Students will take the regular Latin and Spanish é 
courses of the First year. Second year: Two courses of Latin 21, 22, bs 
23; Spanish 21 and 22; Linguistics 21. Third year: Latin 31 and 32; a 
Spanish 31 and 33. Fourth year: Latin 41 and 42; Spanish 41 and 42. ‘A 
An additional course may be required in the Third and the Fourth year. kis 
wl 


4, Latin and English, See description under the Department of English, 
5. Greek and English. See description under the Department of English, 


6. Latin and French. See description under the Department of Romance 


Languages. f 

7. Latin and German. See description under the Department of German. A 
8. Greek and German. See description under the Department of German. eo 
All Honours courses must be approved by the Department. % 


CONTINUATION COURSES 


Students offering Latin (or Greek) as a Continuation subject will take 
one course in their Second, Third, and Fourth years. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN CLASSICS 
See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 
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Professors D. B. Marsu, Chairman 
E. F. BEAcH 

G. E. G. Catlin 

F. C. JAMEs 

H. D. Woops 

D. McC. Wricut 


Associate Professors IRVING BRECHER 
K. B. CALLARD 

J. T. CuLiiron 

M. C. Kemp 

J. R. MALLory 

J. C. WELDoNn 


Assistant Professors MIcHAEL BRECHER 
S. J. FRANKEL 

R. C. Pratt 

Lecturers (1956/57) A. AsIMAKOPULOS 


(1956/57) L, NicoLorouLos 


With the assistance of the following members of the School of Commerce: 
Professor E. W. Kierans, Assistant. Professor D. E. Armstrong. 


ECONOMICS COURSES 


ECONOMIC HISTORY. First year (Full course). A survey of the evolution 
of economic institutions from the ancient empires in Sumaria and Egypt 
to the outbreak of war in 1939. The course reviews the continuity of 
economic activities from the early empires through Greece and Rome; 
the manorial organization of the early Middle Ages; the revival of towns, 
commerce, and financial institutions; the widening of geographical and 
intellectual horizons; the industrial revolution and colonization; the 
economy of the 19th century; the first world war and the breakdown of 
the war economy after 1931. 


3 hours. Professor James 


211H. INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC THEORY. Second year (Full course). 


An introduction to economic analysis covering general price theory, 
the theory of the firm, theory of production and distribution, and general 
equilibrium theory. 

3 hours. Professor Beach 


This course is prerequisite to all Honours courses in Economics. 
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211G. ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Second year (Full course). 


Production, distribution, and exchange of goods; money and banking; 
price; international trade end foreign exchange; labour and trade unions; 
related topics. 

3 hours. Professor Culliton 


This course 1s prerequisie to all courses in Economics except Economics 


100 and 361. 


211C. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. Second year (Full course). An introduction 


300. 


311. 


321 


to the general principles. o/ economics, covering monetary systems, price 
levels, national income, production, competition, and international trade. 
3 hours. Professor Wright 


This course is prerequistie to all courses in Economics except Economics 
100 and 361. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MODERN BRITAIN. Third or Fourth year (Full 
course). Traces the course of British economic development from the 
breakdown of the medieval system to the present day. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the influence on British history of population movements; 
the introduction of new techniques in agriculture, transportation, industry, 
and finance; and the economic development of overseas areas. 


3 hours. 


Prerequisites: Either Economics 100 or History 1. 


HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT. Third or Fourth year (Full course). 
A critical study of the writings of the great economists, with particular 
reference to the period from Adam Smith to the present day. 


For Honours students only. 


3 hours. Professor Marsh 


G. MONEY AND BANKING. Third year (Full course). Theory and 
practice of money and credit; organization and operations of financial 
institutions; monetary policy; concept and function of money; early 
history of credit institutions; the crisis of 1825, the Peel Bank Act, and 
the development of the British financial system; the National Banking 
System in U.S. and the evolution of the Federal Reserve System; early 
development of Canadian banking; effects of World Wars I and II and of 
the Great Depression on U.S., U.K., and Canadian banking; monetary 


policy and economic fluctuations. 


3 hours. Professor Weldon 


321H. MONEY AND BANKING. Third year (Full Course). 


For Honours Students. 


3 hours. Professor Marsh 
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322b. ECONOMIC DYNAMICS. Third and Fourth year (Half course). An exami- 


331. 


nation of the methodological problems of model building. Covers forma. 
tion of expectations, planning under uncertainty, aggregation problem, 
period analysis, solution of simple difference and differential equations. 
Special consideration is given to the monetary aspects of macro-models. 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Kemp 


Prerequisite: First term of Economics 321. 


ECONOMIC PoLIcy. Third and Fourth year (Full course). A study 
of the economic policy of governments, with particular regard to corpora- 
tions and forms of business enterprise, regulation of markets and 
competition, monopoly problems, public utilities, and governmental 
enterprises, fiscal policy, the maintenance of full employment, and the 
prevention of inflation. 

3 hours. Professor Irving Brecher 


335b. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. Third or Fourth year (Half course). 


A study of the relationship of government to the regulation of business 
with particular emphasis on the problem of maintaining competitive 
markets. Readings will cover leading law cases, as well as relevant 
economic literature. See also Political Science 335a.. These two courses 
are normally intended to be taken together. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Irving Brecher 


Prerequisite: Political Science 335a or permission of the Instructor. 


341a, LABOUR ECoNoMics. Third year (Half course). The origin of labour 


problems in modern industrial organization; their interpretation by 
economic theory; the theory of wages and employment. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Woods 


341b. LABOUR INSTITUTIONS. Third year (Half course). The course is 


351. 


designed to supplement the course in labour problems but may be taken 
separately. It deals with trade unions, co-operative societies, credit 
unions, labour political movements, labour legislation, and governmental 
organization in the labour field. Students are advised to take Economics 
341a. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Woods 


CANADA: GEOGRAPHIC, INDUSTRIAL, AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. Third 
year (Full course). This course consists of discussions on current 
economic and political problems in Canada with special emphasis on their 
origins, causes, and possible solutions, e.g., the wheat problem, the coal 
problem, etc. 

3 hours. Professor Culliton 
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ECONOMIC STATISTICS. Third year (Full course). Description of fre- 
quency distributions including averages, dispersion, and skewness. 
Charting and analysis of time series: trend lines, seasonal indexes, and 
measurement of cyclical fluctuations. Index numbers. Simple linear 
correlation. An introduction to Statistical Inference covering the following 
topics; elementary distributions, sampling, tests of statistical hypotheses, 
and estimation of population parameters. 


2 hours lecture, 2 hours laboratory. Professor Kemp 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 111; Economics 211 is not a prerequisite. 


363a. ECONOMETRICS I. Fourth year (Half course). An elementary mathe- 


matical treatment of basic economic theory. Attention is chiefly given 
to technique. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Kemp 


371b. CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY. Third or Fourth year (Half 


400. 


411. 


course). A discussion of the inter-relationships of economic and political 
organization as parts of the pattern of a democratic culture. Readings 
will include selections from Schumpeter, Hayek, Karl Marx, Wright, 
Keynes, the American Constitutionalists, and others. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Wright 


This course may be taken for continuation in Political Science. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. Third or Fourth year (Full 
course). Deals primarily with Canada and the influence of the United 
States on Canadian economic development. The cod fisheries; fur trade, 
settlement, and the struggle for the continent; breakup of the first 
British Empire; Confederation; commercial policy; railways; twentieth 
century industries. 


3 hours. 


ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY. Fourth year (Full course). An 
attempt to formulate the theoretic problems on the frontiers of the 
science and to study attacks on these problems in the recent literature. 


For Honours students only. 
3 hours. Professors Beach and Wright 


Prerequisite: Economics 311. 


412a. ECONOMIC ANALYsIS. Third or Fourth year (Half course). Analysis 


of the problems of the economy with special reference to Canada: the 
national accounts; the eclectic theory of the business cycle; a study of 
Canadian monetary and fiscal policy; Canadian trade agreements, 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Armstrong 
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412b. ECONOMIC ANALYsiIs. Third or Fourth year (Half course). Analysis of 
the economic problems of the firm: the basis of the demand curve— 
consumption by the household; entrepreneurial determination of market 
demand; types of markets and the price-output behaviour of firms in 
the different types of markets—agricultural markets, monopolistic 
markets, etc.; control of monopoly in Canada; special problems of 
the firm—advertising, forecasting demands, unionization and the supply 
of labour, location of industry, etc. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Armstrong 


421, PUBLIC FINANCE. Third or Fourth year (Full course). A seminar course 
divided into three parts. 1. The theory of public finance. 2. A study of 
Canadian public finance at the federal, provincial and municipal levels. 
3. Special problems of Canadian public finance. Emphasis will be placed 
on Part 3, which will include consideration of such topics as tax-rental 
agreements, regional redistribution of income by provincial and federal 
governments, the effects of the Canadian tax structure on business, and 
the problem of stabilizing employment in the Canadian federation. 


3 hours. Professor Armstrong 


422a. ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS. Fourth year. Analysis of the nature and 
causes of fluctuations in income, employment, prices, production, etc. 
The three types of cycle: Kitchin, Juglar, and Kondratieff; secular stag- 
nation, the concept of national income; major components; fundamental 
savings-investment and monetary flow equations; the multiplier; the 
relation; interactions of multiplier and relation; the Schumpeter model; 
the Kalecki-Kaldor model; the Hayek model; the Keynesian system; 
Hansen and the doctrine of economic maturity. 

For Honours students only. 

First term: 3 hours. Professor Armstrong 


Prerequisite: Economics 321. 


422b. FISCAL PoLicy. Fourth year (Half course). This course is concerned 
with actual and proposed economic policies for the maintenance of full 
employment without inflation. Nature of the employment problem; 
policy implications of various explanations of economic fluctuations; 
policy implications of “long wave” and “stagnation” theories; policies 
to stimulate private investment; policies to increase consumer spending; 
public investment policy; monetary vs. fiscal policy; tax reduction vs. 
increased expenditures; foreign trade policy and employment; debt 
management, 

For Honours students only 

Second term: 3 hours. Professor Irving Brecher 


Prerequisite: Economics 422a. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. Third and Fourth year (Full 
course). 1. Volume and composition of international trade; international 
commodity markets; international money and capital markets; dynamics 
of trade and investment. 2. International analysis and international 
trade; international income flows and the mechanism of adjustment; 
international income flows and the level of economic activity; international 
trade and the international allocation of resources; the distribution of 
income under free and restricted trade; the gains from free and restricted 
trade; the international spread of income changes. 3. Ends of inter- 
national economic policy; post-war recovery programmes; international 
monetary funds, and international monetary and exchange-rate policy; 
tariffs, trade agreements, and the struggle for multilateralism; the 
problems and possibilities of international investment: direct and port- 
folio; Export-Import Bank; International. Bank; future of private 
investment and multilateral trade. 

3 hours, Professor Weldon 


Prerequisite: Economics 321. 


425a. CORPORATION FINANCE. Fourth year (Half course). The capital supply 


of corporations; money and capital markets; concept and short history 
of business corporations, their changed structure and increased impor- 
tance; the instrumentalities of corporation finance (bonds, stocks, hybrid 
forms and trust certificates); holding and investment companies; cor- 
porate finance in action (promotion, management, expansion, decline, and 
failure); security markets and their function, organization, operation, 
and control. 

First term: 3 hours. Professor Kierans 


425b. INVESTMENT ANALYsIs. Fourth year (Half course). Role of investment; 


431. 


432. 


the investment outlets (government bonds, corporate securities, mort- 
gages, real estate) as seen by the buyer; the concepts of income, risk, 
value, and appreciation; analysis of specific investment outlets; market 
behaviour and its analysis; investment methods. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Kierans 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY CONTROLS. Fourth year (Full course). This 
course includes, as well as international commodity controls, the wider 
question of monopolies, cartels, patents, and monopoly legislation. It is 
conducted along seminar lines. 


3 hours Professor Culliton 


TRANSPORTATION. Fourth year (Full course). History and development 
of the Canadian transportation system; economic characteristics of the 
various transportation media; comparative analysis of cost and rate 


structures; problems of regulation and control. 


3 hours. Professor Culliton 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Third and Fourth year (Full course). An 
introduction to the problems of employer-employee relations, including 
the management of personnel, legislation, employee organizations, and 
the State function and public interest in industrial relations. Plant 
visits and reports are an integral part of the course. 


3 hours Professor Woods 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. Fourth year (Full course). A seminar 
course involving an intensive study of collective bargaining institutions 
and techniques, grievance procedures, law and the state machinery for 
industrial relations. The course covers trade unionism, employers 
associations, collective agreements, negotiations, the content of such 
agreements, conciliation, and arbitration. Experience in other industrial 
countries is also examined. 


Students are admitted only by permission of the instructor. 
3 hours Professor Woods 


461b. EConoMETRIcs II. Fourth year (Half course). A development of the 


mathematical aspects of econometrics. Attention is chiefly given to 
selections from the recent literature. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Kemp 


Prerequisite: Economics 363a or equivalent. 


462a. STATISTICAL INFERENCE. Fourth year (Half course). A continuation 


of the statistical theory of sampling, reliability, estimation, and testing of 
hypotheses developed in Economics 361. 


3 hours. 


Prerequisite: Economics 361. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE COURSES 


Political Science 211G, 211H or 212, and either History 100 or Economics 
100, are prerequisite to all Third and Fourth year courses in Political 
Science. Honours students will take Political Science 211H and students 
continuing in Political Science will normally take 211G. 


211G. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT. Second year (Full course). An introduction 


to the theory and practice of modern govermment. This involves a 
comparative study of the institutions and experience of contemporary 
constitutional and dictatorial states, 


2 hours and conference. Professor Callard 
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211H. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT. Second year (Full course). 
For Honours students. 


3 hours. Professor Frankel 


212. INTRODUCTION TO PoLiTiCcs. Second year (Full course). An analysis 
of the basic concepts of Political Science, with illustrations drawn mainly 
from the experience of constitutional and dictatorial government as 
practised in certain modern states. In the secnod term, the emphasis 
is upon international relations. 

3 hours. Professor Catlin 


311. HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORY. Third year (Full course). A survey 
of the development of Western political thought from ancient Greece 
down to the present. 

3 hours. Professor Pratt 


322. PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. Third 
or Fourth year (Full course), The structure of parliamentary and cabinet 
government in the United Kingdom, and a discussion of its modifications 
to meet the requirements of the other autonomous countries of the 
Commonwealth; the machinery of Commonwealth co-operation. 

3 hours. Professors Mallory and Pratt 


323. POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT IN ASIA. Third or Fourth year (Full course). 
A consideration of the origins and development of the political systems 
which have emerged in Asia since the end of World War II, with particular 
attention to India, Pakistan, China and Japan. 

3 hours. Professor Michael Brecher 


324a. COLONIALISM. Third or Fourth year (Half course). A study of the 
theory and practice of colonialism, the government and politics of 
contemporary colonial territories, their significance internationally, 
and the experience and the problems of introducing democratic institutions 
of self-government in these territories. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Pratt 


325b. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. Third or Fourth year 
(Half course). A study of the Constitution, the political institutions, 
and the working of Congressional Government in the United States. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Cailard 


335a. POLITICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC POLICY. Third or Fourth year (Half 
course). A discussion of the political framework of ideas and institutions 
within which economic policy in a constitutional state must be carried 
out. The changing concept of property; political power and economic 
power; government and the regulation and operation of economic activity. 
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See also Economics 335b, These two courses are normally intended to 
be taken together. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Callard 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Third or Fourth year (Full course). A study 
of the machinery of government, with examples drawn mainly from 
Canada, the United States, and the United Kingdom. The increasing 
size and complexity of modern government; the problem of bureaucracy; 
central control of policy; the civil service; other agencies of government, 
regulatory and commercial; the legislature and the administration; the 
courts and the administration; public control and accountability. 

2 hours and conference. 


(Not given in 1957-58) 


343a. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. Third or Fourth year (Half course). A study 


344. 


351. 


of systems of local government in Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada, and an examination of municipal problems of law, politics, and 
finance. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Cablard 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Third or Fourth year (Full course). A 
study of the theory and practice of international politics and organization. 
The course will deal with the nature, forms and components of state 
power; balance of power; objectives and motivations of foreign policy; 
nationalism; imperialism; international morality; international law; 
diplomacy; structure and dynamics of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations; selected problems in contemporary international politics. 


3 hours. Professor Michael Brecher 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. Third or Fourth year (Full course). The 
working of parliamentary federations in Canada. The problems of 
federal-provincial relations; the structure of parliamentary government; 
the evolution of national status: 


3 hours, Professor Mallory 


353b. FEDERALISM. Third or Fourth year (Half course). An examination of 


the characteristics of federal systems and the application of the techniques 
of federal government to multicultural and other nonhomogeneous coun- 
tries. Particular attention will be paid to the factors of race, religion, 
language, and geography in creating the conditions which make federalism 
desirable and to such problems as the division of legislative power, 
judicial review, and constitutional amendment. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Mallory 


Prerequisites: Political Science 211 H or 211 G and Political Science 
351, 
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355a. POLITICAL PARTIES. Third or Fourth year (Half course). A com- 
parative study of the organization, réle and functioning of political 
parties and the party system in constitutional states. 


First term: 3 hours, Professor Frankel 


411a, ADVANCED POLITICAL THEORY. Fourth year (Half course). An advanced 
course mainly for Honours students. The course will deal with selected 
topics in recent political theory. In particular it will deal more intensively 
with certain problems of contemporary importance, such as modern 


totalitarian theory, which are necessarily treated only briefly in Political 4 
Science 311, & 
: : A 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Catlin A 
it 
Prerequisites: Political Science 211 and 311. ia 
412b. A sTUDY OF BOLSHEVISM. Fourth year (Half course). An examination Lye 
of the ideological background of Soviet Communism and its role in the 
process of gaining and maintaining political power. Political thought & 
from Marx to Mao Tse Tung; the Leninist concept of party and revolu- ri 
tion; the Russian and Chinese revolutions; government and _ politics a 
in the U.S.S.R, ¢ 
% 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Frankel RR 


Prerequisites: Political Science 311 or Economics 371b. 


=< 
LES 23 


Note:—Philosophy 400, Constitutional Law, and Jurisprudence may be 
offered, by permission of the Department, as courses in Political Science. 


CONTINUATION COURSES 


Economics and Political Science are regarded as separate disciplines 
for continuation purposes, with the exception of Political Science 335a, 
Economics 335b, and Economics 371b. 


Swiss A 


A 
= 


HONOURS COURSES 


7 


The following is the basic programme for students wishing to take 
full Honours in Economics and Political Science: 


Second year: Economics 211H, Political Science 211H, and three elective 
courses outside the Department but subject to its approval. 


Third year: Economics 311, Political Science 311, one additional course 
in the Department and another approved course outside. 


Fourth year: Three approved courses within the Department, one of 
which must be in the minor field, and one approved course outside. 
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Courses in the Third and Fourth years will follow a logical 
sequence and should lead to some specialization in a particular area of 
the major field. Honours students must consult their departmental 
advisers about the proper planning of their courses, 


JOINT HONOURS 
Joint Honours with other Departments may be taken as follows: 


(a) Economics and History 
First year: Economics 100 or History 100 and four other courses as 
required by Faculty. 


Second year: Economics 211H, History 200, either History 205 or 
History 210, either Political Science 211H or Geography 211, 
one other approved outside course. 


Third year: Economics 311, either Economics 321 or Economics 331, 
History 305, History 310. 


Fourth year: Economics 324, either Economics 421 or Economics 
335a and 371b, History 405, History 420. 


(b) Economics and Mathematics 
Second year: Two approved full courses in the Department of 
Economics and Political Science together with Mathematics 
225, 226, and one approved outside course. 


Third year: Two approved full courses in Economics together with 
Mathematics 227, 333. 


Fourth year: Two approved full courses in Economics together with 
Mathematics 339 and any other approved elective course which 
may be, if desired, a second Mathematics course selected with 
the approval of the Chairman of the Mathematics Department. 


(c) Economics and Philosophy 

First year: Students contemplating joint Honours in Economics and 
Philosophy should consult the two departments in the choice of 
first year electives. 

Second year; Economics 211H, Philosophy 300, Philosophy 310, and 
two approved outside courses. 

Third year: Economics 311, either Philosophy 350 or Philosophy 360, 
and two other courses to be chosen in consultation with the two 
departments, with a view to Fourth year specialization. 

Fourth year: Economics 411, either Philosophy 350 or Philosophy 360 
(whichever was not taken in the Third year), one other course in 
Economics in an approved field of specialization, and one other 
approved course. 
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Joint Honours Comprehensives: At the end of the Fourth year, students 
will sit a comprehensive examination consisting of the following 
papers: 

Ethics and Political Philosophy 
The History of Philosophy 
Major paper in Economics 
Special subject in Economics. 
Ordinary course examinations in the two departments are replaced 
by these four papers. 


(d) History and Political Science (see page 1101) 


(e) Philosophy and Political Science (see page 1119) 


THE WRITTEN COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR HONOURS B.A. 


Examinations at the conclusion of the Fourth year will normally be as 
follows: 


(a) A Major paper: This will be a two-part examination. Part I (3 
hours) will be the course examination(s) on the Major subject taken 
in the Fourth year (e.g., Economics 411, Political Science 41 1a, etc.). 
Part II (2) hours) will be of a more general and comprehensive 
character and will attempt to test the student’s ability to integrate 
his knowledge of the Major field. It will be based, to a large extent, 
on the subject matter of Economics 211H and 311 for Economics 
students, or, for Political Science students, Political Science 211H 
and 311. 


(b) A Minor paper: This will be the regular course examination on the 
subject in the Minor field taken during the Fourth year. 


(c) A Special paper: This examination will cover the field chosen by 
the student for specialization and will be based on the sequence of 
courses im this field and on special reading and research. Examples 
of fields for specialization are, in Economics, Economic Theory, 
Labour Economics, International Trade, etc., and, in Political 
Science, Political Theory, Public Administration, International 
Relations, etc. 


Note: The grade or grades assigned to the course or courses constituting 
the Major subject will be based on the results of both the course 
examination(s) and the comprehensive part of the Major paper 
(e.g., the grade for Political Science 411a will include a weight 
for the results of the comprehensive part of the final Major paper). 


There are no further examination requirements in the three courses 
normally taken in the Department during the Fourth year. It should 
be noted that the student is responsible for the regular examination in 
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the course taken outside of the Department, or in the fourth course which 
is taken within the Department in lieu of an outside course. Thus, the 
Honours.student writes four examinations in all at the end of his final year, 


In preparation for the Comprehensive Examinations, course work will 
be supplemented during the Third and Fourth years by tutorial 
instruction. 


Honours students in Economics or Political Science in the School of 
Commerce should consult the School of Commerce Announcement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 


EDUCATION 


Professor C. E. Smita, Chairman 


COURSE OFFERED AS A SUBJECT FOR THE B.A. OR B.Sc. DEGREE 


EDUCATION 200: THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN WESTERN SOCIETY 


The history of education in Europe and America, including a comparative 
study of the systems of public education in the countries of Western 
Europe, the United States, and Canada. 

3 hours a week, Professor Smith 


For courses in Education offered for the B.Ed. degree; for courses 
leading to the High School Diploma; and for Regulations of the Protestant 
Committee governing the award of teaching diplomas; see the separate 
Announcement of the Institute of Education. 


ENGLISH 
Professors RAupH S. WALKER, Chairman 
H. G. Fires 
Joyce HEMLow 
Associate Professor HucH MacLennan 
Assistant Professors ConsTANCE BERESFORD-HOWE 
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Louis DuDEK 
KATHLEEN M. FRICKER 
SLAVA KLIMA 

Arc Lucas 

ARCHIBALD E. MALLocH 
Gorpon F, SLEIGH 


ENGLISH 


Lecturers WILLIAM T, Spam 
Curtis D, CEcIL 

ALEXANDER M. KINGHORN 

MARTIN PUHVEL 

MarGEryY E. SIMPSON 

HucGuH D, SPROULE 

DONALD WALLACE 


Note:—In electing courses, the student should bear in mind that (1) 


some of the English courses cannot be offered in the current session, but 


will normally be offered in the next session; and (2) some courses admit Ed 
only a limited number of students, or require special qualifications for he 

. . . . . Ls 
admission, A student who wishes to elect a course but, after examining Ay 

7 é ; tig ae bi 

the Announcement, is uncertain of his eligibility, should consult the bn 
instructor responsible for the course. jaa 

p 

COURSES FOR STUDENTS IN THE FIRST YEAR f= 
100, ENGLISH LITERATURE (Full course). A selection of major works in the & 
English literary tradition from medieval to modern times. bo 

3 hours (2 lectures and 1 tutorial meeting). € 

; ‘y 

Professor Walker and members of the Department e 

ry 

athe, . my 

100C. ENGLISH CoMPosITION. See p. 1020. At the beginning of the session Ww 
students will be required to take a test in Composition. Those who A 
achieve a high standard in this test may be exempted from English 100C. ' 
Those who, while not thus exempted, attain a high standard in the work 5 | 

of the class may be exempted from the final examination. K 

1 hour weekly throughout the session. 

Professor Fricker and members of the Department a 


REGISTRATION IN ENGLISH 100 AND 100c: It is important to register at 


the start of the session. Classes missed through late registration are W 
counted as absences: no student whose unexcused absences exceed one by 
eighth of the number of mzetings in the Course is permitted to write the el 
final Examination. Assignments unfulfilled because of late registration fv 

By 


cannot be made up: marks obtained for assignments provide 50% of 
the final grade for the course. 

Those required to repeat the Course are subject to all the regulations 
governing First year students. 

CONDITIONED STANDING: Students conditioned in English 100 and 
100c need not attend classes. Special Supplemental Examinations for 


those in the first year of conditioned standing will be set in April and 
September on the 100 Course work of the previous year. If his conditioned 
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standing is extended beyond one year, a student must write the 100 
Course Examination on the work of the current year. 

All students of the Second and subsequent years, who wish to take 
part in the work of a Course, must register for it at the start of the 
session. 

150. ELEMENTARY ENGLISH COMPOSITION. This course is especially designed 
to help students whose native tongue is not English and who have 
particular difficulty in writing correct, idiomatic English. 

First year students whose native tongue is not English, and whose pro- 
ficiency in the use of English is not such, in the opinion of the Department, 
as to enable them to profit adequately from Course 100C, will be directed 
to substitute Course 150 for Course 100C. First year students not so 
directed, and students in other years, may, with the permission of the 
instructor, elect this course, but they cannot gain from it any credit towards 
a degree. 

2 hours weekly throughout the session. 
Professors Fricker and Klima 


COURSES OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE SECOND YEAR 
200. SHAKESPEARE (Full course). 
3 hours. Professor Walker 
220, ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (Full course), 
3 hours. Professor Files 
(Not given in 1957-58) 
230. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (Full course), 


For Second year students. Recommended as a suitable continuation 
course. 


3 hours, Professor Sleigh 


240. AMERICAN LITERATURE (Full course). From the literary beginnings 
to the end of the nineteenth century. 


(Given in 1957-58, but not in 1958-59) 
250. CREATIVE WRITING—INTERMEDIATE (Full course). 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Beresford-Howe 


Registration is limited. Students must have the instructor’s permission 
to take thts course. 


260. DRAMATIC PRODUCTION (Full course). A study of drama from the points 
of view of director, actor, and designer. The first term is devoted to 
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discussing and attempting to solve the various problems involved in 
preparing a given play or plays for production. In the second term the 
course includes a history of theatrical styles and conventions, The 
student is required to present weekly exercises throughout both terms. 


3 hours of lectures, and 3 hours devoted to the preparation of exercises. 
(Not given in 1957-58) 

THE GREAT WRITINGS OF EUROPE (Full course). For 1957-58 the period 

studied will be from 1750 to 1850. Most of the works studied are available 


in translation. 
2 lectures and 1 conference weekly. Professor Dudek 


COURSES OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


300. 


Third and Fourth year students may take any of the courses open to 


Second year students. 


OLD ENGLIsH (Full course). English Language and Literature up to 
the Norman Conquest. The course includes reading from Anglo-Saxon 
prose in the first term; and in the second, a study of heroic poetry. The 
texts used are: Bright, Anglo-Saxon Reader and Beowulf, ed. Klaeber. 
The course is open to Third and Fourth year students taking Honours 
in English or in English combined with another subject. Third and Fourth 
year students in other categories must have the instructor's permission to 
take the course. 

Students who propose to proceed to the M.A. in English should note that, 
if Course 300 has not been included in their undergraduate work, it must be 
included in their graduate work. 

3 hours. Professor Hemlow 


305a. CHAUCER (Half course). A study of The Canterbury Tales, their sources 


and analogues. Robinson’s text (the Student’s Cambridge Edition of 
the Complete Works) is used. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Hemlow 


305b CHAUCER (Half course). A study of the dream-vision poems and of the 


Troilus story. 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Hemlow 


310. MIDDLE ENGLISH (Full course). Studies in Middle English Literature 


(exclusive of Chaucer). The course is open to students who have taken 
either Old English or Chaucer. Emerson, Middle English Reader is used 
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in the first term; and in the second, Middle English Metrical Romances, 
ed. French and Hale, and Lyrics of the 13th and 14th Centuries, ed. 
Carleton Brown. 


3 hours. Dr. Kinghorn 
315b. NON-DRAMATIC LITERATURE OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CEN- 
tuRrIEs (Half course). A survey of non-dramatic literature from Sir 


Thomas More to Spenser, with special reference to humanistic theories 
of literature and education, and to the development of poetic techniques. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Hemlow 


318a. SIDNEY AND SPENSER (Half course). The Renaissance theory of poetry, 
and a study of the Faerie Queene in relation to its historical, philosophical, 
ethical, social and literary backgrounds. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Hemlow 


318b. MILTON (Half course). 
Second term: 3 hours, Professor Malloch 


320. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (Full course). 
3 hours. Professor Malloch 


322a. POETRY OF THE ROMANTIC PERIOD: 1780-1840 (Half course). 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Lucas 


322b. POETRY OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD: 1840-1890 (Half course). 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Lucas 


325. THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO 1642, 
EXCLUDING SHAKESPEARE (Full course). 
3 hours. Professor Walker 


Not given in 1957-58) 
g 


330. ENGLISH DRAMA FROM 1660 TO THE PRESENT (Full course). 
3 hours. Mr. Cecil 


331. CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN DRAMA FROM IBSEN TO THE 
PRESENT (Full course). 


3 hours. 


335. THE ENGLISH NOVEL FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(Full course). This course includes some reference to foreign work and 
to related literary types. 

3 hours. Professor Files 


(Given in 1957-58, but not in 1958-59) 
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336b. THE SHORT sTORY (Half course). The history of the short story in 
English, with some reference to foreign work and to related literary 
types. Twentieth-century forms and techniques are emphasized. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Beresford-Howe 


340. STUDIES IN LITERATURE SINCE 1900 (Full course). Contemporary au- 
thors, English and American, with special emphasis on novelists and 


dramatists. 
3 hours, Professor Files 
(Not given in 1957-58) 4 
341. CANADIAN LITERATURE (Full course). Lectures on the development of A 
prose literature and poetry in Canada from the beginnings to the present ho 
time. mm 
3 hours. Professors MacLennan and Dudek i 


ENGLISH PROSE FROM BACON TO THE PRESENT (Full course). The purpose 
is to trace the development of English prose expression, to show how the 
powers of the language have become enlarged as writers have responded 
to the challenge of new ideas and new inventions in writing techniques. 
Authors representative of each period are studied in detail and include 


w 
ra 
mn 


a SAEPSTR 


non-fiction writers, novelists, and biographers. i 

rl 

3 hours. Professor MacLennan $y 

. ; " 
355a. THE ART OF POETRY (Half course). A study of poetic forms and tech- hi 
niques. Though the course is intended for students of literature generally, P| 


the practising writer will find it useful: students are encouraged to submit 
work of their own for critical discussion in conference. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Dudek 


365. BRITISH AND AMERICAN POETS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (Full course). 


A survey of modern poetry. 
Texts: The collected poetry of W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, 


Ezra Pound, W. H. Auden, and Dylan Thomas. 


WVTHais A 


Professor Dudek 


a: 


a 


3 hours. 


370, CROSS-CURRENTS BETWEEN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE EUROPEAN 
LITERATURES IN THE 18TH CENTURY (Full course). This course deals 
with the influence of continental literature and criticism on the English 
neo-classicism of the 18th century, and with the influence of English 
literature and criticism on European writers from the time of Voltaire 
to the rise of Byronism, It includes reference to the works of French, 
German and Italian authors. A reading knowledge of French is a 
prerequisite. 


3 hours. Professor Klima 
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380a. BIBLIOGRAPHY (Half course). An introduction to the apparatus and 
methods of scholarship in literary studies. Open to Honours students. 
Others may register only by permission of the Department. Students in- 
tending to proceed to the M.A. in English should note that this is a required 
course for that degree. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Malloch 


w 
© 
uw 


. CREATIVE WRITING—ADVANCED COURSE (Full course). Open to a limited 
number of undergraduate students who appear well qualified for mature 
creative writing. Application for permission to take this course should 
be made at the beginning of the session. Registration is limited. 

Hours to be arranged. Professor Files 


HONOURS CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 


A student wishing to take full Honours in English must, during his Second 
Third, and Fourth years, take a total of ten courses approved by the 
Department. These must include Half Courses 305a or 305b (Chaucer) 
and 315b (16th Century); and Courses 200 (Shakespeare), 320 (17th 
Century), 220 (18th Century), 230 for which Half Courses 322a and 322b 
may be substituted, (19th Century) and 340 (20th Century). The 
remaining four of the ten courses are to be elected from those approved 
as Honours Courses by the Department, and may include Cognate 
Courses as in the list given below. It should be noted that, of the required 
courses indicated above, English 240 and 335 will be given in 1957-58 
but will not be offered in 1958-59. 


The normal procedure is that the student takes English 200 and English 
230 in his Second year and four courses in each of his Third and Fourth 
years. 


HONOURS IN ENGLISH COMBINED WITH ANOTHER SUBJECT 


Students may take Honours in English combined with any one of the 
following subjects: French, German, Greek, History, Latin, Philosophy. 
The requirements for each of these combinations are as follows: 


Joint Honours in English and French 
Ist year: English 100; French 11 or 13; three other courses. 


2nd year: English 200 and 230; French 21 (or 23) and 22; one other 
course. 

3rd year: English 320 with French 31, or English 220 with French 32; 
English 335 with French 45, or English 340 (or 365) with French 47, 
or English 305a (or 305b) with French 44; History 6 or Linguistics 21. 
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4th year: English 305a (or 305b) with French 44; English 318b; French 
41 and 48; another course to be selected in consultation with the 
Departments, preferably History 10, Philosophy 6, or Art 301. 


Joint Honours in English and German 
Ist year: English 100; German 1 (or its equivalent); three other courses. 


2nd year: English 200; two German courses chosen from 5, 7 and 8; two 
other courses to be selected in consultation with the Departments. 


3rd year: English 320 (or 220), 322a and 322b; two German courses 
chosen from 8, 9 and 10. 


4th year: Two English courses chosen from 325, 330 and 331; two 
German courses chosen from 10, 12 (half-course); 13 and 14. (half- 


course). 


Joint Honours in English and Greek 
Ist year: English 100; Greek 1; three other courses. 
2nd year: English 200 and 230; Greek 21 and 22; one other course to 
be selected in consultation with the Departments. 
3rd year: English 305b, 315b, and 318b; Greek 31 and 32. 


4th year: English 320 (or 220); Greek 41; ezther English 325 (or 330) 
or English 318a and Greek 42, 


Joint Honours in English and History 
Ist year: English 100; History 100; three other courses. 


2nd year: English 200 and 230; History 210 and 200 (or 205); another 
course to be selected in consultation with the Departments. 


3rd year: English 220 and 320; History 326 and a special subject in 
the field of English History, 


4th year: English 305a, 305b (or 322a), 315b and 318b; History 310 
(or 400) and a special subject continued from the 3rd year. 


Joint Honours in English and Latin 


1st year: English 100; Latin 1, or Latin 12; three other courses. 


2nd year: English 200 and 230; two Latin courses chosen from 21, 
22 and 23; one other course to be selected in consultation with the 


Departments. 
3rd year: English 305b, 315b and 318b; Latin 31 and 32. 
4th year: English 320 (or 220) and 325 (or 330); Latin 41 and 42. 
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Joint Honours in English and Philosophy 

Ist year: English 100; four other courses. 

2nd year: English 200 and 230; Philosophy 200 (if special field is 
Systematic Philosophy) or 300 (if special field is Ethics); another 
course to be selected in consultation with the Departments. 

3rd year: English 315b, 318a and 320; Philosophy 350 and 360. 

4th year: English 30Sa and 305b with Philosophy 370, or English 340 
(or 365) with Philosophy 320; Philosophy 410 (if special field is 
Systematic Philosophy) or 400 (if special field is Ethics.) 


COGNATE COURSES 


Certain courses offered by other Departments will be accepted as electives 
for the English Honours degree. The attention of students is called to 
the following examples of recommended courses: 


cLAssics 20. CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION (Full course). Greek and Latin 
literature in translation. For Second, Third, or Fourth year students. 


3 hours. Professor McCullagh 


For particulars see the course as listed under the Department of 
Classics (page 1050). 


LINGUISTICS 21. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE (Full course). 
For Second and Third year students. 


3 hours. Professor Carruthers 


For particulars see the course as listed under the Department of 
Classics (page 1050). 


GERMAN 6. A GENERAL SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE FROM LESSING TO 
MODERN EXPRESSIONISM (Full course). For Second and Third year 
students. 


3 hours. Professors Graff and Bertha Meyer 


This course is given in English. See listing under Department of 
German (page 1092). 


ITALIAN 25a, ITALIAN LITERATURE: DANTE AND THE MIDDLE AGEs (Half 
course). 


Lectures will be given in English. Students are not required to take Italian 
language courses as prerequisites. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor D’ Andrea 
See listing under Department of Romance Languages (page 1146). 
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ITALIAN 25b. ITALIAN LITERATURE: THE RENAISSANCE AND MACHIAVELLI 
(Half course). 

Lectures will be given in English. Students are not required to take Italian 
language courses as prerequisites. 
Second term: 3 hours. 

See listing under Department of Romance Languages (page 1146). 


Professor D’ Andrea 


PHILOSOPHY 320. AESTHETICS (Full course). 
Professor Henderson 


3 hours. | 
For particulars see the course as listed under the Department of > 
Philosophy (page 1115). a 
f 

ai 


GRADUATE COURSES 


See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. i 
FINE ARTS é 
ey 

Associate Professor WINTHROP JUDKINS, Chairman ¢ 

] 

Assistant Professor Guy VIAuU il 

Hs 

cy 

161. FUNDAMENTALS IN DRAWING (Full course). An introduction to the A 
language of form, suitable for general students. Sketching from life, aa 

] 

| 


composition, and elementary design projects. May be taken in any year 


as an elective subject. 


6 hours. Professor Viau 


201. INTRODUCTION TO ART. May be taken in Second, Third, or Fourth year 
(Full course). The aim of this course is to develop the student’s under- 
standing and perception of the work of art as a visual medium of expres- 
sion; and to observe and analyze the sequential development underlying 
the history of art and its principal epochs up to the present time. 


Swiss a se a 


. 
| 


- 


Lecture course supplemented by discussions, written reports, and 
assigned reading. 


3 hours. Professor Judkins 


271. ADVANCED DRAWING AND PAINTING. Second, Third and Fourth years 
(Full course). Sketching and painting from life, still-life, and imagination. 
Two- and three-dimensional design projects in various media. Individual 
experimentation and self-criticism. 

6 supervised, plus 3 unsupervised hours. Professor Viau 

Prequisite: Fine Arts 161 or permission of the instructor. 
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301. MODERN ART. Third and Fourth years (Full course). The modern 
movement in painting, sculpture, and architecture (with its attendant 
applied arts): its emergence (from about 1850), problems, character, and 
place in the continuity of art history. 

The work will be conducted through lectures, discussions, reading, and 
reports. 
3 hours. Professor Judkins 


Prerequisite: Fine Arts 201. 


40la. VENETIAN PAINTING OF THE RENAISSANCE, Third or Fourth year (Half 
course). A study of the Venetian school of painting from its late begin- 
nings through the sixteenth century, including influences from the East 
and particularly from the North. Emphasis will be placed upon the 
greater names in the school, and attention given to its technical contri- 
bution to the Western tradition as well as its role in the development 
of the Baroque style. 


3 hours. Professor Judkins 
Prerequisite: Fine Arts 201. 
(Not given in 1957-58) 
401b. History or art. Third or Fourth year (Half course). 
3 hours. Professor Judkins 
Prerequisite: Fine Arts 201. 
(Not given in 1957-58) 


Note: Except by special consent of the instructor, supplemental examinations 
will not be given in the following courses: Fine Arts 161 and 271. 


GENETICS 
In Montreal 
Professor J. W. Boyes, Chairman 
Associate Professor F. C. FRASER 
Assistant Professors E. R. Boornroyp 
G. I. Paut 
Assistant Professor and Research Fellow J. D. Merraxos 
Research Fellow S. F. Fytes 
At Macdonald College 
Assistant Professors W. F. Grant 
G. E. BRADForD 
R. I, BRAWN 
Research Associate Bronys Poviaitis 
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21. INTRODUCTION TO GENETICS, HUMAN HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION (Full 
course). This course is designed to provide a working knowledge of the 
Mendelian laws, linkage, sex determination, sex-linkage, the origin and 
nature of hereditary variations, and other basic concepts. Selected 
problems introduce the practical applications of these concepts and the 
laboratory work provides experience with experimental materials and 
methods. Human heredity is considered with particular reference to 
disease, mental conditions, and eugenics. An introduction to the theory 
of evolution in the light of genetic principles is presented. 


First term: 2 hours and a 3-hour laboratory period. Professor Boyes 
Second term: 3 hours. 
Prerequisites: Biology 100. 


Text: Srb and Owen, General Genetics. 


BeED>> we 


32a. cyroLocy (Half course). The nature and organization of the protoplasm 
in animal and plant cells are outlined in relation to function. Such subjects 
as the physical and chemical properties of protoplasm, cytoplasmic in- 
clusions, the organization of the nucleus and its behaviour in mitosis and 
meiosis, chromosome morphology and movement, etc. are discussed. 
Laboratory work is designed to give experience in the interpretation of 
the structure and dynamic processes of the protoplast. 


First term: 2 hours and a 3-hour laboratory period. Professor Boothroyd 
Prerequisite: Genetics 21a or 21. 


Texts: De Robertis, Nowinski and Saez, General Cytology, 2nd ed. 


32b. CYTOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE (Half course). The student is instructed in the 
preparation of microscope slides of plant and animal material for the 
study of the component parts of the protoplast, especially the nucleus. 
Various fixatives, stains and techniques are used to bring out the details 
of structure which cannot readily be seen in living material. 


Second term: 6 hours laboratory. Professor Boothroyd 


3S wNais AHEESSIS ALERT 


Prerequisite: Genetics 32a unless special permission is obtained from the 


instructor. 


36b. DEVELOPMENTAL GENETICS (Half course). A consideration of the scientific 
method as it is used in studying how the gene works in controlling 


development. 
Second term: 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Genetics 21a or 21. Some knowledge of embryology is 


Professor Fraser 


desirable. 
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42b. MICROBIAL GENETICS (Half course). An analysis of recent progress in 
the genetics of micro-organisms such as viruses, bacteria, yeasts, para- 
mecia, algae, fungi, etc. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Grant 


Prerequisite: Genetics 21. Third year students may take this course 
only if they are concurrently taking Genetics 32a and 36b. 


Texts: Braun, Bacterial Genetics: Baele, Genetics of Paramecium 
aurelia, 


(Not given in 1957-58) 


43b, ADVANCED CYTOGENETICS (Half course). Consideration of linkage, 
self-fertilization, polyploidy, interspecific hybridization, irradiation 
effects, etc. 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Grant and Boothroyd 


Prereyuisites: Genetics 21a or 21 and 32a. 


44. BIOMETRY (Fullcourse). Elementary statistics and their application 
to problems in Biology. 


2 hours and 3 hours of computation to be arranged. Professor Paul 


Prerequisites: A university course in one of the Biological sciences 
and Mathematics 111, or the equivalent. 


45a. GENETIC INTERPRETATION OF THE MECHANICS OF EVOLUTION (Half course). 
A careful analysis of evolution at three levels of progress: (1) the origin 
of hereditary variations through mutations rearrangements of the genic 
materials within the chromosomes, polyploidy, etc.; (2) the action of 
selection, migration, isolation, etc. on the genetic structure of populations; 
and (3) the fixation of diversity through the origin and operation of 
mechanisms which prevent the breakdown of discontinuous variability. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Boyes 
Prerequisites: Genetics 21a or 21 and 32a which may be taken con- 
currently. 


Text: Dobzhansky, Genetics and the Origin of Species, 34d. ed. 
(Not given in 1957-58) 
45b. POPULATION GENETICS (Half course). The rules governing the establish- 


ment of genetic equilibrium and the application of these rules to the 
study of evolution. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Paul 
Prerequisite: Genetics 45a. 
(Not given in 1957-58) 
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46a, THE GENETICS OF MAN (Half course). Principles of heredity and special 
techniques as applied to the study of man’s genetic diversity will be 
considered at an advanced level. 
First term: 3 hours. Dr. Metrakos 
Prerequisite: Genetics 21. Third year students may take this course 
only tf they are concurrently taking Genetics 32a and 36b. 


47a or 47b. SPECIAL ToOPICs (Half course). This course is for advanced students 
of high standing who wish to read extensively in a particular field or 


undertake a minor research problem in Genetics or Cytology. bs 

% 

The Staff A 

48a. DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS (Half course). General principles of experimenta- ut} 

tion, and designs appropriate to a wide variety of problems. Completely Fe 

. . . . . t 

randomized, randomized blocks and Latin square designs: their purposes, =) 

design and analysis, Factorial experimentation, interaction, confounding, 

randomization and error terms. Complex experiments and an elementary = 

treatment of incomplete black designs. Concomitant measurements, = 

sensitivity and control of error variation. Examples drawn from biology. ri 

First term: 2 hours and 3 hours laboratory (arranged). Professor Paul é 

Prerequisite: Genetics 44 or the equivalent. i 

fi 

Text: Fisher: The Design of Experiments (Oliver and Boyd). WW 

Vs 

oo 

HONOURS COURSES nf 

The Honours Courses in Genetics are designed to give students a good « 
general knowledge of Biology, plus sufficient Genetics to qualify as a 

research assistant in Genetics or Cytology and for Graduate Studies in a 

these fields. Students having at least second class standing may, with om 

the approval of the Department, enter the Honours Course in their Second 8 

or Third year, Three alternative programmes are offered, one with 4 

emphasis on Botany one with emphasis on Zoology, and one with em- , 

phasis on Biochemistry and Bacteriology. ” 

i 

First year: The general B.Sc. curriculum, including at least one half- yw" 


course in Botany or Zoology or Biology 100. 


Second year: Botany 11b, Chemistry 22, Genetics 21, Zoology 211, 
one half-course Arts option. Also, Botany interest students 
will take Botany 21, and Zoology interest students will 
take Zoology 221. 


All students should complete Biology 100 and Zoology 211 
(or Botany 11 and Zoology 11), or the equivalent, by the 
end of this year. 
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Third year: Genetics 32a, 32b and 36b. Botany interest students will 
also take Botany 22a and 31; Zoology 221; Genetics 43b 
(if given) plus a half-course Arts option, or, a full-course 
Arts option when Genetics 43b is not given. Zoology 
interest students will take (in addition to Genetics 32a, 
32b and 36) Botany 21, Physiology 22, Zoology 322a and 
322b, and a half course Arts option. 


Fourth year: Genetics 44, 45a, 43b or 45b, a full-course Arts option. 
Botany interest students will take, in addition, Botany 32 
and Physiology 22. Zoology interest students will take, in 
addition, Zoology 324 or 325 plus 325L (in the latter case 
reducing the Arts option to a half course) and Bio- 
chemistry 31. 


Students may transfer from General Honours in Biological Sciences at 
the beginning of the Third year. Such transfe- students electing the Botany 
interest will substitute Physiology 22 for Zoology 221 and add Biochem- 
istry 31 in the Fourth year. Such transfer students electing the Zoology 
interest will take a full-course Arts option in the Third year plus either 
Genetics 43b (when given) or an additional half course in Zoology. 

An alternate Honours Course in Genetics has been approved for 


students interested in Biochemistry and Bacteriology. 


First year: The general B.Sc. curriculum, including a half-course 
in both Botany and Zoology or Biology 100, 


Second year: _ One half-course Arts option, Botany 11b, Chemistry 
22, Genetics 21, Physiology 22 and Zoology 211. 


Third year: A half-course Arts option, Bacteriology 31, Biochemistry 
31, Genetics 32a, 36b, 42b or 46a, Zoology 322a and 322b. 


Fourth year: One full-course in Bacteriology, Biochemistry 45, Botany 
23a, Genetics 44, 45a, 45b or 43b, 42b or 46a. 


Students of satisfactory standing, and having most of the courses 
required for the first two years, may be admitted at the beginning of the 
Third year if there is reasonable prospect that they can complete the 
requirements for the Honours Course in Genetics by the end of the 
Fourth year. 


CONTINUATION COURSES 


Second year: Genetics 21. 
Third year: Genetics 32a, 32b, 36b. 
Fourth year: Genetics 42b to 47b inclusive, except Genetics 44. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
See the Announcement o! the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Professor F, K. Hare, Chairman 
Associate Professors J. Brian Brrp 
SVENN ORVIG 
BOGDAN ZABORSKI 
Assistant Professors R. NorMAN DRUMMOND 
TuHeEo L, HILts 
J. D. Ives 
WILLIAM F. SUMMERS 
Honorary Lecturer GEORGE JACOBSEN 

FIRST YEAR 


121. THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (Full course). Scientific study 
of man’s habitat. The course is divided into two main parts: 


A. The origin and world distribution of landforms developed under 
different climate. Major earth resources: water, soils, and 


minerals. 


B. Climate and weather; physical processes and properties of at- 
mosphere. The principal climatic belts of the world. Significance 
of climate as a factor influencing human settlement. 


3 hours. Professors Bird and Hare 


(In Science Division) Nc prerequisite. 


LATER YEARS 
N.B. The first digit of each course number shows the academic year for which 
the course is mainly designed. Students in other years may register 
for any course privided (i) that they have the prerequisites, and (it) 
that general registration requirements are fulfilled. 


211. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN GEOGRAPHY (Full course). The relation of 
early man to the envronment; the beginnings of agricultural and 
pastoral economies, The major physical zones of the earth, the varieties 
of human society typicél of each, and the place of each zone in world 


trade and food production. 
Professor Hills 


3 hours. 
(In Arts Division) No prerequisite. 
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PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY (Full course). The construction and properties 
of common map projections. The analysis of topographic maps and aerial 
photographs. Reconstruction of cultural landscape from cartographic 
evidence. Special purpose maps: eg., land use, commodity, population, 
etc.; their construction and interpretation. 
1 hour and laboratory periods. Professor Summers 
(Science Division) No prerequisite. 
This course may be taken with a Geography continuation program 
in either the Arts or Science Division. Otherwise it must be considered 
to be in the Science Division. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF REGIONAL PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (Full course), 
The evolution of the landscapes of the earth. A systematic comparison 
of the physical environments of different regions of the world. An 
introduction to pedology, hydrology and physical oceanography. 

3 hours. Professor Bird 


(In Science Division) No prerequisite. 


NORTH AMERICA (Full course). Canada and the United States are divided 
into a small number of natural regions. In each region the physical en- 
vironment as a background to man’s development is first studied. Then 
in turn, occupation by Indian and European peoples is discussed, leading 
up to an examination of the present cultural landscape. The part played 
by the region in the life of the country and some of its problems are 
analysed. 

3 hours. Professors Bird and Hills 


(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: One of Geography 121 or 211 or 231. 


313b. THE BRITISH ISLES (Half course). The British nations: Scots, Welsh, 


Irish, English. Physical characteristics of the islands. Economic structure 

of modern Britain and Ireland: rural and urban land use, industrial 

districts and communications. Pressure on land and the present-day 

crisis. Detailed studies of specific regions. 

3 hours. Professor Hare 
(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: One of Geography 121 or 211 or 231. 


314a. LATIN AMERICA (Half course). Physical and cultural landscapes of Mexico, 


Central America, the West Indies, and South America. Human, agricul- 
tural, and industrial resources; present state of development. The un- 
balanced economy and inadequate food production of most of Latin 
America. History and present status of Canadian-Latin American 
trade. 

First term: 3 hours, Professor Hills 


(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: One of Geography 121. or 211 or 231. 
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41la, THE GEOGRAPHY OF INDUSTRY (Half course). 


411b."7HE GEOGRAPHY OF AGRICULTURE (Half course). 


EUROPE (Full course). Europe as Eurasia’s peninsula; its physical 
geography. Physical and cultural aspects of the population, and the 
influence of migrations on distribution. Land use, farming, and rural 
settlement types. Urban settlement, including mining and industrial 
development. Differentiation of Europe into East and West; nations 


and states and their competition. 


3 hours. 


(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: One of Geography 121 or 211. 


THE SOVIET UNION (Full course). Position, relief, and structure; general 
physical characteristics, including climate, soil, vegetation, and phys- 
jography. Ethnic groups. Correlation between population distribution 
and physical geography. Migration and settlement. The territorial 
development of Russia, Land use, agriculture, mining, and other in- 
dustries. Recent developments and social significance of Soviet economic 
life. Urbanization. The administrative structure of the Soviet State. 


3 hours. Professor Zaborski 


(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: One of Geography 121 or 211. 


MAP INTERPRETATION AND CARTOGRAPHY (Full course). A study in 
analysis and interpretation of topographic maps and aerial photographs. 
Elementary photogrammetry. 


1 hour and laboratory periods. Professor Summers 


(In Science Division) Prerequisite: Geography 121 or 211 or 231 or 
Geology 121. 
The influence of geogra- 


phical factors on economic activity. A survey of the energy sources 


available to man; the demands made upon these resources in the past. 

The location of heavy industry, especially the steel industry in North 

America. A survey of industrial regions, with special reference to North 

America. 

First term: 3 hours. 
(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: One of Geography 121 or 211 or 


Geology 121. 


Professor Hills 


A study of world 


agricultural resources. The origins and development of modern agricul- 
ture. Crops and agricultural practices in the major agricultural regions 
of the world, with special attention to the underdeveloped areas. The 
role of the forests and marine resources in the subsistence economies. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Hills 


(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: One of Geography 121 or 211 or 41ila. 
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413, HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY (Full course). Relations among man, habitat, 
and economy in early, medieval, and modern times. Reconstructing the 
geographical milieu of past cultures. Climate and civilization. 

3 hours. Professor Hare 


(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: Geography 211. 


414a, ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY (Half course). Physical properties of the 
atmosphere. Radiation and the energy balance; causes of circulation. 
The formation of clouds and precipitation. Winds and pressure. The 
frontal and airmass theories. Use of instruments. The World Mete- 
orological Organization and its work. Practical work on weather maps, 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Hare 


(In Science Division) Prerequisite: Geography 121 or 231 or Geology 
121, Open to any other science student with written approval of 
Instructor. 


414b, woRLD cLimAtEs (Half course). Scope of climatology. The great climatic 
zones and the general circulation of the atmosphere. Climatic classifica- 
tion: the methods of Képpen and Thornthwaite, Climate and life: 
influence of atmosphere on plants, animals, and man. Climate and 
hydrology: the moisture cycle. Climatic change. 


Second term: 3 hours, Professor Orvig 


(In Science Division) Prerequisite: Geography 121 or 231 or Geology 
121 or Botany 11. 


415a. GENERAL POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY (Half course). Political geography 
defined. Historical development of views about the relations between 
environment and nation. The concept of the nation and the geographical 
approach to the problems of the development and conflict of nations. 
Interrelations between demographic, economic, and political factors. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Zaborski 


(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: Geography 211. 


415b. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE AND ASIA (Half course). Colonial 
powers and their activities. The changing political map of the world. 
Geographical approach to some modern national problems. Mackinder’s 
concepts of the Heartland and of the peripheral areas. Continental 
“core” and maritime outer zone. Geographical aspects of the present 
division of the world between the West and the communist-held areas. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Zaborski 
(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: Geography 211. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES (Full course). The réle of 
man as an ecological dominant is stressed. A survey is made of the 
evidence from the field of natural science supporting this view of man. 
The conservation movement is studied in terms of its development, 
justification, objectives, and methods. 

3 hours. Professor Summers 


(In Science Division) Prerequisite: Geography 231, or permission of 


instructor. 


417a. THE HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHIC THOUGHT (Half course). The content 


421. 


of geography is traced from the ancient to the modern world. Particular 
emphasis is given to the development of geographic thought during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Reading assignments are made from 
the original literature. 
First term: 3 hours, 

(In Arts Division) For Honours students only. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REGIONAL STUDIES (Full course). The idea of regional 
survey. Surveys of land use. Classification of land types. Study of exist- 
ing regional surveys and projects: the Land Utilization Survey of Britain, 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, and other North American projects. 
A regional study will be made of a selected area in Canada. 


3 hours. Professor Summers 


(In Science Division) Prerequisite: Geography 221 or 321 and 121 
or Geology 121. 


HONOURS COURSES 


First year students intending to take Honours in Geography should 
consult the Department before end of session. Honours students will be 
required to make their selection of Second, Third, and Fourth year courses 
from the following list. In addition, all Honours students entering their 
Third or final year are required to participate in the annual field trip held 
early in the fall. 
” B.Sc. Students 

Second year: Geography 121 or 231, 211, 221, 311, Biology 100 (Botany 
half only), and Botany 11b. 

Third year: Geography 231, 321, 414a and 414b, and one of 3i4a 
and 313b, 315, 319; one course in Geology, and one other 
course in Botany, Geology, Zoology, Mathematics or 
Physics. 

Fourth year: Geography 416, 417a, 421; one of 314a and 313b, 315, 
319; one of 411a and 411b, 413, 415a and 415b; one 
approved course outside the department. 
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JOINT HONOURS IN GEOGRAPHY AND BOTANY: See under Department of Botany. 


B.A. Students 


Second year: Geography 121 or 231, 211, 221, 311; any one course in 
History, Anthropology, Economics, Political Science or 
a modern language. 


Third year: Geography 321, 415a and 415b, 411a; one of 314a and 
313b, 315, 319; one other course to be selected by the 
student. 


Fourth year: Geography 411b, 413, 416, 417a, 421; one of 314a and 
313b, 315, 319. 


N.B.—The order in which the above courses are taken may be changed if 
timetable conflicts arise. Students with special qualifications may also 
be recommended to follow a slightly different programme. 


JOINT HONOURS IN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
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First year: Geography 121. 
History 100. 
Three other courses as required by Faculty. 


Second year: Geography 211 (Human), 
Geography 221 (Practical). 
History 205 (Colonial Expansion). 
Either History 200 (Mediaeval Life and Institutions) 
or History 210 (Great Britain). 
One other course as required by Faculty. 


Third year: Geography 311 (North America). 
History 305 (Canada). 
One of: Geography 313b (British Isles) and 3i4a_ + 
(Latin America). 
Geography 315 (Europe). 
Geography 319 (Soviet Union). 
One of: An appropriate Special Subject in History. 
History 310 (British Industrial Democracy), 
if combined with Geography 313b and 314a. 
History 315a (Slavs and Habsburgs) and 315b 
(E. Europe), if combined with either Geography 
315 or 319. 


GEOLOGY 


Fourth year: Geography 413 (Historical). 
Geography 415a (Political). 
Geography 415b (Europe and Asia). 
History 405 (Economic, U.S. and Canada). 
One of: The Special Subject in History continued from 
Third year. 
History 420 (Modern Europe). 


CONTINUATION COURSES 
For B.A. students taking continuation in Geography: 
Second year: Geography 211, 221. 


Third year: | Geography 311, 411a and b. 
Fourth year: Geography 413, 415a and b, 314a and 313b, 315, 319. 
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For B.Sc. students taking continuation in Geography: 


Second year: Geography 231, 221. 
Third year: Geography 321, 414a and b. 


i REPT 


Fourth year: Geography 416, 421. 
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Students taking Geography as a continuation subject are advised to wy 
consult the Departmental Chairman before completing registration. A 
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GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors T. H. CrarK, Chairman 
J. E. GILt : e 
E, H. Kranck 5 
Associate Professors J. S. SrEvENSON 
J. E. RIDDELL 
Assistant Professors J. A. ELson te 
V. A. SAULL i 
C. W. STEARN 4 


G, R. WEBBER 
M. J. RicKARD 


Research Associates 


Demonstrators 


121. GENERAL GEOLOGY (Fac. Eng. 1142) (Full course). First or Second year. 
The Earth and the Solar System. Its composition by minerals and rocks. 
Erosive forces (weather, wind, rivers, waves, etc.) modifying its surface, 
and deformative factors (temperature, compression, etc.), affecting its 
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subsurface structure are thoroughly treated. The origin and _ historical 
development of the earth and of living things are briefly considered. The 
economic aspects of all phases of the subject are treated throughout the 
course. 
2 hours lectures and 2 hours laboratory, sections to be announced at 
first meeting; four half-day excursions during October. 
Professors Clark and Stearn 
Text: 


Reference books: Agar, Flint, and Longwell, Geology from Original 
Sources (Holt, 1929); Holmes. A., Principles of Physical Geology (Ronald 
Press, 1945); Gilluly, Waters, and Woodford, Principles of Geology 
(Freeman, 1951); Leet and Judson, Physical Geology (Prentice-Hall, 1954). 


MINERALOGY (Fac. Eng. 1144 and 1162). Second year (Full course) 
Lectures: crystallography; physical properties-and chemical composition 
of minerals, the more important ore minerals, industrial minerals, rock- 
forming minerals, uses and sources of supply of economic minerals. 
Laboratory: study of crystal models and crystals; methods for the deter- 
mination of the constituents of minerals by blowpipe analyses and by 
related chemical tests, application of these plus physical characters in the 
identification of minerals. 

2 lectures, 3 hours laboratory per week, session. Professor Stevenson 


Text: Dana (Hurlbut), Manual of Mineralogy (Wiley, 1952). 


231c. FIELD GEOLOGY (Fac. Eng. 1165). Second or Third year (Half course). 


Surface and underground geological field survey methods. Preparation 

of geological maps, sections, models, and reports from field notes, 

diagrams, aerial photographs, etc. 

Two-week field school in May. Professor Riddell 
Prerequisites: Surveying 324, 352, 761, Geology 121, 221. Students 

intending to take this course must first satisfy the instructor as to their 


fitness, 


References: Lahee, Field Geology, 5th ed. (McGraw-Hill); McKinstry, 
Mining Geology (Prentice-Hall, 1948). 


232b. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY (Fac. Eng. 1166). Second or Third year (Half 


course). A systematic survey of rock structures, their origins and practical 
importance. Laboratory period will be devoted to practical problems. 
Second term: 2 lectures and 1 laboratory period. Professor Riddell 


Prerequisites: Geology 121, 221. 
Text: Billings, Structural Geology, 2nd ed. (Prentice Hall). 
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331a. OPTICAL MINERALOGY. Third or Fourth year (Half course). Topics 
covered in the lectures include refraction and double refraction, polariza- 
tion of light, and the nature of and reason for the various optical characters 
exhibited by non-opaque minerals, The laboratory course gives practice 
in the determinations of these characters, using the polarizing microscope. 


First term: 2 lectures, 3 hours laboratory. Professor Stevenson 


Prerequisites: Geology 121, 221. 

References: Larsen and Berman, Microscopic Determination of Non- 
opaque Minerals, 1934 (Bull. 848, U.S. Geol. Surv.); Wahlstrom, Optical 
Crystallography, 1951 (Wiley); Winchell, Elements of Optical Mineralogy, 
Part I, 1937 (Wiley). 


332a. pETROLOGY (Fac. Eng. 1164), Third year (Half course). The common 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic rocks are described and their 
modes of occurrence discussed. In the laboratory, the student learns to 
identify such rocks by methods used in the field. 


First term: 2 lectures and 1 laboratory period. Professor Kranck 


Prerequisites: Geology 121, 221. 
Text: G. W. Tyrrell, The Principles of Petrology, 1949. 


333b. PETROGRAPHY (Fac. Eng. 1168). Third year (Half course). The 
examination and identification of rock minerals and rocks by means of 
the petrographic microscope. 
Second term: 2 lectures and 1 laboratory period. Professor Kranck 
Prerequisite: Geology 332a. 
Texts: Rogers and Kerr, Optical Mineralogy; E. E. Wahlstrom, 
Petrographic Mineralogy, 1955; Williams, Turner, Gilbert, Petrog- 
raphy, 1954, 


341b. PALEONTOLOGY. Fourth year (Half course). The development of 
ideas concerning the origin of fossils. Kinds of fossils. Collecting, 
preparation, and naming of fossils. Brief survey of systematic paleon- 
tology, following the standard biological classification, with emphasis on 
fossil animals. The stratigraphic and economic importance of paleon- 
tology. The influence of paleontology upon the doctrine of evolution. 


Second term: 2 lectures, 1 laboratory period, and one day’s field work in 
April. Professor Clark 


Prerequisites: Geology 121, or Zoology 211 (for 1957-58, Zoology 11). 
Text: To be announced. 


342a. GEOMORPHOLOGY. Third or Fourth year (Half course). A study of the 
surface features of the earth, their origins, changing aspects, and influence 
on human activities. Special attention is given to the significance of 
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various land forms in relation to soils, bedrock, rock structure, and the 
distribution of natural resources. Maps and photographs provide 
illustrations. 
First term: 2 lectures and 1 laboratory period. Professor Elson 
Prerequisite: Geology 121. 
Text: Thornbury, Principles of Geomorphology, 1954. 


343a. STRATIGRAPHY. Third or Fourth year (Half course). The principles of 
sedimentation. Weathering; sources and origin of sedimentary rocks; 
significance of their textures and structures. The structural relationship 
of strata; areal distribution of sedimentary rocks. Reference is made 
throughout the course to matters of economic importance. 
First term; 2 lectures, 2 hours laboratory, and 2 full days of field work 
during October. Professor Clark 
Prerequisites: Geology 121, 221. 
Texts: Twenhofel, Principles of Sedimentation, 2nd ed.; Pettijohn 
Sedimentary Rocks, 2nd ed. 


344b. MINERALOGRAPHY. Fourth year (Half course). Identification of ore 
minerals in polished sections by means of the reflecting microscope; 
interpretation of their textural relationships and paragenesis. 


Second term: 2 lectures, 3 hours laboratory. Professor Stevenson 
Prerequisites: Geology 331a or permission of instructor. 


Texts: Short, Microscopic Determination of the Ore Minerals (U.S. 
Geological Survey Bulletin 914, 1940); Uytenbogaard, Tables for 
Identification of Ore Minerals, 1951 (Princeton University Press). 


345b. CORRELATION. Third or Fourth year (Half course). Stratigraphic ter- 
minology. Correlation by lithological means: facies changes, subsurface 
geophysical methods, etc. Correlation by fossils, micropaleontologic 
methods, facies faunas, paleontologic limitations. Paleogeography and 
paleogeology. Throughout the course special consideration will be given 
to correlation as developed by the petroleum geologist. 
Second term: 2 lectures, 2 hours laboratory, and 2 days’ field work during 
April or May. Professor Stearn 


Prerequisites: Geology 343a. 
Text: Krumbein and Sloss, Stratigraphy and Sedimentation, 1951 
(Freeman). 


441. oRE DEPosITs (Fac. Eng, 1182). Fourth year (Full course). Nature, 
origin, mode of occurrence, and classification of deposits of metallic and 
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of important non-metallic mimerals; typical occurrences; geographical 
distribution. 
2 lectures and 1 laboratory period per week. Professor Gill 


Prerequisites: Geology 231c, 232b, 332a. 
Text: Bateman, Economic Mineral Deposits (Wiley, 1950). 


443b. EARTH PHYsiIcs (Half course). Physical properties of the earth, and 
the processes associated with its existence, as inferred from astronomy, 
geodesy, seismology, geology, meteorology, terrestrial magnetic and 
thermal effects, geochemistry, etc. Hypotheses and theories based upon 
or explaining the above. Critical evaluation of these hypotheses and 
theories. 
Second term: 3 lectures per week, one of which may be replaced by a 


conference. Professor Saull 


Prerequisites: Physics 47a, or permission of instructor. 


444, GEOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA (Fac. Eng. 1180). The first part of the course 
will deal with the physical development of North America, period by 
period, and the attendant evolution of life. The second part will review 
the relationship of the natural resources to the major geological units. 


2 lectures and one 2-hour laboratory period per week, session, 
Professors Elson, Riddell and Stearn 


Prerequisites: Geology 231c, 232b, 332a. 

Texts: Dunbar, Historical Geology (Wiley, 1949); Geology and 
Economic Minerals of Canada, 3rd. ed. (Geological Survey of Canada, 
1947). 


HONOURS COURSE IN GEOLOGY 
Students intending to take Honours in Geology should discuss the matter 
with Professor Clark before registering in the Second year. 
Prerequisite: At least a good second class standing in Chemistry 11, 
Physics 11 and Mathematics 111. 


Second year: Geology 121 (General Geology), 221 (Mineralogy), 
Chemistry 24 (Physical), Mathematics 224 (Calculus) 
Engineering 324 (Surveying), Engineering 352 (Surveying 
Field School—2 weeks), Physics 23 (Electricity and 
Magnetism). 

Third year: Geology 231c (Field Geology), 232b (Structural), 331a 
(Optical Mineralogy), 332a (Petrology), 333b (Petrog- 
raphy), Chemistry 27 (half course) (Qualitative Analysis), 
73 (half course) (Quantitative Analysis), Engineering 
761 (Surveying), and one Arts course. 
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Fourth year: Geology 341b (Paleontology) or 344b (Mineralography), 
342a (Geomorphology), 343a (Stratigraphy), 345b 
(Correlation), 441 (Ore Deposits), 443b (Earth Physics), 
444 (Geology of North America), Physics 47a (Applied 
Geophysics), one Arts course. 


Summer Work (in addition to Surveying Field School). 


Two seasons’ work on approved Geological or Geophysical field 
parties. 


If Geology 121 is taken in the First year, Engineering 324 and 352 
should also be taken in that year. Advanced courses may be taken in 
subsequent years as advised. 


HONOURS COURSE IN GEOLOGY AND PHYSICS 


First year: Geology 121 (General Geology); Physics 22 (Heat, 
Light, Sound)—if possible rather than Physics 11; 
Mathematics 113 (Adv. Trig., Algebra)—if possible 
rather than Mathematics 111; Chemistry 11 (General 
Chemistry); English 100 (English Literature) plus 
100C (English Comp.); Surveying 324 and 352—5% 
courses in all, 


Second year: Geology 221 (Mineralogy); Geology 231c (Field Geology); 
Geology 232b (Structural Geology); Physics 23 (Electric- 
ity and Magnetism); Physics 24 (half course) (Dynam- 
ics); Physics 25 (half course) (Statics and Hydro- 
statics); Mathematics 225 (Calculus); Chemistry 24 
(Physical); Surveying 761—61% courses in all. 


Third year: Geology 331a (Optical Mineralogy); Geology 332a 
(Petrology); Geology 333b (Petrography); Geology 
343a (Stratigraphy); Physics 31a (Statics, Dynamics); 
Physics 32 (half course) (Properties of Matter); Physics 
33 (half course) (Electronics); Physics 36 (Advanced 
Light); Physics 47a (Applied Geophysics); Mathematics 
334 (Differential Equations)—6 courses in all. 


Fourth year: Geology 345b (Correlation); Geology 441 (Ore Deposits); 
Geology 443b (Earth Physics); Geology 444 (Geology of 
North America); Physics 43a (Atomic Physics); Physics 
44b (Radioactivity); Physics 48 (Electrical Measure- 
ments); Mathematics 333 (Advanced Calculus)—6 
courses in all, 
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Summer work (in addition to Surveying Field School): 
Two seasons’ work on approved Geological Field Parties 
and one season’s work on a Geophysical Field Party to 
be undertaken following the First, Second, and Third 
years. 

CONTINUATION COURSES 
Second year: Geology 121, or 221. 
Third year: Geology 221 to 444. 


Fourth year: Geology 221 to 444. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


GERMAN 
Visiting Professor H. S. REIss 
Assistant Professor BerTHA MEYER 
Lecturer V. R. Bock 


1. GERMAN LANGUAGE (Full course). Students intending to proceed to 
Course 5 from the above must have obtained a high Second Class and 
are required to read during the summer the following: Kastner, Emil 
und die Detektive (Holt). 

3 hours. 
(Beginners’ B.A. Course.) 

Those intending to proceed to Course 7 must have obtained a First 
Class and are required to study during the summer the following texts: 
The remaining chapters of Koischwitz, Die Bilderfibel (Crofts); Kastner, 
Emil und die Detektive (Holt); Storm, Immensee. 

3 hours. Professor Meyer and Mr. Block 

Texts: Curts, Basic German (Third Edition; Prentice-Hall); Erika 
Meyer, In der Stadt (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


2. GERMAN LANGUAGE (Full course). 
3 hours. 
Prerequisite: German 1 or Matriculation in German, or their equivalent. 


Professor Meyer and Mr. Block 


Texts: Purin and Keil, Lern-und Lesebuch (Dryden Press, Macmillan 
Co. of Canada); Kastner, Emil und die Detektive (Holt). 


Private Reading: Kinz, Das geheimnisvolle Dorf (Bk. 8. Univ. of 
Chicago Series, Heath); Genialische Jugend (Houghton Mifflin). 
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GERMAN LANGUAGE (Full course). Students intending to proceed from 

German 3 to German 2 must have obtained a first or high second class 

and are required to read during the summer Koischwitz, Die Bilderfibel 

(Crofts). Those intending to proceed to German 5 must also read Kastner, 

Emil und die Detektive (Holt). 

3 hours. Professor Meyer and Mr. Block 
(Beginners’ B.Sc. Course.) 


Texts: Curts, Basic German (Third Edition; Prentice Hall); Fiedler 
and Sandbach, First Science Reader for German Students (Oxford 
Univ. Press). 


GERMAN SCIENCE READING COURSE (Full course). 
2 hours. Mr. Block 


Prerequisite: German 1 or German 3 or Matriculation in German. 


Text: C. V. Pollard, The Practical Solution to German Translation 
(The University Co. Op; Austin, Texas, 1950). 


METHOD AND PRACTICE OF TRANSLATION. The first half of the course will 
be devoted to teaching the method of translating, the second half to 
actual translation of texts from various fields of interest. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE (Full course). 
3 hours. 


Texts: Stroebe, Vom Alltag zur Literatur (Holt); Appelt and Funke, 
Modern German Prose (Heath); Schiller, Maria Stuart (Holt). 


Private Readings: Storm, Immensee; Schnitzler, Der blinde Geronimo 
und sein Bruder. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE FROM LESSING TO MODERN 
EXPRESSIONISM. This course is given in English for students who do not 
know enough German to understand lectures given in that language. 
It is not open to those who are taking or have taken any of the courses 
listed as German 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


3 hours. Professor Meyer and.... 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (Full course). No student may 
proceed from German 1 to German 7 unless he has completed the summer 
work as given under Course 1. 

3 hours. Professor Meyer and Mr. Block 


Texts: Sutcliffe, German Translation and Composition (Harrap); 
Goethe, Urfaust (Harper); Goethe, Egmont (Holt). 


Private Readings: Th. Mann, Tonio Kroger (Crofts); Grillparzer, Der 
arme Spielmann (Inselbiicherei No. 82). 
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German Conversation: Students of the Second year intending to con- 
tinue German in the Third year must attend a class in Oral German 
(one hour a week) until in the Professor’s opinion they have reached a 


satisfactory standard. 


NOTE:—In order to be admitted to the following courses a student 
must know German well enough to understand lectures delivered in 
German and express himself in German with some degree of fluency 


and correctness. 


8. GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE 18TH CENTURY (Full course), 
3 hours. Professor Meyer 

Prerequisite: German 5 and/or German 7, 

Texts: Lessing, Emilia Galotti (Heath); Goethe, Iphigenie (Heath); 
Schiller, Wallenstein (Holt); Stroebe and Whitney, Geschichte der 
Deutschen Literatur. 

Private Readings: Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm; Goethe, Die Leiden 
des jungen Werthers (Insel-Biicherei, No. 493); Schiller, Kabale und 
Liebe. 

9. GERMAN LITERATURE IN THE 19TH CENTURY (Full course). The important 
literary movements and writers of the 19th century are studied and 
discussed. Collateral readings. 

3 hours, — 

10. FROM NATURALISM TO EXPRESSIONISM (Full course). 

3 hours. 

Prerequisites: German 8 and 9 or their equivalents. 

11. MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (Full course). 


2 hours. 
Texts: A. Senn, An Introduction to Middle High German (Norton). 


12. GERMAN LYRICAL POETRY (Half course). 


1 hour, throughout the year. 


13. HISTORY OF THE TRAGEDY IN GERMAN LITERATURE (Full course). 


2"hours. 


14. GoETHE’s FAUST (Half course). 


1 hour throughout the year. Mr. Block 
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COGNATE COURSE 

LINGUISTICS 21. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. Available to 
Second and Third year students (Full course). An elementary survey 
of human speech, its nature, origin, structure and classification; principles 
of linguistic change; writing and the alphabet; universal and auxiliary 
languages. 
3 hours. Professor C. H. Carruthers 


(Given in the Department of Classics. See page 1050.) 


HONOURS IN GERMAN 
Students honouring in the Second year must choose two full courses 
from the following: German 5, 7, 8. In addition, two full cognate courses 
must be taken in some other department with the approval of the 
Department of German. 


In the Third and Fourth years one full course must consist of either 
German 11 and 12 (or 14), or German 12 (or 14) and 13. The other full 
course must be chosen from German 8, 9, or 10. In addition, in each of 
the two years two full cognate courses must be taken in some other 
department with the approval of the Department of German. 


Students may begin Honours in German in the Third year, if in the 
opinion of the Department they are qualified to do so. 


JOINT HONOURS. 
1. German and French: see under Department of Romance Languages. 


2. German and Greek or Latins Minimum first year requirements: 
German 1, Greek 1 or Latin 11 or their equivalents. 


Second year: 

German: Two courses selected from German 5 (Language and 
literature), 7 (Language and literature), 8 (18th Century 
literature). 

Greek: Greek 21 (Readings from Homer and Attic Greek authors), 
and 22. 

Latin: Latin 21 (Vergil’s Aeneid) and 22. 

One approved elective. 


Third year: 

German: Two full courses selected from German 8 (18th Century 
literature), 9 (19th Century literature), 12 (Half course, lyrical 
poetry), 14 (Half course, Goethe’s Faust), 13 (Tragedy). 

Greek: Greek 31 and 32. 

Latin: Latin 31 and 32. 
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Fourth year: 


German: Two full courses chosen from German 9 (19th Century- 
literature), 10 (From naturalism to expressionism), 12 (Half 
course, lyrical poetry), 1 (Half course, Goethe’s Faust), 
13 (Tragedy). 

Greek: Greek 1 (Greek drama) and 42 (Greek philosophy), 


Latin: Latin 1 and 42. 
3, German and English: see under Department of English. 


4, German and History: 


First year: History 100, German 1, and three other courses as re- 
quired by Faculty. 


Second year: Two courses selected from: German 5 (Language); 
German 7 (Language and Literature) and Germa 8 
(German Literature in the 18th century) 
History 200 (Mediaeval Life and Institutions) 
History 215 (Eastern Europe from the 7th century 
One course selected from: English 200, French 
Linguistics 21 and Political Science 211H. 


Third year: German 8 (Literature in the 18th Century) 
German 9 (Literature in the 19th Century) 
History 315a (The Slavs and the Habsburg Monarchy) 
History 315b (War and Society in Eastern Europe) 
History 410 (EuropeanThought since the Renaissance). 


Fourth year: German 10 (Naturalism to Expressionism) 
German 13 (Tragedy in German Literature) 
History 420 (Europe, 1789-1939) 
Political Science 311 (History of Political Theory), 


5. German and Philosophy: 
Minimum first year requirement in German: German 1 or its equivalent. 


Second year: 
German: ‘Two courses chosen from German 5 (Language and 
literature), 7 (Language and literature), 8 (18th Century 


literature). 
Philosophy: Philosophy 200 (Introduction to Philosophy) and 300 
(Ethics). One approved elective. 
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Third year: 

German: Two full courses selected from German 8 (18th Century 
literature), 9 (19th Century literature), 12 (Half course, lyrical 
poetry), 13 (Tragedy), 14 (Half course, Goethe’s Faust). 

Philosophy: Philosophy 350 (Greek Philosophy) and 360 (Modern 
Philosophy). 


Fourth year: 


German: Two full courses selected from German 9 (19th Century 
literature), 10 (From naturalism to expressionism), 12 (Half 
course, lyrical poetry), 13 (Tragedy), 14 (Half course, Goethe’s 
Faust). 

Philosophy: One full course selected from Philosophy 320 (Aesthetics), 
420 (Seminar on the Philosophy of Kant), and 450 (Seminar 
on the Philosophy of History). 

And either Philosophy 400 (Ethics and Philosophy of 
Politics), if special field is Ethics, 

or Philosophy 410 (Problems of Logic, Epistemology and 
Metaphysics), if special field is systematic Philosophy. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


HISTORY 
Professor H. N. FretpHouseE, Chairman 
Associate Professors C. C. BAYLEY 
J. I. Cooper 
W. S. REID 
Assistant Professors M. MLADENOVIC 
P. ZAGORIN 


N.B.—Students who propose to read History, either as an Honours sub- 
ject or as a Continuation subject, should see pages 1100-1102. 


100. EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION IN THE MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN PERIODS. First 
year (Full course). The mediaeval period is studied in terms of its 
typical institutions: the Empire, the Papacy, feudalism, the gild, the 
dynastic state, etc. In the modern period, main emphasis is laid on the 
emergence of the Great Powers and the long-term problems, at home and 
abroad, which conditioned their policies. 


3 hours. Professor Bayley 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 11. First year (Full course). Students who wish to take 
this course should see the notes below on Continuation and Honours 
Courses in History. 

3 hours. Given by the Classics Department 


200. MEDIAEVAL LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS. Second year (Full course), 
3 hours. Professor Bayley 
205, HISTORY OF COLONIAL EXPANSION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second year (Full course). Approximately one-third of 
the course will be devoted to the overseas activities of the European 
States, 1500-1713; the remainder, to the history of the British Empire 
and Commonwealth. Throughout, emphasis will be placed on economic 
and social development. 
3 hours. Professor Cooper 
210. HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Second year (Full course). Survey of the 
development of British civilization since the Roman invasions. While 
constitutional and political changes are considered, the emphasis is 
placed (particularly in the modern period) on the economic, social and 
intellectual background. 
With the consent of the Department, this course may be taken by Third 


year students. 
3 hours. Professor Reid 
215. HISTORY OF EASTERN EUROPE (FROM IVTH CENTURY). Second, Third 
and Fourth years (Full course). The mediaeval principle of legitimacy 
and the formation of the first barbarian states: ecclesiastical schism and 
the political division of Eastern Europe; the conflicts of Byzantines, 
Germans, Osmanlis, and Slavs; social and economic development: Eura- 
sianism and the interaction of Western, Byzantine, and Eastern cultures. 
3 hours. Professor Mladenowc 
305. HISTORY OF CANADA. Third year (Full course), Early French and English 
enterprise in northeastern America; staple trades; settlement; colonial 
institutions. British America in the era of the American Colonial and 
French revolutions. Economic and political problems of the early XIXth 
century; the creation of the Canadian federal state: Western extension: 
development of the Canadian northland between two World Wars. 


With the consent of the Department, this course may be taken by Fourth 
year students. Students are normally expected to have taken either History 
205 or History 210 as a prerequisite to this course, but exceptions may be 
made, at the discretion of the Instructor. 


3 hours. Professor Cooper 
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310. 


THE RISE OF BRITISH INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY SINCE 1815: Third year 
(Full course). The economic expansion of Britain following the Napoleonic 
Wars and the consequent social and political movements: the rise of 
working class organizations, of trade unions and of the Labour party; 
the impact of major wars and depression upon Great Britain in the XXth 
century; the Labour Party’s post-war rehabilitation measures. 


With the consent of the Department, this course may be taken by Fourth 
year students. 
3 hours. Professor Reid 


315a. THE SLAVS AND THE HABSBURG MONARCHY (Half course). History of 


the problem of nationalities and of political stability in Central Europe 
from the time of the Slavonic migrations to the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

3 hours. Professor Mladenovic 


315b. WAR AND SOCIETY IN EASTERN EUROPE (Half course). Historical, cul- 


320. 


326. 


tural, and demographic elements in the relations of the peoples of Eastern 
Europe and their bearing on the capacity of East European States to 
wage war; characteristics of East European States warfare; the bolshevik 
conception of warfare. 


Save by special consent of the Department, this course is open only to 
students who have previously taken either History 420, 320, or 215. 


3 hours. Professor Mladenovic 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE. Third and 
Fourth years (Full course). 
3 hours. Professor Fieldhouse 
(Not given in 1957-58) 


SOCIETY OF WESTERN EUROPE FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE EVE 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Third and Fourth years (Full course). 
Study of selected topics in the development of social institutions, religion 
and culture, from the XVth century to the mid-XVIIIth e.g. Humanism; 
the Reformation; the expansion of Europe; the scientific revolution 
of the XVIIth century; the changing character of social classes; the 
development of absolute monarchy. 

3 hours. Professor Zagorin 


TUDOR AND STUART ENGLAND. Third and Fourth years (Full course). 
A study of English society, politics, and thought from the end of the 
Middle Ages to the beginning of the eighteenth century. Among the 
topics discussed are, the development of the English state; economic 
expansion; the religious revolution; the civil war and its consequences; 
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the intellectual and social changes which led to the formation of a liberal 


political order. 


3 hours. Professor Zagorin 


400. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fourth year (Full course). 
Professor Bayley 


405. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATED AND CANADA. Third and 
Fourth years (Full course). Survey of the economic history of the two 
countries from colonial times to the present. Emphasis is placed on the y 
XIXth and XXth centuries, the expansion and consolidation of industry, P 
and the rise of labour organizations. a 
ie 
jas 
Bs 


3 hours. 


Students are normally expected to have taken History 305 as a prerequisite 
to this course, but exceptions may be made, at the discretion of the Instructor. 
Professor Cooper 


3 hours. 

410. THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT SINCE THE RENAISSANCE. Third or e 
Fourth year (Full course). ts 
3 hours. Professor Reid hos 
411, HISTORY OF CELTIC BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Third and Fourth years ¢ 
(Full course). A 
3 hours. Professor Reid a 
(Not given in 1955-56) v 
415. HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA (Full course), Geopolitical background; 5 
Marxian and non-Marxian roots of the Revolution; the two Revolutions % 

and the Civil War; doctrinal foundations of the new order and later 
ideological changes: economic and political development; international ial 
relations; social structure, legal system and military organizations. om 
cultural trends. o 
Save by special consent of the Department, this course is open only to A 
students who have previously taken either History 420, 320, or 215. ie 
3 hours. Professor Mladenovic Py 


420. HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1789-1939. Fourth year (Full course). 
For Honours students only. 
3 hours, 
(Not given in 1957-58) 


Professor Fieldhouse 


421. HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BRITISH FOREIGN 


POLICY SINCE 1815. Third and Fourth years (Full course). 


3 hours. Professor Fieldhouse 
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SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
A period in, or aspect of, Ancient History. 
England in the Age of Wyclif. 
England and Scotland in the period of the Reformation. 
England from the Restoration to the Accession of George III. 
Economic and social change in Great Britain, 1832-1914. 


British Imperial History — (a) Newfoundland (b) the West Indies 
in the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 

A topic in Canadian History, 1867-1896. 

Origins of the First World War (1914-18) with special reference 
to British foreign policy. 

Some aspects of the political history of the Balkans in the XIVth 
and XVth centuries. 

The Russian Revolutions of 1917. 


Honours students choose one of these special subjects for continuous 
study during their Third and Fourth years. They are expected to acquire 
a general knowledge of the subject chosen, and to make a more intensive 
study of one of its aspects, from original sources. 


HONOURS IN HISTORY 
With emphasis on the English-speaking world: 
First year: History 100. Four other courses. 
Second year: History 205 and 210. Three other approved courses. 
Third year: History 305, 310, 326 and Special Subject. 
Fourth year: History 420, 400, 405 and Special Subject. 


With emphasis on Continental Europe: 


First year: History 100. Four other approved courses. 

Second year: History 200, 210 and 215. Two other approved 
courses. 

Third year: History 305, 315a and b, 325 and Special Subject. 


Fourth year: History 410, 415, 420 and Special Subject. 


JOINT HONOURS 
ll. Honours in History and Philosophy: 


First year: History 100 and four other approved courses. 
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Second year: History 200 and 215. 
Philosophy 200 and 300. 
Ancient History 11 (or, if this has been taken in 
the first year, Ancient History 21 or 22) in the 
Classics Department. 


Third year: History 410. 
Two courses selected from Philosophy 350, 360 
or 370. 
One course selected from History 305 or whichever 4 
of Philosophy 350, 360, 370, has not been already A 
chosen. i) 
oy 
Fourth year: History 400 and 420. . 
Fr 


Philosophy 400 and 450. 


Ill. Honours in History and Political Science. r 
1. For students specializing in International Relations: é 

7 

First year: History 100 and Four other courses as required by Ke 
Faculty: one of these to be an approved Modern ‘4 

Foreign Language. i 

i] 

Second year: Political Science 211H. ef 

History 200 and 215. P 


And two other approved courses: one of which shall 
be in a Modern Foreign Language selected in 


first year. 


Third and 
Fourth years: Political Science 311, 323, 344 and 411a, and either 


324b or 412b. 
History 315a, 315b, 415, 420 and 421. 


72Awsie 


————— 
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2. For students of Comparative Government and General History: 
History 100 and Four other Courses as required 
by Faculty. 


First year: 


Second year: Political Science 211H. 
History 200, 205 and 210. 


And one other approved course. 
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Third and 
Fourth years: Political Science 311, 411a and 351. 


Either Political Science 322 or 324b, 325b. 
One of: 

Political Science 353b and 355a. 
History 305 and 420. 
One course selected from: 


History 310, 400 and 405. 


Students who propose to study Comparative Government with an 
emphasis on the totalitarian regimes may be permitted to substitute 
History 215 for either History 205 or 210, and to substitute History 415 
as an elective in History in the fourth year. 


1V. For Honours in History and Economics, see under the Department of 
Economics and Political Science. 


For Honours in History and English, see under the Department of 
English. 


For Honours in History and Geography, see under the Department of 
Geography. 


For Honours in History and German, see under the Department of German. 


Honours students are required to have a reading knowledge of such 
foreign language or languages as may be appropriate to their proposed 
course of study. The Department will advise individual students on this 
matter. 


In addition to the examination in the subjects taken in the last year, 
Fourth year Honours students have a general examination paper on the 
history studied by them in their four years. 


HISTORY AS A CONTINUATION SUBJECT 


Students who wish to take History as a Continuation subject must 
consult the Department as to their programme. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 
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Professors HERBERT TATE, Chairman 
CHARLES Fex 

E. M. RosENTHALL 

P. R. WALLACE 

Hans ZASSENHAUS 


Associate Professors J. D. Jackson 
HyMAN KAUFMAN 


WacLaw KozAKIBWICz 
Joacuim LAMBEK 
T. F. Morris 


Jes As, SPECK 
R. T, SHARP 
C. D. SoLin 
Assistant Professors 
M. D. Burrow~- T. V. NARAYANA 
P. L. Burzer. B. A. RATTRAY 
G. D. FINDLAY L. P. Woop 
SAMUEL MELAMED 
Lecturers 
D. M. KincsBuRY R, A. PATTERSON 
MICHAEL HERSCHORN J. H. PRILLAMAN 
KAILASH KUMAR * I. H. SHTERN 
J. E. LEBEL * - Davip SUSSMAN 
N. E. OLER J. T. YAMADA 
Demonstrators 
G. G. Bacr H. C. KHARE 


EUGENE BuTKOV JosErpH MurRPHY 


FIRST YEAR 


111. 


First year students will normally register for Mathematics 111. 


Courses 113 and 216 are of a more advanced nature and concentrate 
on the development of facility in doing difficult and interesting problems. 
Students who have passed well in Intermediate Algebra and Trigonometry 
at Junior Matriculation should take 113 or 216 instead of 111. 
TRIGONOMETRY, ALGEBRA, ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Fac. Eng. 1200) 
(Full course). 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Radian measure, logarithms, definitions of the 
trigonometrical functions, relations between the trigonometrical functions, 
reduction of angles, addition formulae, transformations of sums and 
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products, logarithmic solution of triangles, problems in heights and 
distances, inverse functions, solution of trigonometric equations, graphs. 


ALGEBRA. ‘Variation, progressions, with applications to compound in- 
terest, permutations and combinations, mathematical induction, binomial 
theorem, theory of quadratic equations. 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. The analytic geometry of the straight line and 
circle, 


3 hours. Staff 


Text: H. Tare, Elementary Mathematical Analysis (Pitman). 


113. ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA (Full course). The number 
system, elementary number theory, introduction to mathematical logic, 
Boolean algebra with application to switching circuits, plane analytic 
geometry, advanced trigonometry, statistics and probability, selected 
topics in topology. 


3 hours. Professor Lambek 


Text: Allendoerfer and Oakley, Principles of Mathematics (McGraw- 
Hill). 


COURSES FOR GENERAL STUDENTS 


216. ELEMENTARY ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA (Full course). Review 
of trigonometry. The analytic geometry of the straight line and circle. 
Permutations and combinations, binomial theorem, mathematical induc- 
tion, complex numbers, functional notation, remainder theorem, solution 
of equations. 


3 hours. Mr. Oler and Staff 


Texts: Robin Robinson, Analytic Geometry (McGraw-Hill); T. S. 
Peterson, College Algebra (Harper). 


221a oY b, ELEMENTARY STATIsTICs (Half course). Review of analytic geom- 
etry. Averages, standard deviation, correlation, curve fitting. 


First or second term: 3 hours. Professor Narayana 


Text: W. Kozakiewics, Notes on Statistics (McGill). 


224, ELEMENTARY CALCULUS (Full course). Graphical representation; limits, 
differentiation and integration of elementary functions, with application 
to the determination of lengths, areas, and volumes and the solution of 
simple problems in mechanics, physics, etc.; partial differentiation. 
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This course is intended to give students of biochemistry, chemistry, 
economics, and sociology a working knowledge of the elements of calculus. 


3 hours. Professor Tate and others 


Texts: R. R. Middlemiss, Differential and Integral Calculus (McGraw- 
Hill). 


228a. SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY AND ASTRONOMY (Half course). Geometry 
of the sphere, solution of spherical triangles, celestial sphere, time, 
positions of the heavenly bodies, determination of geographical position. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Fox 

Texts: Rider and Hutchinson, Navigational Trigonometry (Macmillans, 
Kells, Kern, and Bland, Spherical Trigonometry with Naval and Military 
Applications (McGraw-Hill); American Nautical Almanac for 1955 
(U.S. Government Printing Office). 


Reference books: R. H. Baker, Astronomy (Van Nostrand); W. M. 
Smart, Text-book on Spherical Astronomy (Cambridge University Press). 


332, INTERMEDIATE CALCULUS AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS (Full course). 
Partial differentiation, Jacobians and implicit functions, mean value 
theorems, Green’s theorem, Stokes’s theorem, Taylor’s series, line and 
multiple integrals, vectors. Solution of ordinary differential equations 
especially with constant coefficients, solution in series by the method of 
Frobenius, introduction to partial differential equations. Fourier series. 


3 hours. Professor Melamed 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 224. 


Texts: Sherwood and Taylor, Calculus (Prentice-Hall); Kells, Elementary 
Differential Equations (McGraw-Hill). 


335a. THEORY OF INTEREST (Half course). Simple and compound interest 
discount, annuities certain, sinking funds. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Wood 


Text: H. Tate, Mathematical Theory of Interest (Pitman). 


335b. MATHEMATICS OF LIFE INSURANCE (Half course). Expectations of life, 
annuities and assurances, reserves, return of premiums, conversion tables. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Wood 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 335a. 
Text: Larson and Gaumnitz, Life Insurance Mathematics (Wiley). 
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337. 


436. 


439. 


447, 


FURTHER CALCULUS AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS (Full course). 
Hyperbolic functions, partial differentiation, infinite series, beta and 
gamma functions, multiple integrals. Differential equations. 


3 hours. Professors Solin and Peck 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 224. 
Text: T. S. Peterson, Elements of Calculus (Harper). 


ALGEBRA AND ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (Full course). Complex numbers, 
properties of polynomials, partial fractions, theory of equations, deter- 
minants. The parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola. The general equation of 
the second degree. The elements of solid analytic geometry. 


3 hours. Professor Tate 
Texts: S. L. Green, Algebraic Plane Geometry (Univ. Tutorial Press); 
F. S. Nowlan, College Algebra (McGraw-Hill). 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 224. 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS (Full course). Probability, statistical independ- 
ence, expected values, measures of dispersion, discrete and continuous 
distributions, binomial and normal laws; simple limit theorems; sampling; 
correlation and regression. 


3 hours. Professor Narayana 
Text: H. Cramer: Elementary Probability and Statistics (Wiley). 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 224. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR CHEMISTS. For chemists and other qualified 
students (Full course). Selected topics in algebra, advanced calculus, 
and mechanics, designed for prospective students of Quantum Chemistry. 


2 hours. Professor Sharp 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 224, 332 or 337. 
’ 


HONOURS COURSES 


225. 


Second year 


CALCULUS (Full course). Limits, derivatives, and integrals. Application 
of differentiation and integration to the solution of problems involving 
maxima and minima, rates, curvature, lengths of curves, areas, volumes 
of solids, centres of gravity, and similar problems. Theorems of Rolle 
and Taylor. 

3 hours. Professor Ratiray 


Text: Sherwood and Taylor, Calculus (Prentice-Hall). 
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226. PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (Full course). The plane analytic 
geometry of the straight line, circle, parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, the 
general equation of the second degree, polar co-ordinates, The line, plane, 
sphere, central conicoids, paraboloids, and ruled surfaces of the second 
degree in three dimensions. Spherical Trigonometry. 


3 hours. Professor Zassenhaus 


Texts: A. B. Grieve, Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry (Bell); Mac- 
Robert and Arthur, Spherical Trigonometry (Methuen). 


5 

227. ALGEBRA, THEORY OF EQUATIONS AND VECTOR ANALYSIS (Full course), A 
Complex numbers, including De Moivre’s theorem and geometrical A 
representation; matrices and determinants and applications to systems i 

of linear equations; polynomials of one variable; Graeffe’s method for a 


solution of numerical equations. Algebra of vectors, scalar and vector 
product of two vectors, multiple products, differentiation of vectors with 
applications to geometry and elementary mechanics, 


8°] 


3 hours. Professor Lambek bd 
Texts: G. Coffin, Vector Analysis (Wiley); C. C. MacDuffee, Theory of - pe 
Equations (Wiley). rn 
ri 


Third year 


> 


331a. STATICS, DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE, AND RIGID DYNAMICS (Physics 31a) 
(Half course). Dynamics of a particle in one and two dimensions, 
motion of pairs of particles, introduction to dynamics of rigid bodies, 
mass systems. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor F. R. Terroux (Physics) 


Texts: Lamb, Statics; and Lamb, Dynamics (C.U.P.). 


Reference books: Synge and Griffith, Principles of Mechanics (McGraw- 
Hill); Slater and Frank, Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). 


I 
a 


VEaeisa AR 


331b, STATICS, DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE, AND RIGID DYNAMICS (Physics 31b) 
(Half course). Central orbits, elements of rigid dynamics in two and 
three dimensions, Lagrange’s equations with simple applications, oscilla- 
tion about equilibrium positions. 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Fox 


Text: Slater and Frank, Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). 
Reference Books: The books listed in 331a above. 


mer 
3 <=S 


333. ADVANCED CALCULUS (Full course). Partial differentiation, Jacobians 
and implicit functions, mean value theorems and Taylor series, indeter- 
minate forms, line integrals, Green’s and Stokes’s theorems, vectors, 
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334. 


342. 


definition of analytic functions of a complex variable, poles and residues, 
evaluation of definite integrals, the Gamma function and related definite 
integrals. 

3 hours. Professor Rosenthall 


Texts: Franklin, Methods of Advanced Calculus (McGraw-Hill); R. V. 
Churchill, Introduction to Complex Variables and Applications (McGraw- 
Hill). 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS (Full course). Solution of ordinary differential 
equations by means of operators, series and iteration methods; boundary 
value problems and orthogonal functions; introduction to partial differen- 
tial equations; solution of partial differential equations of mathematical 
physics by use of Fourier series and integrals; Bessel functions, Legendre 
polynomials and applications. 


3 hours. Professor Fox 
Texts: F. B. Hildebrand, Advanced Calculus for Engineers (Prentice- 


Hall); R. V. Churchill, Fourier Series and Boundary Value Problems 
(McGraw-Hill); F. H. Miller, Partial Differential Equations (Wiley). 


ALGEBRA (Full course). Number systems of algebra, introductions to 
basic algebraic systems such as groups, rings, fields, theory of matrices, 
projective geometry, linear algebras, linear programming. 


The first term of this course, designated as 342a, will be taken as a 
separate half-course by students in Honours Mathematics and Physics. 


3 hours. Professor Zassenhaus 


Texts: Birkhoff and MacLane, Survey of Modern Algebra (Macmillan); 
S. Narayan, Matrices (S. Chand). 


Reference: Van der Waerden, Modern Algebra 1 (Ungar). 


Fourth year 


438b. ADVANCED PROBABILITY AND MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS (Half course). 


Averages, measures of dispersion, probability functions, frequency distri- 
butions, comparison of distributions, correlation, sampling, goodness of fit. 
tests of significance. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Narayana 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 224 or 225, 337, 339. 
Text: Hoel, Mathematical Statistics (Wiley). 
(Not given in 1957-58) 
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443, 


444, 


MATHEMATICAL PHyYsics (Physics 41) (Fac. Eng. 1390) (Full course). 
Vibration problems, eigenfunctions and eigenvalues, sound waves, 
scattering problems. Fourier transforms and application to problems of 
heat conduction and diffusion. Introduction to relativity and wave 
mechanics. 


3 hours. Professor Wallace 


Texts: Joos, Theoretical Physics (Blackie); Lindsay, Methods and 
Concepts in Theoretical Physics (Van Nostrand). 


NUMERICAL ANALYsIS (Full course). Finite differences, interpolation 
formulae, computation of tables in actuarial mathematics, approximate 
integration, methods of summation, solving of linear equations and 
linear inequalities by numerical methods. 


Use of mathematical equipment (slide rule, desk calculators, inte- 
grimeter, analog computer, electronic computers). 
2 hours lectures and 3 hours mathematical laboratory. 
Professors Zassenhaus and Wood 


Texts: H, Freeman, Mathematics for Actuarial Students (CUP) F. B. 
Hildebrandt, Introduction to Numerical Analysis (McGraw-Hill). 


ANALYsIs (Full course). The real number system, continuity and differen- 
tiability of functions of a real variable, Riemann integration, infinite 
series, convergence of integrals, functions of bounded variation, definition 
of analytic functions and their differentiation, Cauchy integral formula, 
Taylor and Laurent series, contour integration, theorems of Mittag- 
Leffler and Weierstrass. Conformal mapping, 

3 hours. Professor Rosenthall 


Texts: W. Rudin, Principles of Mathematical Analysis (McGraw-Hill); 
L. V. Ahlfors, Complex Analysis (McGraw-Hill). 


446a. FLUID DyNAMics (Half course). The equations of motion, conservation 


of energy and circulation, the theory of images, complex potential and 
conformal transformation methods, especially solutions for vortex arrays 
and aerofoil theory, Stokes’s stream function for three-dimensional solu- 
tions, the equations of viscous flow and boundary layer motion. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Fox 


Texts: Milne-Thomson, Hydrodynamics (Macmillan); Ramsey and 
Besant, Hydro-Mechanics (C.U.P.). 


446b., MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM (Half course) 


Basic theory of electrostatics and steady current theory, using the theory 
of images and complex potentials; magnetism, magnetic effects of currents 
and electro magnetic induction, Maxwell’s equations, reflection and 
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refraction of waves; rectangular wave guide propagation; dipole radiation 
and antennae. 


Second term: 3 hours. 


Text: Slater and Frank, Electro-magnetism (McGraw-Hill). 
(Not given in 1957-58) 


448b. ADVANCED DyNamics (Half course). General formulation of Lagrangian 
dynamics, Hamiltonian equations. Least action principle. Canonical 
transformations. Poisson brackets. Hamilton-Jacobi theory. Intro- 
duction to special relativity in classical mechanics. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Sharp 


Text: Goldstein, Classical Mechanics. 


449a, TENSOR ANALYsIs. Covariant and contravariant tensors and their 
laws of transformation, the fundamental tensors. Covariant and con- 
travariant differentiation. The Riemann-Christoffel Tensor and the 
Bianchi identities, applications to geometry, classical dynamics, and the 
theory of Relativity. Four-dimensional space-time, Einstein’s law of 
gravitation and the Schvarzschild solution. 


Second term: 3 hours. Dr. Kumar 
Text: B. Spain, Tensor Analysis (Oliver and Boyd). 


450. THEORY OF LIFE CONTINGENCIES (Full course). Theory of interest. 
Mortality tables, statistical applications of the mortality table, single 
and multiple probabilities of life and death, single-life annuities and 
assurances, Current valuation methods, including the Full Preliminary 
Term Method and the Commissioner’s Reserve Valuation Method. 


3 hours. Professor Wood 
Prequisites: Mathematics 224, 337, 339 (which may be taken concur- 
rently). 


Text: C. W. Jordan, Life Contingencies (Society of Actuaries). 


SUMMARY OF ORGANIZED COURSES OF STUDY 


The following courses of study are designed to give students the maxi- 
mum opportunity of entering various fields in which mathematical train- 
ing is fundamental. Attention is particularly called to opportunities in: 
research in Pure and Applied Mathematics; teaching in Universities and 
High Schools; applications to engineering and the physical and biological 
sciences; statistical work in industry and government departments; 
actuarial work in insurance companies. 
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{a) Continuation Courses for the General Degree. 


These are courses 224, 332, 337, 436, 439. (See pages 1104 to 1106.) 


(b) General Degree with Special Distinction in Mathematics, 
The prescribed courses are: 

Second year: Mathematics 225, 226. 

Third year: Mathematics 227, 333. 


Fourth year: Any two Mathematics Honours courses of the Third and Me 
Fourth years for which prerequisite requirements are 4 
satisfied. Ai 

This course of study may be combined with any combination of other a 
subjects which satisfy the normal requirements for the General Degree. fo 

» 

HONOURS COURSES e 
(c) Honours in Mathematics. (New Course—to begin, 1957). é 
Prerequisite: High standing in First year mathematics. é 

Second year: 225, 226, 227, 335a, b, P24, 25, and one other approved ba 
course, neither mathematics nor physics, may be added o 
as an extra. 4 

Third year: 333, 334, 331a, b, 342, and one other approved course, bs 
normally neither mathematics nor physics. nl 

Fourth year: 444, and the equivalent of two full courses from 439, 441, iq 

443, 446a, 448b, 449a, 450 and two other approved courses, 
normally neither mathematics nor physics. pf 
om 
Students who are now in the Third or Fourth year will consult the " 
Chairman and proceed under the former regulations. 9 
p 
bh 


Ordinary students who intend to pursue a course in Actuarial Mathe- 
matics should take: 


Mathematics 216, 224 in their Second year, ? 
Mathematics 337, 436 in their Third year, 
Mathematics 439, 443 in their Fourth year, 

and should consult the Chairman of the Department. 


(d) Honours in Pure and Applied Mathematics. 
Prerequisite: High standing in first year mathematics and physics. 
Second year: 225, 226, 227, 228a, P23X, P24, P25. 


Third year: 333, 334, 439, Physics 31, 34. 
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Fourth year: 441, 342, 444, 446a, Mathematics 446b or Physics 42 
Mathematics 448b, 449b. 


JOINT HONOURS COURSES 


{e) Honours in Economics and Mcthematics. See under Department of 
Economics, 


(f) Joint Honours in Mathematics and Philosophy. 
Second year: Mathematics 225, 226, 227. Philosophy 200. 
Third year: Mathematics 333, 334, Philosophy 310, 350, 360. 
Fourth year: Mathematics 342, 444, Philosophy 350 or 360, 410. 


In the Second year one elective will be chosen in consultation with the 
joint Departments. 


Students may also be asked to take a seminar course in Philosophy. 


(g) Honours Course in Mathematics and Physics, 


Prerequisite: High standing in First year mathematics and physics. 


Regular Course 
Second year: Mathematics 225, 226, 227, Physics 23, 24, 25. 
One other approved course may be added as an extra. 
Third year: Mathematics 333, 334, Physics 31, 32, 33, 34, 35a, 36. 


Fourth year: Mathematics 441, 342a, 444, 446a or 448b, Physics 42, 43, 
44b, 48, 


Applied Mathematics Option 
Second year: As in regular course above. 
Third year: Mathematics 228a, 333, 334, Physics 31, 33, 34, 35a, 36. , 


Fourth year: Mathematics 441, 342a, 444, 446a, 448b, 449b, Physics 
42, 43, 44b, 


Note—Mathematics 331=Physics 31 and Mathematics 441 =Physics 41. 


Students intending to proceed later with advanced or graduate training 
in Meteorology may, with the approval of the departments concerned, 
substitute courses 414a, 414b Meteorology, in the Department of 
Geography (see page 1082) instead of one full or two half courses in 
Fourth year Mathematics. 
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It is recommended that a reading knowledge of scientific French 
and German be acquired before the end of the Fourth year, in courses 


(c), (d), (f), and (g) above. 


(h) Engineering Physics. 

This course, leading to a B.Eng. degree, is fully described in the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Engineering. 

See also Engineering option in Honours Mathematics and Physics, as 
given on page 1128. 


(i) Courses in the Faculty of Engineering. 
These are described in detail in the Announcement of the Faculty 


of Engineering. 


MEDAL 
Attention is drawn to the Ann Molson Gold Medal, awarded annually. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN PURE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


Organized courses of study are available for graduate work leading to 
a Master’s degree. Details are available in the Announcement of the 


Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


MUSIC 
MEMBERS OF THE FacuLty or Music 


The courses in Music are open to those who have the qualifications for 
the regular courses of Music given in the Faculty of Music. The following 
courses may be taken as electives in the Faculty of Arts and Science. The 
first course of Music is for those who have offered Music as a Matricula- 


tion subject. 
1. FIRST YEAR (Full course). 
Harmony 101 (Faculty of Music) 


Three hours, 


An elementary course in written and keyboard harmony comprising 
a study of the following harmonic materials and techniques: 

Triads and dominant seventh chords in all dispositions and inversions; 
principles of chord progression; part-writing drills; study of the con- 
ventional harmonic formulas and cadences; harmonic analysis; har- 
monization of melody and bass (unfigured) in Bach chorale style using 
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triads, dominant seventh chords and elementary modulations; im- 
provisation of short chorale melodies and of short harmonic progressions. 


Texts: McHose, Basic Principles of the Techniques of 18th and 
19th Century Composition (Chs. 13-31); McHose, Keyboard and 
Dictation Manual (Chs. 1-9). 


Students will also be required to devote three hours weekly to aural 
training. 
2. SECOND YEAR (Full course). 
History and Analysis 101 (Faculty of Music). 


Four hours. 


3. THIRD YEAR (Full course). 
History and Analysis 201 (Faculty of Music). 
Four hours. 
Music of the Classical and Romantic Periods. A comparative study 


of selected masterworks of both periods aimed at a definition of the 
classical-romantic anthithesis in terms of musical styles. 


Texis: Lang, Music in Western Civilization; Boyden, An Introduction 
to Music. 


4, FOURTH YEAR (Full course). 
History and Analysis 301 (Faculty of Music). 
Fours hours, 


Music of the Renaissance and Baroque periods. A study of the style 
and character of Renaissance and Baroque ‘music considered both auto- 
nomously and in relation to the intellectual and aesthetic currents of 
these periods. The course will include detailed analysis of contrapuntal 
forms. 


Texts: Apel and Davison, Historical Anthology of Music, Vol. 2; 
Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Professors T. G. HENDERSON, Chairman 
RAYMOND KLIBANSKY 
J. W. MILLER 
Associate Professor CrecIL CurRRIE 
Assistant Professor ALASTAIR McKINNON 
Sessional Lecturers S. McCatrt 


J. D. Ross 
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GENERAL COURSES 
200. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. Second year (Full course). 


An introduction to the chief problems of Philosophy in connection 
with their development in Greek, mediaeval, and modern times. 


Lectures: 2 hours. Professors Henderson and Miller 


Conference groups: 1 hour. Professors Currie and McKinnon; Mr. 
McCall and Mr. Ross 


Reading: Socratic Dialogues (Nelson); Descartes (Nelson); Hume 
(Nelson); James, Pragmatism (Meridian), 
300. ErHics. Second year (Full course). 
The main types of ethical theory. 
Lectures and conferences: 3 hours. Professor McKinnon 


Reading: Plato, Republic; Hobbes, Leviathan; Butler, Fifteen Sermons; 
Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals; Mill, 


BED ww 


Utilitarianism; Lewis, Ground and Nature of the Right. C 

iy 

310. LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD (Full course). & 
Deductive logic: introduction to modern symbolic logic with em- 4 
phasis upon applications. Inductive logic and scientific method: verifica- Ri 
tion, probability, hypothesis, and related topics. " 

3 hours. Professor Miller My 

y 

Textbook: Miller, Exercises in Iniroductory Symbolic Logic. " 

al 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 200, or consent of lecturer. 


P, 
320, AESTHETICS (Full course), A philosophical treatment of certain problems 
in the spheres of art and criticism. Among the subjects discussed will be: ia 
the nature of aesthetic experience and of the artistic object; the inter- om 
pretation of a work of art; artistic form; the criteria of aesthetic value. 4 
Illustrations and examples will be drawn from a variety of different arts, 
including music and poetry. by 
3 hours. Mr. McCall and Mr. Ross i 


Prerequisite: At least one full course in philosophy. With the consent yi 
of the lecturers, certain students may be permitted to take this course 
without this requirement being fulfilled. 


Reading: R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art; H. Osborne, 
Aesthetics and Criticism; S. Langer, Feeling and Form. 


330. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION (Full course). A discussion of the main problems 
of the philosophy of religion as considered in the works of various 
philosophers. 


3 hours. Professor McKinnon 
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Reading: Anselm, Monologium and Proslogium (Open Court); Aquinas, 
Selected Writings (Everyman’s Library); Pascal, Pensées (Everyman's 
Library); Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion (Nelson); 
Kant, Selections (Scribner's); Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments 
Princeton); Bergson, Two Sources of Morality and Religion (Doubleday). 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 200. 


HISTORICAL 


350. GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Third and Fourth years (Full course). The theory 


360. 


Ww 


of knowledge and metaphysics of Plato and Aristole, with special 
reference to Plato’s Phaedrus, Ion Symposium, Republic (Books V-VII) 
Theaetetus, and Timaeus; and Aristole’s Physics, Metaphysics, De 
Anima, and Poetics. 

3 hours. Professor Henderson 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 200 or 300, except for students in Honours 
courses in Greek. 


Reading: The Dialogues of Plato (Random House); Introduction to 
Aristotle (Modern Library). 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY (Full course). Modern philosophers from Bacon 
to Kant. 
3 hours, Professor Currie 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 200. 


Reading: Bacon, Novum Organum; Locke, Essay Concerning Human 
Inderstanding; Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge; Spinoza, 
Ethics, Books I and II; Leibniz, New Essays, and other writings; 
Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Treatise of Human 
Nature, Book 1; Kant, Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics. 


. MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHY (Full course). Main problems 


of mediaeval philosophy in their development from Plotinus and St. 
Augustine to the Fifteenth Century, with special reference to Boethius, 
Scotus Eriugena, Anselm, Abailard, the School of Chartres, St. Thomas, 
Master Eckhart, Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, Nicholas of Cues, 
Marsilio Ficino, and Pico della Mirandola. 


Reading: St. Augustine, Confessions (Loeb Library), and City of God 
(Everyman’s Library, London 1945); Boethius, The Consolation of Phil- 
osophy (Garnier); selections from Mediaeval Philosophers, vols. I-II 
(Modern Student’s Library, Scribner’s). 


3 hours. Professor Klibansky 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 200; or consent of lecturer. 
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SYSTEMATIC AND ADVANCED COURSES 
400, ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF POLITICS (Full course). 


Reading: (1) Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics. 


(2) Plato, Crito, Gorgias, Republic, Statesman; Aristotle, Politics; 
Thomas Aquinas, selected portions from the Summa Theologica and the 
Summa contra Gentiles; Machiavelli, The Prince and Discourses (New York 
1940); Locke, The Second Treatise of Civil Government, and A Letter on 
Toleration (Oxford 1946); Kant, Perpetual Peace; Hegel, Philosophy of 
History (Scribner) and Philosophy of Right (Oxford 1942); Mill, On 
Liberty and Considerations on Representative Government (Oxford 1946); 
M. Oakeshott, The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe 
(Cambridge 1944), 

3 hours, Professors Miller and Klibansky 
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Prerequisite: Philosophy 300. Honours students from other depart- 
ments may be admitted with the consent of the lecturers. 


410, PROBLEMS OF LOGIC, EPISTEMOLOGY, AND METAPHysIcs (Full course). 


(a) An examination of fundamental problems of logic, theory of 
knowledge, and metaphysics will be made on the basis of selected readings 
in the works of Kant, Husserl, Cassirer, as well as of Russell and some 
other contemporary authors. 

(6) The philosophy of Whitehead. 

3 hours. Professors Klibansky and Henderson 


Prerequisites: Philosophy 200, 310 or 350 or 360. 


420. SEMINAR ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT (Full course) 
3 hours. Professor Currie 
1957-58: Kant's Theory of Knowledge 


Reading: Kant, The Critique of Pure Reason (trans, N. K. Smith). 


Wwtiais ALESIS A EPS 


(1958-59: Kant’s Theory of Morals, Politics and Religion) 


440, SEMINAR ON PHILOSOPpHY—I (Full course). if 
% 
Subject for 1957-58: Issues in Contemporary Philosophy. Hy 

3 hours. The Staff 


Reading: to be announced. 
Prerequisites: See note following course 450. 
450, SEMINAR ON PHILOSOPHY—II (Full course). 
Philosophy of History. 


3 hours. Professor Klibansky 
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An examination of the nature of historical knowledge. Basic concepts 
and their philosophical implications. The logical and metaphysical 
character of modern interpretations of the meaning of history. 


(Not given in 1957-58) 
Prerequisites: The above seminar courses are open to Fourth year 


Honours and Graduate students; or may be taken with special consent 
of the lecturer, 


HONOURS COURSES 


Full Honours students will take at least the following courses: 


Second year: Philosophy 200, (300). 
Third year: Philosophy, 300, 310, 350 and 360. 
Fourth year: Philosophy, 400, 410 and 420. 


Full Honours students are advised to take Philosophy 200 and 300 
in the Second year. 


At the conclusion of the Fourth year, there is a comprehensive exam- 
ination on the total work done in the field of Philosophy, which will take 
the place of examinations in the courses of that year. For Full Honours 
students the examination will consist of three papers; one in the history of 
philosophy, one in ethics, and one in systematic philosophy (logic, epis- 
temology, and metaphysics). Students pursuing a Joint Honours course 
will take two of the papers, the selection being made in accordance 
with the combined subject-matter of their course of study. The examina- 
tion will presume a knowledge of the major classical works in each of 
these fields, some of which may not be dealt with in any lecture course 
or seminar. 


JOINT HONOURS 


The following courses in Joint Honours may be taken: 


Economics and Philosophy (see under Department of Economics and Political 
Science). 


English and Philosophy (see under Department of English), 
French and Philosophy (see under Department of Romance Languages). 
German and Philosophy (see under Department of German). 
Greek and Philosophy (see under Department of Classics). 
History and Philosophy (see under Department of History). 
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Latin and Philosophy (see under Department of Classics). 
Mathematics and Philosophy (see under Department of Mathematics). 
Philosophy and Political Science. 
2nd year: Philosophy 200 and 300, Political Science 211H, Economics 
211H (Note: Philosophy 300 may be taken in the Third 
year if desired). 


3rd year: Philosophy 350 or 360, Political Science 311, 

4th year: Philosophy 350 and 360 (whichever not taken before), 
Philosophy 400, Political Science courses 353b, 351, and 
A41la. 


At the end of the Fourth year students taking Joint 
Honours in Philosophy and Political Science will write a 
Final Honours Comprehensive Examination consisting of 
the following papers: 


Ethics and Political Philosophy, 
The History of Philosophy, 


Major Paper in Political Science, 


Sais APs DB EE>> tA 


Special Subject in Political Science. 


oot 

all 

CONTINUATION COURSES Y 
Students interested in studying Philosophy in conjunction with other 
subjects are advised to take their selected courses in Philosophy in the 

sequences indicated below in connection with the other studies. - 

1, Philosophy with one or more studies in the social sciences, e.g., 8 

economics, history, politics, psychology, and sociology: ig 

Philosophy 200, 300, 310, 330, 350, 400. G 

' , fv 

2. Philosophy, with one or more studies in the natural sciences, e.g, i 


biochemistry, botany, chemistry, genetics, physics, zoology: 


Philosophy 200, 310, 360, 410. 


3. Philosophy with studies in English or Foreign Literature: 
Philosophy 200, 300, 320, 330, 350, 360. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 
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PHYSICS 


Professors G. A. Woonton, Chairman 
J. S. Foster 

J. S. MarsHALL 

Associate Professors R. E. BELL 
K. L. S. Gunn 

W. M. Martin 

ANNA I. MCPHERSON 

E. R. PouNDER 

F. R. TERRovux 

H. G. I. Watson 

Assistant Professor W. F. HirscHFELD 
Lecturers M. L, DE ANGELIs 
C. R. CROWELL 

T. W. R. EAst 

E. J. STANSBURY 

W. M. TELFoRD 


FIRST YEAR COURSES* 


ii. 


111. 


GENERAL COURSE (Full course). A general course covering the elemen- 
tary portions of mechanics, sound, heat, magnetism, electricity, light, 
and atomic physics. Simple applications of fundamental principles to 
well known phenomena are explained with the aid of demonstrations, 
laboratory work, and numerical examples, 

3 hours. Professors Gunn and Hitschfeld 


Laboratory (11L): 2 hours Professor McPherson and Demonstrators 


Texts: Mendenhall, Eve, Keys, and Sutton, College Physics (Heath); 
An Elementary College Course in Experimental Physics (Renouf). 


MECHANICS AND ELECTRICITY (Fac.Eng.1311) (Full course).** An 
introductory course covering the elementary portions of mechanics, 
magnetism, electricity, and atomic physics. Simple applications of 


*These courses may be taken in the Second or Third years by B.A. or 
B.Com. students provided that their timetables permit. 
**Physics 111 along with Physics 22a and Physics 22b constitute a 
two-year survey course. Physics 111 is intended to be taken only by 
students who plan no further courses in Physics after Physics 22a and 
22b. All other first year students should register for Physics 11. 
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fundamental principles to well known phenomena are explained with 
the aid of demonstrations, laboratory work, and numerical examples. 


3 lectures per week, session.* Professors Martin and Bell 


Laboratory, 2 hours per week, session. Professor McPherson 
Texts: Marshall & Pounder, Physics (Macmillan); An Elementary 
College Course in Experimental Physics (Renouf Publishing Co.) 


SECOND YEAR COURSEST 


22a. HEAT (Fac. Eng. 1320) (Half course). Temperature, kinetic theory, heat 4 
engines, throttling, evaporation hygrometry, heat transfer, radiation, A 
and expansion. fA 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Marshall and Dr. Stansbury b 

\ 
Laboratory (22aL): 2 hours. fa 
Professors Terroux and McPherson and Demonstrators 
Prerequisite: Physics 11. R 
Texts: Marshall & Pounder, Physics (Macmillan), Heat, Light and & 
enouf be 
Sound Laboratory Manual (Renouf). ¢ 
] 
22b. SOUND AND LIGHT (Fac. Eng. 1322) (Half course). Simple harmonic Hil 
motion, waves, interference, moving sources, diffraction, vibrating " 
¥ 


systems, intensity level, audibility, musical scales, and acoustics. Waves [ 
ve 


and rays, lenses and mirrors, aberrations, the eye, optical apparatus, 


illumination, interference, polarized light. The wave theory developed 


g 

in sound is used for light. K 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Marshall and Dr. Stanbury 

Laboratory (22bL): 2 hours. fe 

Professors Terroux and McPherson and Demonstrators ; 

A 


Prerequisite: Physics 11. 


Texts: Marshall and Pounder, Physics (Macmillan); Heat, Light by 

and Sound Laboratory Manual (Renouf). f 
SrA fi 

23, ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM (Fac. Eng. 1340, 1344) (Full course). “A 
My 


The fundamentals of magnetism, electrostatics, current electricity, 
electromagnetic induction, electrodynamics, theory of simple circuits, 


*Voluntary tutorials are provided to assist students in 111. 


{Courses 22, 23, 24 or 25 may be taken by B.A. or B.Sc. students 
Third year provided that their timetables permit. 


(general course) in their 
tudents in their Fourth year 


Courses 23, 24, or 25 may be taken by B.A s 
provided that their timetables permit. 
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elementary electronics. Demonstrations, applications, and numerical 
examples are emphasized. The laboratory course is essential and com- 
plementary to the lectures, illustrating main principles and providing 
a thorough introduction to the theory and use of common electrical 
apparatus, 

2 hours and one tutorial Professor Pounder and Dr. Crowell 


or 2 hours and 23H* Professor Watson 


Laboratory (23L) 3 hours. 
Professors Pounder and Watson and Demonstrators 


Prerequisite: Physics 11. Mathematics 224 or 225 to be taken con- 
currently. 


Text: Ward, Introduction to Electrical Engineering (Prentice-Hall). 


Reference books: Signal Training Manual, Vol. II, Part I, Electricity 
and Magnetism (H.M. Stationery Office); Page, Lessons in Electricity 
(Macmillan); Brown, Electricity and Magnetism (Holt); Starling, Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism (Longmans Green); Sears, Electricity and Magnetism 
(Addison-Wesley). Shortley and Williams, Physics Vol. II (Prentice- 
Hall). 


23X. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM (Half course). Same as course 23 without 


24, 


laboratory work. 
2 hours and 1 tutorial. Professor Pounder 


(Note: This course, without laboratory, may be taken by Third year 
Honours students in Chemistry, at the request of the Chemistry De- 
partment.) 


DYNAMICS (Half course). Kinematics, vectors, motion under gravity, 
laws of motion, applications, impulse, work and energy in linear motion 
and rotation, projectiles, collision of elastic bodies, normal accelerations, 
simple harmonic motion, wave motion, pendulum, moments of inertia. 
Students are required to work a large number of problems. (Elementary 
applications of calculus are included.) 

First term: 1 hour. Second term: 2 hours. Professor Terroux 

Prerequisite: Physics 11. 


Text: Loney, Statics and Dynamics (C.U.P.). 


*In the case of Honours students, the tutorials are replaced by sup- 
plementary lectures (23H) on the more advanced parts of this course, 
including, in particular, the properties of electric and magnetic fields. 
(No examination is required on this part of the course.) 
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25. STATICS AND HyDROsTATICS (Half course). Statics of particles and rigid 
bodies acted on by forces in one plane, centre of gravity, friction, funicular 
polygon, virtual work. Fluid pressure, specific gravity, centre of pressure. 
Hooke’s law and elements of elasticity, bending of beams and struts, 
Solutions of numerous problems by graphical and analytical methods 
required. (Elementary applications of calculus are included.) 


First term: 2 hours, Second term: 1 hour. Professor Hitschfeld 
Prerequisite: Physics 11, 


Text: Short, Elementary Statics (Oxford University Press). 


27b. ASTROPHYSICS. (Half course). Elementary review of the determination 
of the positions, sizes, motions and temperatures of the stars. Spectro- 
scopy as applied to the problems of astrophysics. Practice measurements 
and analysis of typical stellar spectrograms. 
Second term: 2 hours, laboratory (27L): 2 hours. Professor McPherson 
Prerequisite: Physics 11. 


Reference books: Russel, Dugan and Stewart, Vols. I, II, Astronomy 
(Ginn); Aitken, The Binary Stars (Univ. of California Pub.) 


THIRD YEAR COURSES* 


31. STATICS, DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE, AND RIGID DYNAMICS (Mathematics 
331.) (Fac. Eng. 1368) (Full course). 


(a) Dynamics of a particle in one and two dimensions, motion of pair 
of particles, introduction to dynamics of rigid bodies, mass systems. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Terroux 
Texts: Lamb, Statics (C.U.P.); Lamb, Dynamics (C.U.P.). 
Reference books: Synge and Griffith, Principles of Mechanics (McGraw- 


Hill); Slater and Frank, Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). Lindsay, Physical 
Mechanics (Van Nostrand). 


(6) Central orbits and scattering problems. Lagrangian and Hamil- 
tonian equations. Rotations. Motion of rigid bodies, principal axes and 
moments of inertia. Normal modes of vibration and characteristic 


*Courses 31 to 35 may be taken by qualified general course students in 
the fourth year, if timetable permits. General course students of the 
Third and Fourth years may attend courses 31, 33, or 34, only if they have 
obtained at least second class standing in the respective prerequisites to 
these courses. 
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frequencies of oscillating systems, with applications to atomic and 

molecular physics. 

Second term: 3 hours. Professor Charles Fox 
Text: Slater and Frank, Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). 


Reference books: Goldstein, Classical Mechanics. (Addison Wesley); 
Corben and Stehle, Mechanics (Wiley). 


Prerequisite to both parts: Physics 24, 25; Mathematics 225. 


32. PROPERTIES OF MATTER (Fac. Eng. 1366) (Half course)... The standard 
properties of matter—elasticity, gravitation, surface tension and viscosity 
—are studied in both lectures and laboratory. A few lectures are devoted 
to errors in measurement and their treatment. 


1 hour; laboratory (32L): 3 hours. Professor Gunn 
Prerequisite: Physics 11, 24, 25; Mathematics 224 or 225; 


Reference books: Smith, General Properties of Matter (Arnold); Newman 
and Searle, General Properties of Matter (Benn); Beers, Introduction to the 
Theory of Error (Addison-Wesley). 


33. ELECTRONICS CIRCUITS AND INSTRUMENTS (Half course). Theory and 
application of electronic devices with emphasis on the instruments used 
in scientific research. 

1 hour; Laboratory (33L), 2 hours Professor Bell 
Prerequisite: Physics 23. 


Reference Books: Cruft Laboratory Staff, Electronic Circuits and 
Tubes (McGraw-Hill); Reich, Theory and Application of Electron Tubes 
(McGraw-Hill); Valley and Wallman, Vacuum Tube Amplifiers (McGraw- 
Hill); Chance et al., Waveforms (McGraw-Hill). 


34, HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS (Fac. Eng. 1342) (Full course). Thermo- 
dynamic systems and variables. The zeroth, first and second laws. 
The thermodynamics of: heat engines; two-phase systems, including a 
statement of the third law; thermoelectricity; Joule-Thomson effect; 
thermionic emission; thermal radiation. Kinetic theory of gases, intro- 
duction to statistical mechanics. 


2 hours. Professor Hitschfeld 
Prerequisites: Physics 22a and Mathematics 224 or 225. 


Text: Sears, Introduction to Heat, Thermodynamics, Kinetic Theory 
and Statistical Mechanics (Addison-Wesley) 

Reference books: Zemansky, Heat and Thermodynamics (McGraw-Hill); 
Hoare, Textbook of Thermodynamics (Longmans Green); Sir James 
Jeans, Kinetic Theory of Gases (C.U.P.); Worthing and Halliday, Heat 
(Wiley). 
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35a. ELECTRON PHysics (Fac. Eng. 1362) (Half course). Charge and mass 


36. 


of theelectron. The electron asa constituent of matter: atomic structure; 
electrons in metals and insulators. Liberation of electrons from matter; 
thermionic emission, secondary emission, photoelectric emission, ioniza- 
tion processes, electrical discharges in gases. Control of free electrons: 
electron ballistics, electron optics. Wave characteristics of the electron; 
electron diffraction. Applied electronics: cathode-ray oscillograph, X-ray 
tubes, electron microscope, radio-tubes. 
First term: 2 hours. 

Prerequisite: Physics 23. 

Reference books: Stranathan, The Particles of Modern Physics (Blakis- 
ton); Millman and Seely, Electronics (McGraw-Hill); Richtmyer and 
Kennard, Introduction to Modern Physics (McGraw-Hill). 


Professor Pounder 


ADVANCED LIGHT (Fac. Eng. 1364) (Full Course). The essentials of 
geometrical and physical optics with advanced laboratory work. Electro- 
magnetic theory, interference, diffraction, polarization, simple spectrum 
analysis, determination of fine structure of spectral lines, Zeeman effect, 
theory and use of optical apparatus (e.g., glass and quartz spectographs, 
Lummer plates, interferometers, and polarimeters). 


First term: 2 hours. Second term: 1 hour. Laboratory (36L): 3 hours 


(session). Professor McPherson 


Prerequisites: Physics 11, Mathematics 224 or 225. 

Reference books: Morgan, Introduction to Geometrical and Physical 
Optics (McGraw-Hill); Robertson, Physical Optics (Van Nostrand); 
Wood, Physical Optics (Macmillan); Jenkins and White, Fundamentals 
of Optics, (McGraw-Hill); Hardy and Perrin, The Principles of Optics 


(McGraw-Hill). 


FOURTH YEAR COURSES 
41, MATHEMATICAL PHysics (Mathematics 441) (Fac. Eng. 1390) (Full course). 


Vibration problems, eigenfunctions and eigenvalues, sound waves, scatter- 
ing problems. Fourier transforms and application to problems of heat 
heat conduction and diffusion. Introduction to statistical mechanics 


and wave mechanics. 


3 hours. Professor P. R. Wallace (Mathematics) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 333. 

Reference books: Margenau and Murphy, 
and Chemistry (McGraw-Hill); Coulson, Waves (Oliver and Boyd); 
Lindsay, Concepts and Methods of Theoretical. Physics (Van Nostrand); 
Joos, Theoretical Physics (Blackie); Sommerfeld, Partial Differential 
Equations (Academic Press); Born, Atomic Physics (Blackie); Menzel, 


Mathematical Physics (Prentice-Hall). 


The Mathematics of Physics 
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42. 


43, 


44b, 


ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY (Fac. Eng. 1388) (Half course). Field 
theory; electrostatics; Laplace’s equation; dielectrics; magnetic fields 
of currents; magnetic materials, electromagnetic induction and Max- 
well’s equations; electromagnetic waves and energy flow; scalar and 
vector potentials. Application of these fundamental ideas is made to 
some of the following topics: skin effect; propagation of waves in con- 
ducting media; propagation of guided waves; the electromagnetic founda- 
tion of the optical laws of reflection and refraction; diffraction; radiation 
from antennae. 

First term: 2 hours. Second term: 1 hour. Professor Woonton 


Prerequisites: Physics 23 and Mathematics 333. 
Text: Slater and Frank, Electromagnetism (McGraw-Hill). 


Reference book: Ramo and Whinnery, Fields and Waves in Modern 
Radio (Wiley). 


ATOMIC PHysics (Fac. Eng. 1382) (Full course). Atoms, molecules and 
quanta; optical spectroscopy and classification of spectral lines; thermal 
radiation and the origin of the quantum theory; the nuclear atom and 
the Bohr theory of the hydrogen spectrum; Bohr-Sommerfeld quantiza- 
tion; further details of atomic spectra, the vector model, Zeeman effect; 
the periodic table; X-rays. 


The advent of quantum mechanics, the uncertainty principle, the 
exclusion principle; the Schroedinger equation and some. applications. 
Molecular spectra; microwave spectroscopy. Some current topics in 
atomic physics. 

2 hours; laboratory (43L), 3 hours. Professor Martin and Dr. Telford 

Nore: The first half of this course, 43a, may be taken as a half course. 

Prerequisite: Physics 35a. 


Reference books: Peaslee, Elemenis of Atomic Physics (Prentice-Hall); 
Richtmeyer and Kennard, Introduction to Modern Physics (McGraw-Hill); 
Sawyer, Experimental Spectroscopy (Prentice-Hall); Herzberg, Atomic 
Spectra and Atomic Structure (Dover); Slater, Modern Physics (McGraw- 
Hill). 


RADIOACTIVITY. (Fac. Eng. 1392) (Half course.) The phenomena of 
radioactive disintegration and the laws of transformations of successive 
products. The nature and properties of the radiations, methods of 
detection and of measurement. Mechanisms of absorption and scatter- 
ing. Neutrons, positrons, and the constitution of nuclei. Methods of 
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47a. 


48. 


producing artificial disintegrations and their products. Introduction to 
nuclear physics. 
Second term: 2 hours; laboratory (44L), held with 43L, second term. 
Professor Terroux 
Prerequisite: Physics 35a. 


Reference books: Rutherford, Chadwick, and Ellis, Radiations from 
Radioactive Substances (C.U.P.); Hevesy and Paneth, A Manual of 
Radioactivity (C.U.P.); Cork, Radioactivity and Nuclear Physics (Van 
Nostrand); Lapp and Andrews, Nuclear Radiation Physics (Prentice-Hall); 
Semat, Introduction to Atomic and Nuclear Physics (Rinehart); Kaplan, 
Nuclear Physics (Addison-Wesley). 


APPLIED GEOPHYSICS. (Fac. Eng. 1360.) (Half course.) An introduc- 
tion to geophysical methods of prospecting and of investigating sub- 
surface structure. The theories, the uses, and the limitations of various 
magnetic, electrical, gravitational, and seismic methods are explained 
and compared. The practical operation of the instruments is reviewed, 
and actual field results are obtained and analysed. When possible, 
students will be given some practical experience in the field. Laboratory 
facilities are available. 
First term: 2 hours. Professor Watson 
Prerequisite: Physics 23. 
Text: Eve and Keys, Applied Geophysics, 4th ed. (Cambridge Univ. 
Press) Dobrin, Introduction to Geophysical Prospecting (McGraw-Hill). 


Reference books: Heiland, Geophysical Exploration (Prentice-Hall); 
Jakosky, Exploration Geophysics (Trija Publishing Company). 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS (Fac. Eng. 1384) (Full course), _ D-C- 
instruments and measurements, complete galvanometer theory, in. 
strument calibration; A-C. circuit theory, operational methods, applica- 
tions; measurements at power, audio, and radio frequencies; measure- 
ments with Lecher wires; construction and testing of simple electrical 
devices; absolute measurements. 
First term: 1 hour. Second term: 2 hours. Laboratory 3 hours (session). 
Professor Watson and Mr. deAngelis 

Prerequisite: . Physics 23. 

Texts:s Stout, Basic Electrical Measurements (Prentice-Hall); Harris, 
Electrical Measurements (Wiley). 

Reference books: Law, Electrical Measurements (McGraw-Hill); 
Hague, Alternating Current Bridge Methods (Pitman); Harnwell, Prin- 
ciples of Electricity and Electromagnetism (McGraw-Hill); Campbell 
and Childs, The Measurement of Inductance, Capacitance, and Frequency 
(Macmillan). 
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HONOURS COURSE IN MATHEMATICS AND. PHYSICS 


Prerequisite: High standing in First year Mathematics, Physics 11 or 21 

or 22. First Year students intending to take this Honours course are 

advised to take Physics 22 and Mathematics 113, if their time table per- 

mits; in this case they should also attend that part of Physics 11 which 

deals with electricity and magnetism. * 

Second year: Mathematics 225, 226, 227a, 227b; Physics 23, 24, 25. 
(One other approved course may be added as an extra.) 


Third year: Mathematics 333, 334; Physics 31, 32, 33, 34, 35a, 36. 


Fourth year: Mathematics 342a, 441, 444, 446a or 448b; Physics 42, 
43, 44b, 48. 


Third and Fourth year Honours students are advised to attend the 
Physical Society and colloquia. 


It is recommended that a reading knowledge of scientific French and 
German should be obtained before the end of the Fourth year. 


OPTIONS IN THE HONOURS COURSE IN MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 
(1) Applied Mathematics Option 
Second year: (As indicated above.) 
Third year: Mathematics 228a, 333, 334; Physics 31, 33, 34, 35a, 36. 


Fourth year: Mathematics 342a, 441, 444, 446a, 448b, 449b; Physics 42, 
43, 44b. 


(NoteE:—Physics 31 = Mathematics 331; and Physics 41 = Mathe- 
matics 441, ‘‘Physics 31" and ‘Mathematics 441” should, however, be 
used in all forms and records.) 


(2) Engineering Option 

Subject to the approval of the Chairmen of the Departments of Physics, 
Mathematics, and Electrical Engineering, Honours students in Mathe- 
matics and Physics who desire some training in Engineering may sub- 
stitute Electrical Engineering courses 460 and 462 for Physics 32 and 36 in 
the Third year; these two courses would then be taken in their Fourth 
year instead of one full or two half Mathematics courses. The summary 
of the courses for students taking this option would then be as follows: 


Third year: Mathematics 333, 334; Physics 31, 33, 34, 35; Electrical 
Engineering 460, 462. 


Fourth year: Mathematics 441, 444; Physics 32, 36, 42, 43, 44, 48. 


*Students should refer to the Physics Department Office before registering 
for Physics 22. 
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A student taking this option is eligible to receive the B.Sc. degree 
with Honours in Mathematics and Physics, and in a Fifth year he may 
proceed towards an M.Sc. degree by taking further courses in Physics 
and Electrical Engineering. 


Note:—The above option corresponds to the course formerly known as the 
in Mathematics and 


Engineering Physics division of the Honours C 
Physics. See the Announcement of the Faculty of Engineering for data con- 
cerning the course in Engineering Physics offered to students in Engineering. 


(3) Meteorology Option 

Students intending to proceed later with advanced or graduate training 
in Meteorology, may, with the approval of the departments concerned, 
substitute Geography 414a, 414b (Meteorology) (see page 1082) for one 
full or two half courses in Fourth year Mathematics. (Unless otherwise 
arranged, and also approved by the Mathematics Department, Mathe- 
matics 444 would be retained as in the Engineering option given above, 
but Geography 414 would be taken in the Fourth year and there would 
be no change in the Third year.) 


(4) Other Options 
Subject to the approval of the departments concerned, other alternative 
options may be substituted, as in the case above, for one of the Mathemat- 


ics courses. 


JOINT HONOURS 


Physics and Geology: See under Department of Geology. 


Physics and Physiology: 

First year: Mathematics 113; Physics 22; Chemistry 11; Biology 

100, English 100, 100C. 

Second year: Physics 23, 24; Chemistry 22, 24; Mathematics 225; 
Anatomy 1a or Zoology 322a. 
Physiology 31,32; Physics 31, 33, 48; Mathematics 333; 
Biochemistry 31. 
Fourth year: Physics 32, 41, 43, 44b; Physiology 41, 41L. 


Third year: 


CONTINUATION COURSES 
Physics 22 or other courses as listed for the Third year, 
below, by special permission. 


Physics 23, 24, 25, 27b or other courses by departmental 


Second year: 


Third year: 
permission, 
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Fourth year: Physics (32, 35a), (43a, 44b), (35a, 47), (35a, 44b) or 
other courses by departmental permission. 


Students selecting Physics as a Continuation Subject must also select 
Mathematics 224 or 225, and later (337a, 337b). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Professors F. C. MacIntosu, Chairman 
A. S. V. BurGENn 
H. Garcta-AROcHA 
Assistant Professors Simon DworKIN 
PAUL SEKELJ 
KATHLEEN G, TERROUX 
Lecturers A. L. JOHNSON 
G. C, SALMOIRAGHI 
P. B. STEWART 
Sessional Lecturers G. B. FRANK 


Nora HILDEBRAND 


200. pHystoLoGy. The Biology of Man. 
An account of the structure and functions of the human body, from 
the standpoint of the medical sciences, intended mainly for students who 
are not speclializing in biology. 


3 hours, including demonstrations. Professor Garcia 


No prerequisites. The course may not be taken earlier than the Second 
year, and does not count as prerequisite for other courses in Physiology 
or for Biochemistry 31. A student may not take for credit both Physiology 
200 and Physiology 22, or Physiology 200 and Biology 100. 


22, ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. (Full course.) For Second and Third year 
Arts and Science students and students in the School of Physical and 
Occupational Therapy and the School for Graduate Nurses. An account 
of general physiological principles, combined with an introduction to 
basic techniques, intended primarily for students who will specialize in 
the biological sciences. 


2 hours lecture and three hours laboratory. Professor Terroux 
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Prerequisites: Chemistry 11, Physics 11, Biology 100, Chemistry 
22a, and Zoology 221 (the last two may be taken concurrently with 
Physiology 22). 

Text: Bell, Davidson, and Scarborough, Textbook of Physiology 
and Biochemistry. 


31. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. (One and one-half courses.) This course is similar 
to the First year medical course in physiology, but omits lectures on the 
nervous system and the special senses. 

3 hours lecture, 3 hours laboratory, and seminar. Professor MacIntosh 

Prerequisite: Physiology 22. By special permission, students may be 
admitted who have completed the prerequisites for Physiology 22 but 
have not taken that course. The size of the class is limited by laboratory 
space: priority will be given to Honours students, 


32, PHYSIOLOGY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM (Half course). The peripheral 
and the central nervous system, skeletal muscle and neuromuscular 
transmission, and the special senses. 

1 hour, and demonstrations, throughout the session. Professor Burns 


Prerequisites: As for Physiology 31. 


41, ADVANCED GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY (Full course). The action of drugs on 
tissues; cell structure, permeability, and ion transport; secretory 
mechanisms, 

First term: 3 hours, 8 hours laboratory, and seminar. Professor Burgen 


Prerequisites: Physiology 31 and 32. 


42. ADVANCED MAMMALIAN PHYSIOLOGY (Full course), Circulation, respira- 
tion, properties of excitable tissues, nervous system. 
Second term: 3 hours, 8 hours laboratory, and seminar. Professor Burgen 


Prerequisites: As for Physiology 41. 


43a. PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTATION (Half course). 
First term: 2 hours, and 3 hours laboratory. Professor Sekelj 


Prerequisites: Physiology 31 and 32, Physics 23. 


43b. SELECTED TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY (Half course). 
Second term: 2 hours, and experimental project. Dr. Salmoiraghi 


Prerequisites: Physiology 31 and 32. 
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HONOURS COURSE IN PHYSIOLOGY 


Students are normally admitted to Honours at the beginning of the 
Third year, on the basis of high standing in Physiology 22 and the other 
prerequisite courses. In exceptional cases, students who have not taken 
Physiology 22, but have completed the other prerequisite courses, may 
also be admitted to Honours at the beginning of the Third year: such 
students will then begin their study of Physiology with Physiology 31 


and 32. 
First year: 


Second year: 


Third year: 


Fourth year: 


Physics 11, Chemistry 11, Biology 100. 


Physiology 22, Zoology 221, Chemistry 22a and b, and 
either one or two of Chemistry 24, Physics 23, or Mathe- 
matics 224. 


Physiology 31 and 32, Biochemistry 31, Physics 23 (if 
not already taken), and either one or two of Biochemistry 
32, Chemistry 24, Mathematics 224, Zoology 322a. 


Physiology 41, 42, 43a, and 43b, and two courses from 
Biochemistry 32, 43, 45, Physics 22, 35a, 44b, Chemistry 
24, Zoology 322a, Anatomy 1a, Genetics 44. 


JOINT HONOURS COURSE IN PHYSICS AND PHYSIOLOGY: See under Depart- 
ment of Physics. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors D. O. HEBB, Chairman 

G. A. FERGUSON 
Associate Professor DALBIR BINDRA 
Assistant Professors WoopsurNn HERON 


W. E. LAMBERT 
P. M. MILNER 
M. S. Rapinovitcs 


Lecturer HELEN Manut 


Sessional Lecturer MouriEL STERN 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY=CENTRE 


Professor E. C, WEssTER, Director 
Assistant Professors W. N. McBain 

E. G. PosER 
Lecturers GEORGES DUFRESNE 
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Students interested in applied psychology (industrial, clinical, vocational 
guidance, etc.) should note that the undergraduate curriculum is not 
sufficient to prepare them for professional work. They will need an 
Honours degree or its equivalent, followed by a year at least of graduate 
study. Such students should consult Dr. Webster in planning their 
undergraduate course. 


21. INTRODUCTION TO pPsycHOLOGy. Second year. (Full course.) A 
biologically oriented outline of the modern approach to psychology. 


2 hours and one weekly conference. Professors Hebb and Bindra 


Prerequisite to all further courses in Psychology except Course 22. 


22a or b. PSYCHOLOGICAL STATISTICS. Second or Third year. (Half course.) 
The statistical analysis of psychological data; frequency distributions; 
graphic representation; measures of central tendency and variability; 
elementary probability theory; the normal probability curve; simple 
correlation methods; elementary sampling theory and tests of significance. 


First and second terms: 3 hours. 


31a. PHENOMENA OF PERCEPTION AND LEARNING. Third or Fourth year. (Half 
course.) Introduction to laboratory instruments and procedures in 
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which the student will investigate established phenomena of perception Ri 
and learning. iw 
First term: 1 hour; 4 hours laboratory. Ms 
Required of all Third year Honours students; open to general students P| 
only with the instructor’s consent. 4 
31b. EXPERIMENTAL METHODS (HUMAN). Third or Fourth year. (Half course.) Ps 
The student will be required to carry out an experimental project in some ri 
field of psychological investigation. 8 
Second term: 1 hour; 4 hours laboratory. Professor Lambert and Staff q 
Required of all Third year Honours students; open to general students i 
only with the instructor's consent. mn 
rn 

Ki 


33. DEVELOPMENT PSYCHOLOGY. Third year. (Full course.) The development 
of human behaviour from early prenatal stages to adolescence, with 
attention particularly to motor behaviour, language, intelligence, emotion, 
personality and social behaviour. 


3 hours. Professor Rabinovitch 


34a, THEORY OF MOTIVATION. Third year. (Half course.) Facts and theories 
of emotion and motivation. 
First term: 2 hours and one weekly conference. Professor Bindra 
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HUMAN MOTIVATION. Third year (Half course). A detailed consideration 
of the special methods employed in the study of human motivation, and 
a critical evaluation of current views of normal and abnormal personality. 


Second term: 2 hours and one weekly conference. Professor Bindra 


HUMAN ABILITY. Third year. (Half course.) An introduction to the 
description and theory of human ability, its correlates and the role of 
learning and heredity in its formation; factors producing changes in 
ability; sex, race and socio-economic differences, 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Ferguson 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BEHAVIOUR. Third or Fourth year. (Full 
course.) An advanced general course, primarily for the student in biology, 
dealing with such topics as intelligence, motivation, and social behavior 
in animals, from an evolutionary point of view. 


3 hours. Dr. Mahut 


Prerequisite: Psychology 21, and preferably a course in Zoology. 


LABORATORY, COMPARATIVE, Third or Fourth year. (Half course.) Labor- 
atory toaccompany Course 36. 50 hours laboratory work concentrated 
at some time during the term, by arrangement with the instructor. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 36, and consent of instructor. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Fourth year. (Full course.) Theories of social 
psychology; social aspects of general psychology; nature and development 
of group membership; social attitudes, their measurement and modi- 
fication. 


3 hours. Professor Lambert 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE. Fourth year and 
graduate. (Half course.) Modern theoretical issues, and systematic 
formulations, considered from the point of view of their origins. 


114 hours in both terms. Professor Milner 


EXPERIMENTAL PROBLEMS. Fourth year and graduate. (Half course.) 
Supervised investigation of a special field. Open to fourth year Honours 
students, 


11% hours in both terms. Professor Hebb 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Third or Fourth year. (Half course.) The 
relationship of behaviour to the nervous system, particularly with regard 
to the effect of modern neurophysiological conceptions on psychological 
theory. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Heron 


Text: Morgan and Stellar, Physiological Psychology. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
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46b, PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS OF PERCEPTION. Fourth year and graduate. (Half 
course.) Consideration of auditory, tactual, and visual phenomena in 
relation to current knowledge of neural processes. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Heron 


47a. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Fourth year. (Half course.) A critical survey 
of the applications of psychology to business and industry, with particular 
reference to the empirical bases of personnel selection and training. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor McBain 
Prerequisites: Psychology 21; Psychology 35a and 22b, or another 
full course. (The student who lacks Psychology 22a or b must have 
some knowledge of the statistics of the correlation.) 
Text: Ghiselli & Brown, Personnel and Industrial Psychology (2nd ed.). 


47b, HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. Fourth year. (Half course.) 
An introduction to the study of interpersonal relations, with illustrations 
drawn from business; discussion of alternative ways of describing and 
understanding human interaction. 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor McBain 
Prerequisites: Two previous full courses in psychology. 
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51. METHODS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION. Fourth year and graduate. (Half 
course.) Methods of measurement, reliability, validity, item analysis, etc. 
114 hours in both terms. Professor Webster 
boa 
HONOURS COURSES Cy 
Admission to Honours will normally take place at the beginning of the « 
Third Year, and be determined by the student’s standing in Psychology 
21, 22a or 22b, and in related subjects. If Psychology 22a has not been ol 
m 


taken in the Second year, this deficiency must be made up immediately. 


ae 
<2 


Granting of Honours will not depend on high marks alone, nor on 
taking a large number of courses in psychology, but on the student’s 
comprehension of psychological principles, knowledge of related fields, 
and his ability to express himself well. Honours standing will therefore 
be determined (a) by a comprehensive examination, (b) by a short thesis 
which will be judged for adequacy of presentation as well as content, 
and (c) by course standing. 

In each of their Third and Fourth years, Honours students will normally 
take two and a half courses in Psychology and the balance in related fields, 
including Philosophy as well as the Social and Biological Sciences. For 
the B.Sc. student a course in Physiology is required, and the prerequisites 
for it should be taken in the first two years. The B.A. student may take 
a sequence of Social-Science courses, approved by the Department, in 
place of Physiology. 
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CONTINUATION COURSES 
Second year: Psychology 21, 22a or 22b. 


Third year: B.A. students: Psychology 33, 34b, 35a; B.Sc., Psychology 
34a, 34b, 36, 37. 


Fourth year: B.A. students: Psychology 42, 43, 47a, 47b; B.Sc., 43, 
46a, 46b. 


RELIGION 


MEMBERS OF THE FacuLty oF DIVINITY 


Four courses in biblical literature, the philosophy of Christianity, and 
comparative religion are now open to B.A. and B.Sc. students in the 
Third and Fourth years. 


RELIGION la—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. ‘Tlird or Fourth year. (Half course.) 
The purpose is to give the student a critical appreciation of the literary 
and religious content of the Old Testament, seen in relation to the his- 
torical circumstances of its origin in the life of Israel and Judaism. In 
dealing with the religious context, ar attempt will be made to avoid any 
doctrinal or authoritative interpretations. 


Second term: three hours. Professor Frost 


RELIGION 1b—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Third or Fourth year. (Half course.) 
An introductory study of the New Testament designed to show the 
historical beginnings of Christianity in terms of its early expression. The 
literature will be set in the social andcultural environment of the Graeco- 
Roman world. The variety of its authorship and composition will be 
studied in order to show the structure of the Synoptic Gospels, the 
Pauline and other Epistles, the Johannine Gospel and Epistles. An appre- 
ciation will be given of the distinctive, cultural values of the various books. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Caird 


RELIGION 2—THE GROWTH AND MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY. Third or Fourth 
year. (Full course.) The purpose of this course is to present Christianity 
as an influence on thought and civilization in terms of its own historical 
development. Beginning with the life and teaching of Jesus, the more 
significant stages will be studied, particularly with reference to the 
Graeco-Roman-Judaic world in which Christianity arose, the influence of 
St. Augustine, the mediaeval order of life, the rise of modern thought, 
and the expansion of European civilization, with a discussion of the 
contemporary relevance of Christian ideas to thought and action. 

3 hours. 
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Texts: The New Testament; R. W. Moore, The Furtherance of the 
Gospel; G. B. Caird, The Truth of the Gospel; Bettenson, Documents of 
the Christian Church. 


RELIGION 3—RELIGION IN THE ORIENT. Third or Fourth year. (Full course.) 
An introduction to the great religions of the Orient, with special emphasis 
on one of them. Each year there will be in the first term, after a brief 
reference to the religion of pre-historic man and of modern “‘primitive”’ 
societies, a prefatory general survey dealing synoptically with each of the 
main faiths. In the second term, a fuller historical study will be made of 
one of the Oriental religions, its teaching, institutions, and cultural 
achievements, with an attempt to interpret what it means to its adherents, 
3 hours. Professor W. C. Smith 


(N.B. These classes will be conducted in Divinity Hall, 3520 University 
Street. Students intending to take these classes should inquire at the 
office of the Dean, Divinity Hall, concerning arrangements.) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


French Section 


SFREPssR BED wy 


Professor J. E. L. Launay, Chairman 

of the Department " 
Associate Professor H&éLENE LARIVIERE A 
Assistant Professors YVONNE CHAMPIGNEUL 


MICHEL EUVRARD 

Louis D’HAUTESERVE 
MarIk-THERESE REVERCHON 
Anpré& A. RIGAULT 
TADEUSZ ROMER 


wWwHais ILE 


Lecturers G. D. JAcKson 
DOMINIQUE PENOT 
Italian Section rf 
Associate Professor ANTONIO D’ANDREA 
Assistant PAMELA STEWART } 
Spanish Section 
Associate Professor L. B. Harrop 
Assistant Professors Rosina E, HENRY 
G, F. STEGEN 
Lecturer Monica Harvey 
Assistant Henry SANDOVAL 
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FRENCH 


The Department offers no beginners’ courses in French, and French is 
the only language used in lectures, except in First year composition 
classes. Students with little knowledge of spoken French will find it 
necessary to do extra work to acquire some fluency in the language and 
sufficient aural comprehension. They are advised to attend a session 
of the French Summer School before enrolling in a regular French class, 
The French Summer School also offers McGill B.A. students courses 
which, in certain circumstances, can be counted for credit in lieu of the 
regular First or Second year courses offered during the winter session. 
For further information regarding credit courses in the French Summer 
School apply to the Secretary of the Department. 


Both oral and written examinations are held on each year’s work. 


The oral examination (in both General and Honours courses) counts 
for 50 per cent. 


Students who intend to take Honours in French in their Second year 
must take a course in Latin or Greek in their First year. 


GENERAL COURSES— 
FIRST YEAR COURSES 
Students registering for First year French have a choice of two courses: 


A French 11 Advanced. 
This course is open to: 
(a) students whose first language is French, 


(b) those English-speaking students who have obtained at least 
80% in their Junior School Certificate or High School Leaving 
Certificate or the equivalent diploma which secured their admission 
to the University. 


All students who have registered for French 11 Advanced will undergo a 
test at the beginning of the term and those who do not satisfy the require- 
ments will automatically revert to French 13 Regular. 

B_ French 13 Regular. 

This course is designed: 


(a) to supplement previous training in oral-aural comprehension, 
grammar and vocabulary so that students can proceed to further 
courses with an adequate linguistic equipment. 


(b) to teach the basic facts of French civilization which underlie the 
development of French literature and fine arts, 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES — FRENCH 


LLL LLL met 


11. Advanced. GENERAL SURVEY OF FRENCH CIVILIZATION AND LITERATURE 
OF THE 18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES; French Composition (Full course). 


3 hours. Professors Champigneul, Larivitre and Reverchon 


Texts: Bradley and Michell, Eight Centuries of French Literature 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts); Lévéque, Histoire de la civilisation fran- 
gaise (Revised edition) (Holt); Daudon, French in Review (Harcourt, 
Brace); Husson, La cuisine des anges (Harper); Saint-Exupéry, Vol 
de Nuit (Harper). 


13. Regular. GENERAL SURVEY OF FRENCH CIVILIZATION (Geography, 4 
History, Arts, Science, Economics and Politics); Composition and A 
Review of French Grammar. A 
3hours. Professors Champigneul, Euvrard, d’Hauteserve, Reverchon, ma 

‘ en 

Rigault, Romer, Mr. Jackson ey 

Texts: Bart, La France carrefour des civilisations (Harcourt, Brace); 
Romains, Deux nouvelles (Ed. Vial) (Dryden); Sonet-Shortliffe, Review a 
of Standard French (Harcourt, Brace). bes 
“4 

Students are required to possess a good French-English and English- = 
French Dictionary. Harrap’s Shorter French-English and English-French ¢ 
Dictionary, ed. by J. E. Mansion, M.A., is recommended. & 
w 
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SECOND YEAR COURSES M4 

21. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE FROM THE MIDDLE-AGES TO THE 18TH 5 
CENTURY. French composition. (Full course.) 
3 hours. Professors Reverchon and Rigault 

Prerequisite: French 11, or permission of the Chairman of the Depart- a 
ment. 8 
Texts: Lanson-Tuffrau, Histoire de la littérature francaise (Heath); i 
Bradley-Michell, Eight Centuries of French literature (Appleton-Century- by 
ay ; . . 71s i” 
Crofts); Moliére, L’Avare (Petits Classiques Larousse); Whitmarsh- } 

Jukes, Advanced French Course (Longmans). fl 


23. INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH LITERATURE FROM THE MIDDLE-AGES TO THE 
20TH CENTURY THROUGH THE READING OF REPRESENTATIVE MAJOR 
works. French composition. (Full course.) 
3 hours, Professors Champigneul, d’ Hauteserve, Rigault and Romer; 
MM. Jackson and Penot. 

Prerequisite: French 13, or the equivalent. 
Texts: La Farce de Mattre Pathelin; Moliére, L’Avare; Voltaire, 
Zadig; Balzac, Le Pére Goriot; Duhamel, Chronique des Pasquier (all 
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in Petits Classiques Larousse); Whitmarsh-Jukes, Advanced French 
Course (Longmans). 


Readings: Moliére, Le bourgeois gentilhomme; Flaubert, Trois contes 
(both in Petits Classiques Larousse). 


THIRD YEAR COURSES 


31 


oe. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE 17TH CENTURY (Full course). 
3 hours. Professor Lariviére 


Prerequisite: French 21 or 22 or 23. 


Texts: Lanson and Tuffrau, Histoire de la Littérature Francaise (Heath); 
Peyre and Grant, Seventeenth Century French Prose and Poetry (Heath); 
Seronde and Peyre, Nine Classic French Plays (Heath). 


Readings: Corneille, Le Cid and Horace; Racine, Andromaque and 
Phédre; Moliére, L’Ecole des Femmes and Tartuffe; Pascal, Pensées; 
Bossuet, Oraison Funébre d’Henriette d'Angleterre; Mme de Sévigné, 
Lettres choisies; La Fontaine, Fables choisies; Mme de La Fayette, La 
Princesse de Cléves. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE 18TH CENTURY (Full course). 
3 hours, Professor Reverchon 


Prerequisite: French 21, 22 or 23. 


Texts: Lanson and Tuffrau, Histoire dela Littérature Francaise (Heath); 
A. Schinz, Eighteenth Century French Readings (Holt); Marivaux, Le jeu 
de l’amour et du hasard (Heath); Voltaire, Candide (Holt); Beaumarchais, 
Le Barbier de Séville (Holt). 


Readings: Lesage, Gil Blas (Extraits); Montesquieu, Les Lettres per- 
sanes; Voltaire, Les Lettres philosophiques; Diderot, Le Neveu de Rameau; 
Beaumarchais, Le Mariage de Figaro; Rousseau, Confessions (Extraits). 


FOURTH YEAR COURSES 


41, 


42. 
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MODERN FRANCE—GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF FRENCH LIFE, SINCE 1870 (Full course). (Open 
also to Third year students with a good command of spoken French.) 


3 hours. Professor Launay 
As no textbooks are available for this course, an ability to take notes 

in French is essential. 

LITERATURE AND SOCIAL IDEAS IN THE 19TH CENTURY (Full course). 
Open to Third year students also. 

3 hours. Professor d’Hauteserve 
(Given in 1958-59) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES—FRENCH 


St 


43, 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES. 
3 hours. Professor Euvrard 

Prerequisite: French 31 or 32. 

Texts: Galland and Cros, Nineteenth Century French Verse (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts); Musset, Lorenzaccio (Petits Classiques Larousse); 
Balzac, Le Pére Goriot (Nelson); Flaubert, Madame Bovary (Garnier); 
Zola, Germinal (Petits Classiques Larousse); Gide, La Porte Etroite 
(Mercure de France); Castex-Surer, Manuel des Etudes littéraires 


frangaises: XIXe Siécle (Hachette). 


HONOURS COURSES 


22. 


44a. 


44b. 


cS 
wn 


46, 


INTRODUCTORY HONOURS COURSE. Second year (Full course). 


(a) The French comedy as illustrated by Moliére, Beaumarchais, and 
Musset; (b) Special readings in the contemporary French novel; (c) Free 
composition, written and oral, on literary subjects. 


3 hours. Professor Rigault 


With the consent of the Chairman of the Department this course may be 
taken by General students, instead of French 21. 


HISTORY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. Third and Fourth years. To be 
taken in conjunction with French 44b. 


Reference Books: Darmesteter, Cours de Grammaire historique. Parts 
I, II; F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue francaise; Holmes and Schutz, 
A History of the French Language (Farrar & Rinehart). 


1 hour. Professor d’ Hauteserve 


FRENCH STYLIsTICcs. Third and Fourth years (Full course). Thought and 
Expression—intellectual and affective elements of speech with special 
reference to synonymy. Social and psychological background of words 
and phrases. Levels of speech. 


2 hours. Professor Launay 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH NOVEL. Third and Fourth years (Full course). 

3 hours. Professor Launay 
(Given in 1958-59) 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH LYRICAL POETRY. Third and Fourth years (Full 


course). 
3 hours. Professor Lariviétre 
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47. 


48. 


SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE. Third and Fourth years 
(Full course). 


3 hours. Professor Lariviére 


(Given in 1958-59) 


ADVANCED PHONETICS. Third and Fourth years (Half course). 


2 hours. Professor Rigault 


RECOMMENDED COGNATE COURSE 


50. 


$1. 


LINGUISTICS. Open to Second and Third year students (Full course). An 
elementary survey of human speech, its nature, origin, structure, and 
classification; principles of linguistic changes, writing, and the alphabet; 
universal or auxiliary languages. 


3 hours. Professor C. H. Carruthers (Department of Classics) 


ENGLIsH 370. | Cross-Currents between English literature and the 
European literature in the 18th century. 


A reading knowledge of French is a prerequisite. 


3 hours. Professor S. Klima 


HONOURS COURSES IN FRENCH 


Honours in French begin in Second year. Only exceptionally will 
students be permitted to take Honours Courses in their Third year 
without having previously passed French 21 or 23, and 22. 


All students taking Honours in French are required to take in their 
Third or Fourth years French 44a, History of the French Language; French 
44b, French Stylistics; and French 48, Advanced Phonetics. 


Prerequisite: French 11 or 13, 
Second year: French 21 or 23, and 22, 


Third year: Three full courses (or the equivalent) including at least 
one full Honours Course. 


Fourth year: Three full courses (or the equivalent) including at least 
one full Honours Course, and courses 44a, 44b, and 48 
if not previously taken, 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES — FRENCH 


SSE 


JOINT HONOURS COURSES 


B.A. students may combine Honours in French with Honours in any 
one of the following subjects: 

English 

German 

Latin 

Philosophy 

Spanish 


1, Joint Honours in English and French 


See under Department of English. 


2. Joint Honours in French and German 


First year: French 11 or 13 — German 1 
(or the equivalent) (or its equivalent) 
and 3 other courses 


Second year: 2 French courses: 21 or 23, and 22 
2 German courses chosen from 5, 7, 8 
1 other approved course 


Third year: 214 French courses: 31 and 44(b) or 48 and 45 or 47 
2 German courses chosen from: 8, 9, 12, 13, 14 


Fourth year: 214 French courses: 43 and 44(b) or 48 and 45 or 47 
2 German courses chosen from 9, 10, 12, 13, 14 


3. Joint Honours in French and Latin 


First year: French 11 or 13 (or the equivalent) 
Latin 21 (or the equivalent) 
3 other courses 


Second year: 2 French courses: 21 or 23, and 22 
2 Latin courses: 21 and 22 
1 course chosen from: History 100 
Philosophy 200 
Linguistics 21 


Third year: 2 French courses: 31 and 44 or 45 
2 Latin courses: 31 and 32 

1 course chosen from: English 335 

History 320 


Fourth year: 214 French courses: 43 - 44 or 45 - 48 
2 Latin courses: 41 and 42 
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4. Joint Honours in French and Philosophy 


First year: 


Second year: 


Third year: 


Fourth year: 


5. Joint Honours in 


First year: 


Second year: 


Third year: 


Fourth year: 


The Joint 


French 11 or 13 (or its equivalent). 
4 other courses including one in Latin 


2 French courses: 21 or 23, and 22 

2 Philosophy courses: 200 and 300 

1 course chosen from: Linguistics 21 
Fine Arts 201 


2 French courses: 31 and 44 or 47 

2 Philosophy courses: 350 and 360 

History 320 

2% French courses: 43 and 44 or 47 and 48 

2 Philosophy courses: 400 and 420, or 410 and 440 


French and Spanish 

French 11 or 13 (or its equivalent) 
Spanish 11 (or its equivalent) 

3 other courses, including one in Latin 


2 French courses: 21 or 23, and 23 

2 Spanish courses: 21 and 22 

1 course chosen from: Linguistics 21 
Philosophy 200 
History 100 


2 French courses: 31 or 32 and 44 or 45 or 47 
3 Spanish courses: 31, 32 or 43, 33 


21% French courses: 41 or 43, 44 or 45 or 47, 48 
2 Spanish courses: 41 and 42 


Honours programmes are not absolutely rigid and the 
Language Departments concerned may require a student either to take 
one extra course to make up for a linguistic deficiency, or to take a more 
advanced course than the one scheduled for his year if his fluency in 


any of the foreign languages concerned is better than average. 


M.A. COURSES 


See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


Students who take Italian in order to fulfil the modern languages require- 
ment for the B.A. degree must take Italian 11 and Italian 21 over two 


ITALIAN 


separate years. 
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Two sets of courses are offered in Italian literature: 


(a) Courses given in Italian (Courses 31 and 41): Intended for B.A. 
students taking Italian as a continuation subject. Italian 11 and 21 (or 
their equivalent) will be prerequisite for these courses. 


(b) Courses given in English (Courses 25a and 
to all students, and do not require a knowlec 


25b): These are open 


of the Italian language. 


FIRST YEAR (Full course). Grammar, reading, oral exercises, and com- 
position. 
3 hours. Professor D’ Andrea 


Texts: Roncari & Brighenti, La Lingua 1 Ital iana insegnata agli straniert 
Letture Italiane per Stranieri, 
, Disionario Italiano Inglese e 


(Mondadori); Bormioli and Pellegrine 
vol. I (Mondadori); JJ “Piccolo Orlandi’’ 
Inglese Italiano (Signorelli). 


SECOND YEAR. (Full course.) Translation, free composition, conversation, 
introduction to Italian literature. 


3 hours. Professor D’ Andrea 


Texts: Roncari & Brighenti, La Lingua Italiana insegnata agli stranieri 
(Mondadori); Bormioli and Pellegrinetti, Lettwre Italiane per Stranieri, 
vol. Il (Mondadori); Pirandello, Sei Personaggi in cerca di Autore 
(Mondadori); Jl “Piccolo Orlandi’, Dizionario Italiano Inglese e Inglese 
Italiano (Signorelli). 


THIRD YEAR—ITALIAN PROSE FROM THE ORIGINS TO OUR TIMES. (Full 
course.) Readings from selected Italian authors; Italian conversation, 
composition and elementary stylistics. 

3 hours, Professor D’ Andrea 


Texts: E. Donadoni, Breve Storia della Letteratura Italiana (Signorelli); 
A. Momigliano, Antologia della Letteratura Italiana (Principato); G. 
Morpurgo, Le pit belle Novelle Italiane; Migliorini & Chiappelli, Elementi 
di Stilistica (Le Monnier). 


Readings and selected passages from: Dante, La Vita Nuova; Boccaccio, 
Il Decameron; Machiavelli, Il Principe; Castiglione, I] Cortegiano; 
Bandello, Novelle; Basile, Il Pentamerone; Goldoni, Le Commedie; 
Manzoni, I Promesst Sposi; D’Azeglio, I Miei Ricordi; Pellico, 
Le Mie Prigioni; Nievo, Confessioni di un Italiano; Fogazzaro, Piccolo 
Mondo Antico; Verga, I Malavoglia, Mastro Don Gesualdo; Pirandello, 
Novelle per un Anno, Maschere Nude; Panzini, Viaggio di un Povero 
Letierato; Palazzeschi, Stampe dell’ Ottocenio; Moravia, I Racconti; 
Levi, Cristo si é fermato a Ebolt. 
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25b. 


FOURTH YEAR—ITALIAN POETRY FROM THE ORIGINS TO OUR TIMES. (Full 

course.) Readings from selected Italian authors; Italian conversation, 

composition and stylistics. 

3 hours. Professor D'Andrea 
Texts: E. Donadoni, Breve Storia della Letteratura Italiana (Signorelli); 


A. Momigliano, Antologia della Letteratura Italiana (Principato) ; Migliorini 
& Chiappelli, Elementi di Stilistica (Le Monnier). 


Readings and selected passages from: 1 poeti siciliani, I poeti del ‘Dolce 
Stil Nuovo”, Dante, Petrarca, Pulci, Poliziano, Lorenzo il Magnifico, 
Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso, Parini, Manzoni, Foscolo, Leopardi, Carducci, 
D’Annunzio, Pascoli, Gozzano, Palazzeschi, Corazzini, Ungaretti, Saba, 
Montale, Quasimodo, 


. ITALIAN LITERATURE: DANTE AND THE MIDDLE AGEs (Half course). 


Lectures will be given in English. Students are not required to take 
language courses as prerequisites. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor D’ Andrea 


Texts: The Portable Dante (The Viking Press); R. A. Hall, A Short 
History of Italian Literature (Linguistica). 


Reference: H. O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind (Macmillan); C. S. 
Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford); U. Cosmo, A Handbook to Dante 
Studies (Oxford). 


ITALIAN LITERATURE: THE RENAISSANCE AND MACHIAVELLI (Half course). 
Lectures will be given in English. Students are not required to take 

language courses as prerequisites. 

Second term: 3 hours. Professor D'Andrea 


Texts: Machiavelli, The Prince and Other Works, trans. by Allan H. 
Gilbert (Farrar, Straus); R. A. Hall, A Short History of Italian Literature 
(Linguistica). 

Reference: The Renaissance Philosophy of Man (Petrarca, Valla, Ficino, 
Vico, Pomponazzi, Vives), edited by Cassirer, Kristeller and Randall 
(Univ. of Chicago Press); W. K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical 
Thought (Houghton Miffin); L. Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in 
England (Columbia University Press); M. Praz, Machiavelli in England 
(Milford). 


Italian 25a and 256 may be taken separately or in combination. If 
taken in combination, they offer an opportunity to study such major 
writers as Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio and Machiavelli: Special emphasis 
will be placed on the cultural contacts of England and Italy during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES — SPANISH 
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SPANISH 


Students who take Spanish in order to fulfil the Modern Language require- 
ment for the B.A. degree must take Spanish 11 and Spanish 21 over two 
separate years. By the Second year, the class is conducted mainly in 
Spanish, All Third and Fourth year,classes are conducted entirely in 
Spanish. Both oral and written examinations are held on each year’s 
work, 


11. FIRST YEAR (Full course). A survey of Spanish grammar. Reading and 
dictation. Elementary phonetics, Composition. Readings from Spanish 
and Spanish American authors. Conversation. 

3 hours. Professor Henry and Staff 


>> ww 


Texts: Walsh, Introductory Spanish (Norton); Lentz, A Spanish 
Vocabulary (Blackie); Harrop, Notes on Spanish Pronunciation; ‘Tirso 
de Molina, Los tres maridos burlados (Oxford); Timms, Poco a poco 
(University of London); Eoff and King, Spanish American Short Stories 
(Macmillan). 


3 Sa 


21, SECOND YEAR (Full course). Brief introduction to Spanish literature of the 
Golden Age. Spanish literature 1850-1898, Review of grammar, Free 


composition, Intermediate phonetics and conversation. fi 
3 hours. Professor Stegen 4 

Texts: Tarr and Centeno, A Graded Spanish Review Grammar and : 
Composition, Sections I and III (Crofts); Brady and Turk, Classical | 


Spanish Readings (Appleton-Century); Harrop, Notes on Spanish 
Pronunciation; Diego Marin, La vida espanola (Appleton-Century-Crofts) ; 
Pérez Galdés, Gloria (Appleton-Century-Crofts); Palacio Valdés, La 
alegria del capitén Ribot (Heath); Pardo Bazan, El tesoro de Gastén (Holt). 


Sasa oN 


31, THIRD YEAR (Full course), Spanish literature 1800-1898, Free and set 


fi : ‘ ‘ wv 
composition. Translation. Advanced phonetics and conversation. il 
°y 

3 hours, Dr. Harvey Hf 
fu 

Texts: Tarr and Centeno, A Graded Spanish Review Grammar and i 

” 


Composition, Section II (Crofts); Levy, Present-Day Spanish (Dryden); 
Harrop, Spanish Comprehension Pieces; Foster, Spanish Composition 
(Norton); Watkins, An Omnibus of Modern Spanish Prose (Odyssey); 
Sanchez, Nineteenth-Century, Spanish Verse, Sections I, Tl, and. III 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts); Alarcén, El sombrero de tres picos (Ginn); 
Palacio Valdés, Marta y Marta (Austral); Escritores costumbristas 
(Ebro); Fern4n Caballero, La gravista (Austral); Zorilla, Don Juan 
Tenorio (Austral); Harrop, Notes on Spanish Pronunciation; Harrop, 
Spanish Phonetic Reader. 
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32. SPANISH LITERATURE. Third year (Ful course). Some representative 


great works from 1500 to the present day. 
3 hours. Professor Stegen 


Texts: Las mil mejores poesias de la lengua castellana Ed. Bergua, 
(Biblioteca de Bolsillo); Cervantes, Dor Quijote de la Mancha (Sopena); 
Tirso de Molina, El burlador de Sevillt (Sopena); Calderén, El alcade 
de Zalamea (Sopena); Pérez Galdés, Doria Perfecta (Contemporanea) ; 
Valera, Juanita la larga (Sopena); Garcfa Lorca, Bodas de sangre; 
Libro de poemas; La casa de Bernada Alva (Contemporanea); Romancero 
(Bib. Lit. del Estudiante); Andénimo, #/ Lazarillo de Tormes (Austral); 
Pereda, Sotileza (Austral); Benavente, Rosas de otofe (Austral); Laforet, 
Nada (Ancora). 


41. FOURTH YEAR (Full course). The Goden Age of Spanish literature. 


Twentieth century literature in Spain. Free composition. Practice in 
phonetic transcription. Conversation. 
3 hours. Professor Harrop 


Texts: Sanchez, Nineteenth-Century Spanish Verse, Sections IV and V 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts); Levy, Present-Day Spanish (Dryden); 
Harrop, Spanish Graded Comprehensicn Pieces; Calderén, La vida es 
sueno (Sopena); Lope de Vega, Fueuteovejuna (Sopena); Cervantes, 
Don Quijote, Ed. A. Malo (Ebro); M. de Maeztu, Antologia siglo XX 
(Austral); Valle-Inclan, Sonatas (Austral); R. Pérez de Ayala, Tigre 
Juan (Austral); El curandero de su honra (Austral); R, Menéndez Pidal, 
Flor nueva de romances viejos (Austral); La novela picaresca (Bib. Lit. 
del Estudiante); Garefa Lorca, Yerme (Contemporanea); Pio Baroja, 
El mayorazgo de Labraz (Austral); Cela, La familia de Pascual Duarte 
(Ancora); Harrop, Notes on Spanish Pronunciation; Harrop, Spanish 
Phonetic Reader. 


43, SPANISH-AMERICA LITERATURE. Fourth year (Open also to Third year 
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students of Spanish) (Full course). 
3 hours. Professor Harrop 


Texts: Torres-Rfoseco, Antologfa de la literatura hispano-americana 
(Crofts); Giiiraldes, Don Segundo Sombra (Contemporanea); Ciro 
Alegria, El mundo es ancho y ajeno (Crofts); Gallegos, Dota Bérbara 
(Austral); Ricardo Palma, Tradiciones peruanas (Austral); Walsh, 
Seis relatos americanos (Norton); Teresa de la Parra; Ifigenia (Ed. 
“Las Novedades’, Caracas); Reyles, El embrujo de Sevilla (Austral); 
Jorge Isaacs, Maria (Sopena); Florencio Sanchez, Teatro, Vol. 1 (Sopena); 
Novela de la revolucién mexicana (Bibloiteca Enciclopédica Popular); 
Poesia latinoamericana contempordnea (Bib. Enc. Pop.) 


(To be given in 1958-59) 
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HONOURS COURSES 
With the consent of the Department Honours Courses may be taken by 
general students. 


22, INTRODUCTORY HONOURS CcURSE. Second year (Full course). 
(a) The Spanish theatre since 1900. 
(b) Readings in the contenporary Spanish novel. Modern poetry. 
(c) Free composition and set translations on literary subjects. 
Professor Harrop 


Texts: Benavente, La Malquerida and La noche del sébado (Austral) — 
La comida de la fieras ard Al natural (Austral); Alvarez Quintero, 
Malvaloca and Déna Clarines (Austral); Martinez Sierra, Cancion de cuna 
(Holt); Garcia Lorca, La sapatera prodigiosa (Contemporanea)— 
Mariana Pineda (Contempordnea); Casona; Teatro (Losada); Cano and 
Saenz, Easy Spanish Plays (Heath); Zunzunegui, Esta oscura desbandada 
(Literaria); Galvarriato, Cinco sombras (Ancora); Delibes, La sombra 
del ciprés es alargada (Ancora); Arbé, Sobre las piedras grises (Ancora) ; 
Harrop, Spanish Graded Conprehension Pieces. 

With the consent of the Department this course may be taken by general 
students instead of, or in addition to, Spanish 21. 


33. SPANISH LITERATURE FROM ITS BEGINNINGS TO THE GOLDEN AGE—HISTORY 
OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE, Third year (Full course). Dr. Harvey 
Texts: Lépez Estrada, Introduccién a la literatura medieval espattola 
(Gredos); Anén., El poemadel Cid (Ebro); Don Juan Manuel, El Conde 
Lucanor (Ebro); Ed. by Gonzdlez Simén, Poesia medieval (B.L. del E.); 
G. de Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Setora (Ebro); Arcipreste de Hita, 
Libro de Buen Amor (Ebro); Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina (Austral); 
Ed. by Le Strange, Spanish Ballads (Cambridge); Ed. by Julia Martinez, 
Piezas teatrales cortas (B.L. Je. E.); Juan de la Encina, Plécida y Victoriano 
(Ebro); Trend, The Languege and History of Spain (Hutchison); Lapesa, 
Historia de la lengua espafida (Escelicer). 


42. SPANISH DRAMA OF THE 1973 AND 20TH CENTURIES. Fourth year (Open 
also to Third year studentsof Spanish) (Full course). 
3 hours. Professor Harrop 
Texts: Jacinto Benavente, Los intereses creados and Sefiora ama (Austral) 
and La fuerza bruta and Lo cursi (Austral); Alvarez Quintero, Puebla 
de la mujeres and El genic alegre (Austral); Brett, Nineteenth Century 
Spanish Plays (Appleton) Garcfa Lorca, Dofa Rosita la soltera and 
Bodas de sangre (Contempcranea); Casona, Nuestra Natacha (Appleton- 
Century); Buero Vallejo, En la ardiente oscuridad (Alfil); Unamuno, 
El otro and El hermano Juan (Austral); Grau, El burlador que no se burla 
(Contemporanea); Martfrez Sierra, Cancién de cuna, etc. (Crisol); 
Ed. by Sainz de Robles, Teztro espatiol, 1954-1955 (Aguilar). 
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32. SPANISH LITERATURE. Third year (Full course). Some representative 
great works from 1500 to the present day. 

3 hours. Professor Stegen 

Texts: Las mil mejores poestas de la lengua castellana Ed, Bergua, 

(Biblioteca de Bolsillo); Cervantes, Don Quijote de la Mancha (Sopena); 


Tirso de Molina, El burlador de Sevilla (Sopena); Calderén, El alcade 
Idés, Dona Perfec 


Valera, Juanita la larga (Sopena); Garcia Lorea, Bodas de sangre; 
’ 5 \ if , BTC, 


de Zalamea (Sopena); Pérez Ga a (Contemporanea) ; 
Libro de poemas; La casa de Bernada Alba (Contemporanea); Romancero 
(Bib. Lit. del Estudiante); Andénimo, El Lazarillo de Tormes (Austral); 
Pereda, Sotileza (Austral); Benavente, Rosas de otofo (Austral); Laforet, 
Nada (Ancora). 

41. FOURTH YEAR (Full course). The Golden Age of Spanish literature. 
Twentieth century literature in Spain. Free composition. Practice in 
phonetic transcription. Conversation. 

3 hours. Professor Harrop 


Texts: Sanchez, Nineteenth-Century Spanish Verse, Sections IV and V 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts); Levy, Present-Day Spanish (Dryden); 
Harrop, Spanish Graded Comprehension Pieces; Calderén, La vida es 
suefio (Sopena); Lope de Vega, Fuenteovejuna (Sopena); Cervantes, 
Don Quijote, Ed. A. Malo (Ebro); M. de Maeztu, Antologia siglo XX 
(Austral); Valle-Inclan, Sonatas (Austral); R. Pérez de Ayala, Tigre 
Juan (Austral); El curandero de su honra (Austral); R. Menéndez Pidal, 
Flor nueva de romances viejos (Austral); La novela picaresca (Bib. Lit. 
del Estudiante); Garcfa Lorca, Yerma (Contemporanea);. Pio Baroja, 
El mayorazgo de Labraz (Austral); Cela, La familia de Pascual Duarte 
(Ancora); Harrop, Notes on Spanish Pronunciation; Harrop, Spanish 
Phonetic Reader. 


43, SPANISH-AMERICA LITERATURE. Fourth year (Open also to Third year 
students of Spanish) (Full course). 


3 hours. Professor Harrop 


Texts: Torres-Rfoseco, Antologfa de la literatura hispano-americana 
(Crofts); Giiiraldes, Don Segundo Sombra (Contemporanea); Ciro 
Alegria, El mundo es ancho y ajeno (Crofts); Gallegos, Dota Barbara 
(Austral); Ricardo Palma, Tradiciones peruanas (Austral); Walsh, 
Seis relatos americanos (Norton); Teresa de la Parra; Ifigenia (Ed. 
“Las Novedades”, Caracas); Reyles, El embrujo de Sevilla (Austral); 
Jorge Isaacs, Maria (Sopena); Florencio Sanchez, Teatro, Vol. 1 (Sopena); 
Novela de la revolucién mexicana (Bibloiteca Enciclopédica. Popular); 
Poesta latinoamericana contempordnea (Bib. Enc. Pop.) 

(To be given in 1958-59) 
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HONOURS COURSES 
With the consent of the Department Honours Courses may be taken by 


general students. 


22, INTRODUCTORY HONOURS CouRSE. Second year (Full course). 
(a) The Spanish theatre since 1900. 
(b) Readings in the contemporary Spanish novel. Modern poetry. 
(c) Free composition and set translations on literary subjects. 
Professor Harrop 
Texts: Benavente, La Malquerida and La noche del s&bado (Austral) — 2 
La comida de la fieras and Al natural (Austral); Alvarez Quintero, F 
Malvaloca and Déna Clarines (Austral); Martinez Sierra, Cancién de cuna A 
oy 
p 


(Holt); Garcia Lorca, La sapatera prodigiosa (Contemporanea)— 
Mariana Pineda (Contempordnea); Casona, Teatro (Losada); Cano and 
Saenz, Easy Spanish Plays (Heath); Zunzunegui, Esta oscura desbandada 
(Literaria); Galvarriato, Cinco sombras (Ancora); Delibes, La sombra 
del ciprés es alargada (Ancora): Arbé, Sobre las piedras grises (Ancora) ; 


Harrop, Spanish Graded Comprehension Pieces. By 
With the consent of the Department this course may be taken by general rd 
students instead of, or in addition to, Spanish 21. ¢ 

33, SPANISH LITERATURE FROM ITS BEGINNINGS TO THE GOLDEN AGE—HISTORY R 
OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. Third year (Full course). Dr. Harvey WW 
Texts: Lépez Estrada, Introduccién a la literatura medieval espanola Aj 

aa 


(Gredos); Anén., El poema del Cid (Ebro); Don Juan Manuel, El Conde 
Lucanor (Ebro); Ed. by GonzAlez Simén, Poesia medieval (B.L. del E.); 
G. de Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora (Ebro); Arcipreste de Hita, 
Libro de Buen Amor (Ebro); Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina (Austral); 
Ed. by Le Strange, Spanish Ballads (Cambridge); Ed. by Julia Martinez, 
Piezas teatrales cortas (B.L. de. E.); Juan de la Encina, Plécida y Victoriano 
(Ebro); Trend, The Language and History of Spain (Hutchison); Lapesa, 
Historia de la lengua espaftola (Escelicer). 


42, SPANISH DRAMA OF THE 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES. Fourth year (Open 
also to Third year students of Spanish) (Full course). i 
3 hours, Professor Harrop P 

Texts: Jacinto Benavente, Los intereses creados and Sefora ama (Austral) 
and La fuerza bruta and Lo cursi (Austral); Alvarez Quintero, Puebla 
de la mujeres and El genio alegre (Austral); Brett, Nineteenth Century 
Spanish Plays (Appleton); Garcfa Lorca, Dofta Rosita la soltera and 
Bodas de sangre (Contemporanea); Casona, Nuestra Natacha (Appleton- 
Century); Buero Vallejo, En la ardiente oscuridad (Alfil); Unamuno, 
El otro and El hermano Juan (Austral); Grau, El burlador que no se burla 
(Contemporanea); Martinez Sierra, Cancién de cuna, etc. (Crisol); 
Ed. by Sainz de Robles, Teatro espafiol, 1954-1955 (Aguilar). 
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JOINT HONOURS 


French and Spanish: See under Department of Romance Languages 
French Section, p. 1144. 


Latin and Spanish: See under Department of Classics Latin Section, 
p. 1051. 


SPANISH COURSES, GENERAL 


Recommended Reference Books: Cuyasand Llano, New Spanish Dictionary 
(Appleton); Pequefio Larousse Illustrado (Larousse); Malaret, Diccio- 
nario de americanismos (Emecé); Diez Mateo, Diccionario espanol 
etimolégico del siglo XX (Academo); Navarro Tomés, Manual de pronun- 
ciacién espaiiola (Rev. de Filologia Esp.); Menéndez Pidal, Manual de 
gramdtica histérica espaiola (Suarez); Angel del Rio, Historia de la 
literatura espaftola (Dryden); Torres Rioseco, La Literatura ibero- 
americana (Ed. Emecé, B.A.); Romera-Navarro, Historia de la literatura 
espafiola (Health); Academia Espafiola, Gramdtica de la lengua espatiola 
(Espasa-Calpe); Allison Peers, Spain: A Companion to Spanish Studies 
(Methuen); J. B. Trend, The Civilization of Spain (Home University); 
Ramsay, A Textbook of Modern Spanish (Holt). 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Associate Professor WiLttaM A. WESTLEY, Chairman 


Assistant Professors FREDERICK ELKIN 
Jacos FRIED 

Puitip GARIGUE 

AILEEN D. Ross 

Davip N. SoLomon 

Research Assistants ROSALYND BAYLIN 
COLETTE CARISSE 


SOCIOLOGY 


210. 1nrTRODUCTION TO socroLoGy. Second year. (Full course.) A general 
introduction to sociological theory and the analysis of groups in modern 
society. The course covers comparative cultures, the socia! development 
of the individual, ethnic and class groupings, characteristics of urban 
life, social change, and institutional structures. 

3 hours. 
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The Introductory Course is divided into lecture sections which are 
essentially the same. Students will indicate on their registration forms 
whether they are registering for 210X, or 210Y. 

Either Sociology 210 or Anthropology 220 is prerequisite to all other 
courses in Sociology or Anthropology. 


210X. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. Professor Ross 
210Y. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. Professor Westley 


300a. THE CoMMUNITY. Third or Fourth year. (Half course.) Rise of modern 
urbanism; human ecology and theories of urban growth; community 
studies on the North American continent. 
3 hours. Professor Ross 


310a. PRE-INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. Third year. (Half course.) Identical with, 
and described under, Anthropology 310a. 
3 hours. Professor Garigue 


311b. COMPLEX socrETIES. Third year. (Half course.) Social systems o 
modern, complex, industrial societies; scientific, economic, political, 
religious, health, and other institutional structures; voluntary associa- 
tions; the role of small groups in institutions; bureaucratization of 
institutions. 

3 hours, Professor Solomon 


330a. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR. Third or Fourth year. (Half course.) Descrip- 
tion and analysis of elementary forms of collective behavior such as 
crowds, mobs, and religious meetings; their origins in social unrest; 
social movements and revolutions; the nature of mass society, and the 
ways in which political and social processes are related to changes in the 
social order; the bases for the formation of a new social order. 
3 hours. Professor Westley 


(Not given in 1957-58) 


331b. COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC OPINION. Third or Fourth year. (Half 
course.) The nature of public opinion and mass communications; the 
social control, content, and influence of the press, radio, motion pictures, 
and television; the nature of propaganda; pressure groups. 
3 hours, Professor Elkin 


340a, THE FAMILY. Third year. (Half course.) The structure and functions 
of the family and its relation to other community institutions; inter- 
personal relationships within the family; the family and social change; 
family disorganization and reorganization. 
3 hours, Professor Ross 
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350b. MINORITY GROUPS. Third year. (Half course.) The nature of 
minority group relationships with special reference to Canada, the United 
States, South Africa, and the West Indies; the ecology and economic 
position of minority groups; their participation in educational, political 
and religious institutions; their relationship to the class structure; 
dominant group attitudes and ideologies concerning minority groups; 
the effect of minority group membership on the individual; conflict and 
social movements. 


3 hours. Professor Ross 


360a. CRIMINOLOGY. Third or Fourth year. (Half course.) Theories of crime; 
social systems and their punitive practices; types of crime in modern 
society; the relationships between social power, the law, and crime; the 
slum community; the police; political crimes. 


3 hours. Professor Westley 


380a. SOCIOLOGY OF THE CHILD. Third year. (Half course.) The social develop- 
ment of the individual from infancy to adulthood, emphasizing theories 
of human nature and socialization; childhood and adolescent roles; the 
influence of culture, the family, and peer groups. 


3 hours. Professor Elkin 


411b. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. Fourth year. (Half course.) The theory of 
caste and class divisions in modern society; the structure of class 
groups in the United States and Canada; the criteria of rank and 
the symbols associated with rank; the relationship between occupation, 
education, and class position; problems of upward and downward mobility. 


3 hours. Professor Ross 


421b. socIAL PsycHoLoGy. Fourth year. (Half course.) Personality develop- 

ment; the origin of the self; the relationship between language and 

behavior; the emergence of social behavior; and the analysis of social 
action. 

Open to Fourth year Honours students or by permission of instructor. 

3 hours. Professor Westley 


Prerequisite: Sociology 380a. 


430a. HISTORY OF socIOLOGy. Fourth year. (Half course.) Social thought 
and historical developments which led to the development of sociology 
as a separate discipline; early sociologists in Europe and America; recent 
trends in areas of interest and research methodology. 
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Open to Fourth year Honours students or by permission of the 
instructor, 
3 hours, Professor Elkin 


432a. TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH I, Fourth year. (Half course.) 
The formulation of research projects; use of documents, census and other 
available data; collection of data through observation and interviewing; 
analysis of non-quantitative material. 
3 hours, Professor Solomon 


Open to Fourth year Honours students or by permission of the 
instructor. 


433b TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH I. Fourth year. (Half course.) 
Introduction to survey research: the selection of samples, construction 
of questionnaires and scales, analysis and interpretation of data. 
3 hours. Professor Elkin 


Open to Fourth year Honours students or by permission of the 
instructor. 


440b. POPULATION AND MIGRATION, Fourth year (Half course). Populations 
and their composition; age, sex, and language groupings; birth rates, 
death rates, and population growth; the structure of the labour force, 
and changes therein; international migration, domestic migration, and 
the forceful transfer of populations; immigration policies. Major em- 
phasis on the Canadian scene. 


3 hours. 


(Not. given in 1957-58) 


450a, OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. Fourth year. (Half course.) Historical 
development of specialized occupations and professions; occupational 
mobility; occupational choice; stages of careers; social control of 
relations with clients, customers, fellow workers, and other interested 
parties; professional and trade associations; work and the self, 


3 hours. Professor Solomon 


s. Fourth year. (Half course.) 
the concept of bureaucracy; 


460b. SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIO? 
Industrial and other work institutions; 
operation of bureaucracies; formal and informal organization of the work 
world; roles of managers, executives, foremen, and workers; the plant 
and the community; industry and society. 
3 hours. Professor Solomon 
Note: Sociology 450a and Sociology 460b may be regarded as a sequence 
in the Sociology of work. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


220. INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. Second year. (Full course.) Historical 
relationship of race, language, and culture; culture history, analysis of 
cultural systems; culture and personality. 


3 hours. Professor Fried 


Anthrnpology 220 or Sociology 210 is prerequisite to all other courses 
in either Anthropology or Sociology. 


310a, PRE-INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. Third year. (Half course.) The comparative 
study o! social organization among pre-industrial groups. The course 
will dea] principally with the analysis of social systems as these appear 
in cultures at various levels of complexity. 
3 hours. Professor Garigue 


321a. ETHNOLOGY OF OCEANIA. (Half course.) The native cultures of Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Polynesia; racial and cultural origins; ethnographic 
accounts of representative societies. 
3 hours. Professor Fried 


(Not given in 1957-58) 


322b. AFRICAN ETHNOLOGY. (Half course.) Description of the peoples and 
culturesof Africa, south of the Sahara. 
3 hours. Professor Garigue 


(Not given in 1957-58) 


323. NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. Third or Fourth Year. (Full course.) 
A study of the past and present Indian and Eskimo cultures of Canada 
and the United States. 

3 hours, Professor Fried 


324, DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURE. Third year. (Full course.) The study of . 
the development of culture from prehistoric to modern times based upon 
descriptions from paleontological, archaeological and ethnological 
research, The course is designed to provide students with historical and 
comparative illustrations of cultural changes from fossil to contemporary 


man, 
3 hours, Professor Garigue 


325b. THE CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF FRENCH CANADA. Third 
or Fourth year. (Half Course.) The description and analysis of the 
culture and social organization of French Canadians in the Province of 
Quebec and of French-speaking groups in North America. 
3 hours, Professor Garigue 
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420a, CULTURE AND PERSONALITY. Fourth year. (Half course.) The study of 


470, 


culture and personality with emphasis upon the cultural background; 
the process of socialization as it is revealed in a comparative study of 
primitive societies. 


3 hours. Professor Fried 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Fourth year. (Full course.) A comparative 
study of social institutions and groupings. The course will liscuss kin- 
ship; the legitimation of authority and power; the functions of religion, 
magic and witchcraft; and the formation of groups through che division 
of labour, property and economic reciprocity. 


3 hours, Profe:sor Garigue 


471b. THEORIES AND METHODS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. Third or Fourth year. 


(Half course.) The course will deal with the recent theoretical develop- 
ments in Anthropology. Topics discussed will include the relationship 
between specific types of theoretical analysis and methods of fidd research, 
the problems arising from the use of the genealogical method, differences 
in languages and the use of informants, the collection of data frcm observa- 
tion, and the presentation of data in a monographic form. The role of 


hypotheses and theoretical models will also receive attention. 
3 hours, Professor Garigue 


(Not given in 1957-58) 


490b. CULTURAL THEORY. Fourth year. (Half course.) An examinztion of the 


logical and functional integration of culture; determination of the primary 
institutionalized pattern and the basic values of the culture: structuring 
of patterns of socialization and social control, kinship extension and 
reciprocity, social and political dominance, and religion. 


3 hours. Projessor Fried 


Prerequisite: Anthropology 220. 


HONOURS SEQUENCES IN SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Admission to Honours will normally take place at the beginring of the 
Third year and will be determined by the student’s standing ir Sociology 
or Anthropology and related subjects. A minimum of a good second class 
standing in Sociology 210 or Anthropology 220 and approval of the 
Department is required for acceptance into Honours. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Five and a half courses in Sociology constitute the Honours requirements, 


The required sequences of courses appear below. 
Third year: 
Sociology 310a PRE-INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES 
Sociology 31i1b COMPLEX SOCIETIES 
Sociology 340a THE FAMILY 
Sociology 380a SOCIOLOGY OF THE CHILD 
and 
Psychology 22a or 22b (Statistics) 


Fourth year: 
Sociology 421b soclAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Sociology 430a HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY 
Sociology 432a TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH I 
Sociology 433b TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH I 
and any two of the following: 
Sociology 300a THE COMMUNITY 
Sociology 411b socIAL STRATIFICATION 
Sociology 440b POPULATION AND MIGRATION 
Sociology 450a OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS 
Sociology 460b SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Modifications of this program may be made by the use of courses in 
Anthropology, Economics and Political Science, Geography, History, 


Philosophy, and Psychology. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Five and a half courses in Anthropology constitute the Honours require- 
ments. The required sequences of courses appear below. 


Third year: 


Anthropology 323 NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
Anthropology 324 DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURE 
and any one of the following: 
Anthropology 321a ETHNOLOGY OF OCEANIA 
Anthropology 322b AFRICAN ETHNOLOGY 
Anthropology 325b THE CULTURE AND SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION OF FRENCH CANADA 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Fourth year: 

Anthropology 420a cuLTURE AND PERSONALITY 

Anthropology 470 socraL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Anthropology 490b cutruRAL THEORY 

Sociology 432a TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RE- 
SEARCH I 

Sociology 433b TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RE- 
SEARCH II 


Modifications of this program may be made by the use of coursesin 
Sociology, Economics and Political Science, Geography, History, Philos- 
ophy, and Psychology. 

Students taking Honours in Sociology or Anthropology and one 
other subject are required to select four courses, in consultation with 
the Chairman of the Department, during the Third and Fourth years. 


CONTINUATION SEQUENCES IN SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Sociology and Anthropology are regarded as separate disciplines for 
continuation purposes. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The following sequences are suggested for General Arts students who 
have chosen Sociology for continuation: 


Community Organization: 210, 300a or 311b, 411b. 
Industrial Relations: 210, 311b, 450a, 460b. 
Pre-professional: 210, 311b, 411b, 450a. 

Social Psychology: 210, 330a or 331b, 380a, 421b. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The following sequences are suggested for General Arts students who 
have chosen Anthropology for continuation: 


Culture: 220, 324, 420a. 
Social Institutions: 220, 310a, 470. 
Ethnography: 220, 321a or 322b, or 325b, 323. 
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ZOOLOGY 
Professors Joun STANLEY, Chairman 
N. J. BERRILL 
Professor of Parasitology T. W. M. CAMERON 
Associate Professors M. J. DUNBAR 
H. R. Scott 
Lecturer JOAN MARSDEN 
Carpenter Teaching Fellow D. STEELE 
100. THE HIGHER PLANTS AND ANIMALS (proLocy 100). (Full course.) An 


Zid: 


introductory course in Biology, covering the higher plants and animals. 
The course is given in two Sections. Section X considers the plants in 
the first term and the animals in the second term. Section Y considers 
the animals in the first term and the plants in the second term. 
2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory. 
Botany: Professors Roscoe, Wilson and Boll 
Zoology: Professors Berrill and Stanley 
Note: For the session 1957-58 only past failures in Botany 11a or Zoology 


11b may register for the appropriate half of Biology 100 and if then 
successful, obtain credit for the original half-course. 


THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMAL KINGDOM. (Full course.) A general introduction 
to the invertebrates, covering the structure, function, environmental 
relationships, economic importance and evolutionary significance of the 
main groups. This course is reprequisite to Zoology 324, 325 and 325L. 


2 hours lecture and 3 hours laboratory. Professor Berrill 


Prerequisite: Biology 100 (For the session 1957-58, Zoology 11b). 


| VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. (Full course.) The evolutionary history of ver- 


tebrate animals, including the origin, classification, and special features 

of the classes of vertebrates and the comparative anatomy of the func- 

tional systems of the body. Dissection of a series of representative 

vertebrates with special emphasis on mammalian anatomy. 

2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory. Dr. Marsden 
Prerequisite: For the session 1957-58 only, Zoology 11b. (With per- 


mission, Honours students may substitute Zoology 11a.) After 1957-58, 
Biology 100. 


322a. VERTEBRATE HISTOLOGY. (Half course.) A comparative study of the 


microscopic structure of animal tissues and organs; an interpretation of 
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this structure in terms of function and embryonic origin; an introduction 
to human histology. 


First term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory, Professor Scott 


Prerequisite: Zoology 221. (With permission, may be taken con- 
currently.) 


Text: Maximow and Bloom, Textbook of Histology (Saunders), 


322b. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. (Half course.) A comparative study of 


324, 


325. 


embryonic development in the various classes of vertebrates, leading to 
an interpretation of human development. 


Second term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory. Professor Berrill 


Prerequisite: Zoology 322a. 


ADVANCED INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY (EXCEPT ARTEROPODA). (Full course.) 
A study of the comparative anatomy, taxonomy, development, evolution, 
and economic importance of invertebrate animals other than the Phylum 
Arthropoda, 


2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory. Professor Stanley 


Prerequisites: For 1957-58 only, Zoology 11a (second class standing), 
and for non-Honours students, Zoology 221 or 322 (21 or 22). (With 
permission, Honours students may substitute Zoology 11b for Zoology 
lla.) After 1957-58, prerequisite will be Biology 100 and Zoology 211, 


Texts: Borradaille, Eastham, Potts and Saunders, The Invertebrata, 
(Cambridge); Pratt, Manual of the Common Invertebrates (MacMillan), 
A laboratory manual is issued by the Department. 


(Offered in alternate years. Offered in 1957-58) 


THE ARTHROPODA. (Full course.) A study of the comparative anatomy, 
taxonomy, development, evolution, and economic importance of animals 
of the Phylum Arthropoda, 


3 hours lecture. Professor Stanley 
Prerequisites: Biology 100 and Zoology 211. 


Texts: Borradaille, Eastham, Potts and Saunders, The Invertebrata 
(Cambridge); Pratt, Manual of the Common Invertebrates (MacMillan), 


(Offered in alternate years. Not offered in 1957-58) 
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Zoology 325. Zoology 325 and 325L must be taken together in the same 
year. 

2 laboratory periods of 2 hours each per week. A laboratory manual is 
issued by the Department. Professor Stanley 


Prerequisites: As for Zoology 25. 


(Offered in alternate years. Not offered in 1957-58) 


_ ANIMAL ECOLOGY. (Full course.) A study of the inter-relations between 


animals, groups of animals, and their environments. The zoogeography 
of terrestrial, marine, and fresh-water populations; the analysis of the 
physical environment in all three divisions of the biosphere; migrations, 
emigrations, and other movements of animals, and the numerical be- 
haviour of populations. Ecology and evolution. 
3 hours. Professor Dunbar 
Prerequisites: For 1957-58 only, Zoology 11a, 11b, and any one of 
Zoology 221, 324, 325 plus .. (With permission, Honours students 
may enter with 11a or 11b, in place of 11a and 11b.) After 1957-58, 
Zoology 211 or 221. 


Text: Hesse, Allee and Schmidt, Ecological Animal Geography (Wiley). 


337a. HISTORY OF BIOLOGY. (Half course.) The history of biology from Thales 


to the present day; including the development of scientific observation in 
anatomy, comparative morphology, ecology, embryology, and palaeon- 
tology. Theories of the relationships of animals, parts of animals, and 
of their evolution. Philosophical history of biology. Biological expedi- 
tions. 


3 lectures per week, first term. Professor Dunbar 
(Offered in alternate years. Not offered in 1957-58) 


Prerequisite: Biology 100. 


343b. LimNoLocy. (Half course.) A study of the fresh water environment and 


its organisms. The classification of inland waters, physical and chemical 
characteristics of lakes, the plankton and nekton, cyclomorphosis, the 
benthos, productivity and developmental sequence in lakes, running 
water systems, special environments. 


Second term: 3 hours lectures. Field trips if possible. Dr. Marsden 


Prerequisite: For 1957-58 only Zoology 11a, 11b and any one of Zoology 
221, 324, 325 plus 325L. After 1957-58, either 211 or 221. 


Text: Welch, Limnology (McGraw-Hill). 
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345. PHYSIOLOGICAL zooLoGy. (Full course.) A functional study of diverse 
mechanisms which have been evolved in different types of animals to 
carry on such basic activities of life as nutrition, water balance, nitro- 
gen excretion, respiration, locomotion, stimulus reception, nervous and 
endocrine co-ordination, 


2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week throughout the session. 
Dr. Marsden and Professor Scott 


Prerequisites: For 1957-58 only, Zoology 11a, 11b, Physiology 22, 


and any one of Zoology 221, 324, 325 and 325L. (With permission, ] 
Physiology 22 may be taken concurrently.) After 1957-58, Zoology P 
211 or 221 and Physiology 22. 4 
a 
‘ ard ter 
431. HISTOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE (PRACTICE AND THEORY). (Full course.) Train- ji 
ing in the making of various types of histological preparations; discussion Ss 
of the theories involved and interpretation of the results obtained. 

1 hour lecture and 6 hours laboratory. Professor Scott e 

‘ e Lo 

Prerequisite: Zoology 322a (Second class standing). & 

Text: Lillie, Histopathologic Technic and Practical Histochemistry ¢ 
(Blakiston). he 

: 

433, DEVELOPMENT AND EXPERIMENTAL MORPHOLOGY. (Full course.) The F 
study of form and pattern and the problems of organization in both My 
invertebrates and vertebrates. d 

" 

2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week throughout the session. « 

Professor Berrill 

Prerequisite: Zoology 221 or 322. f= 

om 

435. APPLIED BIOMATHEMATICS. (Half course.) An elementary study of 8 
mathematical theories of growth and form, mathematics as applied to } 
growth of populations, host-parasite relations, radio-active tracers, the % 
steady state, contagious distributions, the theory of search. rf 

. fil 

2 lectures per week in the first term; one per week second term. if 


Professor Stanley 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 224 (or a working knowledge of the calculus) 


and any biology course. 


441, ZOOLOGICAL RESEARCH. (Honours Zoology only, Fourth year.) Individual 
training in zoological research methods, fields of research, and introduc- 
tion to field and laboratory projects. Thesis and seminar presentations. 


The Staff 
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446a. ADVANCED VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY. (Half course.) A study of the present 
systematics of the vertebrate classes presented as a function of their 
past histories since the periods of their first apperance. The course is 
intended to follow upon Zoology 221. 


(Offered in alternate years with Zoology 337a. Offered in 1957-58) 


Three hours lecture per week, first term. 


Professor Dunbar 


Prerequisite: Zoology 221. 


Text: No set text. 


HONOURS COURSE IN ZOOLOGY 


The succession of courses taken in Honours Zoology will normally be 


Second year: 


Third year: 


Fourth year: 


as follows, but this procedure may be varied in special cases by permission 
of the Department. 


The general B.Sc. curriculum, with Biology 100. 


Zoology 211, 221, Physiology 22, plus a half course in 
Botany if not already taken, plus sufficient whole and 
half courses to make up a total of five full courses. The 
additional courses as above are to be selected with the 
advice of the Department from cognate fields or from courses 


in Zoology. 

Zoology 332a, 322b, 324 (if given in that year), 332, 337a 
(if given in that year), 345, plus sufficient whole and 
half courses to make up a total of five full courses. 


Zoology 324 (if given in that year), 337a (if given in that 
year), 441 and Genetics 44, plus sufficient whole and half 
courses to make up a total of five full courses, selected as 
in the case of the Second year. 


With respect to the additional selected courses, such courses as Organic 


Second year: 


Third year: 


Fourth year: 


Chemistry, Physical Chemistry, Botany, Genetics, Physiology, and the 
like are emphasized. 


CONTINUATION COURSES 


Zoology 211, 221. 


Zoology 221, 322, 324 (325+325L), 332, 337a, 343b, 
345, 446a. 


Zoology 324, (325+325L), 337a, 431, 433, 435, 446a. 


ZOOLOGY 


Attention is called to the General Honours in Biological Sciences”, 
page 1026. 


A student who has not completed Biology 100 must obtain permission 
of the Department of Zoology before proceeding to more advanced 
courses in Zoology. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


See the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 
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School of Commerce 
Arthur Purvis Memorial Hall 


1957-1958 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 
Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 
Faculty of Medicine 
Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 
Faculty of Dentistry 
Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 
Faculty of Law 
Faculty of Music 
Faculty of Divinity 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
School of Commerce 
Institute of Education 
Library School 
School of Physical Education 
School for Graduate Nurses 
School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
School of Social Work 
Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, and School of 
Household Science.) 
French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University. administrative officers, standing 


committees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials of 


certain institutions.) 


School of Commerce 


The School of Commerce is under the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Faculty of Arts and Science (McGill College). 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
F, Cyrit James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com., M.A., Ph.D., 


DSc, Di ders Dy Cck., LED: Boics:c. Principal 
D. L. Tomson, M.A., Pu.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C. Vice Principal 
H. N. Fretpuouss, M.A., F.R.S.C. Dean of McGill College 
C. D. Soutn, Pa.D.(Tor.), M.A. Assistant Dean of McGill College 
E. W. Krerans, B.A. Director of the School of Commerce 
WituiaM BENTLEY, C.G.A., F.C.I.S. Bursar 
G. A. Grimson, B.Com. Comptroller 
Cotin M. McDouaatt, D.S.O., B.A. Registrar 


B. COM. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


PROFESSOR E. W. KIERANS, Chairman 


THE DEAN PRoFEssor W. S. REID 
PRoFEssor K, F, Byrp PROFESSOR HERBERT TATE 
PROFESSOR W. WESTLEY PROFESSOR E. C. WEBSTER 
PROFEssoR F, K. HARE THE AssISTANT DEAN 


PROFESSOR DONALD MARSH 


A complete list of the teaching staff of the University, including the 
School of Commerce, is printed as a separate announcement, which may be 
obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE OFFICE 


ARTHUR PURVIS MEMORIAL HALL 
1020 Pine Avenue West 
Montreal 2 


Telephones — MA 9181 


Office — Local 450 
Staff mw, th £58 
Accountancy — “ 445 
Commerce Library — * 452 
Industrial Relations Centre — “ 294 
Research — © 258 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Dr. F, Cyrizt JAMES, Acting Chairman 
W. A. ARBUCKLE, Arbuckle, Govett & Co. 
Gorpon R. BALL, President, Bank of Montreal 

RussELu BELL, President, Greenshields & Co., Inc. 

L. J. BELNap, Chairman of the Board, Consolidated Paper Company 
SAMUEL BRONFMAN, President, Distillers Corporation 

Joun R. Cuurcn, Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

H. Norman Davis, President, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

NorMan Dawes, 1517 Pine Ave. West 

FREDERICK JOHNSON, Chairman of the Board, Bell Telephone Company of 

Canada 

VERNON JOHNSON, President, Canadian International Paper Co. 
HERBERT H. LANK, President, Du Pont Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Anson McKim, President, Merck & Co., Lid. 

J. BartLert MorGan, President, Henry Morgan & Company, Lid. 
James Murr, President, Royal Bank of Canada 

A. DEANE NEsBITT, President, Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. Lid. 

Jack PEMBROKE, C.B.E., President, The Royal Trust Co. 

H. GREVILLE Situ, President, Canadian Industries, Ltd. 

F. B. Watts, Vice-President, General Manager, T. Eaton Company Ltd. of 

Montreal 

H. G. WELsForRD, President, Dominion Engineering Co. Lid. 

J. B. Waite, Vice-President, Aluminum Co. of Canada, Lid. 

E. C. Woon, President, Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada 

Pror. E. W. Krerans, Director of the School of Commerce 
Dr. W. H. PuGstey, Secretary 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


Ela tii NE EEUU AEG RAS 
School of Commerce 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


The programme of the School of Commerce is designed to provide training 
for business and administrative careers in industry and the public service, 
and includes undergraduate training, graduate training, and extension 
activities for graduates and non-graduates. The programme is organized 
in several divisions, as follows:— 


Bachelor of Commerce Degree—A four-year course of study designed to prepare 
the student for the B.Com. degree. 


Master of Commerce Degree—Advanced training and research designed to prepare 
the student for the M.Com. degree. 


Evening Certificate and Diploma Courses—Training courses in Accounting, Mathe- 
matics, Commercial Law, and allied subjects to assist evening students 
to prepare for certificate and diploma examinations conducted by the 
School, and to meet the requirements of certain professional societies. 


Industrial Relations Centre—A centre established for the purpose of bringing 
members of the University staff and of the industrial community to- 
gether with a view to promoting study and research in fields associated 
with industrial relations. 


COMMERCE LIBRARY 


The Commerce Library is located in Purvis Hall and consists of over 
17,000 books and periodicals and 9,000 pamphlets in the field of economics, 
business, industrial relations, and management. These materials are 
readily available on the shelves and in files in the library reading room, 
The facilities of the Redpath Library are also available to students. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMME 


The Bachelor of Commerce Degree 


AIMS OF THE SCHOOL 


The undergraduate curriculum in the School of Commerce must necessarily 
be directed towards the attainment of two major objectives: the education 
of the student to take his place in society as a responsible citizen equipped 
to provide the leadership expected of him by his fellow men, and his 
preparation for a career in business. There is general agreement among 
educators and businessmen that these twin objectives can be most satis- 
factorily accomplished by a programme of study which carefully integrates 
a liberal education with an education in business fundamentals. 


Education for business rests on the same principles which underlie all 
technical and professional education. Either the student may learn 
through his own experience, which is slow, inefficient, and expensive both 
to society and to himself; or he may learn through a study of the experience 
of others. A School of Commerce can familiarize the students with the 
underlying and basic economic laws, principles, and forces which work 
in and through our business system; a School of Commerce can teach a 
student to think clearly, particularly regarding economic and business 
problems; a School of Commerce can bring to a student those methods 
of management and executive principles tested by experience; a School of 
Commerce can stress the constant pressure in business for improved 
methods and procedures; a School of Commerce can emphasize the social 
obligations and public responsibilities of business. 


Courses in economics should be the foundation of every curriculum in 
a collegiate school of business. Based upon a foundation in economic 
principles, the commerce curriculum contains a solid core of Arts and 
Science courses which can be considered as essential elements in the 
background of one who is being prepared for positions in business which 
will call for the application of imagination, resourcefulness, and 
creativeness. 


These courses in the liberal arts and sciences are studied simultaneously 
with commerce subjects throughout the four years of the undergraduate 
programme so that the student never loses sight of the fact that business 
and the arts are complementary disciplines. 


ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
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All applications to enter the School of Commerce must be made on 
forms which may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. Each applicant 
from a High School should see that a confidential report is sent from his 


ADMISSION, REGISTRATION 
LL 


school Principal to the Registrar, as such a report is necessary for the 
consideration of the application. Completed applications should reach 
the Registrar not later than August 3lst, and if possible much earlier, 


Each accepted candidate will receive a formal acceptance to a definite 
course and year and this must be kept for presentation at registration. 


The number of admissions is limited and the School is not bound to 
accept all applicants who have passed the required examinations. 


ADMISSION TO THE FIRST YEAR 
A student may apply for admission to the First year of the B.Com. 
course after passing in specified subjects of the McGill School Certificate 
Examination or one of the examinations recognized by the University. 
For details, see the School Certificate Examinations Announcement. 
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ADMISSION TO THE SECOND YEAR WITH SENIOR MATRICULATION 


A student may apply for admission to the Second year if he has passed 
in specified subjects of the Senior School Certificate Examinations. or 
recognized equivalent, and if he has achieved an av erage of at least 70% 


7 SRE RSE 


on the examination as a whole. Special consideration may, howey yer, be a 
given to candidates who have received an average of 65% to 70% if they ae 
have obtained high standing in each of the English, History, and Mathe- w 
matics examinations. For further particulars, see the School Certificate Us 
Examinations Announcement. © 
% 
ADMISSION BY TRANSFER 

Application for transfer into an upper year of the School should be sq 
: em 

made to the Registrar’s Office. It must be made on the regular form r 
and be supported by certified copies of the applicant’s previous academic W 
record including the matriculation record. Such an application will be p 


considered only if the student is in good standing and has a record which 
justifies the transfer. 


Students admitted into the Second or the Third year will be required 
to take certain courses compulsory in a lower year, unless exempted. 


= ws 


Two years of residence are required as minimum for the degree, 
hence students cannot be allowed to transfer into the Fourth year. 


REGISTRATION 


All First year students in the School of Commerce will register on 
Tuesday, September 17th, between 9 a.m. and 12.00 noon, in the Sir 
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Arthur Currie Memorial Gymnasium. Students in the Second, Third, 
and Fourth years whose names begin with the letters A to L will register 
in the Gymnasium on Tuesday, September 24th and those whose names 
begin with the letters M to Z will register on Wednesday, September 25th 


between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


The Freshman Welcome meeting will take place on Wednesday, 
September 18th in the Gymnasium at 9 a.m. 


After September 25th a special late registration fee must be paid (see 
the General Information Pamphlet included in this Announcement), 


No student will be admitted after October 15th except by special 
permission of the Dean. 


All women undergraduates registered at McGill University are auto- 
matically members of the Royal Victoria College, whether in residence or 
not, and at the time of registration will be required to fill out special 
forms for the Royal Victoria College. Women undergraduates not resid- 
ing with their parents or guardians in Montreal must apply for residence 
in the College, attaching, if desired, a note describing in full their plans 
for residence elsewhere, and obtain the Warden's written approval 
(See the General Information pamphlet.). 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Each regular undergraduate must be registered for the courses and year 
to which he has been accepted. Limited undergraduates and Partials 
must obtain approval of their courses from the Director of the School 
and the Dean’s office before proceeding to register: 


All students intending to take an Honours Course (Economics ‘or 
Political Science) must obtain the approval of the Chairman of the 
appropriate department and of the Director of the School before regis- 
tration. 


Courses of study for the B.Com. degree are laid down on pages 1211- 
1213 and details of these courses are found in pages 1214 to 1244. In- 
formation regarding registration for Honours, or Distinction and Great 
Distinction is found on pages 1209-1210. 


ATTENDANCE, EXAMINATIONS, AND ADVANCEMENT 


The attention of students in Commerce is called to a separate pamphlet 
entitled Regulations Governing Attendance, Examinations, and Advance- 
ment, issued by the Faculty of Arts and Science. This booklet is distributed 
at the time of registration. Extra copies may be obtained through the 
Dean’s Office. 
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FEES 
Regular University fees and special fees are explained in the General 
Information Pamphlet enclosed with this Announcement. 


The University reserves the right to make changes without notice in 
the published scale of fees if, in the opinion of the Board of Governors, 
circumstances so require. Fees are not refundable, except under special 
conditions as described in the regulations concerning remission of fees 
in the General Information Pamphlet. 


DATES OF PAYMENT 


Fees are due and payable at the Accounting Office between the hours 
of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. (Saturday 9-12), on the following dates:— 


Tuesday, September 17th 
to 
Tuesday, October ist 


If desired, fees may be remitted by mail before the above dates. 


The second instalment of tuition fees is due and payable on January 
Sth. An additional $2.00 is charged for payment after the specified dates. 
Students registering late pay their fees at the time of registration, 
failing which they become subject to the provisions of the above paragraph. 


Failure to pay fees by the prescribed dates will result in suspension 
from attendance at classes by the Dean of the Faculty until fees are paid, 
or a satisfactory arrangement is made with the Chief Accountant. 


EXPENSES 


An estimate of expenses will be found in the General Information Pam- 
phlet included in this Announcement. 


PASS MARK AND CLASSES 


The pass mark in all examinations is 50 per cent, and the minimum marks 
for first and second class standing are 80 per cent and 65 per cent respec- 
tively. 


DISTINCTION AND HONOURS 


Distinction in the General Course will be awarded to students, other than 
those registered in the Honours course in Economics, who achieve a 75 
per cent average in the Second, Third, and Fourth years. 
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Great Distinction will be awarded to students who achieve an 80 per 
cent average in the Second, Third, and Fourth years. 


Honours in Economics and in Political Science 


At the beginning of his second year a student whose average mark in 
his first year is 65% or more may elect Honours in Economics (or Honours 
in Political Science with specialization in Public Administration), pro- 
vided that he obtains the permission of the Chairman of the Department 
of Economics and Political Science. To remain in Honours he must attain 
a yearly average of at least 65% in those courses he takes within the 
Department. Individual tutorial guidance is provided for the student 
in Honours during his third and fourth years. 


The requirements of Honours Economics, in conjunction with the 
ordinary requirements of the School of Commerce, determine the following 
programme of studies. During the four years of his studies the student 
must take at least seven courses in Economics. In the first year he takes 
the ordinary programme of the School of Commerce, including Economics 
100 (Economic History). In his second year he takes the regular courses 
in the School of Commerce except that he substitutes Economics 211H 
(Introduction to Economic Theory) for Economics 211C (Principles of 
Economics). In his third year he takes Economics 311 (History of 
Economic Thought), Economics 321 (Money and Banking), Economics 
361 (Economic Statistics), a course in the Arts continuation begun in 
second year, and a fifth course as the School of Commerce allows. In his 
final year he takes Economics 411 (Advanced Economic Theory) instead 
of Economics 412 (Economic Analysis), any further courses in Economics 
to meet the overall minimum of seven, a further course in his continuation 
subject, a course in Commercial Law, and the balance of his programme 
as the School and Department allow. His choice of courses in Economics 
must prepare the student for the “Special Paper” described in the 
section on examinations that follows. 

Students who wish to take Honours Political Science (with specializa- 
tion in Public Administration) should consult the Department for details 
of course and examination requirements. 

For a complete description of courses offered by the Department of 
Economics and Political Science, students should refer to the Arts and 
Science Calendar. 


Final Examinations for Honours in Economics 
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At the end of his fourth year, the student who has elected Honours 
Economics writes the following examinations: 


(a) the course examination in Economics 411 supplemented by ques- 
tions based on his earlier work in Economics 211H and 311; 


CURRICULUM, COURSES IN ECONOMICS 
_—_ eee 


(b) a paper in a field of specialization, e.g., Economic Theory, Labour 
Economics, International Trade. Courses elected in the third and fourth 
year will not be approved unless their sequence prepares the student for 
this requirement. The “special paper” replaces the ordinary examination 
in the corresponding course in economics. 


(c) ordinary examinations in all other courses. 


The effect of this programme is that the Honours student writes the 
same number of papers as the general student, but that one of the papers 


he writes has supplementary questions, and that another replaces an b J 

ordinary course examination. hg 
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STUDENTS WORKING TOWARDS A PROFESSION i 
Students who intend after graduation to enter a profession should 

acquaint themselves with the requirements for admission to that pro- = 

fession, and should take these requirements into consideration when oy 

choosing their optional courses. s 

id 

Candidates for the Licentiate in Accountancy of McGill University, & 

conferring on its holders the right to become members of the Institute of = 

Chartered Accountants of Quebec, should have their programmes wy 

approved by the Professor of Accounting or the Director of the School of A 

Commerce. er 

a 

Students who wish to enter the actuarial profession should take Mathe- « 
matics 216 in their First year. The courses in Actuarial Mathematics 

on pages 1234-1235 offer a sound basis for professional work in this field. a 

oat 

8 

THE MASTER OF COMMERCE DEGREE +) 

. : Ly 

Bachelors of Commerce who have obtained at least second class standing } 

and who have the permission of the Director of the School of Commerce a) 

and of the Department of Economics and Political Science may apply to oft 

4 


proceed to the Master of Commerce degree. For particulars see the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum leading to a B.Com. degree consists in part of com- 
pulsory courses and in part of optional courses chosen in accordance with 
the student's individual interests. As optional courses a student may take 
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any courses offered in the Faculty of Arts and Science which are approved 
by the Director. A student in any year is expected to satisfy himself, 
before he selects any optional course: 


(1) That he has completed any pre-requisite work for the course, 
(2) That there is no conflict in his time-table, 
(3) That his selection is approved by the Director. 


The choice of optional courses is very important. Only one limited 
option is permitted in the First year. During that year the student should 
seek guidance from faculty members to assist him in working out for later 
years an integrated group of courses most suited to his interests and needs, 
For example, the student planning to become a Chartered Accountant 
should be sure that he elects the appropriate options required for this 
professional training. Similarly, a student interested in specialization in 
Industrial Relations should obtain advice on the most appropriate 
grouping of optional courses in Economics, Psychology, and Sociology. 
The high degree of flexibility provided by the optional system makes 
careful selection imperative. 


English Composition Requirement. Every candidate for a degree 
in the Faculty of Arts and Science must satisfy the Department of 
English (which, in this matter, acts as the agent of Faculty) that he 
is competent in English composition. In addition to the other requirements 
for the degree, therefore, all students, in their first year in the Faculty, 
must register in English 100C. When a student has succeeded in de- 
monstrating his competence in this course, he will be dispensed from 
further attendance at it. 

Students whose native language is not English are also required to write 


a language test on the basis of which they will be assigned to English 
100C or English 150 or both. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF COMMERCE. 


Compulsory Courses Elective Courses 
FIRST YEAR 
English 100 One of French 11* 
English 100C Spanish 11 
Mathematics 111 German 1 
Economic History Italian 11 
(Economics 100) Latin 1 
Accounting 101 Greek 1 


*See page 1226. 
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SECOND YEAR 


Elements of Economics One of the following: 
(Economics 211C) Geography 211 
Accounting 201 Political Science 211G 
Elementary Calculus Psychology 21 
(Mathematics 224) Sociology 210 
AND 
One of the following: 
English 
French 
German 
History 
Italian 
Philosophy 
Spanish 
THIRD YEAR 
Money and Banking The equivalent of three full courses 
(Economics 321) as follows: 
Statistics 361 A continuation course in the 


Humanities subject selected in 
the Second year. 


A Third year course from the 
following: Accounting, Actuarial 
Mathematics, Administration and 
Industrial Organization, Finance, 
Geography, Industrial Relations, 
Marketing, Public Administration, 
Psychology or Sociology. 


One additional elective. 
FOURTH YEAR 


Economic Analysis The equivalent of three full courses 
(Economics 412) as follows: 
Commercial Law I A continuation course in the 


Humanities subject selected in 
the Second year. 


Two Fourth year courses from the 
following: Accounting, Actuarial 
Mathematics, Administration and 
Industrial Organization, Finance, 
Geography, Industrial Relations, 
Marketing, Public Administration, 
Psychology or Sociology. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


The following list includes all required courses for the B.Com. degree, as 
well as the principal courses available as options from which the student 
may choose to complete his programme. Unlisted courses offered by the 
Faculty of Arts and Science may also be chosen. The complete pro- 
gramme of any student must be approved by the Director. 


The list is divided as follows: 
(i) Required courses for the B.Com. degree. 
(ii) The principal subjects available as Arts and Science continuations, 


(iii) The ten options in Commerce and the Social Sciences. 


SECTION | 
REQUIRED COURSES FOR THE B.COM. DEGREE 


ACCOUNTING 


101. ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING. First year (Full course). Introduction to 
Books of Account and Financial Statements; theory of debit and credit; 
principles of double entry; the accounting cycle; recording of transactions 
in the general journal and general ledger; principles of control accounts; 
accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers; provision for bad debts 
and cash discounts; use of special books of original entry including cash 
receipts and cash payments books, cheque register, sales and purchase 
journals, and voucher register; distinction between capital and revenue 
expenditure; accounting for petty cash; bank reconciliation statements; 
notes and bills of exchange; inventories; preparation of Profit and Loss 
Accounts or Statements and Balance Sheets, with adjusting and closing 
entries. 

3 hours. Professors P. C. Briant and A. R. Marshall 


201. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING. Second year (Full course). Revision of the 
work of First year at a more advanced level. 


Partnerships: accounting for formation, distribution of profits; admis- 
sion and withdrawal of partners including treatment of goodwill and bonus; 
partnership dissolution and liquidation; default of a partner; sale of a 
partnership to a limited company. 
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Manufacturing accounts and statements; the elements of cost; periodic 
and perpetual inventories; transfer of goods to trading department at a 
price in excess of factory cost, with adjustment of inventories. 


Single entry: books and accounts required; preparation of financial 
statements from single entry data; conversion to double entry. 


Corporations: legal aspects; types of shares; elementary treatment of 
issues of capital stock, bonds and debentures; classification of corporate 


surplus; dividends; correction of profits of prior periods; ‘‘clean surplus 


theory” and “current operating concept of income measurement.” BJ 

Asset accounting with particular emphasis on cash; receivables; inven- A 

tories; investments; tangible and intangible fixed assets. A 

-! . . — * : P aad 

Elementary consideration of financial statements; analysis and inter- yaa 

pretation; methods of presentation; statements of source and application es 
of funds. 

Advance advice as to accounting techniques; consignment accounting; e 

branch accounting; cost accounting; budgets. 2 

3 hours. Professors D, R. Patton and A. R. Marshall a 

, € 

(Reg. B.Com.) a 
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ECONOMICS 


100. ECONOMIC HISTORY. First year (Full course). A survey of the evolution 
of economic institutions from the ancient empires in Sumaria and Egypt 
to the outbreak of war in 1939. The course reviews the continuity of 
economic activities from the early empires through Greece and Rome; 
the manorial organisation of the early Middle Ages; the revival of towns, 
commerce and financial institutions; the widening of geographical and 


ze 
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intellectual horizons; the industrial revolution and colonization; the hi 
economy of the 19th century; the first world war and the breakdown of oc 
the war economy after 1931. . 
3 hours. Professor F. Cyril James i) 


211C. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. Second year (Full course). An introduction 
to the general principles of economics, covering monetary systems, price 
levels, national income, production, competition, and international trade. 
3 hours. Professor D. McC. Wright 
321. MONEY AND BANKING. Third year (Full course). Theory and practice 
of money and credit; organization and operations of financial institutions; 
monetary policy; concept and function of money; early history of credit 
institutions; the Peel Bank Act, and the development of the British 
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financial system; the National Banking System in U.S. and the evolution 
of the Federal Reserve System; early development of Canadian banking; 
effects of World Wars I and II and of the Great Depression on U.S., 
U.K., and Canadian banking. 
3 hours. Professor J. C. Weldon 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS. Third year (Full course), Description of 
frequency distributions including averages, dispersion, and skewness. 
Charting and analysis of time series: trend lines, seasonal indexes, and 
measurement of cyclical fluctuations. Index numbers. Simple linear 
correlation. An introduction to Statistical Inference covering the follow- 
ing topics; elementary distributions, sampling, tests of statistical hy- 
potheses, and estimation of population parameters. 


2 hours lecture, 2 hours laboratory. Professor E. F. Beach 


412a. ECONOMIC ANALYsIS. Third or Fourth year (Half course). Analysis 


of the problems of the economy with special reference to Canada: the 
national accounts; the eclectic theory of the business cycle; a study of 
Canadian monetary and fiscal policy; Canadian trade agreements. 

First term: 3 hours. Professor D, E. Armstrong 


412b. ECONOMIC ANALYsIS. Third or Fourth year (half course). Analysis of 


the economic problems of the firm: the basis of the demand curve— 
consumption by the household; entrepreneurial determination of market 
demand; types of markets and the price-output behaviour of firms in the 
different types of markets—agricultural markets, monopolistic markets, 
etc.; control of monopoly in Canada; special problems of the firm— 
advertising, forecasting demands, unionization and the supply of labour, 
location of industry, etc. 
Second term: 3 hours. 


Economics 371b may be taken in place of the compulsory requirement 


Economics 412b. 


Professor D. E. Armstrong 


371b. CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY. Third or Fourth year (Half 


course). A discussion of the inter-relationships of economic and political 
organization as parts of the pattern of a democratic culture. Readings 
will include selections from Schumpeter, Hayek, Karl Marx, Wright, 
Keynes, the American Constitutionalists, and others. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor D. McC. Wright 


ENGLISH 


100. ENGLISH LITERATURE (Full course). A selection of major works in the 
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English literary tradition from medieval to modern times. 

A student whose mother tongue is not English and who might, therefore, 
encounter unusual difficulties with English 100 may apply to the Depart- 
ment of English for permission to postpone the course until the Second 


COURSES IN ENGLISH 


——————————————————— ——— 


year. If this permission is granted the student will take Commercial Law 
in the First year. 
3 hours (2 lectures and 1 tutorial meeting), 

Professor R. S. Walker and Members of the Department of English 


100C. ENGLISH COMPOsITION. At the beginning of the session students will 
be required to take a test in Composition. Those who achieve a high 
standard in this test may be exempted from English 100C. Those who, 
while not thus exempted, attain a high standard in the work of the first 
term may be exempted from the course at the beginning of the second term. 


1 hour per week throughout the session. 
Miss K. M. Fricker and Members of the Department of English 


REGISTRATION IN ENGLISH 100 AND 100C: It is important to register at the 
start of the session. Classes missed through late registration are counted 
as absences; no student whose unexcused absences exceed one eighth of 
the number of meetings in the Course is permitted to write the final 
examination. Assignments unfulfilled because of late registration cannot 
be made up; marks obtained for assignments provide 50% of the final 
grade for the Course. 


Those required to repeat the Course are subject to all the regulations 
governing First year students. 


CONDITIONED STANDING: Students conditioned in English 100 and 100C need 
not attend classes. Special Supplemental Examinations for those in the 
first year of conditioned standing will be set in April and September on 
the 100 Course work of the previous year. If his conditioned standing 
is extended beyond one year, a student must write the 100 Course 
Examination on the work of the current year. All students of the Second 
and subsequent years who wish to take part in the work of the Course 
must register for it at the start of the session. 


150, ELEMENTARY ENGLISH COMPOSITION. This course is especially designed 
to help students whose mother tongue is not English and who have 
particular difficulty in the writing of correct idiomatic English, 


First year students whose mother tongue is not English, and whose 
proficiency in the use of English is not such, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, as to enable them to profit adequately from Course 100C, will be 
directed to substitute 150 for 100C. First year students not so directed, 
and students in other years, may, with the permission of the instructor, 
elect this course; but they cannot thereby gain any credit towards a degree. 
2 hours per week throughout the session. 

Miss K. M. Fricker and Dr. Slava Klima 
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LAW 
COMMERCIAL LAW 1. (Full course.) Law of Contracts, Sale, Agency, Part- 
nership, Company Law, and Negotiable Instruments. 


3 hours. Professor R. S. Willis 


(Req. B.Com.) 


MATHEMATICS 


First year students will normally register for Mathematics 111. 


Courses 113 and 216 are of a more advanced nature and concentrate 
on the development of facility in doing difficult and interesting problems. 
Students who have passed well in Intermediate Algebra and Trigonometry 
at Junior Matriculation should take 113 or 216 instead of 111. 


111. TRIGONOMETRY, ALGEBRA, ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Fac. Eng. 1200). 
(Full course.) 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Radian measure, logarithms, definitions of the 
trigonometrical functions, relations between the trigonometrical functions, 
reduction of angles, addition formulae, transformations of sums and 


products, logatithmic solution of triangles, problems in heights and 
distances, inverse functions, solution of trigonometric equations, graphs. 


ALGEBRA. Variation, progressions, with applications to compound in- 
terest, permutations and combinations, mathematical induction, binomial 
theorem, theory of quadratic equations. 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. The analytic geometry of the straight line and 


circle. 
3 hours. Staff of Department of Mathematics 


Text: H. Tate, Elementary Mathematical Analysis (Pitman). 


113. ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. (Full course.) Treatment of 
topics in trigonometry not covered for matriculation, including graphs 
of trigonometric functions and graphical solution of equations. 


Binomial theorem, summation of series, sigma notation, mathematical 
induction, analytic geometry. 
3 hours. Professor J. Lambek 


Text: H. Tate, Elementary Mathematical Analysis (Pitman). 


I 216. ELEMENTARY ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA (Full course). Review 
of trigonometry. The analytic geometry of the straight line and circle. 
Permutations and combinations, binomial theorem, mathematical 


COURSES IN MATHEMATICS AND ENGLISH 


OS  eereenees 


induction, complex numbers, functional notation, remainder theorem, 

solution of equations. 

3 hours, Mr. N. Oler 
Texts: Robin Robinson, Analytic Geometry (McGraw-Hill); T. S. 

Peterson, College Algebra (Harper). 


224, ELEMENTARY CALCULUS. (Full course.) Graphical representation; limits, 
differentiation and integration of elementary functions, with applications 
to the determination of lengths, areas, and volumes and the solution of 


simple problems in mechanics, physics, ete.; partial differentiation. 


This course is intended to give students of biochemistry, chemistry, 
economics, and sociology a working knowledge of the elements of calculus. 
3 hours. Professor Herbert Tate and others 


Text: H. M. Bacon, Differential and Integral Calculus (McGraw-Hill), 


SECTION II 
CONTINUATION SUBJECTS 


In his Second year a Commerce student is required to select a subject 
from the following, English, History, Philosophy, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish, and to continue his studies in this area through the 
Third and Fourth years. Each student’s programme is subject to the 
approval of the Director. 


ENGLISH 

COURSES OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE SECOND YEAR 

200. SHAKESPEARE (Full course), A survey, with special attention to twelve 
of the plays. Additional reading: D. Nichol Smith, Shakespeare Criticism; 
A. Bradby, Shakespeare Criticism, 1919-35. 


3 hours, Professor R. S. Walker 


220, ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (Full course). 

3 hours, Professor H. G. Files 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 

230. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (Full course). 
For Second year students, Recommended as a suitable continuation 
course. 

3 hours. Professor G. F. Sleigh 


240. AMERICAN LITERATURE (Full course). 
3 hours. Professor H. G. Files 
(Given in 1957-58, but not in 1958-59.) 
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250. 


260. 


290. 


CREATIVE WRITING—INTERMEDIATE (Full course). A study of the ele- 

ments of prose style and of various aspects of the art of fiction-writing, 

with practice in the writing of prose. 

Hours to be arranged. Professor Constance Beresford-Howe 
Registration is limited. Students must have the instructor's permission 


to take this course. 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION (Full course). A study of drama from the points 
of view of director, actor, and designer. The first term will be devoted 
to discussing and attempting to solve the various problems involved in 
preparing a given play or plays for production. In the second term the 
course will include a history of theatrical styles and conventions. The 
student will be required to present weekly exercises throughout both 
terms. 

3 hours of lectures, plus 3 hours to be devoted to the preparation of 
exercises. ——— 
THE GREAT WRITINGS OF EUROPE (Full course). For 1957-58 the period 
studied will be from 1750 to 1850. Most of the works studied are avail- 


able in translation. 
3 hours. Professor L. Dudek 


COURSES OPEN TO STUDENTS IN THE THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


300. 


Third and Fourth year students may take any of the courses open to 
Second year students. 


OLD ENGLISH (Full course). English Language and Literature up to 
the Norman Conquest. The course includes readings from Anglo-Saxon 
prose in the first term; and in the second, a study of heroic poetry. The 
texts used are: Bright, Anglo-Saxon Reader and Klaeber (ed.), Beowulf. 
The course is open to Third and Fourth year students taking Honours 
in English or in English plus another subject. Third and Fourth year 
students in other categories must have the instructor's permission to take the 
course. 

3 hours. Professor Joyce Hemlow 


305a. CHAUCER (Half course). A study of The Canterbury Tales, their sources 


and analogues. Robinson’s test (the Student’s Cambridge Edition of 
the Complete Works) is used. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Joyce Hemlow 


305b. CHAUCER (Half course). A study of the dream-vision poems and of the 
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Troilus story. 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Joyce Hemlow 


COURSES IN ENGLISH 
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310. MIDDLE ENGLISH (Full course), Studies in Middle English Literature 
(exclusive of Chaucer). The course is open to students who have taken 
either Old English or Chaucer. Emerson, Middle English Reader; Middle 
English Metrical Romances (ed. French and Hale); English Lyrics of the 
13th and 14th Centuries (ed. Carleton Brown). 

3 hours. Dr. A. M. Kinghorn 


315b. NON-DRAMATIC LITERATURE OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES (Half course). Special emphasis is given to the dev elopment of 
poetic techniques and the growth of humanism. 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Joyce Hemlow 


318a, SIDNEY AND SPENSER (Half course). 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Joyce Hemlow 


318b. miLton (Half course). 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor A. E. Malloch 


320, ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (Full course). 
3 hours, Professor A, E. Malloch 


322a. POETRY OF THE ROMANTIC PERIOD: 1780-1840 (Half course). For students 
who have already taken English 230. Others must have the instructor's 
permission to take the course. 
First term: 3 hours. Dr. F. S. MacShane 


322b. POETRY OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD: 1840-1890 (Half course). For 
students who have already taken English 230. Others must have the 
instructor’s permission to take the course. 
Second term: 3 hours. Dr. F. S. MacShane 


325, THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO 1642, 
EXCLUDING SHAKESPEARE (Full course). 
3 hours. Professor R. S. Walker 


330, ENGLISH DRAMA FROM 1660 TO THE PRESENT (Full course), 
3 hours. Mr. Curtis D. Cecil 


331. CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN DRAMA FROM IBSEN TO THE 
PRESENT (Full course). 
3 hours. 

335. THE ENGLISH NOVEL FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE PRESENT TIME 
(Full course). This course includes some reference to foreign work and 


to related literary types. 
3 hours. Professor H. G. Files 


(Given in 1957-58, but not in 1958-59.) 
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340. 


341. 


_ THE SHORT story (Half course). The history of the short story in 
English, with some reference to foreign work and to related literary 
types. Twentieth-century forms and techniques are emphasized. 

Second term: 3 hours. Professor Constance Beresford-Howe 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE SINCE 1900 (Full course). Contemporary au- 


thors, English and American, with special emphasis on novelists and 
dramatists. 
3 hours. Professor H. G. Files 


(Not given in 1957-58.) 


CANADIAN LITERATURE (Full course). Lectures on the development of 


prose literature and poetry in Canada from the beginnings to the present 
time. 
3 hours. Professors H. MacLennan and L. Dudek 


5. ENGLISH PROSE FROM BACON TO THE PRESENT (Full course), The purpose 


is to trace the development of English prose expression, to show how the 
powers of the language have become enlarged as writers have responded 
to the challenge of new ideas, new inventions in writing techniques, and 
changes in the market. 


3 hours. Professor H. MacLennan 


355a. THE ART OF POETRY (Half course). A study of poetic forms and tech- 


niques. Though the course is intended for students of literature generally, 
the practising writer will find it useful; students are encouraged to submit 
work of their own for critical discussion in conference. 

First term: 3 hours. Professor L. Dudek 


365. BRITISH AND AMERICAN POETS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (Full course). 


370. 
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A survey of modern poetry. 
3 hours. Professor L. Dudek 
Texts: The collected poetry of W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, 
Ezra Pound, W. H. Auden, and Dylan Thomas. 
CROSS-CURRENTS BETWEEN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE EUROPEAN 
LITERATURES IN THE 18TH CENTURY (Full course). This course deals with 
the influence of continental literature and criticism on the English neo- 
classicism of the 18th century, and with the influence of English literature 
and criticism on European writers from the time of Voltaire to the rise 
of Byronism. It includes reference to the works of French, German and 
Italian authors. A reading knowledge of French is a prerequisite. 


3 hours. Dr. Slava Klima 


COURSES IN GERMAN AND HISTORY 


ee 


yaratus and 


380a. BIBLIOGRAPHY (Half course). An introduction to the 


methods of scholarship in literary studies. Open to Honours students: 


others must have the instructor's permission to take the course. 


1 note that 


Students who propose to proceed to the M.A. in Engli. 
this is a required course for that degree. 
First term: 3 hours. Professor A. E. Malloch 


395. CREATIVE WRITING—ADVANCED COURSE (Full course). An advanced 
course open to a limited number of undergraduate students who appear 
well qualified for mature creative writing. Application for permission to 


take this course should be made at the 1 ginning of the session. Regis- 
tration is limited. 


Professor H. G. Files 


Hours to be arran; 


GERMAN 


1, GERMAN LANGUAGE. Professor Bertha Meyer and Mr. V.R. Block 
2. GERMAN LANGUAGE. Mr. V. R. Block 
5. GERMAN LANGUAGE. Professor Bertha Meyer 


For further information and additional courses in German, see the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


HISTORY 


100. EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION SINCE THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND ITS EXPANSION 
OVERSEAS. Professor C. C. Bayley 
205. HISTORY OF COLONIAL EXPANSION. 


Second year. Professor J. I. Cooper 


210. HISTORY OF G 
Second year. Professor W. S. Reid 


[AT BRITAIN. 


215. HISTORY OF EASTERN EUROPE. 
+ Milos Mladenovic 


Second, Third and Fourth years. 


305. HISTORY OF CANADA, 

Third year. Professor J. I. Cooper 
310, THE RISE OF BRITISH INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY SINCE 1815. 

Third or Fourth year. Professor W. S. Reid 
315a, THE SLAVS AND THE HABSBURG MONARCHY (Half course). 


3 hours. Professor Milos Mladenovic 
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315b. WAR AND SOCIETY IN EASTERN EUROPE (Half course). 


3 hours. Professor Milos Mladenovic 


(Save by special consent of the Department, this course is open only to 
students who have previously taken either History 215 or History 320.) 


320. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE. 


Third and Fourth years. Professor H. N. Fieldhouse 


(Not given in 1957-58.) 
325. SOCIETY OF WESTERN EUROPE FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE EVE OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Third and Fourth years. Professor P. Zagorin 


326. TUDOR AND STUART ENGLAND. 


Third and Fourth years. Professor P. Zagorin 


415. HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA (Full course). 
3 hours Professor Milos Mladenovic 


(Save by special consent of the Department, this course is open only to 
students who have previously taken either History 215 or History 320.) 


421. HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY SINCE 1815. 
Third, and Fourth years. Professor H. N. Fieldhouse 
For additional courses in History, see the Announcement of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. 


HISTORY AS A CONTINUATION SUBJECT 


Students who wish to take History as a Continuation Subject must 
consult the Department as to their programme. 


PHILOSOPHY 


200. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. Second year (Full course). Special weekly 
conference groups will be held under the direction of Professors Currie 
and McKinnon, Mr. McCall and Mr. Ross. 

An introduction to the chief problems of Philosophy in connection with 
their development in Greek, Mediaeval, and more especially in modern 
times. 


Lectures and conferences: 3 hours. 
Professors T. G. Henderson and J. W. Miller 


300. EtHIcs. Second year (Full course). The main types of ethical theory. 
Lectures and conferences: 3 hours. Professor Alistair McKinnnon 
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400. 


LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD, (Full course.) Deductive logic: intro- 
duction to modern symbolic logic with emphasis upon applications. 
Inductive logic and scientific method: verification, probability, hypothesis, 
and related topics. 

3 hours. Professor J. W. Miller 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 200, except for recommended students of 
science. 


AESTHETICS.(Full course.) A philosophical treatment of certain problems 
in the spheres of art and criticism, Among the subjects discussed will be: 
the nature of aesthetic experience and of the artistic object; the inter- 
pretation of a work of art; artistic form, the criteria of aesthetic value. 
Illustrations and examples will be drawn from a variety of different arts, 
including music and poetry. 


3 hours. Mr. R. S. McCall and Mr. J. D. Ross 


Prerequisite: At least one full course in Philosophy. With the consent 
of the lecturer, special students may be permitted to take this course 
without this requirement being fulfilled. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. (Full course.) A discussion of the main 
problems of the philosophy of religion as considered in the works of 
various philosophers. 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 200. 


- GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Third and Fourth years (Full course). The theory 


of knowledge and metaphysics of Plato and Aristotle. 

3 hours. Professor T. G. Henderson 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 200 or 300, 

MODERN PHILOSOPHY. (Full course.) Main problems of modern philoso- 

phy, with special reference to the development from Descartes to Kant. 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 200. Professor Cecil Currie 

MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHY. (Full course.) Main problems 

of mediaeval philosophy in their development from St. Augustine to the 

Fifteenth Century. 

3 hours. Professor Raymond Klibansky 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 200 and 350; or consent of lecturer. 


ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF POLITICS. (Full course.) 
3 hours. Professors J. W. Miller and Raymond Klibansky 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 300. 
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410. PROBLEMS OF LOGIC, EPISTEMOLOGY, AND METAPHYSICS. (Full course.) 


3 hours. Professors Raymond Klibansky and T. G. Henderson 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 200, 310 or 350, 360. 
For titles of textbooks, see Announcement of Faculty of Arts and Science. 


CONTINUATION COURSES 


Students interested in studying Philosophy in conjunction with other 
subjects are advised to take their courses in Philosophy in the sequences 
indicated below in connection with the other studies. 
1. Philosophy with one or more studies in the social sciences, e.g., 
economics, history, politics, psychology, and sociology: 
Philosophy 200, 300, 310, 330, 350, 400. 
2. Philosophy, with one or more studies in the natural sciences, e.g., 
biochemistry, botany, chemistry, genetics, physics, zoology: 
Philosophy 200, 310, 360, 410. 
3. Philosophy with studies in English or Foreign Literature: 


Philosophy 200, 300, 320, 330, 350, 360. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 


Students registering for First year French havea choice of two courses. 


French 11 Advanced 


This course is open to: 
(a) students whose first language is French, 


(b) those English-speaking students who have obtained at least 80% 
in their Junior School Certificate or High School Leaving Certificate 
or the equivalent diploma which secured their admission to the 
University. 

All students who have registered for French 11 will undergo a test 
at the beginning of the term and those who do not satisfy the requirements 


will automatically revert to French 13 (Regular). 


COURSES IN FRENCH 


sss 


B. 


11. 


13. 


French 13 Regular 

This course is designed (a) to supplement previous training in oral 
comprehension, grammar and vocabulary so that students can proceed to 
further courses with an adequate linquistic equipment (b) to teach the 
basic facts of French civilization which underlie the development of 


French literature and fine arts. 


ADVANCED. General survey of French literature of the 18th and 19th 
centuries; French composition. (Full course) 


3hours. Professor Héléne Larivitre and other members of the Department 


Texts: Bradley and Mitchell, Eight Centuries of French Literature 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts); Lévéque, Histoire de la Civilisation frangaise 
(Revised Edition) (Holt); Saint-Exupéry, Vol de Nuit (Harper); Husson, 
La cuisine des anges (Harper); René Daudon, French in Review (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company). 


REGULAR (Civilization Section). General survey of French civilization 

(Geography, History, Arts, Science, Economics and Politics); French 

Composition. (Full course) 

3 hours. Professor Yuonne Champigneul 
and other members of the Department 


Texts: Bart, La France carrefour des civilisations (Harcourt, Brace); 
Romains, Deux Nouvelles (Ed. Vial) (Dryden); Sonet-Shortliffe, Review 
of Standard French (Harcourt, Brace). 

Students are required to possess a good French-English and English- 
French Dictionary. Harrap’s Shorter French-English and English-French 
Ed. by J. E. Mansion, M.A. is recommended. 


SECOND YEAR COURSES 


21. 


FROM THE MIDDLE-AGES TO THE 18TH 


SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 
CENTURY. French composition. (Full course) 


3 hours. Professors Reverchon and Rigault 


Prerequisite: French 11, or permission of the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. 

Texts: Lanson-Tuffrau, Histoire de la littérature frangaise (Heath); 
Bradley-Michell, Eight Centuries of French literature (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts); Moliére, L’Avare (Petits Classiques Larousse); Whitmarsh- 
Jukes, Advanced French Course (Longmans). 
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INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH LITERATURE FROM THE MIDDLE-AGES TO THE 
20TH CENTURY THROUGH THE READING OF REPRESENTATIVE MAJOR WORKS; 
French composition. (Full course) 
3 hours. Professors Champigneul, d’Hauteserve, Rigault and Romer; 
MM. Jackson and Penot 
Prerequisite: French 13, or the equivalent. 
Texts: La farce de Mattre Pathelin; Moliére, L’Avare; Voltaire, Zadig; 
Balzac, Le Pére Goriot; Duhamel, Chronique des Pasquier (all in Petits 
Classiques Larousse); Whitmarsh-Jukes, Advanced French Course 


(Longmans). 


Readings: Moliére, Le bourgeois gentilhomme; Flaubert, Trois contes 


(both in Petits Classiques Larousse). 


THIRD YEAR COURSES 


31. 


32. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE 17TH CENTURY. (Full course.) 
3 hours. Professor Héléne Lariviére 


Prerequisite: French 21 or 23. 


Texts: Lanson and Tuffrau, Histoire de la Littérature Francaise (Heath); 
Peyre and Grant, Seventeenth Century French Prose and Poetry (Heath); 
Seronde and Peyre, Nine Classic French Plays (Heath). 


Readings: Corneille, Le Cid and Horace; Racine, Andromaque and 
Phédre; Moliére, L’Ecole des Femmes and Tartuffe; Pascal, Pensées; 
Bossuet, Oraison Funébre d’Henriette d’Angleterre; Mme de Sévigné, 
Lettres choisies; La Fontaine, Faibles choisies; Mme de La Fayette, Le 
Princesse de Cléves. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE 18TH CENTURY. (Full course.) 
3 hours. Professor Marie-Thérése Reverchon 


Prerequisite: French 21 or 23. 


Texts: Lanson and Tuffrau, Histoire de la Littérature Francaise (Heath); 
A. Schinz, Eighteenth Century French Readings (Holt); Marivaux, Le jeu 
de l'amour et du hasard (Heath); Voltaire, Candide (Holt); Beaumarchais, 
Le Barbier de Séville (Holt). 


Readings: Lesage, Gil Blas (Extraits); Montesquieu, Les Lettres per- 
sanes; Voltaire, Les Lettres philosophiques; Diderot, Le Neveu de Rameau; 
Beaumarchais, Le Mariage de Figaro; Rousseau, Confessions (Extraits). 


COURSES IN SPANISH 
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FOURTH YEAR COURSES 


41, 


42. 


43, 


MODERN FRANCE—GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE—POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF FRENCH LIFE, SINCE 1870. (Full course.) (Open 

also to Third year students with a good command of spoken French.) 

3 hours. Professor J. E. L. Launay 
As no textbooks are available for this course, an ability to take notes 

in French is essential. 


LITERATURE AND SOCIAL IDEAS IN THE 19TH CENTURY. (Full course.) 
(Open to Third year students also.) 
3 hours. Professor Louis d’Hauteserve 


(Given in 1958-59.) 
FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE 19th AND 20TH CENTURIES. (Full course.) 
3 hours. Professor Euvrard 
Prerequisite: French 31 or 32. 


Texts: Galland and Cros, Nineteenth Century French Verse (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts); Musset, Lorenzaccio (Petits Classiques Larousse); 


Balzac, Le Pére Goriot (Nelson); Flaubert, Madame Bovary (Garnier); 
Zola, Germinal (Petits Classiques Larousse); Gide, La Porte Etroite 
(mercure de France); Castex-Surer, Manuel des Etudes littéraires fran- 
gaises: XIXe Siécle (Hachette). 


FRENCH CONTINUATION: 


21, 


Second year: French 21 or 23. 
Third year: French 31 or 32. 
Fourth year: French 41, 42, or 43. 


SPANISH 

FIRST YEAR. (Full course) 
Grammar, reading and dictation, oral exercises and composition. 

3 hours. Professor Robina E. Henry and Staff 

SECOND YEAR. (Full course) 


Further readings in literature, translation, free composition, conver- 
sation. 
3 hours. Professor G. F. Stegen 
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THIRD YEAR. (Full course) 


Novelists of XIX Century. Advanced composition, translation, 
conversation, 


3 hours. Professor L. B. Harrop and Dr. Monica Harvey 


SPANISH LITERATURE. Third year (Full course). A “great writers” 
course covering the masterpieces of Spanish literature. 


3 hours. Professor G. F. Stegen 


THE GOLDEN AGE, Fourth year (Full course). 


3 hours Professor L. B. Harrop 


SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. Fourth year (Full course). 
3 hours Professor L. B. Harrop 
Open to Third year students with permission of the Department. 

For titles of textbooks, see Announcement of Faculty of Arts and 


Science. 


CONTINUATION IN SPANISH: 


Second year: Spanish 21. 
Third year: Spanish 31. 
Fourth year: Spanish 41 or 43. 


ITALIAN 


Two sets of courses are offered in Italian literature: 


(a) Courses given in Italian (Courses 31 and: 41); Intended for B.A. 
students taking Italian as a continuation subject, Italian 11 and 21 (or 
their equivalent) will be prerequisite for these courses. 


(b) Courses given in English (Courses 25a and 25b): These are open to 
all students, and do not require a knowledge of the Italian language. 


FIRST YEAR. (Full course.) Grammar, reading, oral exercises, and com- 
position. 
3 hours. Professor A. D'Andrea 


Texts: Roncari-Brighenti, La Lingua Italiana integnata agli straniert 
(Mondadori); Bormioli-Pellegrinetti, Letture Italiane per Straniert 
(Mondadori); Il ‘Piccolo Orlandi’, Dizionario Italiano Inglese e Inglese 
Italiano (Signorelli). 


ITALIAN 


—_—_—_e_e_————— 


21. 


41, 


SECOND YEAR. (Full course.) Translation, free composition, conversations, 

introduction to Italian literature. 

3 hours. Professor A. D'Andrea 
Texts: Roncari-Brighenti, La Lingua Italiana integnata agli stranieri 

(Mondadori); Bormioli-Pellegrinetti, Letture Italiane per Stranieri (Vol. II) 

(Mondadori); Pirandello, Sei Personaggi in cerca di Autore (Mondadori). 


THIRD YEAR—ITALIAN PROSE FROM THE ORIGINS TO OUR TIMES. (Full 
course.) Readings from selected Italian authors; Italian conversation, 
composition and elementary stylistics. 

3 hours. Professor A. D’ Andrea 


Texts: E. Danadoni, Breve Storia della Letteratura Italiana (Signorelli); 
A. Momigliano, Antologia della Letteratura Italiana (Principato); 
x. Morpurgo, Le piz belle Novelle Italiane; Migliorini-Chiappelli, Elementi 
di Stilistica (Le Monnier). 


Readings and selected passages from: Dante, La Vita Nuova: Boccaccio, 
Il Decameron; Machiavelli, Il Principe; Cas iglione, Il Cortegiano; 
Bandello, Novelle; Basile, Il Pentamerone; Goldoni; Le Commedie; Man- 
zoni, I Promessi Sposi; D’ Azeglio, I Miei Ricordi: Pellico, Le Mie Prigioni; 
Nievo, Confessioni di un Italiano; Fogazzaro, Piccolo Mondo Antico; 
Verga, I Malavoglia, Mastro Don Gesualdo; Pirandello, Novelle per un 
Anno, Maschere Nude; Panzini, Viaggio di un Povero Letterato; Moravia, 
I Racconti; Palazzeschi, Stampe dell’ Ottocente. 


FOURTH YEAR—ITALIAN POETRY FROM THE ORIGINS TO OUR TIMES. (Ful 
course.) Readings from selected Italian authors; Italian conversation, 
composition and stylistics. 

3 hours. Professor A. D'Andrea 


Texts: E. Donadoni, Breve Storia della Letterature Italiana (Signorelli) ; 
A. Momigliano, Antologia della Letteratura Italiana (Principato); Miglio- 
rini-Chiappelli, Elementi Di Stilistica (Le Monnier). 


Readings and selected passages from: I poeti siciliani, I poeti del “‘Dolce 
Stil Nuovo”, Dante, Petrarca, Pulci, Poliziano, Lorenzo il Magnifico, 
Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso, Parini, Manzoni, Foscolo, Leopardi, Garducci, 
D’Annunzio, Pascoli, Gozzano, Palazzeschi, Corazzini, Ungaretti, Saba, 
Montale, Quasimodo. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE: DANTE AND THE MIDDLE AGES. (Half course.) 
Lectures will be given in English. Students are not required to take 
the language courses as prerequisites. 

First term: 3 hours. Professor D'Andrea 

Texts: The Portable Dante (The Viking Press); R. A. Hall, A Short 
History of Italian Literature (Linguistica). 
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25b. 


Reference: H. O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind (Macmillan); C. S. Lewis, 
The Allegory of Love (Oxford); U. Cosmo, A Handbook to Dante Studies 


(Oxford). 


ITALIAN LITERATURE: THE RENAISSANCE AND MACHIAVELLI. (Half course.) 
Lectures will be given in English. Students are not required to take 


the language courses as prerequisites. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor D'Andrea 


Texts: Machiavelli, The Prince and Other Works, trans. by Allan H. 
Gilbert (Farrar, Straus); R. A. Hall, A Short History of Italian Literature 
(Linguistica). 

Reference: The Renaissance Philosophy of Man. (Petrarca, Valla, 
Ficino, Vico, Pomponazzi, Vives), edited by Cassirer, Kristeller and 
Randall (Univ. of Chicago Press); W. K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in 
Historical Thought (Houghton Mifflin); L. Einstein, The Italian Renats- 
sance in England (Columbia University Press); M. Praz, Machiavelli in 
England (Milford). 

Italian 25a and 25b may be taken separately or in combination. If 
taken in combination, they offer an opportunity to study such major 
writers as Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio and Machiavelli. Special emphasis 
will be placed on the cultural contacts of England and Italy during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 


SECTION Ill 


OPTIONS IN COMMERCE AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ACCOUNTING 


(Professor Kenneth F. Byrd - Adviser) 


301a. AccounTING. Third year (Half course). More advanced treatment of 


the work of the first two years. Consignment accounts; branch accounts; 
statement analysis; statements of source and application of funds; 
elementary treatment of amalgamations and reconstructions of limited 


companies. 
Professors D. R. Patton and P. C. Briant 


301b. aupitiInGc. Third year (Half course). Definition, accounting and 
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auditing distinguished; objects and advantages of different classes of audit. 


Detailed consideration of auditing theory; internal check and the 
auditor; the rights, duties, and responsibilities of auditors with reference 


COURSES IN ACCOUNTING 
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401 


401 


402 


to leading decisions in the courts; the discovery of errors and fraud; 
requirements under the Dominion and Quebec Companies Acts; divisible 
profits and dividends, 


Audit procedure at all stages, vouching and verification, checking the 
postings, auditing the final accounts; programmes and working papers, 
audit certificate and reports. 


Reference is made throughout to bulletins of the Canadian Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, in relation also to those of the accountancy 
profession in the United States and Great Britain. 


Professors D. R. Patton and P. C. Briant 


(a) accounTING. Fourth year (Half course). Revision of the work of 
previous years. 


Joint ventures, 
Instalment sales. 


Preparation of consolidated accounts of Holding and Subsidiary Com- 
panies including sub-subsidiaries, 


More advanced treatment of amalgamations (consolidations) and 
absorptions (mergers) including inter-company holdings; accounting for 
capital reorganization and reconstruction. 


Advanced Accounting Theory in general. 
Professor K. F. Byrd 


(b) AUDITING AND INVESTIGATIONS. Fourth year (Half course). Further 
treatment of the work of the Third year. 


Investigations: for fraud; certification of profits for prospectus purposes; 
sale of business by sole traders, partnerships, limited companies, with 
valuation of goodwill; valuation of shares; schemes of conversion to 
limited liability; schemes of amalgamation (consolidation) and absorption 
(merger); pooling schemes; schemes of reorganization and reconstruction. 


Professor K. F. Byrd 


(a) COST ACCOUNTS AND BUDGETARY CONTROL. Fourth year (Half course). 


cost accounts: Definition of cost accounting, its aims and objects; ele- 
ments of cost, accounting for the purchase, storage, and issue of materials; 
accounting for labour; schemes of remuneration of labour including 
incentive schemes, co-partnership and profit-sharing; accounting for 
overheads, with methods of apportionment to departments and produc- 
tion; double entry cost accounting; job costs; process costs; estimating 
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cost systems; standard costs and accounting for variances; closing the 
accounts at balance sheet date, preparation of operating statements. 
BUDGETARY CONTROL: Preparation of the budget, including flexible 


budgets. 
Professor K. F, Byrd 


402 (b) INCOME TAX, BANKRUPTCY AND LIQUIDATION, EXECUTORSHIP AC- 


counts. Fourth year (Half course). 
Income Tax: Principles and legal provisions (Dominion and Provincial) 
and their application to the problems of assessment of individuals, partner- 
ships and limited companies. 

Particular attention to the loss carry-back and carry-forward provisions, 
the treatment of capital cost allowances, the avoidance of double taxation 
of undistributed income, personal corporations. 


Payment of tax by individuals, partnerships and limited companies, 


Objections and appeals: the income tax special court and higher 
courts, 
Bankruptcy and Liquidation: Receiver’s accounts: the marshalling of 
assets and liabilities; the statement of affairs; the deficiency account; 
statement of realization and liquidation; the duties of the trustee. 


Executorship Accounts: Accounting for capital and income in deceased 
estates; statements of charge and discharge; calculation of succession 
duties (Dominion). 

Professor K. F. Byrd 


ACTUARIAL MATHEMATICS 


(Professor L. P. Wood - Adviser) 


337. FURTHER CALCULUS AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (Full course.) 


436. 


1234 


Hyperbolic functions, partial differentiation, infinite series, multiple 
integrals, differential equations. 
3 hours. Professor C. D. Solin 
Prerequistie: Mathematics 224. 
Text: H. M. Bacon, Differential and Integral Calculus (McGraw-Hill). 


ALGEBRA AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. (Full course.) Inequalities, theory 
of equations, probability, determinants. The analytical geometry of the 
conic sections and of simple three dimensional figures. 

3 hours, Professor Herbert Tate 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 224. 


Texts: J. R: Britton and L. C. Snively, College Algebra (Rinehart and 
Co.); Robin Robinson, Analytical Geometry (McGraw-Hill). 


ACTUARIAL MATHEMATICS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Se, 


439, MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS. (Full course.) Probability; statistical inde- 
pendence, expected values, measures of dispersion, discrete and continuous 
distributions, binomial and normal laws; simple limit theorems; sampling, 
correlation and regression, 

3 hours. Professor T. V. Narayana 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 224. 


Text: H. Cramer, Elementary Probability and Statistics (Wiley). 


443, NUMERICAL ANALYsIs. (Full course.) Finite differences, interpolation 
formulae, computation of tables in actuarial mathematics, approximate 
integration, methods of summation, solving of linear equations and linear 
inequalities by numerical methods. 


Use of mathematical equipment (slide rule, desk calculators, integri- 
meter, analog computer, electronic computers), 
2 hours lectures and 3 hours mathematical laboratory. 


Professor Zassenhaus 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 224, 337. 


Texts: H,., Freeman, Mathematics for Actuarial Students (C.U.P.); 
F. B. Hildebrandt, Introduction to Numerical Analysis (McGraw-Hill), 


ADMINISTRATION AND INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


(Professor W. H. Pugsley - Adviser) 


360. INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Third year (Full course). 
Nature, variety and scope of business; risks and the role of management; 
legal structure of the firm; the board of directors and trusteeship; deter- 
mination of objectives and policy-making; internal organization and the 
delegation of authority; plant location, functional and line production; 
marketing objectives and channels of distribution: budgets and business 
finance; the role of research; coordination and control; personnel, social 
obligations of business and relations with government. Attention will 
also be given to business case material intended to give the student 
opportunity to develop analytical ability and decision-making skill. 


3 hours. Professor W. H. Pugsley 


460. PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Fourth year (Full course), 
Selected business case problems embracing the top management view- 
point: problems, policies, plans and personalities; sizing up situations: 
formulating policies and planning programs of action; organizing adminis- 
trative personnel and putting plans into action; control, day-to-day 
administrative problems, follow-up and reappraisal. The problems are 
mostly as seen from the area where objectives are set for the company 
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as a whole, and departmental policies and activities are coordinated. 
Emphasis is placed on the overall point of view to bring out how any 
section or department of a business will be managed to make the most 
effective contribution to the business as a whole. 


Prerequisite: Introduction to Business Administration 360, 


3 hours. Professor W. H. Pugsley 


FINANCE 


421. 


424, 


(Professor E, W. Kierans - Adviser) 


PUBLIC FINANCE. Third or Fourth year (Full course), A seminar course 
divided into three parts. 1. The theory of public finance, 2, A study of 
Canadian public finance at the federal, provincial and municipal levels. 
3. Special problems of Canadian public finance. Emphasis will be placed 
on Part 3, which will include consideration of such topics as tax-rental 
agreements, regional redistribution of income by provincial and federal 
governments, the effects of the Canadian tax structure on business, and 
the problem of stabilizing employment in the Canadian federation. 

3 hours. Professor D. E, Armstrong 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. Third and Fourth year (Full 
course). 1. Volume and composition of international trade; international 
commodity markets; international money and capital markets; dynamics 
of trade and investment. 2. International analysis and international 
trade; international income flows and the mechanism of adjustment; 
international income flows and the level of economic activity; international 
trade and the international allocation of resources; the distribution of 
income under free and restricted trade; the gains from free and restricted 
trade; the international spread of income changes. 3. Ends of inter- 
national economic policy; post-war recovery programmes; international 
monetary funds, and international monetary and exchange-rate policy; 
tariffs, trade agreements, and the struggle for multilateralism; the 
problems and possibilities of international investment; direct and port- 
folio; Export-Import Bank; International Bank; future of private 
investment and multilateral trade. 


Professor J. C. Weldon 


Prerequisite: Economics 321. 


425a. CORPORATION FINANCE. Fourth year (Half course.) The capital 
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supply of corporations; money and capital markets; concept and short 
history of business corporations; their changed structure and increased 
importance; the instrumentalities of corporation finance (bonds, 
stocks, hybrid forms and trust certificates); holding and investment 


COURSES IN FINANCE AND GEOGRAPHY 
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companies; corporation finance in action (promotion, management, 
expansion, decline, and failure); security markets and their function, 
organization, operation, and control. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor E. W. Kierans 


425b. INVESTMENT ANALYsIs. Fourth year (Half course.) Role of invest- 
ment; the investment outlets (government bonds, corporate securities, 
mortgages, real estate) as seen by the buyer; the concepts of income, risk, 
value, and appreciation; analysis of specific investment outlets; market 
behaviour and its analysis; investment methods. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor E. W. Kierans 


GEOGRAPHY 
( Professor F. K. Hare - Adviser ) 


N.B. The first digit of each course number shows the academic year for which 
the course is mainly designed. Students in other years may, however, 
register for any course provided (i) that they have the prerequisites, 
and (ti) that general registration requirements are fulfilled. 


211. INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN GEOGRAPRY. (Full course.) The relation of 
early man to the environment; the beginnings of agricultural and pastoral 
economies. The major physical zones of the earth, the varieties of human 
society typical of each, and the place of each zone in world trade and 
food production. 

3 hours. 


(In Arts Division) No prerequisite. Professor G. C. Merrill 


311, NORTH AMERICA. (Full course.) Canada and the United States are divided 
into a small number of natural regions. In each region the physical 
environment as a background to man’s development is first studied. Then 
in turn, occupation by Indian and European peoples is discussed, leading 
up to an examination of the present cultural landscape. The part played 
by the region in the life of the country and some of its problems are 
analysed. 

3 hours, Professors J. B. Bird and T. L. Hills 
(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: Geography 211. 

313b. THE BRITISH ISLES. (Half course.) Economic structure of modern Britain 
and Ireland; rural and urban land use, industrial districts and communi- 
cations. Pressure on land and the present-day crises. Detailed studies of 
specific regions. 

3 hours, second term. Professor FP. K. Hare 


(In Arts Division) Prerequisite: Geography 211. 
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(Half course.) A study of physical and cultural land- 


314a. LATIN AMERICA. 
the West Indies, and South America. 


scapes of Mexico, Central America, 
Human, agricultural and industrial resources; present state of develop- 
The unbalanced economy and inadequate food production of 


ment. 
History and present status of Canadian-Latin 


most of Latin America. 
American trade. 


3 hours, first term. Professor T. L. Hills 


Alla. THE GEOGRAPHY OF INDUsTRY. (Half course.) The influence of geogra- 
phical factors on economic activity. A survey of the energy sources 
available to man; the demands made upon these resources in the past. 
The location of heavy industry, especially the steel industry in North 


America. A survey of industrial regions, with special reference to North 


America. 


3 hours, first term. Professor T. L. Hills 


41ib. THE GEOGRAPHY OF AGRICULTURE. (Half course.) A study of world 
agricultural resources. The origins and development of modern agricul- 
ture. Crops and agricultural practices in the major agricultural regions 
of the world, with special attention to the underdeveloped areas. The 


role of the forests and marine resources in the subsistence economies. 

Second term: 3 hours. Professor T. L. Hills 

415a. GENERAL POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. (Half course.) Political geography 
defined. Historical development of views about the relations between 
environment and nation. The concept of the nation and the geographical 
approach to the problems of the development and conflict of nations. 
Interrelations between demographic, economic, and political factors. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Bogdan Zaborski 


415b. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE AND ASIA. (Half course.) Colonial 
powers and their activities. The changing political map of the world. 
Geographical approach to some modern national problems. Mackinder’s 
concepts of the Heartland and of the peripheral areas, Continental 
“core” and maritime outer zone. Geographical aspects of the present 
division of the world between the West and the communist-held areas. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor Bogdan Zaborski 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
(Professor H. D. Woods - Adviser) 


341a. LABOUR ECONOMICS. Third year (Half course). The origin of labour 
problems in modern industrial organization; their interpretation by 
economic theory; the theory of wages and employment. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor J.C. Weldon 
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341b. LABOUR INSTITUTIONS. Third year (Half course). The course is 
designed to supplement the course in labour problems but may be taken 
separately. It deals with trade unions, co-operative societies, credit 
unions, labour political movements, labour legislation, and governmental 
organization in the labour field. Students are advised to take Economics 


341a. 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor H. D. Woods 
441. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Third and Fourth year (Full course). An 2 
introduction to the problems of employer-employee relations, including 5 
the management of personnel, legislation, employee organizations, and A 
the State function and public interest in industrial relations. A 
aT 
3 hours, Professor H. D. Woods and Mr. L. G. Nicol pot 
pa 
. ' 
442. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. Fourth year (Full course). A seminar 
course involving an intensive study of collective bargaining institutions 
and techniques, grievance procedures, law and the state machinery for S 
industrial relations. The course covers trade unionism, employers’ & 
associations, collective agreements, negotiations, the content of such tw 
agreements, conciliation, and arbitration. Experience in other industrial 4 
countries is also examined. FR 
. a x my 
Students are admitted only by permission of the instructor. 4 
3 hours, Professor H. D, Woods and Mr. L. G. Nicol Ms 
. . at 
N.B.—Students who have taken Psychology 21 in their Second year and es, 
who are following the Industrial Relations concentration may substitute 4 
approved courses in Psychology or Sociology for Economics 412, Com- 
mercial Law or Economics 361. pa 
mm 
MARKETING AND TRANSPORTATION 4 
(Professor J. T. Turner - Adviser) » 
301, ELEMENTS OF MARKETING (PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS). Third year. An Hi 
introduction to the study of marketing institutions, practices, and policies. if! 


The course includes a description and appraisal of methods of marketing 
industrial and consumer goods, a critical examination of distribution 
costs, and legislation affecting marketing. 

3 hours. Professor J. T. Turner 


40la. RETAIL MANAGEMENT. Fourth year (Half course). A course designed 
to cover major areas of retail managerial responsibility. Areas such 
as store location, store layout, retail advertising, personnel policies 
and buying practices will be considered. Particular attention will, 
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by the use of the case method, be given to the development of individual 
capacities to manage retail activity. Case study will be supplemented 
by lectures and individual projects. 


3 hours. Professor J. T. Turner 


401b. ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT. Fourth year (Half course). A course 
designed to consider the field of advertising from the viewpoint of the 
business executive. Advertising media and techniques will be considered 
in the light of possible applications in various marketing situations. 
Extensive use of case materials will be supplemented by lectures and 


written reports. 


3 hours. Professor J. T. Turner 


402. SALES MANAGEMENT. Fourth year (Full course). An analytical study of 
the policies and techniques employed in the operation of a sales organiza- 
tion. The approach is from the viewpoint of marketing executives of 
an enterprise. Extensive use will be made of lectures and case materials 
in considering problems of product development, merchandising, pro- 
moting, planning, organizing and controlling the sales activities of 
companies. 


3 hours. Professor J. T, Turner 


PSYCHOLOGY 
(Professor E. C. Webster - Adviser) 


Second year 
21. INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY (Full course). A biologically oriented 
outline of the modern approach to psychology. 


2 hours and one weekly conference. 


Professors D. O. Hebb and Dalbir Bindra 


Text: Munn, Psychology (Houghton Mifflin). 


Third year 

35a. HUMAN ABILITY (Half course). An introduction to the description and 
theory of human ability, its correlates and the role of learning and 
heredity in its formation; factors producing changes in ability; sex, 


race and socio-economic differences. 


First term: 3 hours. T+ Ae 


34b. THEORY OF PERSONALITY (Half course). Consideration of current 
theories of personality, normal and abnormal. 


Second term: 2 hours and one weekly conference. 


Professor Dalbir Bindra 


42. 


47a, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Fourth year 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (Full course). Theories of social psychology; social 
aspects of general psychology, nature and development of group member- 
ship; social attitudes, their measurement and modification. 


3 hours. Professor W. E. Lambert 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Fourth year (Half course). A critical survey 


of the applications of psychology to business and industry, with particular 
reference to the empirical bases of personnel selection and training. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor W. N. McBain 
Prerequisites: Psychology 21; Psychology 35a and 22b, or another full 


course (The student who lacks Psychology 22b must have some knowledge 
of the statistics of correlation). 


47b. HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. Fourth year (Half 


course). An introduction to the study of interpersonal relations, with 
illustrations drawn from business; discussions of alternative ways of 
describing and understanding human interaction. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor W. N. McBain 


Prerequisites: Two previous full courses in Psychology (It is recom- 
mended that Psychology 34b be included in these). 


Students in Commerce desiring to prepare for a two year M.Sc. 
(Applied) degree course in personnel and industrial psychology should 
consult Professor Webster prior to registering in Fourth year. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


( Professor J. R. Mallory - Adviser ) 


211G, COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT, Second year (Full course). An Analysis 


of the basic concepts of Political Science, with illustrations drawn mainly 
from the experience of constitutional and dictatorial government as 
practised in certain modern states. 


3 hours. Professor G. E. C. Catlin 


325b. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. Third or Fourth year (Half 


course). A study of the Constitution, the political institutions, and the 
working of Congressional Government in the United States. 


Second term: 3 hours. Professor K. B. Callard 
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335a (Political Science). POLITICAL ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC POLICY. Third or 
Fourth year (Half course). The political framework within which economic 
policy in a constitutional state must be carried out. Topics to be dis- 
cussed will include the machinery of anti-trust policy; the independent 
regulatory commission; the public corporation; central banking; the 
machinery of budgetary control and fiscal policy; and other forms of 
government control of business and the techniques of public and 


legislative control over government policy. 


(See also Economics 335b. These two courses are normally intended 
to be taken together. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor K. B. Callard 


335b (Economics). GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. Third or Fourth year (Half 
course). A study of the relationships of government to the regulation of 
business with particular emphasis on the problem of maintaining com- 
petitive markets. Readings will cover leading law cases, as well as 
relevant economic literature. 


(See also Political Science 335a. These two courses are normally 


intended to be taken together. 
Second term: 3 hours. Professor Irving Brecher 


341. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Third and Fourth year (Full course). A study 
of the machinery of government, with examples drawn mainly from 
Canada, the United States, and the United Kingdom, The increasing 
size and complexity of modern government; the problem of bureaucracy; 
central control of policy; the civil service; other agencies of government, 
regulatory and commercial; the legislature and the administration; the 
courts and the administration; public control and accountability. 


2 hours and conference. Professor K. B. Callard 


351. GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. Third and Fourth year (Full course). The 
working of parliamentary federalism in Canada. The problems of 
federal-provincial relations; the structure of parliamentary government; 
the evolution of national status. 


Professor J. R. Mallory 


3 hours. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


( Professor David N. Solomon - Adviser ) 


210. INTRODUCTION TO socIOLoGy. Second year (Full course). A general 
introduction to sociological theory and the analysis of groups in modern 
society. The course covers comparative cultures, the social development 
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of the individual, ethnic and class groupings, characteristics of urban 
life, social change, and institutional structures. 


3 hours. 


300a. THE COMMUNITY. Third or Fourth year (Half course). Rise of modern 
urbanism; human ecology and theories of urban growth; community 
studies on the North American continent. 


3 hours, Professor Aileen Ross 


311b. COMPLEX socIETIES. Third year (Half course). Social systems of 
modern, complex, industrial societies; scientific; economic, political, 
religious, health, and other institutional structures; voluntary associa- 
tions; the role of small groups in institutions; bureaucratization of 
institutions. 
3 hours. Professor David N,. Solomon 


411b. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. Fourth year (Half course). The theory of 
caste and class divisions in modern society; the structure of class groups 
in the United States and Canada; the criteria of rank and the symbols 
associated with rank; the relationship between occupation, education, 
and class position; problems of upward and downward mobility. 


3 hours. Professor Aileen Ross 


432a, TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH I. Fourth year (Half course). 
The formulation of research projects; use of documents, census and 
other available data; collection of data through observation and inter- 
viewing; analysis of non-quantitative material. 
3 hours, Professor David N. Solomon 


433b. TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH II. Fourth year (Half course). 
Introduction to survey research: the selection of samples, construction 
of questionnaires and scales, analysis and interpretation of data. 
3 hours. Professor David N. Solomon 


440b. POPULATION AND MIGRATION. Fourth year (Half course), Populations 
and their composition; age, sex, and language groupings; birth rates, 
death rates, and population growth; the structure of the labour force, 
and changes therein; international migration, domestic migration, and 
the forceful transfer of populations; immigration policies. Major em- 
phasis on the Canadian scene. 
3 hours. a 


(Not given in 1957-58.) 
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450a. OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. Fourth year (Half course). Historical 


development of specialized occupations and professions; occupational 
mobility; occupational choice; stages of careers; social control of relations 
with clients, customers, fellow workers, and other interested parties; 
professional and trade associations; work and the self. 


3 hours. Professor David N. Solomon 


460b. SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS. Fourth year (Half course), 


Industrial and other work institutions; the concept of bureaucracy; 
operation of bureaucracies; formal and informal organization of the 
work world; roles of managers, executives, foremen, and workers; the 
plant and the community; industry and society. 


3 hours. Professor David N. Solomon 
Note: Sociology 450a and Sociology 460b may be regarded as a sequence 


in the Sociology of Work. 


SCIENCE IN ECONOMIC LIFE 


This course is designed to give the student an understanding of the 
various factors in man’s physical and social environment that determine 
his manifold activities and his ability to utilize them to his advantage. 
In general, these factors are the subject matter of several sciences. 


SCIENCE IN ECONOMIC LIFE (Chemistry 70) — (Full course.) 


By virtue of two of its main subdivisions, inorganic and organic, chemistry 
presents a vast field of service to man. In this course the important 
principles of industrial chemistry are presented by application to 
commercial processes where all their aspects are studied in relation to 
their economic importance. 

Professor W. H. Hatcher 


2 hours. 


McGill University 
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Faculty of Engineering , 
Including the School of Architecture te 


1957-1958 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 

School Certificate Examinations 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 

Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Institute of Education 

Library School 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 

Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, and School of 
Household Science.) 

French Summer School 

Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing com- 


mittees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials 


of certain institutions.) 
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A complete list of the teaching staff of the University, including the 
Faculty of Engineering, is printed as a separate announcement which may 
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be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


ADMISSIONS 
PROFESSOR WILSON (Chairman), THE REGISTRAR, and PROFESSORS 


Morrison, RosENTHALL, and CoLLINs 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING FROM OTHER UNIVERSITIES 


Proressors J. B, PHILLIPS (Chairman), and BLAND 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Proressor JouN BLAND (Chairman), Messrs. E. I. Barort, 
H. L. FerHerstonHauGH, J. C. McDouGaLL, 


and J. J. PERRAULT 


CURRICULUM 
DEAN JAMIESON (reézres 1957) (Chairman), PROFESSORS BLAND, MacEwan, 
Morrison, PHILLIPs, and 


Craic (Secretary) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Proressors Morrison (Chairman), PAVLASEK, and CHERNA 


ENGINEERING PHYSICS 


Proressors G. A. WALLACE (retires 1957) (Chairman), 


TaTE, P. R. WALLACE, and WATSON 


INVIGILATION 


ProFEssors SCHIPPEL (Chief Invigilator) and WHITE 


LIBRARY 


PROFESSORS PAVLASEK (Chairman), DE STEIN, Howes, 


MorDELL, and PAKALNINS 


REGISTRATION, STANDING, AND PROMOTION 


Proressors MorpELt (Chairman), BLAND, BRUCE, DE STEIN, HATCHER, 


MacEwan, Morrison, NEILSON, PAVLASEK, PHILLIPS, 


ROSENTHALL, and WHITE 


COMMITTEES 
a ee 


SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, AND LOANS 


PROFEsSORS BRUCE (Chairman), DE STEIN (Vice-Chairman), 
BLAND, MARSHALL, MorDELL, 


Morrison, PHILLIPs, ROSENTHALL, and YarEs 


SUMMER ESSAY PRIZES—THIRD YEAR 


PROFEsSORS SCHIPPEL (Chairman), MENNIE, and WHITE 4 

A 

SUMMER ESSAY PRIZES—FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS ou 
fia) 

PROFEssoRS NEILSON (Chairman), Ents, FARNELL, Morrison, a 


PHILLIPS, and YATES 


& 
TIME TABLE és 


PROFEssoRs JOLY (Chairman), BLAND, Covo, and Goparp ¢ 
g 
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Faculty of Engineering 
GENERAL INFORMATION AND REGULATIONS 


The purpose of the courses of instruction offered by the Faculty of 
Engineering is to provide training in science and its application to the 
practice of engineering in its various fields. The School of Architecture 
is a part of the Faculty of Engineering. 


Commencing with the session 1949-50 the training in engineering was 
changed from one pre-engineering year in the Faculty of Arts and Science 
and four years in the Faculty of Engineering to five years in the Faculty 
of Engineering. 


COURSES AND DEGREES 
ENGINEERING 


DEGREES OFFERED: Bachelor of Engineering (B.Eng.), in the departments 
of Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Metallurgical, and Mining 
Engineering, and in Engineering Physics, mention being made in the 
diplomas of the particular course of study pursued. 


Students who take the Bachelor of Engineering degree in one course 
may graduate in another course by attending one or more subsequent 
sessions and passing the prescribed additional examinations. 


PERIOD OF STUDY: Five years. 


ENTRANCE QUALIFICATIONS: First year, Junior Matriculation; Second year, 
Junior and Senior Matriculation with sufficiently high standing. (See 
pages 1410 and 1411.) The entrance requirements for students of United 
States schools and for students from Great Britain are stated on page 
1412. Students who meet the above requirements apply to the Regis- 
trar’s Office for admission. 


ARCHITECTURE 
DEGREE OFFERED: Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.). 


PERIOD OF STUDY: Six years. 


ENTRANCE QUALIFICATIONS: The entrance requirements in Architecture are 
the same as those for the Engineering courses (see above). The length 
of the course is six years, the First year being identical with the First 
year in the Faculty of Engineering. 
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PRIVILEGES OF THE HOLDERS OF THESE DEGREES 


Among the privileges enjoyed by graduates of the Faculty of Engineering 
the following may be specially mentioned: 


(1) By a resolution of the Institution of Civil Engineers of Great Britain, 
the holders of the degree of B.Eng., who are desirous of becoming Asso- 
ciate Members of the Institution, may be exempted from Parts A and B 
of the examinations prescribed for admission to the Institution. 


(2) By the Dominion Lands Surveys Act, any graduate in civil or mining pS 
. . . . 5 0 te >] 
engineering may have his term of apprenticeship for the Dominion Land fh 
Surveyor’s certificate shortened from three years to one. A 
be 

(3) Holders of the degree of B.Eng. are admitted to practise in Quebec = 
upon graduation, provided that they register with the Corporation of i 
pe 


Professional Engineers of Quebec upon entering the Faculty. Students 
entering the Faculty should therefore obtain the necessary application 


forms from the Dean’s Office, complete them, and return them to that sa 
office, rid 
; 5 : ; fa 

(4) The School of Architecture is recognized by the Royal Institute of ¢ 
British Architects and the instruction given meets the requirements of by 
the Board of Architectural Education of that body. Students who obtain Ri 
Aer " 

the degree of B. Arch. are exempted from the final examination for the gy 
associateship of the Royal Institute except in the subject of professional iA 


practice, in which they are required to take a paper set by the Institute’s 
examiners. On passing this they are eligible for candidature as “Associate 
R.I.B.A.” 


(5) The Province of Quebec Association of Architects admits holders of 
the degree of B.Arch. to membership, and thereby to practise in the 
Province, on passing an examination in professional practice and after 
spending one year in the office of a member of the Association. 


ee Bo | AG 
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GENERAL 


The undergraduate work of the University in Architecture and in the 
following fields of Engineering: Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
Metallurgical, Mining and Engineering Physics, is done in the Faculty of 


Engineering. 


AGE OF ADMISSION 


Except in special circumstances, no student under the age of sixteen 
is admitted to the First year, or under the age of seventeen to the 


Second year. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 


Both men and women are admitted to the Faculty of Engineering. 


THE TWO TERMS 


The regular session is divided into two terms, the first starting about 
the 1st of October and the second starting about the 12th of January 
(For Calendar, see the General Information Pamphlet). For students 
entering the First year however, the first term begins a week earlier, 
Students commencing a year in the Faculty are normally permitted to 
enter only in the first term. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Eligibility to enter the University through Junior or Senior Matriculation 
is determined fundamentally by reference to the standards maintained 
by the McGill School Certificate Examinations. These examinations are 
described in the School Certificate Examinations Announcement, but the 
names of the required papers are given below. The pass mark is in all 
cases 50%. Certain other public examinations also recognized for admis- 
sion to the University are listed on page 1412. A student with incom- 
plete qualifications cannot be admitted as a regular undergraduate. 


ENTRANCE THROUGH McGILL SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS— 


ENTRANCE TO THE FIRST YEAR —Junior Matriculation 


For admission to the first year of the B.Eng. courses a candidate must 
pass the following papers in the University’s Junior School Certificate 
Examination, obtain an over-all average of at least 60%, and obtain 
at least 60% in every paper written in Mathematics, Physics, and 
Chemistry, or in subjects taken in lieu of the latter two. 
No. of 
Papers Subject 

2 English 

1 General History 

2 French or German (both papers) 

1 Elementary Algebra 

1 Elementary Geometry 

1 One of the following: 

Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Physics 
2 Either Latin or Spanish or French or German (if not already 
chosen), or any two of the following papers not already chosen. 
(a) Intermediate Algebra 

(b) Trigonometry 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


(c). Biology or Botany (Biology and Botany may not 
both be chosen) 

(d) Chemistry 

(e) Geography 

(f) Physics 

(g) British History or Canadian History (both may 
not be chosen) 

(h) Music or Drawing (Music and Drawing may not 
both be chosen) 


(i) North American Literature. © 
ae 
ENTRANCE TO THE SECOND YEAR —Senior Matriculation 4 
fy) 
English me 
Mathematics (Algebra, Trigonometry, and Co-ordinate jun 
Geometry) ps 
Physics 
Chemistry & 
French or German* or Spanish or Greek or Latin or peal 
Biology or Geography or History. hs 
ay 
EXAMINATIONS RECOGNIZED FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 4 
McGill University recognizes a number of public examinations as con- ‘ial 
ferring, under certain circumstances, Junior or Senior Matriculation r' 
standing for admission to the Faculty of Engineering and to other faculties LA 
and schools. act 
The Admissions Committees of the various faculties require generally by. 
A 


that: 


(1) The certificate has been obtained under no easier conditions than 
those of McGill Matriculation. 


(2) The subjects of the examination and the school course followed are be 
those the University requires, i 
&, 

dj 


(3) The school records and confidential reports are satisfactory. 
Candidates who wish to enter by certificate should in no circumstances fl 

come to the University without first having obtained an official acceptance nf 

of their application. 
The following gives a brief outline of the certificates and examinations 

which will be considered on their merits towards meeting the University 

entrance requirements. For complete details see the School Certificate 

Examinations Announcement. 

*A candidate who has passed the two papers in Junior School Certificate 

French may obtain Engineering Senior Matriculation standing in German 

by passing the Junior School Certificate examinations in this subject. 
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I. FOR ADMISSION TO THE FIRST YEAR OF THE B.Eng. AND B.Arch. COURSES 


CANADA 


The recognized Ju 
the various provinces. 


nior Matriculation or equivalent examinations of 


GREAT BRITAIN 

In the General Certificate of Education, passes in five subjects, including 
Mathematicsand at least one Science, will be the minimum standard for ad- 
mission. A pass in Religious Knowledge cannot be counted among the five. 


UNITED STATES 
The tests of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


All candidates from the United States must write these tests, prefer- 
ably at the January or the March session. The Scholastic Aptitude 
tests and three Achievement tests, chosen with the advice of the applicant’s 
school principal from Intermediate Mathematics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Chemistry, should be taken. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Other certificates such as those issued by universities or public exam- 


ining boards will be judged on their merits and accepted if they meet all 


the University requirements. 


ll. FOR ADMISSION TO THE SECOND YEAR OF THE B.Eng. AND B.Arch. COURSES 


Students from B.Sc. 1 who have completed the required courses of 
First year Engineering will be considered for admission to Second year 
Engineering. Applications for admission are to be made to the Registrar's 


Office. 


CANADA 
The recognized Junior and Senior Matriculation or equivalent exam- 
inations of the various provinces. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In the General Certificate of Education, passes in seven appropriate sub- 
jects including two at Advanced level. Religious Knowledge cannot be 


counted in the seven papers. 
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UNITED STATES 
Completion of one year in an approved college with a suitable syllabus 
and good grades, 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Students are normally permitted to enter at the beginning of the first 
term only. 


Students desiring to enter the Faculty of Engineering must make 
application on forms which may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 
Completed forms must reach the Registrar before August 31st. 


It is advantageous for candidates to make preliminary application on 
the proper forms as early in the year as possible, supplementing this later 
with the required certificates, transcripts, etc., as these become available. 


Applicants should note that clear photo-copies of original documents 
are acceptable if submitted in duplicate. Sending such copies avoids the 
risk of losing the originals in the mail. 


Students whose native language is not English must satisfy the Regis- 
trar that their command of written and spoken English is fluent. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students of other colleges or universities who desire to enter any year 
in this Faculty other than the First or Second, should apply in writing 
to the Dean of the Faculty not later than July 31st preceding the session 
it is desired to enter, Such application should state the course the student 
wishes to enter, and must be supported by an official transcript of the 
applicant’s record at the institution he is leaving, which transcript 
should be sent directly from the registrar of such institution to the Dean 
of this Faculty. 


To obtain a Bachelor’s degree a student must spend at least two years 
in the Faculty of Engineering. 


Graduates of other faculties of McGill University desiring to proceed 
to the degree of B.Arch., or B.Eng. should consult the Dean of this 
Faculty for information regarding the regulations governing such 
procedure, 
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REGISTRATION, ATTENDANCE, AND DISCIPLINE 


REGISTRATION DAYS—FIRST YEAR 


Registration Day for students entering the First year of the Faculty of 
Engineering is Tuesday, September 17th, 1957. Registration hours are 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, and 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. All registration 
takes place in the Macdonald Engineering Building. 


After this Registration Day no students will be registered in First year 
Engineering until Friday, September 27th, 1957. Students registering on 
this second registration day must pay a late registration fee of $5.00. 


Students registering in First year Engineering after Friday, September 
27th, 1957, but before Tuesday, October 15th, 1957 must pay a late 
registration fee of $10.00. After October 15th no student will be admitted 
except by special permission of the Faculty. 


REGISTRATION DAYS—ALL STUDENTS EXCEPT FIRST YEAR 


Registration Day for students entering the Second, Third, Fourth and 
Fifth years of Engineering and Architecture, and Sixth year Architecture 
is Wednesday, September 25th, 1957. Registration hours are 9:00 a.m. 
to 12:00 noon, and 2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m... All registration takes place 
in the Macdonald Engineering Building. 


After this Registration Day no students will be registered in the 
Second, Third, Fourth, or Fifth years of Engineering and Architecture 
or Sixth year Architecture until Friday, October 4th, 1957. Students 
registering on this second registration day must pay a late registration 
fee of $5.00. 

Students registering in the Second, Third, Fourth or Fifth years of 
Engineering and Architecture and Sixth year Architecture after Friday, 
October 4th, 1957, but before Tuesday, October 15th, 1957, must pay a 
late registration fee of $10.00. After October 15th no student will be 
admitted except by special permission of the Faculty. 


ATTENDANCE—FIRST YEAR 


1. Students of the First year are required to attend at least seven-eighths 
of the total number of lectures or laboratory periods in each course. 
Those whose unexcused absences exceed one-eighth of the total number 
of lectures in a course are not permitted to sit for the regular examination 
in that course, and those whose unexcused absences have exceeded one- 
fourth must repeat the work in that course. 
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No student in any year will be permitted to sit for the examinations 
unless he has fulfilled the requirements of the course to the satisfaction 
of the Instructor and of the Dean. 


Excuses for absences in excess of one-eighth are dealt with only by 
the Dean and are not entertained except in cases of serious illness (which 
must be vouched for by a proper medical certificate), domestic affliction, 
and such other cases as are provided for by special regulations of the 
Faculty. Medical certificates covering absences must be presented at 
the Dean’s office by the student immediately after his return to Univer- 


sity work. Such certificates are filed, and, if they are accepted, the Dean 2 
will give the student a statement excusing the absences covered; this A 
must be shown to all professors concerned as promptly as possible. A 
2. Credit for attendance at any lecture or class may be refused on the bs 
grounds of lateness, inattention, neglect of study, or disorderly conduct pea 


in the class room or laboratory. These cases are dealt with by the Dean 
of the Faculty. 


3. Lectures commence at five minutes after the hour, on the conclusion 
of the roll call. After the commencement of a lecture students are not 
allowed to enter, except with the permission of the professor. If permitted 
to enter, they report themselves at the close of the lecture and are marked 
“late”. Two lates count as one absence. Lectures end at five minutes pi 
before the hour. In cases where it is impracticable to record late attend- wv 
ance, students who are not present at the commencement of the lecture 
are marked absent. 
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ATTENDANCE — UPPER YEARS 


Students should realize that regular attendance at all scheduled exercises jai 
is in their best interests and should make every effort to attend regularly, seal 
To allow as much freedom as is consistent with efficient teaching, the 0 
following regulations apply: b 

%, 


1. Attendance is not compulsory except in the First year. 

G 
2. For other years an instructor may keep records of attendance at lab- f 
oratory exercises and the like, if he so desires, and is authorized to deal be 
with cases of unsatisfactory attendance at such exercises. 
3. Students who have been absent for any reason for three or more 
teaching days shall report to the Dean’s Office immediately upon their 
return to classes. 
4. Lectures begin at five minutes after the hour and end at five minutes 
before the hour. After the beginning of a lecture students are not admitted, 
except by permission of the lecturer. 
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5. Abuse of these regulations will be dealt with as a matter of discipline 
by the Dean of the Faculty. 


DISCIPLINE 
The University regulations concerning discipline are administered by the 
several Faculties, subject, when necessary, to revision or confirmation 


by Senate. 


FEES 


Regular fees and special fees are given in the General Information 
pamphlet enclosed with this Announcement. 


SPECIAL FEES IN ENGINEERING 


SUMMER SCHOOLS — Students who are eligible to attend summer 
schools in May or September as part of their regular course pay $10 as 
a caution money deposit. Students taking summer schools as extra courses 
will pay $35, plus a caution money deposit of $10. Students in Mining 
Engineering pay an additional fee of $50 for the Mining Field School. 


Students attending the Summer School in Mechanical Drawing for the 
first time to make up a deficiency will pay $10.00; for those attending 
as a supplemental the fee will be $20.00. 


DATES FOR PAYMENT 


Fees are due and payable at the Chief Accountant’s Office between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. (Saturday 9 a.m. to 11 a.m.) from Tuesday, 
September 17th to Wednesday, October 2nd, inclusive. 


If desired, fees may be remitted by mail before the above dates, with 
Fee Coupon attached. The second instalment of tuition fees is due and 
payable by January 15th. An additional $2 is charged for payment after 
the specified dates. 


Students registering late pay their fees at the time of registration, 
failing which they become subject to the provisions of the above paragraph. 


Immediately after the prescribed dates for the payment of fees, the 
Chief Accountant will send to the Dean of each Faculty a list of the 
registered students who have not paid their fees. The Dean will thereupon 
suspend them from attendance at classes until such time as the fees are 
paid or satisfactory arrangements are made with the Chief Accountant. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, PRIZES, MEDALS, 
AND LOAN FUNDS 


Details of scholarships, bursaries, and Ioan funds will be found in the 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds Announcement which may be 
obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Information concerning the University Health Service will be found 


in the General Information pamphlet enclosed with this Announcement. ey 
te 

Those engaged in certain branches of mining and metallurgical work A 
are subject by provincial authorities and mining companies to regulations A 
regarding physical fitness, with particular reference to chest conditions ow 


and sight. Students registering for courses in Mining or Metallurgical : 
Engineering are therefore required to undergo a special medical exam- 
ination to determine their fitness. Convenient arrangements are made 


through the University Medical Officer for such examinations. While = 
assisting students to determine their degree of fitness, the University ®, 
assumes no responsibility for decisions made by those administering the rs 
regulations referred to above. ¢ 
y 
EXAMINATIONS M 
See also Regulations concerning Standing and Promotion, page 1508. a 
1. Final examinations are normally held in all lecture subjects. Class aa 
examinations for which credit is given in sessional standing are held at P| 
the option of the instructor or at the request of the Faculty. 4 
2. Students who have failed in one or more subjects of the curriculum, 
except in cases where they are not permitted to register in a subsequent fe 
session or as noted in Paragraph 3, are required to make good their a 
standing prior to their registration by writing: ie 
oa ; ; Fe 
(a) The regular supplemental examinations held immediately before 
By, 


the opening of the session, or 
(b) The final examinations in a subsequent session. 
3. Students who have failed at the completion of a session in subjects 


totalling not more than 150 marks, may, if given permission by Faculty, 
register in a subsequent session as conditioned students, see page 1508. 


4. The pass standard in examinations in which the candidate has already 
failed twice is 60 per cent. A conditioned student, unless excused by 
Faculty, who does not present himself for a sessional or supplemental 
examination before applying for registration, will be regarded as having 
failed in that examination and will be required to make 60 per cent at 
his next attempt. 
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5. Special supplemental examinations are not held. Deferred supple- 
mental examinations are given only in exceptional circumstances and 
by authority of Faculty. 

6. Failures in laboratory subjects may under certain conditions be made 
good by attending special classes during the late afternoons of the first 
two months of the following session. No student is permitted to attend 
these schools unless he has made at least 30 per cent in the subject of the 
school. These classes must be completed and the results reported to 
Faculty on or before December ist. A summer school in mechanical 
drawing for students who are deficient or conditioned in Courses 521 or 
541 will be held during September. The fee for this school is $20. 


7. Classes of academic standing: 


Casadb ct 2S «:c) <ectere non rrel> Serre ...80-100 per cent 
Clodadlde 1, evra 2% Jeo ope 65-79 per cent 
Glase WTS. ee a... TERE E. 50-64 per cent 


WITHDRAWALS FOR LOW STANDING 


Any undergraduate student of the first three years who at the end of 
the first term has failed to obtain an average of 33 per cent of the weighted 
value of the examinations regularly scheduled in November and January 
on the work of that term, may be required to withdraw from the Faculty. 


SOCIETIES 
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1. Upon entrance into the Faculty, all undergraduate students automati- 
cally become members of the Engineering Undergraduates Society. 


2. The students also support the Society of the Phi Epsilon Alpha. The 
members of this society are selected from graduates and undergraduates 
in engineering, and its object is to encourage high standards of character 
and scholarship. 


3. Students in all departments of engineering are strongly recommended 
to become student members of the Engineering Institute of Canada, for 
which a fee of $3 is required. They are then entitled to the Journal of 
the Institute, to the use of the Institute’s building, 2050 Mansfield Street, 
Montreal 2, and to attend the weekly meetings. Students are invited 
to compete for the prizes which are offered by the Institute. 


4. Students in Mining Engineering and in Metallurgical Engineering are 
strongly recommended to become members of the McGill Mining and 
Metallurgical Society, which, although a student body, is affiliated with 
the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, the headquarters of 
which are in the Drummond Building, 1117 St. Catherine St., Montreal 2. 


SOCIETIES 


OOOO er 


Members of this Society receive the Monthly Bulletin of the Transactions 
of the Institute free, and are entitled to attend meetings and to compete 
for prizes offered. 


5. Students in Architecture are recommended to become student members 
of the Province of Quebec Association of Architects, for which a fee of 
$1.00 is required. They are then entitled to use the library of the 
Association, 620 Cathcart Street, Montreal 2. 


6. Students in Electrical Engineering are strongly recommended to 


become Student Members of either the Institute of Radio Engineers rg 
or the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Both of these societies A 
have Montreal sections which hold regular meetings at which the speakers fa 
are prominent engineers from all over the continent. Student Members oy 
receive notices of meetings, and the monthly publication of either society. ay 


7. Students in Mechanical Engineering may become Student Members 
of either the Society of Automotive Engineers or the Canadian Aero- pa 
nautical Institute if they wish. Both of these societies have Montreal 
branches which hold regular meetings. 
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Courses of Instruction 


Instruction in this Faculty is designed to afford thorough training of a 
practical as well as theoretical nature in the following branches: 


I—Architecture 
I1I—Chemical Engineering 
IlI—Civil Engineering 
IV 


V—Mechanical Engineering 


Electrical Engineering 


VI—Metallurgical Engineering 
VII—Mining Engineering 
VIIJ—Engineering Physics 


A note concerning graduate courses follows the list of undergraduate 
courses in each department. Details are given in the Announcement of 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


CURRICULUM 


The curriculum as laid down in the following pages may be changed from 
time to time, as deemed advisable by Faculty, and is in no case binding 
beyond the session covered by this Announcement. 


The course for a degree in any branch of Engineering is one of five 
years, and for a degree in Architecture the course is a six-year one. 


The degree in Engineering will not be conferred upon any candidate 
until he has passed the prescribed examinations of his course, and has 
submitted satisfactory evidence to Faculty of having had a minimum of 
six months of experience in practical engineering work. Similar regulations 
apply to the degree in Architecture. See page 1448. Forms for reporting 
employment, which must be signed by the employer, are available from 
the Dean’s Office. To report employment for the summer of 1957 they 
must be returned to the Dean’s Office not later than 12 noon, October 
26th, 1957. 


The first three years of the Engineering courses are devoted largely to 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, and Drawing, as it is 
necessary that students in these courses should master the general 
principles underlying scientific work before commencing professional 
subjects. 
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CURRICULUM IN LOWER YEARS 


In certain courses, students are required to attend summer schools, 
following the completion of the work of the session in the Second, Third 
and Fourth years: for details, see page 1447. 


ENGINEERING COURSES 


The following schedules set out the various courses as it is expected they 
will be given during the session to which this Announcement applies, but 
the Faculty of Engineering reserves its right to alter them if it deems 
desirable. Notice of such alteration is posted for the information of 
students. 


The subjects of instruction in the First year of the engineering courses, 
and the number of hours per week devoted to each, are as follows: 


Engineering and Architecture 


FIRST YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First | Second 
term term term term 
REGULAR COURSES 
Mechanical Drawing............ 511 ; 34 3 3 
Pee ML Mee mete Leg 902 G No) 3 3 3 3 
: 1000 (100 
Wydlishens | soo tartare sins Son (100c) } 4 4 
Mathematics = 1200 (111) 3 3 =" 
Engineering Problems. . 1202 : 2 2 
Physics. Haig enenee 1311 (11) 3 3 2 2 
Elective to be chosen by student 
from list below.............. : 


13 plus | 13 plus | 10 plus | 10 plus 


Total houre? = OO. 2S 0s... Ley t It 0 pl ] 
elective elective elective | elective 


*Figures in parentheses give subjects as numbered by Faculty of Arts and Science 


Students entering First year Engineering who have passed their 
Junior Matriculation examinations with a very high standing and who 
wish to register for one additional subject must make application to do so 
at the time of applying for admission to the Faculty, 
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ELECTIVE COURSES 


Biology 1402 

French 1491 or 1493 
Economic History 1430 
Geography 1442 
German 1450 or 1451 
History 1460 

Latin 1425 or 1426 
Music 1480 

Spanish 1495 


Descriptions of these elective courses are given on pages 1469 to 1473. 


Engineering 


SECOND YEAR 
(For Second Year Architecture, see page 1424) 


] Fj 
| Lecare ure | Tabetone 
| per | 

SUBJECT | Course |. SOP eRe 
Number 
| | First | Second | First | Second 
| | term term term term 

Mechanica. ossccvenewne anes ceeas ss | 322 2 2 8 

iit coils 5) Ge ee ae a ee eae 324 i rl! ie 

Sutasier SCHOOL, .-c.ctoinowyeic «ale a> oe 352 | 3 fe 6 

Mechanical Drawing..............-- Hie G21 aaj a ss | 3 3 

Descriptive Geometry..............| 522 1 1 2 2 

El. Physical Chemistry and | 

Laboratory.... ; A 922 | 2 2 1 1 

(Algebras... Surcccties | 1220 2 as a F 

Analytic Geometry.........-..---- 1222 2 2 . 

Calculug.cscccccuess were rere: 1224 3 3 . 

Mensuration and Spherical | 

MFIQOMOMEOLEY « o.ccn5 ve asiece cleo aiee 1226 s/s 2 & on 

Physics and Laboratory.........+-++| 1320 3 ‘ti 2 . 

Physics and Laboratory............ | 1322 el 3 le 2 

History of Science...........:02-0- 1520 1 ay oe 

Wotaeneures ae Ws ties oe ee ees Cee | 8 8 


Note: Students who complete Second year Engineering may enter Third year Architec- 
ture by making up deficiencies in Architectural Drawing and Elements of 
Design 115, and History of Architecture 116. 

A special summer school in Mechanical Drawing of two weeks duration 
will be made available for such students as enter Second year with senior 

matriculation and with a deficiency in Mechanical Drawing 511. 


This will be held from Monday, September 9th to Friday, September 
20th, 1957. 


The subjects of instruction in the Third year for students who intend 
to enter the regular Civil Engineering or Mechanical Engineering cour- 
ses, and the number of hours per week devoted to each, are as follows: 
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CURRICULUM IN ARCHITECTURE 


THIRD YEAR 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering 


abora 
Lesturs poate ped 
er week a wWeale 
SUBJECT Course “ per Week 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
Materials of Engineering............ 342 1 1 A & 
Mechanics (Analytical)... . 348 2 2 2 2 
Mechanics (Graphics)... & 349 at 28 6 4g 
UTVEVING Gc ena ears es 2 350 2 S6 ‘a 
Surveying Problems.......... 2 351 ee Bi 3 : 
*Summer School............. 352 ie ae ee os 
Mechanical Drawing.......... j 541 ss ae 3 3 
Mechanics of Machines......... : 542 or 1 ‘ 3 
PMachine snop fis. sche: ekiss 1288 543 $5 a 3 3 
(Mechan 
Summer E 3 830 sé a4 as 
General Geology 1142 2 Zz 2t 2 
Calculus. . 1242 2 2 3 
Physics... 1340 2 2 = ia 
Physics Vaboratory.. 1. ot. ae 1344 a st 3 a 
Engineering Reports................ 1549 1 | 1 e as 
Tetathours ore ee aw 11 13 or 16 | 13 or 16 


*Counted as part of Third year curriculum, but taken in four weeks following the 
close of the Second year. Students entering from other universities do this work in a 
special summer school before entering Third year (see page 1447). 


tDuring the first few weeks the laboratory work is replaced by field excursions, 


tStudents wishing to enter Fourth year Mechanical Engineering who have not taken 
Machine Shop I will take this course in a Special Summer School in September preceding 
Fourth year. 


See Regulations governing “Promotion,” pages 1508 to 1513. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The course for the degree of Bachelor of Architecture extends over six 
years and aims to provide a basic training in the building arts and sciences. 
The First year is the regular First year of the Faculty of Engineering, 
The Second year is the regular Second year of the Faculty of Engineering 
with an alternative in drawing and History of Architecture. During the 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth years the subjects of Building Construc- 
tion, Architectural and Structural Design, Acoustics, History of Western 
Art and Architecture, Electrical and Mechanical Services of Buildings, 
Economics, and Community Planning are taken. The work of the Sixth 
year is largely architectural design and professional practice. 


FIRST YEAR 


As in engineering courses (see page 1421). 
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ENGINEERING 


Architecture 
SECOND YEAR 


| Lecture hours | Laboratory, 
| per week etc., hours 
| per week 
SUBJECT Course | 
Number | 
First Second | First | Second 
term term | term term 
| | 
Architectural Drawing and 
Elements of Design..........--+-- 115 1 1 6 6 
History of Architecture......-..... 116 | Pd 2 a ne 
Mechaflics, «+ + s:sscinye aisles’ b sitiere pee vee 322... 2 2 
SBPVEVING cb vices 4c dua uss svesfs ocd 324 | ea 2 
Summer School. i... dese w wesw oo te 352 a 3) 
Sea iiv.sieie vibe © Sietaty « Kdauedos hive wie 1220 2 ay 
Analytic Geometry. .....-+++++++0+ 1222 2 2 
NCBA asec ciycsiy os ea ops aininw 9 aie 1224 3 ce] 
Mensuration and Spherical 
PrigGnOmetry s...< sg. whe we ies eee 1226 a 2 He a 
Physics and Laboratory.........+++ 1320 3 ae 2 a 
Physics and Laboratory........-.-- 1322 | a 3 are 2 
History of Science.........-.2+2065 1520 | 1 Ma 5s 
Total Hours 16 17 8 8 


Note: Students who complete Second year Architecture may enter Third year Engi- 
neering by making up deficiencies in Mechanical Drawing 521, Descriptive 
Geometry 522, and Elementary Physical Chemistry and Laboratory 922. 


A special Summer School in Mechanical Drawing of two weeks duration 
will be made available for such students as enter Second year with senior 
matriculation and with a deficiency in Mechanical Drawing 511. 


Architecture 


THIRD YEAR 


Lecture hours ting or 
per week per week 
SUBJECT Course etieiens 
Number 
First | Second | First | Second 
term term term 
Architectural Report............... 130 . ae ‘ .. 
Building Construction ......... 131 i 1 9 12 
Elements of Design...........- 132 3 = 3 3 
Freehand Drawing............. 133 + 2 3 3 
History of Architecture........ 134 2 2 Pe 
Introduction to Art ......... 135 3 3 is 
Materials of Engineering. . 342 1 1 a 
Mechanics (Analytical)............ 348 2 2 2 2 
Mechanics (Graphics)............. 349 “4 a5 z 
SONS aL aaa SS pig SR ae ae 350 2 a 
Surveying Problems............+.- 351 e 3 
*Summer School 352 
Summer Essay... 830 ae 
Celestion sve emits Siena 1242 2 
20 20 


_Total hours 11 


*Counted_as part of Third year curriculum, but taken in four weeks following the 
close of the Second year. Students entering from other universities do this work in a 
special summer school before entering Third year (see page 1447). 


See Regulations governing promotion, pages 1508 to 1513. 
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Architecture 


FOURTH YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
| per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
Civic Deslge . 5 sisi od Harecers sits 145 1 1 a is pe 
Architectural Report.... 146 2 ad wi a BS 
Building Construction . . 147 2 2 S ; Ph] 
IRR ote 148 RE. Sie 15 6 Fy 
Freehand Drawing....... a 150 = 3 3 if 
History of Architecture 151 2 2 ‘ ; A 
Design Workshop. ..............05 162 Sr PP 3 3 uy 
Elements of Structural Design... ___ 360 = 2 2 iiss 
OUD GO MON sj scree so. cic.b reins sicce bes. f 362 1 1 3 ait 
Strength of Materials.............. 373 2 2 3 Lo) 
*Electrical Services............5.... 490 2 od $3 ‘ 
SUNG r, aay id cb vvevsraininesiad scans 840 ; 
ROUAL IEG Ts sro aiks sacs Lees coke aS 8 or 10 10 21 20 = 
- a) 
*Given to combined Fourth and Fifth years in alternate years. Course 490 will be és 
given in session 1958-59, a 
¢€ 
ay 
Architecture ri 
FIFTH YEAR A 
P| 
— 5 
Ls 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 4 
neeaeeie etc., hours | 
per week 
SUBJECT Course |_ = 
Number 
First Second First Second fo 
term term term term oat 
i) 
152 2 2 asi oa ry 
160 a = a ns pe 
161 i 1 15 i8 ra 
163 2 2 na ar J 
164 2 2 Sk ‘ie a 
165 aa aa ae 4b) 
178 we = 3 - iA 
390 i es 3 se oft 
490 2 oe a 
578 1 1 3 
850 Es, Ui oe = 
1380 1 os Pe 2 
1561 3% 2 ie a 
10 or 12 10 21 23 


*Given to combined Fourth and Fifth years in alternate years. Course 490 will be 
given in 1958-59. 


tGiven to combined Fifth and Sixth years in alternate years. Course 179 will be 
given in 1957-58. 
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Architecture 


SIXTH YEAR 
| Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First | Second | First | Second 
term term term term 
| 
SKetChitig SCHOO yi opie sce sje wees 166 
Architectural Report...........+. 175 at 75 AY a 
CEl. "ae Ea nr ee toners Pee) Z 176 oe a 24 27 
Design Seminar.........-..-+-s-05: 177 “ HE 2 ae 
t¢History of Architecture............ 179 2 2 * 
Professional Practice........-..+-+: 180 1 1 
Specifications. ........cceveeeesee- 181 1 i 
itl ge Oa ee aera om 860 an wid 
Engineering Practice IIl...........- 1580 2 
(Pataitoureec = s)ec cis eee loa as 6 a 26 27 


+Given to combined Fifth and Sixth years in alternate years. Course 179 will be 
given in 1957-58. 


ll. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


The aim of this course is to provide a broad fundamental training, 
which, when supplemented by practical experience, will make the engineer 
competent to design and operate industrial plants and to understand the 


processes, 


Part of the time in the Third year is devoted to Chemistry in addition 
to general engineering subjects, In the Fourth year, time is divided be- 
tween Chemistry and Engineering, and Chemical Engineering topics are 
introduced. The Fifth year is devoted mostly to Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering, including a course in unit operations. 


Students must attend a summer school in Chemical Engineering 


at the end of the Fourth year. 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


As in other Engineering courses (see pages 1421 and 1422), except that 
students do not take the Summer School in Surveying Field Work 352. 
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Chemical Engineering 


THIRD YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course ‘ 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
Chemical Engineering Problems..... 240 1 1 2 2 ey 
Materials of Engineering........... 342 1 1 aa . 
Mechanics (Analytical).... ........ 348 2 2 2 2 ph 
Mechanics (Graphics).............. 349 of ee &2 a A 
Summer Essay 830 ze ae s at my 
942 1 1 3 3 ) 
944 1 1 6 6 pe 
948 2 2 = tan 
950 es se 3 3 i 
1242 2 2 ee = 
1340 2 2 an 
1344 # ae 3 3 
1540 1 1 vg m6 f= 
13 13 19 19 ri 
- 
See Regulations governing promotion, page 1508. 4 
48 
Chemical Engineering ri 
FOURTH YEAR iA 
oe = a 
al 
Lecture hours Leberstny, Be 
Cy r 
ber week per week 4 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First | Second First | Second 
term term term term ad 
————_———— a 
260 2 2 ns +] 
264 2 2 at oy 
268 2 2 Sg r? 
270 +7 ate mh 
373 2 2 3 i” 
566 2 2 a = a 
569 2 y 3 3 Ha 
670 1 oa 2 ae / 
840 - 2. a 2 rf 
962 2 2 6 6 
966 1 1 PhS 
968 hy va 3 3 
972 1 1 i “¥ 
1162 2 2 3 
1260 2 2 Fh 
1560 1 1 
1561 = Z 
17 to 18 | 18 to 19 | 14017 15 


*Alternates. ‘ 
tTaken in four weeks following the close of the Fourth year. 
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Chemical Engineering 


FIFTH YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First | Second 
term term term term 
Chemical Engineering A............ 280 3 3 me 
Chemical Engineering B........ 282 3 3 ins 
Chemical Engineering Design....... 284 sim 2 bs 
Chemical Engineering Laboratory... 286 5c ofa 6 6 
Thermodynamics....,......+.-+--- 288 2 v4 ia 
Elements of Electrical Engineering. . 470 2 2 156 3 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory... 472 é a 3 3 
*Industrial Administration (extra).... 584 sie 1 os fe 
*Industrial Relations (extra)......... 586 2 ve 
Suppmer. Wseay. oes iis. Gis. s cee te 850 rie 
Advanced Physical Chemistry....... 982 2 i 
Advanced Physical Chemistry 
DG DOPACON occ oven a weep saa 984 : axe 3 3 
Colloid Chemistry. 5.0 ias0c<:0-cimoies 986 1 i a at 
Electrochemistry. ...............5. 988 1 1 
Engineering Practice II... “ 1580 2 ae) 
Engineering baw. ose oe 1581 z 
Otal HOURS se ce acpcniee sees oo es 18 to 20} 15 to 16 12 12 


*May not be available in 1957-58 


iil, CIVIL ENGINEERING 


REGULAR COURSE 


The regular course of study is designed to emphasize the fundamental 
principles of mechanics, strength of materials, design of structures, and 
hydraulics, at the same time affording an opportunity of applying these 
principles to practical problems ranging widely over the field of civil 
engineering. A sound foundation is laid for future specialization. The 
outlook of the student is broadened by courses in Mechanical, in Metal- 
lurgical, and in Electrical Engineering. In the designing courses special 
attention is given to the interpretation and critical discussion of specifica- 
tions and to the economic factors involved. 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD YEARS 


As in other Engineering courses (see pages 1421 and 1422), with addi- 
tional Summer School for students entering Third year (see page 1447). 
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Civil Engineering (Regular Course) 


FOURTH YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
Elements of Structural Design. ..... 360 ; 4 a 2 
Foundationg: /3). 7525 24S ri 362 1 1 ie 3 
ee: er ar wd 364 2 53 3 ee 
; 368 i r 2 
370 2 x bis 
371 2 1 6 3 
373 2 2 3 3 
376 2 2 sia ack 
377 : ix oa SY 
566 2 2 Ar sia 
569 i - 3 3 
670 1 os 2 os 
840 a -- ots 
. 1560 1 1 
Engineering Practice I............. 1561 2 
ea Otel Houriss coe te = 15 or 16 13 14 or 16 14 


©Taken in four weeks following the Third year, 


Civil Engineering (Regular Course) 


FIFTH YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
380 2 2 6 6 
382 oe 2 =F) 3 
384 Pe 2 A are 
385 ae 5 ave 3 
386 os 2 ne xe 
387 4 ob 3 oe 
388 2 Ri 3 
389 1 2 3 te 
392 1 2 3 6 
394 F os =e i 
395 1 1 a 
470 2 2 a 
472 PY as 3 3 
584 a 1 as 
586 2 me 
850 cr 
1580 2 
1581 2 
15 or 17 | 13 or 14 18 18 


tTaken in four weeks following Fourth year. 


*Alternates; Course 382 or Courses 384 and 385 or Course 388, to be taken. 
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ENGINEERING 


APPLIED MECHANICS OPTION 


The courses of study in the applied mechanics option are designed to 
give rather more emphasis to the field of applied mechanics than is given 
in the regular civil engineering course. A broad mathematical foundation 
is provided, permitting a more intensive treatment of technical phases 
of applied mechanics, including fluid mechanics and vibrations. The work 
of the regular course in Railway and Highway Engineering, Geodesy, 
and Municipal Engineering is omitted, but all the basic engineering of 
the regular course is retained. The training is designed for those students 
who wish to fit themselves for positions in the field of advanced structural 
design, and for graduate and research work in this and allied fields. 

A student electing this option may revert to the regular civil engineer- 
ing course at the end of his Third year without making up the regular 
work missed, provided his standing in all other respects is satisfactory. 
Reversion at the end of the Fourth year involves making up certain of 
the work missed. Students who make only low pass standing will be re- 
quired to revert. 

Registration for this option is restricted to students whose general 
background, and whose standing attained in the Second year, particularly 
in mathematics, indicate that they can profit by it. Students intending 
to register for this option should consult with the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment and obtain his approval of such registration prior to September 15th. 


Civil Engineering (Applied Mechanics Option) 


THIRD YEAR 
| | 
| Lecture hours Laboratory 
| per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
| First | Second | Firet | Second 
term term term term 
Materials of Engineering.......... 342 1 1 
Mechanics (Analytical)............. 348 2 2 2 2 
Mechanics (Graphics).............. 349 a3 ta 
(STIS Gay oe) en ae one ae ee 350 2 5a he 
Surveying Problems..............: 351 Bye ae 3 
*Summer School oi... pig dee's f5s0 tieeie cto 352 etd is 
Nh bool dl OC. he ae a Jere 830 7 *~ 
General Geology... wh ov tee, aaee 2 2 2t 2 
Advanced Calculus.......... contin, AZM. 3 3 4 
Vector Methods and Nomography... 1246 1 i 
Differential Equations. ..... 1260 2 2 
Physics...) < + are Pee 1340 2 2 she . 
Physics Laboratory. ... 1344 af “A 3 3 
Engineering Reports.......-...s+s05 1540 1 1 ox . 
peice) 4" 
MAL HOUEB cant ola avy oho as apiece ah 16 14 10 7 


*Counted as part of Third year curriculum, but taken in four weeks following the 
close of the Second year. Students entering from other universities do part of this work 
in a special summer school before entering Third year (see page 1447). 

tDuring the first few weeks the laboratory work is replaced by field excursions. 
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Civil Engineering (Applied Mechanics Option) 
FOURTH YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week étc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 2 at 
Number | 
First Second First Secon 
term term term term 
*Thermodynamics 268 2 2 2 
Elements of Structural Design 360 hi 2 = bs] 
*Foundations 362 1 1 , 3 f 
Hydraulics. . 364 2 - 3 ; ca 
De chemtoman te Oho os 256 eavanavss on 370 2 ¥ , A 
Strength of Materials.............. 373 z 2 Qa 
{Dynamics and Vibrations.......... 381 1 2 fy) 
TRING Mechameae soci kkse cs ccecas 383 1 2 om 
Mechanical Engineering............ 566 2 2 ey, ‘ fun 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory. 569 F za 3 3 an 
Physical Metallurgy 670 1 LE 2 wa F 
Summer Essay....... 840 Py aa - os 
Theory of Functions. . 1264 1 1 1 1 
Engineering Reports 1560 1 1 op ¢ 
Engineering Practice I............. 1561 ze P ra oe & 
> bi) 
SOMMER 5 cig a.c2s dan sienna oi 13 or 14 | 13 or 14 9 9 or 12 fis 
\ 
L ts} 
*Alternates. Course 362 is prerequisite to (extra) Course 382, Fifth year. ¢ 
tGiven to combined Fourth and Fifth years in alternate years. Course 381 will be 7 
given in 1957-58, A 
wy 
#W 
“A 
Civil Engineering (Applied Mechanics Option) a 
FIFTH YEAR y 
Lecture hours ae 
k 7 
per week Ber Weeks rd 
SUBJECT Course |_ em 
Number | es 
First Second First Second 8) 
term term term term ey 
Advanced Structural Design........ 380A 2 2 6 3 
*Dynamics and Vibrations.......... 381 1 2 os .- J 
tFoundations and Reinforced Con- oie 
Cbete (Extra ost e tes 40 Nhe aie 382 = 2 ms 3 5 
*Fluid Mechanics.........0..000006 383 1 2 =. ’ 
Hydraulic Machines. . eval 386 2 : 2 
Strength of Materials. .. “5 389 i 2 3 . 
Theory of Structures.............. 392 1 2 3 6 
Elements of Electrical Engineering. . 470 2 2 ae oe 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory... 472 Pat +. 3 3 
Summer Egsay...... 2.00020 00ee eee 850 
Engineering Practice II.. ae 1580 y 
Engineering Law. ...1........05: 1581 2 
Total hours. bose p perder. 11 12 or 14 1S {12 or 15 


*Given to combined Fourth and Fifth years in alternate years. Course 381 will be 
given in 1957-58. 
tFoundations 362, Fourth year, is prerequisite. 
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IV. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The first three years of the Electrical Engineering Course provide the 
student with a broad training in the fundamentals that are common to 
all branches of engineering. In the Fourth year there is a marked increase 
in the engineering content, with special emphasis on Electrical Engineering. 
The training is still broad however, and approximately half the time is 
devoted to non-electrical subjects. 

The final year is devoted almost entirely to electrical studies in the 
two main fields of Power Engineering and Communication Engineering. 

Courses in the power engineering field cover the generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution of electric power; direct and alternating current 
phenomena; electrical machinery; electric lighting; electrical measure- 
ment; and industrial electronics. 

Courses in communication engineering cover the theory and applica- 
tions of electron tubes, transmission theory, radio engineering, radio 
design and applied acoustics. These are supplemented by laboratory 
work in audio- and radio-frequency measurements, and by the testing 
of communication apparatus. 

When a student enters the Fifth year he chooses between the Power 
Option and the Communications Option. Eight subjects of the Fifth 
year are common to both options. 

FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
As in other Engineering courses (see pages 1421 and 1422). 


Electrical Engineering 


THIRD YEAR 
Ls atory, 
Lecture — prepa 
per week 
SUBJECT Course stein 
Number 
First | Second | First | Second 
term term term |_term_ 
Materials of Engineering........... 342 1 1 piss 
Mechanics (Analytical).......... =e 348 2 2 2 2 
Mechanics (Graphics)............-- 349 a 4 I . 
Surveying. ob Seat Se 350 2 ee os 
Surveying Problems.............+. 351 ad se 3 . 
PASE ATISGY SOC MIOL Gs: sists io ae a ee vine oe 352 : ” 
Electrical Engineering. ............ 440 E3 2 ve 3 
Mechanical Drawing...........-+-- 541 és ; 3 3 
Mechanics of Machines............ 542 F 1 ; 3 
SetMIG CSS OY one eicne coe es ce ee od 830 ae are .. 
General Geology. ..........-00+05: 1142 2 2 2t 2 
Calculus....... % Res, pas 4 4 2 2 ate a 
ad Tht Cpe ee ee 1340 2 2 3 ‘ 
Physics Laboratory. ... ee .| 1344 es , 3 3 
ros Engineering Reports........ RS 1540 1 1 ae mae 
Total hours.. .. ee oe 12 13 13 16 


*Counted as part of Third year curriculum, but taken in four weeks following close 
of the Second year. Students entering from other universities do this work in a special 
summer school before entering Third year (see page 1447). * 

{During the first few weeks the laboratory work is replaced by field excursions. 
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SS a ge 
Electrical Engineering 


FOURTH YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
Ee ee ee ee ee ees Pith Zea 
® 
370 2 a ne 2 
373 2 2 3 » 
460 4 3 vie He A 
462 a 12 9 sy 
466 2 2 i 3 ti? 
577 ns 3 ow 
566 2 2 ie i pian 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory. 569 ws BS 3 3 Bey 
SOUMIMIOr FORAY oe. sinc o <'clea act 840 & 2 ar 
Differential Equations............. 1260 2 2 
Engineering Practice I............. 1561 2 
al a ei 
DOCAL NGOs oie. ities os sceccce's oH 14 16 15 18 Ys 
&y 
au 
4 
ks 
Electrical Engineering as 
We 
FIFTH YEAR (Power Option) A 
oa 
we] 
7 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 4 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First | Second | First | Second fa 
term term term term em 
t 
364 2 3 = is 
480 2 * ‘ z 
481 2 Ee Ww 
482 1 1 3 3 Ht 
484 4 4a ae as ] 
486 a me 9 12 aa 
4) 
489 2 in’ 3 as FY. 
491 5 2 a bss of 
492 3 
584 iy! 1 vs oe 
586 2 ae te ve 
850 aa > a ae 
1580 2 
1581 2 
386 2 es 
496 «i 2 os 
Sima 1394 a 2 ee 
Ca RS ie ate PERE Ree EER Sie. 2 | Se a [aia ee 
DOtaUhSUie oat ce arwouitethedra 17 12 18 15 
*May not be available in 1957-58, 
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Electrical Engineering 


FIFTH YEAR (Communication Option) 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First | Second 
term term term term 
Communication Engineering (Wire)... 480 2 we “~ 
Industrial Electrical Engineering. .... 481 2 $k i, 
Electrical Degign.......-.e-ereeeees 483 1 sy 3 
Electrical Engineering... ......se+6+ 484C 4 2 2 = 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory.... 488 ae “ 6 6 
Electrical Measurements and 
Laboratory. ....sseeesceeeeerreee 489 2 =) iis 3 
Industrial Electronics 491 “I- 2 ak - 
Radio Design....... 493 1 ‘ai 3 
Radio Engineering...... Pia bi 494 2 2 ite 
1s. 495 oa 6 6 
496 2 a Fe 
Applied Acoustics. .....+++++e2eee0s 497 2 oe 
*Industrial Administration (extra).....- 584 - i ‘ ve 
*Industrial Relations (extra)....+. 34 586 2 = a HF 
Summer Essay. .....-.0+0+05 850 rar oa old oe 
Principles of Atomic Structure. 1394 oa 2 as AS 
Engineering Practice II....... 3 1580 2 a 5 am 
Engineering Law....---+ee+sseeeees 1581 2 ‘ . ‘ 
Total hours. ..... cece eee ereeees 18 12 18 15 


*May not be available in 1957-58. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The branch of engineering designated as Mechanical is of a broad nature 
covering many engineering fields. It is concerned with the generation and 
utilization of power, the design, production, and operation of mechanical 
devices, and the organization and administration of industrial plants. 


REGULAR COURSE 

The regular course offers a basic general engineering training to serve 
as a sound structure on which subsequently to specialize in the problems 
of any particular industry. In the Fifth year a choice of courses permits 
emphasis on one of two fields: power and design, or production and 
management. The laboratory classes and problem periods are designed 
to integrate with the lecture courses, serving to illustrate the practical 
application of the basic engineering principles in many different fields. 


Arrangements are made for occasional visits to power plants and 
factories of importance. 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD YEARS 


As in other Engineering courses (see pages 1421 to 1423), with addi- 
tional Summer School for students entering Third year (see page 1447), 
and additional Machine Shop course in Third year. 
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Mechanical Engineering (Regular Course) 
FOURTH YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT } Course 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
BNSC ACR sie esacaatn atk’ shactie CREE teas 370 2 ae a 
Strength of Materials..........e00s. 373 2 2 es 3 
Electrical Engineering....... 470 2 2 ack os 
Electrical Eng 472 PE 3 3 
561 2 2 A: 
563 5 + 
564 2 2 1 1 
<ngineering Laboratory. . | 569 a 3 3 
rmodynamics I a: 348 2 2 1 1 
572 x ve oe + 
Fluid Dynar 573 2 i ws 
Mechanical I 575 4 6 
Engineering Pro vi 576 es 4% y 2 
Physical Metallurgy............ YE 670 1 ee 2 
Summer Easy ioe eek oe ee 840 nas 
Differential Equations. .......6.004. 1260. 2 2 
Engineering Reports................ 1560 1 1 
Engineering Practice I. ............. 1561 2 
Pokal Bora istetecasc wth tay Gael ol 18 17 17 19 


Mechanical Engineering (Regular Course) 
FIFTH YEAR 


| 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First | Second First Second 
term term term term 
Hy@rausiegs \. 5 0245. 50h ss ee 2 ar 3 ie 
Hy i wa biecwa as =A 2 oh = 
Ex nical Engineering 2 es 6 6 
Applied Thermodynamics II 2 2 3 3 
Wiest ‘Trango. oer cist ss eae = 2 ae es 
Mechanical Design II......... 2 2 3 3 
Summer Essay ..5....3..:8.s6< ua = 
Engi wiht Baws. oo 8 s2S cas 2 
Engineering Practice II............. 2 
and 
Strength of Materials............... 391 2 
Fluid: Dynamite-Dly cil 6... osc tas cen 596 2 4 1 1 
Dynamics of Machines.............. 597 2 2 1 1 
or 
Industrial Administration........... 584 an 1 3 
Indu al Engineering, .......-.+.e. 585 2 2 3 3 
Industrial Relations.............00 586 2 2 
TotaP outa: 2. te tees s Re 16 14 or 13 | 17 or 18 | 14 or 18 
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MECHANICAL SCIENCES OPTION . 


The course of study in the Mechanical Sciences option is designed to | 
give much more emphasis on the underlying fundamentals of engineering, 
A broad mathematical and physical foundation is provided, giving the 
students a good point of departure for advanced engineering studies in 
a large number of fields. In the final year, training is given to the student 
in the application of these fundamentals to engineering problems, by 
seminar discussions and the preparation of a thesis. 


The training is designed for those who wish to prepare themselves for 
creative engineering and for graduate and research work. 


Registration will be restricted to students whose general background, 
and whose standing in the Second year, particularly in Mathematics, 
indicate that they can profit by it. A very high pass standing will be 
required. Students who fail to maintain this in the Third year must revert 
to the regular Fourth year Mechanical Engineering course. Reversion 
at the end of the Fourth year involves making up certain work missed. 
Students intending to register for this option should consult with the 
Chairman of the Department and obtain his approval prior to Septem- 


ber 15th. 
Mechanical Engineering (Mechanical Sciences Option) 
THIRD YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second} First | Second 
term term term term 
Mechanics (Analytical)..........+ nr 348 2 2 2 2 
Mechanics (Graphics).......+.-++-++ 349 é is ms a 
Summer School. .......-2.esseeees 352 si oe oe on 
Mechanical Drawing............06: 541 oe ee 3 3 
“Riiid Dyna mice)... bist «ince. ste segs 573 oe 2 he o 
Summer Essay......-.--ss-eeeeees 830 B es 
Advanced Calculus... ....+.++ee+0+ 1240 3 3 
Vector, Methods ...0. 500 ores sae so ce 1246 1 1 
Differential Equations. ............ 1260 2 2 
Physics (Electricity and Magnetism) . 1340 3 3 
Advanced Heat. .....-.seecseevees 1342 2 2 os +: 
Physics Laboratory. . wee] 1344 = ae 3 3 
Engineering Reports.......--++-+-+: 1540 1 1 +. a 
5 ata vie 23 i 
Total hours....... Fr as ARE 14 16 8 8 


_*For students taking this option, Course 573 is a reading course, No lectures will be 
1 given. 

Note: Students who achieve high standing in this Third year course may, if they wish, 
enter the Fourth year of Engineering Physics or the Applied Mechanics option 
of Civil Engineering, provided that they make up work in Electrical Engineering 
440, or Surveying 350 and General Geology 1142, respectively. 
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Mechanical Engineering (Mechanical Sciences Option) 


FOURTH YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc,, hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
Mechanics...,........ 370 2 ‘a aa 
Strength of Materials. . 373 2 2 = 3 
Electrical Laboratory. . 445 ae be 3 3 
Electricity 467 2 2 = ae 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory I 569 J ne 3 3 
Theory and Design of Machines 1... 579 z 2 3 3 
Applied Thermodynamics II,....... 593 2 2 3 3 hum 
ee se Re ny eae 594 ae 2 z aig We 
Plaid: Dynamice TE... cc ccsveceese as 596 2 2 1 1 - 
Physical Metallurgy ... Senin 670 1 . 2 
SB FBG ios oeicreins vie oacwowees 840 = is 
Theory of Functions.... oe 1264 1 1 1 1 ™ 
Engineering Practice I............. 1561 Ns 2 te 
a 
&s 
Total hours, HHI. Lees 14 15 16 17 aa 
ye 
€ 
*For students taking this option, Course 594 is a reading course. No lectures will be mi 
given. : ; 
(A 
oo 


Mechanical Engineering (Mechanical Sciences Option) 


FIFTH YEAR a 
= = om 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 8 
per week etc., hours et 
per week fed 
SUBJECT Course » 
Number : | 
First Second First Second i 
term term term term y ] 
393 2 2 ae i 
589 z we 6 6 
598 az Pr 3 3 
599 ae ee 12 12 
850 ‘ a vd e 
1290 3 3 
1394 = 2 
Total Honre..b sie. or eee es 9 7 21 21 
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VI. METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


REGULAR COURSE 


The course of instruction provides training in the chemical, physical, and 
engineering subjects that form the basis for metallurgical engineering. 
In the later years, the various branches of theoretical and practical 


metallurgy are studied. 


The course is designed for students who expect to be engaged in the 
smelting or refining of metals, the production of iron and steel, the 
melting and casting of metals and alloys, or in engineering work in which 
the mechanical properties and heat-treatment of metals and alloys are 


of fundamental importance. 


In the Third year instruction is given in mathematics, mechanics, 
physics, materials of engineering, organic chemistry, inorganic qualitative 


and quantitative analysis, and metallurgical problems. 


In the Fourth year instruction is given in economics, physical chemistry, 
chemical thermodynamics, mineralogy, mineral dressing, metallurgy, 


mechanical engineering, and strength of materials. 


In the Fifth year instruction is given in engineering law, economics, 
metallurgy, hydrometallurgy, metallography, machine design, electrical 


engineering, metallurgical designing, and mineral dressing. 


Laboratory accommodation is provided for graduate students who wish 


to do advanced work in metallurgy for the M.Eng. degree, or M.Sc. degree. 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


As in other Engineering courses (see pages 1421 and 1422). 
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Metallurgical Engineering 


THIRD YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course é- pe fore he 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
| = = 
Materials of Engineering........... 342 1 1 = 
Mechanics (Analytical) .... 348 2 2 2 2 
Mechanics (Graphics).... ae 349 si =e 
*Summer School.............. sae 352 
643 1 1 2 3 
830 wt . 
Inorganic Qualitative Analysis...... 942 1 1 3 3 
Inorganic Quantitative Analysis..... 944 i 1 6 6 
Organic Chemistry................ 948 2 2 => 
Caloulne, Foi... 1242 2 2 
Physics 1340 2 2 
Physics Laboratory. . i 1344 yr 2. a 3 
Engineering Reports............... 1540 1 1 
Wotal howta..25..0¢.. d6oecse spt 13 13 16 17 
*Taken in four weeks following the close of the Second year. Students entering from 
other universities do this work in a special summer school before entering Fourth or Fifth 


year (see page 1447). 


Metallurgical Engineering 
FOURTH YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First Second 
term term term term 
Inorganic Chemical Technology..... 266 2 a =e 
Strength of Materials Sites 373 2 2 & 3 
566 2 2 din os 
569 “a a 3 3 
662 = 3 3 
664 ie z 2 
666 1 Ap a 
668 z 2 1 1 
768 1 1 3 3 
840 = ~ “a na 
964 2 2 oe 
972 1 t a 
1161 2 at 3 
1260 2 2 Ke 
1561 ay 2 
17 15 15 15 
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Metallurgical Engineering 


FIFTH YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second | First | Second 
term term term term 
Elements of Electrical Engineering.... 470 2 2 at 8 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory.... 472 i ts 3 3 
Machine Design...........c0seeeeee 577 a 3 Hes a5 
Metallurgical Laboratory.........+-+- 682 at a8 6 3 
Hydrometallurgy.........cssseeeees 683 3 3 1 1 
Extractive Metallurgy. ........-+++: 684 2 2 2 2 
Metallurgical Colloquium........... 688 633 1 ks sik 
Metallurgical Design...........2+0+- 690 os ry uy 3 
Metallurgical Instrumentation... ‘ 691 2 a 3 
Physical Metallurgy 694 2 2 1 1 
Minera! Dressing........++ Pa 797 2 ne 3 ay 
SUT Eh LOS 635 cisinteivin dle cas afeie'e BS 850 she 0 
Engineering Practice II............. 1580 2 
Engineering Law. .....ssessecsccess 1581 2 
TP OtAR HOUT. B55. 6h:s.sirete: -0:dina'sie.s 15 is 16 16 


METAL SCIENCES OPTION 


The courses of study in the metal sciences option offer a more rigorous 
training in mathematics, electronics and chemistry than is given in the 
regular metallurgical engineering course. A very thorough training in 
mathematics is provided permitting more intensive treatment of the 
technical phases of both chemical and physical metallurgy. Of necessity 
certain courses must be eliminated but the training will particularly fit 
students for advanced technical work and for graduate and research work 
in metallurgy. 


Students accepted into this option may revert to the regular course on 
the completion of the work of the previous year. Students who make 


only low pass standing will be required to revert. 


Registration for this option will be restricted to students whose general 
background and high academic standing indicate that they can profit 
by it. Students who wish to register for this option must consult with 
the Chairman of the Department, and obtain his approval prior to 
September 15th. 
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FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
As in other Engineering courses (see pages 1421 and 1422) 


Metallurgical Engineering (Metal Sciences option) 
THIRD YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First Second ey 
term term term term 
Mechanics (Analytical)............. 348 z 2 2 2 
Mechanics (Graphics) 349 jess 
"Summer Schools... oo .cceas hes ; 352 = bes rs be 
Metallurgical Problems and Lab..... 643 1 1 Z 3 fi 
Summer 5 830 wed ste ae ae | 
Inorganic Qualitative i wale 942 1 1 3 3 ie 
Inorganic Quantitative Analy - sian 954 1 1 3 3 
Advanced Galoulhis .}).. e066 hs. 9e 1240 3 3 
Differential Equations 1260 2 2 
UCT: See a 8 134 2 2 nes vs 
Physics Laboratory. . 1344 oy sd 3 3 
Engineering Reports............... 1540 1 1 oe aa hs 
Lea 
“4 = i 
WORE HONS c'sis bas dive veld ees 13 13 13 14 t, 
Re 
*Taken in four weeks following the close of the Second year. Students entering from Y } 
other universities do this work in a special summer school before entering Fourth or pv 
Fifth year (see page 1447). tA 
an 
5 
Metallurgical Engineering (Metal Sciences option) a 
FOURTH YEAR < 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours pa 
per week mn 
SUBJECT Course wy 
Number ee 
First | Second First | Second irk 
term term term term Li 
Lamy 
MeChAnOR, 5.3 vsiatt Ad och. lo.aosts 370 2 av os f 
Strength of Materials. . 373 2 2 3 I i 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory... 465 = 5 3 3 ! 
Electron Tubes and Circuits........ 467 2 2 = Be ; 
Metallurgical Laboratory........... 642 r s 3 3 ; 
Metallurgical Problems............. 664 2 2 
Metallurgy of Iron and Steel........ 666 1 1 FS P 
Metallurgical Unit Operations....... 668 pe. 2 1 1 
Mineral Dressir 768 1 1 3 3 
Summer Ess 840 “| ue a 
Chemical Thermodynamics. 964 fe 2 
Physical Chemistry........ 972 1 1 
Theory of Functions....... ate 1264 1 1 1 1 
Engineering Practice I............. 1561 sh 2 
WORBE OUTED couric c’s nue ance ates 14 14 13 16 
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Metallurgical Engineering (Metal Sciences option) 


FIFTH YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 

First Second | First | Second 

term term term term 
Engineering Analysis.......+.++++: 393 2 2 Boe 
Machine Design sae 577 os 3 Poe 
Hydrometallurgy.....-..-eseeseees 680 3 3 at 
Extractive Metallurgy..........--- 681 2 V4 7: tz 
Metallurgical Laboratory........... 682 ra re 6 3 
Metallurgical Colloquium... 688 1 a 
Metallurgical Design..........-...- 690 Fe 3 
Metallurgical Instrumentation...... 691 og 2 3 
Physical Metallurgy. ...........++- 693 2 2 ZY + 
Studies in Metallurgical Processes... 695 hs 54 6 3 
Summer Essay.;......-c0ssecccere 850 +5 a 
Engineering Law.......¢...-¢.0545 1580 2 
Engineering Practice I]...........- 1581 2 | 

otal HOUTS. «2 5-s.cleh ois siete se asc say 13 15 12 12 | 


Vil. MINING ENGINEERING 


The technical requirements of the mining engineer cover the field of basic 
engineering and geological knowledge. In the junior years of the course, 
in common with other branches of engineering, emphasis is placed on 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry. On this background a compre- 
hensive training in engineering and geological principles is superimposed. 
Thus the course, in addition to preparing students for the varied tech- 
nical appointments available in the mineral industry, offers a well rounded 


engineering curriculum. 


Timetable permitting, at the discretion of the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment and with the approval of Faculty, some variation of the final year 
curriculum is permitted in the case of students wishing to emphasize 


geology, geophysics, mineral dressing, or other specialized branch. 


A Field School in mining, mineral dressing, and geology for the Fourth 


year normally begins after the close of the April examinations. The 
School visits some important mining districts where there is an 
opportunity to examine a variety of mining and milling operations. 
The fee for this school is not included in the regular tuition and is 
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normally about fifty dollars, The actual amount is established annually 


when the itinerary and related factors are known, and is payable to the 


University on or about April 15th immediately preceding the trip. 


Facilities are available for graduate students undertaking advanced 
work in many of the specialized branches of the mineral industry. The 
Department possesses two Research Fellowships open to graduates of 


the Department who show suitable ability. (See Scholarship Announce- 


ment.) 


Refer to page 1417 for regulations regarding physical examination. ay 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


As in other Engineering courses (see pages 1421 and 1422). 


Mining Engineering & 
t 
THIRD YEAR rs 


- % 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
SUBJECT Course per week 
Number fa 
First | Second First | Second rm 
term term term term By 
Materials of Engineering 342 1 1 rv 
Mechanics (Analytical) 348 2 2 2 2 we 
Mechanics (Graphics)... 349 my, 
Surveying. ..... 350 2 i 
*Summer School. . 352 2 
Mining......... 740 1 
Summer Essay 830 aa 
Inorganic Qualitative Analyais...... 942 1 1 3 3 
Inorganic Quantitative Analysis..... 954 1 1 3 3 
General Geology...........4.. vf 1142 2 2 2t 2 
Mineralogy....... ..| 1144 2 2 3 3 
Calculus....... ~-| 1242 2 2 
Physics......... 1340 2 2 
Physics Laboratory. . pe 1344 &: =: 3 3 
Engineering Reports..............- 1540 1 1 
eR Sn Ok 3 oe 17 14 16 16 


*Taken in four weeks following the close of the Second year. Students entering from 
other universities do this work in a special summer school before entering Third year 


(see page 1447). 2 : 
tDuring the first few weeks the laboratory work is replaced by field excursions. 
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Mining Engineering 
FOURTH YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First | Second | First | Second 
term term term term 
Elements of Structural Design...... 360 2 oz 2 
Piydratvicstiicsisdeaicei «5 saeblekia ae 364 2 i 3 te 
Strength of Materials 373 2 2 rig 3 
(1)Summer School (Survey)... 377 +z Se Ea 
Mechanical Engineering...........-- 566 2 2 ah “ 
Mechanical Engineering Laboratory . 569 in ae 3 3 
Physical Metallurgy.............-. 670 1 2 of 
Mine MADR e ystuiea's ss cesieees ceat 760 ate a 3 
Mine Surveying.... ; 761 2 on a 
Mining Engineering Siatetaie t's 762 2 2 oe ad 
(2)Summer School (Fire Assaying)..... 766 ire + S oa 
Mineral Dressing..............065 768 1 1 3 3 
Ore Analysis...... 770 a ie 3 3 
Summer Essay.... Sues 840 ug ys a es 
LAG) a eee tort seen eer 1164 2 a 3 aa 
(3)Summer School (Field Geology)..... 1165 si $9 ot ~ 
Structural Geology 1166 2 3 
Engineering Practice I... 1561 2 ae 
PRACT AACHIIM sx iorigriicy Gisiniera wloub.gihisie ire 14 13 17 20 
(1)Taken in two weeks following the Third year session. 
(2) Taken in two weeks following the Fourth year session. 
(3)Taken in two weeks following two weeks of survey Summer School 377, 
Mining Engineering 
FIFTH YEAR 
Lecture hours Labortary 
per, Wee per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First | Second | First | Second 
term term term term 
Electrical Engineering............. 470 2 2 es os 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory... 472 x <> 3 3 
General Metallurgy 686 2 2 ae .. 
EC ee Se ae 782 2 1 4 5 
Mine Finance and Cost Control.. 784 er 2 At + 
Mining Colloquium 786 ns 1 “a o 
Mining Engineering II............. 788 2 3 i oe 
Mining Engineering Problems....... 790 Ay, ae 2 2 
(1)Summer School (Field Trips)........ 794 +s oa *3 .- 
Mineral Dressing 797 2 fy 3 
Mineral Dressing. . 798 £3 1 ut 3 
UMMC. HSSAV a. cess ge cee dsscpes 850 aN xe Bre : 
Geology of North America.......... 1180 2 2 pi 2 
Ore Depetliae as. ch we ekiced, dons 1182 2 2 2 3 
Geophysics 1360 z oe ie oe 
Engineering gar lyy (org! 8 Saar ae areas 1580 2 oe 
Engineering Law,..............-.. 1581 2 “- 
SESE 70) 2 fea a a 20 16 14 18 


(1)Normally taken in two to three weeks at the close of the Fourth year, following 


Summer School 766. 
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Vill. ENGINEERING PHYSICS 


The course leading to the degree of B.Eng. in Engineering Physics is 
planned for those students who wish to fit themselves for positions in 
the fields of design, development, and research. The course is arranged 
for students specializing in Electrical Engineering and Electrical Physics. 


Since the opportunities in the fields of design, development, and 
research are in general limited to those who show a marked aptitude for 
both technical and theoretical work, registration in Engineering Physics 
is restricted to those students who have completed Second year En- 
gineering with high second-class standing or better. Moreover, students 
who do not maintain an average of 65% are not allowed to continue in 
Engineering Physics. They may, however, transfer to Electrical Engineer- 
ing at the end of any year if they have obtained a minimum of 50% in 
all courses of that year. 


SECOND YEAR 


As in other Engineering courses (see page 1422). 


Engineering Physics 


THIRD YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 

First Second First Second 

term term term term 
Materials of Engineering. ....... He 342 1 i 
Mechanics (Analytical)... 348 2 2 2 2 
Mechanics (Graphics). . 349 38 

*Summer School... ..., 352 mE 2% 
Electrical Engineering. . saws 440 2 3 
Summer Betay dys. iiies.o3°0) dacs 830 % a 
Advanced Calculus. .............05 1240 3 3 - 
Vector Methods and Nomography...}| 1246 1 1 wc 
Differential Equations............. 1260 2 2 2 
RVMCUN cd a ie chennai | abe 1340 3 3 ets 
Heat and Thermodynamics......... 1342 2 2 : re 
Physics Laboratory...........02.0 1344 $5 ae 3 3 
Engineering Reports 1540 1 i ye 35 
Potel hoa. oi sexsawsucs Bboy 15 17 5 8 


*Counted as part of the Third year curriculum, but taken in four weeks” following 
the close of the Second year. Students entering from other universities do this work in 
a special summer school before entering Third year (see page 1447). 
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Engineering Physics 
FOURTH YEAR 


Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
per week 
SUBJECT Course 
Number 
First Second First | Second 
term term term term 
Streneth of Materials............. 373 2 2 3 
Electrical Engineering.........-.+-- 460 4 3 : 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory... 464 Bi P : 9 6 
Electron tubes and Circuits ........ 466 2 2 3 
Summer Essay 840 a 
Theory of Functi arate 1264 1 1 1 1 
Electron Physics... 2....-.se eee eee 1362 2 ay is 
COTESSS 6) SS Sp oh Fj | a ea a 1364 2 1 3 3 
Properties of Matter (extra) ...... .| 1366 1 
Statics and Dynamics.............. 1368 3 3 2 
Engineering Practice I...........-- 1561 2 
i s = | pee 
2uor BiG lier GPa Reger gai Tera ee 16 140r 15 13 16 


Engineering Physics 


FIFTH YEAR 
Lecture hours Laboratory, 
per week etc., hours 
| per week 
SUBJECT Course | 
Number | 
First | Second | First | Second 
term term term term 
Communication Engineering (Wire)..| 480 2 
Radio Engineering...............:. 494 4 2 tae a 
Radio Engineering Laboratory...... 195 : Ni 6 6 
Summer Essay 850 . - . 
*Fluid Dynamics (ext 1282 3 
*Advanced Dynamics 1284 2 3 a 
Atomic Physics. . 1382 2 a 3 
Electrical Measurements 1384 1 “4 3 3 
Electromagnetic Theory. 1388 2 1 . 
Mathematical Physics. . 1390 3 3 
Radioactivity....... 1392 ae 2 3 
ae 
Total hours....... ARS Bette are 12 12 12 12 


*May not be available in 1957-58. No student may take more than one of these extras. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Undergraduates are required to attend Regular Summer Schools as 
specified below. The times at which they are held, and the work covered, 
are set forth in detail under the course numbers referred to. 


See note under fees, page 1416. 


Except as noted, classes are expected to begin on or about April 25th 
and close about May 24th. 


REGULAR SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Students Entering 


Fifth year, and 
CURRICULUM Third year Fourth year Sixth year 
Architecture 


— { 
Course Page Course Page Course Page 

Architecture..............., 352 | 1463 S s fears aah 
Chemical Engineering....... <3 os ne oi 270 1456 
Civil Engineering: 

Regular Course........... 1463 377 1465 394 1468 

Applied Mechanics option.. 1463 an s. ae ae 
Electrical Engineering....... 1463 ee Pa > 
Mechanical Engineering. A 1463 572 1489 aia oe 
Metallurgical Engineering.... 1463 its at Be wie 
Mining Engineering......... | 1463 Gree eS vee sho 
Engineering Physics......... 1463 as = s ze 

| 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOLS 


As it is seldom practicable for students admitted to advanced standing in McGill Uni- 
versity from other colleges to attend the May Summer School preceding the work of 
the year to which they are admitted, the following arrangements have been made for 
such students, but it must be understood that they apply only to students who have not 
previously been in attendance in the Faculty of Engineering. 

(a) Students entering the Third year from other universities, except in Chemical 
Engineering, are required to attend a Summer School in Surveying which opens on 
or about September 1ith, 1957 preceding the work of the Session. Additional work will 
be required in the following year to complete the course. 

(b) Students entering the Fourth year of the course in Mechanical Engineering will 
be required to attend a Summer Schoo! in Machine Shop Work extending over a period 
of about four weeks, commencing September 3rd, 1957. 

(c) Students entering the Fourth year in the course in Civil or Mining Engineering 
are required to attend a Summer School in Surveying which opens on or about September 
11th, 1957. 

(d) Students entering the Fifth year in Civil Engineering are required to attend a 
Summer School in Surveying which opens on or about September 11th, 1957. 

(e) Students entering the Fifth year in Mining Engineering are required to submit 
evidence that they have had at least six months’ practical experience in Mining Work. 

(f) Students entering Fifth year Architecture are required to attend Sketching School 
165 commencing September 14th, 1957. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND SUMMER ESSAYS 


EMPLOYMENT 


Students in Engineering are required to submit to the Faculty evidence 
of having had at least six months of suitable experience in practical 
engineering work before receiving their degrees (see page 1419). For 
students in Architecture the requirement is six months of experience 
appropriate to the profession. Evidence of employment must be sub- 
mitted on forms obtainable at the Dean’s Office, to be signed by the 
employer. Forms reporting employment for the summer of 1957 must be 
handed in at the Dean’s Office not later than noon on Saturday, October 
26th, 1957. 


SUMMER ESSAYS 


All students in Engineering and Architecture must submit Summer Essays 
$30, 840 and 850, on entering Third, Fourth, and Fifth years respectively. 
Students in Architecture must in addition submit Summer Essay 860, 
on entering Sixth year. 


Summer Essays are regarded as an important part of the curriculum and 
a high standard is exacted. They are judged on their subject matter, on 
their literary style, and on the evidence they show of thoughtful 
observation and preparation. 


Summer Essays are normally written on a topic drawn from the 
experience of the student during his summer work. Students should take 
advantage of every opportunity during their summer engagements to 
gather material for their essays. If a student’s summer experience 
does not provide a reasonable topic for an essay, students in Engineering 
may write on a suitable topic connected with engineering, scientific, or 
industrial work, subject to the regulation in the following paragraph. 
Similarly, students in Architecture may write on an appropriate archi- 
tectural topic, subject to the same regulation, if a satisfactory essay 
cannot be based on their employment experience. 


No essay compiled entirely from matter already published will be 
accepted from any student unless ACCOMPANIED by a letter of approval 
from the Chairman of his Department, or, in the case of essay 830, written 
in the summer following Second year, from the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment naturally concerned with the topic upon which the student proposes 
to write. Such approval is not usually given unless the proposed essay 
will serve a really useful purpose by bringing together important in- 
formation otherwise difficult of access. 
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Data from books and from other sources, may, however, be used or 
even quoted verbatim in reasonable quantity, provided acknowledgement 
is made and direct quotations are indicated. Thanks for assistance, advice, 
drawings, photographs, and the like received by the writer from others 
should also be given under “(Acknowledgements”’. 


Essays should be from 2,000 to 5,000 words in length. The student is 
therefore strongly advised to select a topic which can be treated with 
reasonable completeness within these limits. 


Unless absolutely essential, it is not desirable to accompany essays 
with samples and specimens. Careful writing and adequate illustration 
will usually make these unnecessary. 


Essays must be TYPEWRITTEN on one side only of 814 x 11-inch white 
paper of good quality and bound in the standard cover. 


The schedule by which essays are ranked is as follows: 


& 

A—Physical Presentation Bes 
Title, name, course, and year on cover; table of contents or index; list bes 
of illustrations, drawings, maps, ete.; suitability of illustrations, etc.; ¢ 
neatness—15 to 25 marks. mx 
om 

B—Content pu 
"A 

Suitability; originality; evidence of accurate observation; authority and wn 
& 


accuracy —30 to 40 marks. 


a 


C—Organization 


Acknowledgements; headings and sub-headings; tables; references; 7 
bibliography—15 marks. rs 

ry 
D—Composition ” 


Grammar; spelling; phraseology; style and interest; clarity and lucidity 
—30 marks. 


After ranking, essays, except those to be considered for prizes or those 
which must be rewritten, are returned to the writers. Essays considered 
for prizes, but not awarded any, are also returned, but at a later date. 
Prize-winning essays become the property of the Engineering Under- 
graduates’ Society and are filed for permanent reference in the En- 
gineering Library. Any student who does not wish to surrender his essay 
should, therefore, indicate by letter ATTACHED THERETO that it is not to 
be considered for a prize. 
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Students are encouraged to submit their essays to the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, to the Canadian Institute of Miring and Metallurgy, 
to the Institute of Radio Engineers, or to the Society cf Chemical Industry 
in competition for prizes offered by these institutes. A student wishing 
to enter one of these competitions should so indicate by letter ATTACHED To 
his essay. 


Summer essays, unless submitted by mail, must 5e handed in before 
the close of Registration (4:00 p.m.) on Registration Day, Wednesday, 
September 25th, 1957, to the staff member or other officer by whom the 
student is registered. Essays may be submitted by mail to the Dean’s 
Office, Engineering Building. They must be received before 5:00 p.m. 
on Tuesday, September 24th, 1957. 


Students who do not submit or hand in summer essays before these 
stated times will be regarded as having failed the essay for their year. 
They must then submit an essay with a request that it be accepted as 
a supplemental, enclosing a $10.00 supplemental fee, 


Descriptions of Courses 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


The School of Architecture is under the administrative juris- 
diction of the Faculty of Engineering. 


Director and Professor JoHN BLAND 


Associate Professors PEetTzR COLLINS 
HAROLD SP=NCE-SALES 


Assistant Professors Ray T. AFFLECK 
WATSON BALHARRIE 

GorpDon WEBBER 

A. Stuart WILSON 


Sessional Lecturers Guy DESBARATS 
W. Austin JOHNSON 

JouHN SCHREIBER 

HAZEN SISE 

Orson WHEELER 


Advisory Committee (see page 1405) 
SECOND YEAR 


115. ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING AND ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. (a) Descriptive 
geometry; orthographic projection; simple pictorial representation; pet 
spective by various methods; shades and shadows; interpenetrations; 
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developments; lettering, (b) Basic visual elements, line, form, colour, 
texture. Practical experiments in water colour, tempera, dyes, and inks, 
1 lecture and 6 hours problems per week, session. 

Professor Webber and Mr. Schreiber 


HISTORY OF CLASSIC, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE. A survey 
of the development of architectural manners in Europe, 
2 lectures per week, session. Professor Collins and Mr. Wheeler 


THIRD YEAR 


130. 


131, 


132. 


133, 


ARCHITECTURAL REPORT. Students are required to prepare a Paper 
during the session on some aspect of historical architecture. It may be 
based upon references in literature or other available library records, or 
it may be a study of technique, material, structure, or function in historic 
buildings as revealed by available records. Related to Course 134. 
Professor Collins 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Simple architectural form is studied in terms 
of human purpose, and building materials and techniques. A number of 
small architectural and construction problems are given to intensify 
the student’s grasp of spatial relationship and constructive sense. An 
intensive study of a small Project is carried out. The design is evolved 
from the basic conditions of a given problem, Presentation drawings are 
made and then a set of working drawings is prepared. These are done in 
order to gradually unfold wood and masonry construction techniques. 
A small scale model showing all structural members of the building frame 
is constructed by each student. Studies in line and colour are made of 
all projects. Practical experiments in construction are carried on in the 
Laboratories of the Montreal Building Trades Apprenticeship Centre 
under supervision of McGill Staff. 1 lecture and 9 hours problems per 
week, first term; 1 lecture and 12 hours problems per week, second 
term. Professor Wilson and Mr. Desbarats 

Textbooks: Frame Construction Details (Nat. Lumber Mfg. Ass’n); 
Gay and Parker, Materials and Methods of Building Construction (Wiley); 
Graf, Data Sheets (Reinhold) ; Ramsey and Sleeper, Architectural Graphic 
Standards (Wiley). 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. Applications of colour and texture experiments 
to renderings of planes in space. Designing and producing three dimen- 
sional tactile structures and the applications of visual aids in the 
presentation of architectural projects. 

3 hours per week, session. Professor Webber 


FREEHAND DRAWING AND MODELLING. Drawing, painting, modelling, and 
experiments in the forms and techniques of historic manners, Related 
to Course 135. Classes held in the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

3 hours per week, session. Staff, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
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134. nistory or 16TH, 177TH AND 18TH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. A survey of 
important buildings in Italy, France and England. Related to Course 130. 


3 lectures per week, session. Professor Collins and Mr. Wheeler 


135. INTRODUCTION TO ART. (Arts and Science 201) The aim of this course to 
develop the student’s understanding and perception of the work of art 
as a visual medium of expression; and to observe and analyze the sequen- 
tial development underlying the history of art and its principal epochs 
up to the present time. 


Lecture course supplemented by discussions, written reports, and 
assigned reading. 


3 lectures per week, session. Professor Judkins 


830. SUMMER ESSAY. (See pages 1448-50) 


FOURTH YEAR 


145. ctvic DEsIGN. The elements of form in buildings; buildings and their 
surroundings; design in the urban setting. 


1 lecture per week, session. Professor Spence-Sales 


146. ARCHITECTURAL REPORT. Related to Course 151. Continuation of 
Course 130, but the chosen subject should be related as far as possible 
to present-day problems. Mr. Sise 


147, BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Various structural systems and their archi- 
tectural significance; construction and finish of walls, floors, ceilings, and 
roofs; provision for mechanical services; by-law requirements. In con- 
tinuation of Course 131, students carry out a number of full scale mock-ups 
of parts of their design projects, thus familiarising themselves with 
architectural detail and workmanship. In the studio, detailed working 
drawings of one of the projects are prepared, Related to course 148. 


2 lectures per week, session; 8 hours problems per week, first term. 
Professor Balharrie and Mr. Desbarais 


Textbooks: Huntingdon, Building Construction (Wiley); National 
Building Code (Queen’s Printer). 


148, pesIGN, cLass a. Design and planning aspects of buildings of timber, 
load bearing masonry and simple frame. Students are given 4 to 5 
specific problems during the session, covering buildings of domestic, 
recreational, commercial or civic character. Each problem is discussed 
in general terms of functional requirements and visual expression with 
reference to siting, structure and the use of materials. Research is carried 
out into similar types of buildings existing in Canada and elsewhere and 
preliminary studies are presented for criticism and comment. After this, 
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150. 


a set of final presentation drawings is prepared including perspectives 
and design details to a large scale. 5 to 6 one-day problems of architec- 
tural or purely decorative character are introduced during the session 
to develop the imagination and the ability to produce quick, effzctive 
presentation drawings. 
15 hours per week, first term; 9 hours per week, second term. 

Mr. Schreiber 


FREEHAND DRAWING AND MODELLING. Drawing, painting and mocelling 
with practical experiments in design form. Continuation of Course 133. 


Classes held in the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
3 hours per week, session. Staff, Montreal Museum of Fint Arts 


- HISTORY OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. The architectural consequences of 


the Industrial Revolution: development of new materials and techriques 
of construction, of new social requirements in a changed environment; 
the psychology of stylistic revivalism; the divorce between architecture 
and engineering; the changing role of the architect, etc. Despite the 
recent birth of a new style, the student is encouraged to regard the 
dynamic interaction of social and technological forces as a contiiuing 
process in which he himself is involved and towards which he siould 
adopt a positive viewpoint. 


2 lectures per week, session. Mr, Sise 
162. DESIGN worRKsHOP. Study of light in relationship to architecture; 
model-making for light experiments; photographic recordings; photo- 
grams. Design of structures to illustrate objects in spatial relatiorship; 
solid, linear, and transparent objects. 
3 hours per week, session. Mr. Webber 
840. SUMMER Essay, (See pages 1448-50.) 
FIFTH YEAR 


152. SOCIAL OBSERVATION FOR ARCHITECTS. Architecture in cultural per- 


160. 


spective; community planning and culture change. Ethnic groups ia the 
urban community. Characteristic patterns of race relationships, and 
the requirements of such groups for housing. Slum organization; per- 
sonality types and characteristic social organization in designated seg- 
ments of the community. The general patterns of the urban community; 
processes of growth and change. The role of interest groups, pressure 
groups and communication in the development of the urban community. 
Architecture and the organization of work; types of job openings for 
architects. Types of careers and stages of careers among architects, 


1 hour conference per week, session. Professor Westley and Staff 
ARCHITECTURAL REPORT. Related to Course 163. Continuation of 
Course 146, Professor Eland 
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161. DESIGN, CLASS B. Continuation of course 148. Problems are of more 
complex nature structually and from the planning point of view. One 
problem is carried through to working drawings and more detailed 
consideration of structure. 

1 lecture and 15 hours problems per week, session. Professor Affleck 


163. HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. French, British and American 
influences in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. Course is 
related to Course 160. 

2 lectures per week, session. Professor Bland 


164. PLANNING. Elements of town planning; surveys of selected districts of 
Montreal. The course consists of environmental studies directed at a 
wider understanding of architectural and civic design. 

2 lectures per week, session. Professor Spence-Sales 


165. : : 

166 SKETCHING SCHOOL. Students are required to attend two sketching 
schools during their course. The school is usually conducted out of town 
so that students are given the opportunity of examining and making 
graphic records of an unfamiliar district. About 10 days; opening date 


for 1957-58, September 14th, 1957. Professors Webber and Wilson 


178. DESIGN woRKSHOP. Special experiments in which the individual student 
presents a subject as a model, such as a theatre stage, a small house, 
furniture, a mural, a pamphlet, etc. 

3 hours per week, first term. Professor Webber 


850. SUMMER ESSAY. (See pages 1448-50.) 


SIXTH YEAR 
175. ARCHITECTURAL REPORT. Related to Course 179. Continuation of Course 
160. Professor Bland 


176. DESIGN, CLASS c. Complex buildings or groups of buildings usually 
including a housing problem and a commercial or a public building. 
Diploma design for graduation is done in the second term. The subject 
is selected by the student, but must be presented for approval before 
January 3rd each year; presentation must be in the form of a written 
report and preliminary plans. 

24 hours problems per week, session. 
Professors Bland, Collins and visitors 


179. HISTORY OF MONUMENTAL BUILDINGS. Points of view concerning signi- 
ficant buildings in the 19th and 20th centuries. A basis for contemporary 
criticism. Related to Course 160. 

2 lectures per week, session Professor Bland and Mr. Wheeler 
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180. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. Essential characteristics and more important 
phases of the architect’s work; relationship to the owner; responsibility; 
business conduct; fees; supervision; arbitration; issuing of certificates; 
competitions; standard forms of contracts; payment; liens; servitudes; 
public health; building regulations. 

1 lecture per week, session. Mr. W. A. Johnson 


181. SPECIFICATIONS. Principles of writing architectural specifications; dis- 
cussion of actual specifications; essays on common building materials; 
practice in specifying for common trades, 

1 lecture per week, session. Professor Balharrie 
Textbooks: Sleeper, Architectural Specifications (Wiley); National 
Building Code (Queen’s Printer); N.H.A. Specifications. 


860. SUMMER Essay. (See pages 1448-50). 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Professor J. B. Puitiips, Chairman 
Associate Professor 

Lecturer T. W. HorrMan 
Demonstrators 

Special Lecturer WILLIAM GAUVIN 


THIRD YEAR 

240. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROBLEMS. Applications of physical and 
chemical principles to some fundamental problems in Chemical En- 
gineering. 
1 lecture and 2 hours problems per week, session Professor Phillips 


830. SUMMER Essay. (See pages 1448-50.) 


FOURTH YEAR 


260. CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. Technology of chemical industries: acids; 
alkalis; gases; organic synthesis and pressure processes; petroleum 
products; wood pulp and synthetic fibres; materials of construction; 
flow-sheets; economic principles. 

2 lectures per week, session. Professor Phillips 
Reference book: Shreve, Chemical Process Industries (McGraw-Hill) 


264. ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Stoichiometry, with applica- 
tions in combustion and some manufacturing processes; thermodynamic 
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properties of systems; physical chemistry of solutions; introduction to 


fluid flow and to heat transfer by conduction. 


2 lectures per week, session. Dr. Gauvin 


Textbook: Arnold, Chemical Engineering Stoichiometry (The Author). 


266. INORGANIC CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. First term of Course 260. 
2 lectures per week, first term. Professor Phillips 
268. THERMODYNAMICS. The first law, including enthalpy balances, heats of 
reaction, flow processes; the second law; thermodynamic cycles and 


charts; elementary chemical reaction equilibria. 


2 lectures per week, session. Dr. Gauvin 


Textbook: Weber, Thermodynamics for Chemical Engineers (Wiley). 


work in flow of fluids, filtra- 


270. SUMMER SCHOOL. Lectures and laboratory 
Experimental 


tion, unit processes; technical analysis; shop practice. 
illustration of thermodynamical principles; report writing. 


840 suMMER Essay. (See pages 1448-50.) 


FIFTH YEAR 


280. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (A). Study of unit operations bas' 
dynamics: heat transfer; evaporation; dimensional analysis; nomo- 


ed on thermo- 


graphic charts; assigned problems. 
3 lectures per week, session. Dr. Gauvin 
Textbook: Walker, Lewis, McAdams and Gilliland, Principles of 


Chemical Engineering (McGraw-Hill). 


282. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (B). Study of unit operations based on diffusional 
processes: absorption; extraction; distillation; drying; humidification; 


filtration; assigned problems. 


3 lectures per week, session. 


Professor Phillips 


Textbook: as for Course 280. 


n the design 


284. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN. Methods and calculations i 
In- 


of chemical process equipment. Economic balance in processes. 
strumentation. 

2 lectures per week, second term. Professor Phillips 
ics dis- 


286. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY. Experiments in the top 
periods 


cussed in Courses 280 and 282, with reports; supervised problem 
in related work. 

3 hours laboratory and 3 hours problems per week, session. 

Mr. Hoffman and Demonstrators 


CHEMISTRY 
——————— 


288. THERMODYNAMICS. Advanced topics in refrigeration and evaporation; 
physical equilibria and properties of non-ideal systems. Chemical 
reaction equilibria, equilibrium conversion, and estimation of equilibrium 
constants from thermal data. 


2 lectures per week, session. Dr. Gauvin 
Reference book: Dodge, Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics 
(McGraw-Hill). 


850. SUMMER ESSAY. (See pages 1448-50.) 
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POSTGRADUATE COURSES 
Graduates in Chemical Engineering may proceed, if their work has been 
of sufficiently high standard, to the Master’s degree in Chemistry or in 
Chemical Engineering. See Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


‘J 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY e 

Professors C, A. WINKLER, Chairman rs 

W. H. HatcHEerR bs 

C. B. Purves qf? 

Associate Professors J. H. MENNIE ie 

R. V. V. NicHOoLts ns 

A. S. Ross a 

A. TAURINS wh 

A. TAURINS be 

L. YAFFE pe 

Assistant Professors R. K. Hotcoms a 
H. I. Scuirr 

A. SEHON pa 

Lecturers J. T. Epwarp oy 

M, OnyszcHuK is) 

Sessional Lecturer R. F. ROBERTSON bs) 

Honorary Lecturer J. H. Ross by 

Research Associates D. A. I, GorInG ‘a 


S. G. Mason 

W. A. MUELLER 

A. A. ROBERTSON 

H. T. K. Rucx 

T. TIMeELL 

FIRST YEAR 

902 (Arts and Science 11). GENERAL CHEMISTRY. A general survey of Inor- 
ganic Chemistry. This includes Atomic and Kinetic-Molecular theory, 
the theory of Ionization, with elementary examples of ionic equilibrium, 
rates of chemical reaction, law of mass action, oxidation and reduction 
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the electromotive series of the metals, the Periodic Law and the Elec- 
tronic theory of Valence. The preparation and properties of the more 
important elements and their compounds in relation to atomic and 
molecular structures are emphasized. 

2 lectures per week. Professors Winkler, Nicholls, Yaffe and Holcomb 


1 tutorial per week. Professor Holcomb and Dr. Onyszchuk 


Textbook: Jones, General Chemistry (Blakiston). 

Laboratory: The lectures are supplemented by descriptive and quan- 
titative experiments, including volumetric analysis, illustrative of the 
important principles and theories. 
3 hours per week. Professor Holcomb and Dr. Onysschuk 
SECOND YEAR 


922. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY (ELEMENTARY). A survey of physico-chemical 
theory and experimental methods, with problems to illustrate physico- 
chemical principles and to provide practice in handling experimental data 
and dimension units. 

2 lectures and 1 hour tutorial per week. 
Professors Schiff, Sehon and Ross 


Textbook: Glasstone, Elements of Physical Chemistry (Van Nostrand). 


THIRD YEAR 
942 (Arts and Science 27), INORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS (ELEMENTARY). 
Theory of formation and dissolution of precipitates; complex-ions; 
amphoteric electrolytes; hydrolysis. 
Laboratory: Systematic separation and identification of the common 
ions, 
1 lecture and 3 hours laboratory per week. Professor Holcomb 


Textbook: Curtman, Semi-micro Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
(Macmillan). 


944 (Arts and Science 23). INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (ELEMENTARY). 
Reactions of electrolytes in solution; ionization constant; solubility 
product constant; common-ion effect. Theory of gravimetric and 
volumetric precipitation; theory of indicators and acid-base titrations; 
oxidation-reduction methods. 


Laboratory: Simple gravimetric determinations; typical volumetric 
procedures including precipitation, neutralization, and oxidation- 
reduction methods. All samples are solids which must be weighed and 
brought into solution by the student. 
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CHEMISTRY 


1 lecture and 6 hours laboratory per week. Professor Mennie 


Textbook: Kolthoff and Sandell, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 
(Macmillan). 


(Arts and Science 22). oRGANIC CHEMISTRY (ELEMENTARY), 


(a) A survey of the special characteristics of carbon and its compounds, 
stressing the principal families of compounds and their reactions and 
dealing mainly with those involving single functional groups. 

2 lectures and 1 tutorial per week. Professors Hatcher and Nicholls 


Textbook: Hart and Schuetz, A Short Course in Organic Chemistry 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
(b) A commentary on the nomenclature, occurrence, preparation, 
properties, and uses of the more important classes of carbon compounds, 
and on the principles of functionality, homology and isomerism. A 
continuation of course (a) in greater detail, so as to include polyfunctional 
compounds, 
2 lectures and 1 tutorial per week. Professors Purves and Nicholls 


Textbook: Hart and Schuetz, A Short Course in Organic Chemistry 
(Houghton Mifflin), 


(Arts and Science 22 laboratory). ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 
(ELEMENTARY), Experiments illustrative of Courses 948a and b. 
3 hours per week. Dr. Edward 


Laboratory Text: To be announced, 


(Arts and Science 73), INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (ELEMENTARY) 
Reactions of electrolytes in solution; ionization constant; solubility 
product constant; common-ion effect, Theory of gravimetric and volume- 
tric precipitation; theory of indicators and acid-base titrations; oxidation- 
reduction methods, 

Laboratory: Representative gravimetric and volumetric laboratory 
procedures, 
1 lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, Professor Mennie 


Textbook: Kolthoff and Sandell, Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 
(Macmillan). 


Course 954 is the same as course 944 except for a reduction in laboratory 
hours. 


FOURTH YEAR 


962 (Arts and Science 32). ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (ADVANCED). A course in 


descriptive organic chemistry at an advanced level. It develops and 
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extends the material presented in Courses 948a and b. Special considera- 
tion is given to the following topics: polyfunctional compounds, aromatic 
substances, heterocyclic compounds, terpenes, carbohydrates, fats and 


peptides. 
2 lectures per week. Professor Nicholls 


Textbook: Wertheim, Textbook of Organic Chemistry, 3rd ed. (McGraw- 
Hill). 


Laboratory: (Arts and Science 32L). 


6 hours per week. Professor Nicholls 


Textbook: Cheronis, Semi-micro and Macro Organic Chenistry (Crowell). 


964 (Arts and Science 35), CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS. First and second 
laws, entropy, free energy, fugacity and activity, partial molal quantities. 
2 lectures per week Dr. Robertson 

Textbooks: Klotz, Chemical Thermodynamics (Prentice-Hall); Lewis 
and Randall, Thermodynamics (McGraw-Hill). 

Reference: Paul, Principles of Chemical Thermodynamics (McGraw- 
Hill). 

966 (Arts and Science 40). CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF HIGH POLYMERS. 
Organic (carbon) and inorganic (silicon) polymers; nature of polymeric 
molecules; relationship between molecular structure and physical, 
chemical, and mechanical properties; experimental methods for controlling 
and determining the structures of polymers; properties of commercially 


available materials; methods of fabrication. 


1 lecture per week Professor Nicholls 


968 (Arts and Science 34L). PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (INTERMEDI- 
ATE). Simple physico-chemical methods of investigatiag kinetic and 
thermo-dynamic properties of gases, liquids and solutions. 


3 hours per week Projessor A. S, Ross 


Textbook: Daniels, Matthews, Williams, Bender and Alberty, Experi- 
mental Physical Chemistry, 5th ed. (McGraw-Hill). 

References: Livingston, Physico Chemical Experiments (Macmillan); 
Palmer, Experimental Physical Chemistry (Cambridge). 


972 (Arts and Science 34). KINETIC THEORY. Kinetic theory of gases; mathe- 
matical relations for molecular velocity, collision frequency, viscosity, 
thermal conductivity, diffusion, etc; imperfect gases. 
1 lecture per week 

References: Jeans, Introduction to Kinetic Theory of Gases (Cambridge 
University Press); Glasstone, Textbook of Physical Chemistry, 2nd ed. 
(Van Nostrand). 


Prdessor A. S. Ross 
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FIFTH YEAR 


982 (Arts and Science 44). CHEMICAL KINETICS. Rates of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous reactions; activation energy; theories of reaction mech- 
anisms. 

1 lecture per week, Dr. Sehon 
Textbooks: Laidler, Chemical Kinetics (McGraw-Hill); Glasstone, 
Text-Book of Physical Chemistry (Van Nostrand). 


References: Frost and Pearson, Kinetics and Mechanism (Wiley); 


Hinshelwood, Kinetics of Chemical Change (Oxford); Trotman- = 
Dickenson, Gas Kinetics (Butterworth). aR 
mr 
984, PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (ADVANCED), Physico-chemical i 
measurements related to the requirements of chemical engineering design ha 
and practice. ic 

3 hours per week. Professor A. S. Ross 
Textbook: Daniels, Matthews, Williams, Bender and Alberty, Experi- 24 
mental Physical Chemistry, 5th ed. (McGraw-Hill), By 
References: Weissberger, Techniques of Organic Chemistry: Vol. I, Pi 
Physical Methods; Vol. IV, Distillation; Vol. VIII, Investigation of Rates ¢ 
and Mechanisms of Reactions (Interscience); Reilley and Rae, Physico . 
Chemical Methods (Van Nostrand). m 
986 (Arts and Science 46). COLLOID CHEMISTRY, Descriptive thermodynamic "~ 
and kinetic treatment of the properties of surfaces, sols, emulsions, and * 
gels. tg 

1 lecture per week. Dr, Robertson 


References: Weiser, Colloid Chemistry, 2nd ed. (Wiley); Adam, Physics 
and Chemistry of Surfaces, 3rd ed. (Clarendon Press); Brunauer, Absorp- 


tion of Gases and Vapors, Vol. I (Princeton Univ. Press); Alexander and iy 
Johnson, Colloid Science (Oxford); Harkins, Physical Chemistry of et 
Surface Films (Reinhold); Jirgensons and Straumanis, Short Textbook of ad 


Colloid Chemistry; Gregg, The Surface Chemistry of Solids (Reinhold). 


988 (Arts and Science 47). ELECTROCHEMISTRY. Electrolytic conduction and 
electrolysis; Faraday’s laws; specific and equivalent conductance and 
measurement of conductance; mobility and transport number; theory 
of strong electrolytes; thermodynamics of cells; electrode potentials; 
concentration cells; liquid junction potentials; overvoltage and polariza- 
tion phenomena, 

1 lecture per week Professor Schiff 
Textbook: Glasstone, Introduction to Electrochemistry (Van Nostrand), 


Reference: MacInnes, The Principles of Electrochemistry (Reinhold), 
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DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING AND 


APPLIED MECHANICS 


Professors R. E. JAMIESON, Chairman 
(retires 1957) 

CARLETON CRAIG 

J. L. DE STEIN 


Associate Professors L. J. ARCAND 
ANDREJS PAKALNINS 


V. W. G. WILSON 


Assistant Professors G. W. JoLy 
J. O. McCutTcHEON 


S. A. NEILSON 
D. A. SELBY 


Lecturers R. J. Lrnpsay 
J. R. WATERSTON 
R. YONG 


Demonstrators 


SECOND YEAR 


322. 


324. 


THIRD YEAR 


342. MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. An account of the sources, winning, 
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MECHANICS. Elementary dynamics of particles; rectilinear motion; 
projectiles; the inclined plane and pulleys; impulse, impact, and momen- 
tum of streams of particles; energy; statics, including equilibrium of 
concurrent and non-concurrent co-planar forces; problems of simple 
beams and frameworks, with stress analysis by the method of sections. 


2 lectures per week, session. 
Professors McCutcheon, Neilson, Selby, and Mr. Yong 


SURVEYING. Early practice and origin of instruments; the level—types 
and limitations; optics; direct and indirect levelling exercises; the compass 
and its uses; the transit—the vernier, horizontal and vertical angles, types 
of traverses, stadia; the chain and tape—uses and limitations; units 0 
measurements; latitudes and departures; areas; simple circular curves. 

2 lectures per week, second term. Professor Arcand and Mr. Lindsay 

Textbooks: Breed, Surveying (Wiley); Kissam, Surveying (McGraw- 

Hill; Davis and Foote, Surveying (McGraw-Hill); Parker and McGuire, 

Simplified Site Engineering for Architects and Builders (Wiley). 


general 
lic and 


properties, trade practices and economics of both non-meta 


348. 


349, 


350. 


351. 


352. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


metallic materials and their products used in engineering construction 
and in the manufacturing industries, with emphasis on those not discussed 
in more detail in subsequent courses. 


1 lecture per week, session. Professor Pakalnins 


Textbook: University notes. 


MECHANICS (Analytical). Equilibrium of forces; friction; graphical 
statics; bending moment and shear; analytical statics: relative velocities; 
variable rectilinear and curvilinear motion; simple harmonic motion with 
applications to pendulums and to springs; kinetic energy; liquid pressure; 
moments of inertia. Methods of the calculus are used freely. 


2 lectures and 2 hours problems per week, session. 
Professors Craig, Neilson, McCutcheon, and Mr. Waterston 


Textbooks: Poorman, Applied Mechanics (McGraw-Hill); Girvin, 
Applied Mechanics (Int. Textbook Co.). 


MECHANICS (Graphics). Graphical portion of Course 348. 


SURVEYING. Adjustments of level and of transit; theory and use of the 
polar planimeter; latitudes and departures; areas; plotting co-ordinates; 
partition of land; missing sides; stadia surveying; cross-sections, grids, 
and slope stakes: circular curves; vertical curves; the spiral; chaining 
errors and corrections, 


2 lectures per week, first term. Professor Arcand and Mr. Lindsay 


Textbooks: Breed, Surveying (Wiley); Davis and Foote, Surveying 
McGraw-Hill). 


SURVEYING PROBLEMS... Earthwork calculations using polar planimeter; 
problems in surveying. 


3 hours per week, first term. Professor Arcand and Staff 


Textbook: Sloane and Montz, Elements of Topographic Drawing 
(McGraw-Hill). 


SUMMER SCHOOL, Training in use of hand level; surveyor’s compass; 
level and transit. Pacing and chaining of polygons; topographic details 
by offsets and by stadia; profiles; circular curves; calculations of areas; 
plotting of grid and topographic maps. 


4 weeks’ summer school in April and May. Professor Arcand and Staff 


830. SUMMER Essay (see pages 1448-50). 
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FOURTH YEAR 

360. ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL DESIGN. Beams; plate girders; columns; 
roof trusses; riveted and welded connections; working drawings; esti- 
mating quantities and costs. 

2 lectures and 2 hours problems per week, second term. 
Professors Joly and McCutcheon 
Textbooks: Williams and Harris, Structural Design in Metals (Ronald); 
Steel Construction (A.I.S.C.); Standard Specifications for Steel Structures 
for Buildings (C.S.A.). 

362. FOUNDATIONS AND MASONRY. Design of concrete mixtures, sub-surface 
exploration methods, lateral earth pressure theories, lateral pressures 
on earth structures, stability of slopes, bearing capacity of soils, design 
of footings, piles and pile driving, coffer dams and caissons. 

1 lecture per week, session; 3 hour problems per week, second term. 
Professor de Stein 
Textbook: Capper and Cassie, Mechanics of Engineering Soils (McGraw- 
Hill). 
Reference Books: Tschebotarioff, Soil Mechanics, Foundations, and 
Earth Structures (McGraw-Hill); Terzaghi, Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
(Wiley); Taylor, Fundamentals of Soil Mechanics (Wiley). 


364, HYDRAULICS AND LABORATORY. Properties of fluids; hydrostatics; meas- 
urement of flow with orifices, weirs and Venturi meters; Bernoulli’s 
theorem; laminar and turbulent flow; flow in pipes and open channels; 
divided flow. 

2 lectures per week, first term. 

3 hours laboratory per week, first term. 
Textbook: Ellis, Elements of Hydraulic Engineering (Van Nostrand). 
Reference Book: Daugherty and Ingersoll, Fluid Mechanics, 5th ed. 

(McGraw-Hill). 

368. MAP PROJECTIONS. Graphical determination of spherical triangles; 
spherical projections; construction of maps. 

1 lecture and 2 hours problems per week, first term. 


Professors Craig and Wilson 
Professor Wilson and Staff 


Professor Arcand 


370. MECHANICS. Translation and rotation of solids, including problems of 
rolling on plane surfaces; compound pendulums; reciprocating machinery 
with analysis of internal stresses; angular momentum and impact; 
introduction to the gyroscope with problems and examples of application. 

Professors Craig and Joly 


2 lectures per week, first term. 
Textbooks: Girvin, Applied Mechanics (International Textbook Co.) 
Poorman, Applied Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). 
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371. RAILWAY AND HIGHWAY ENGINEERING. (a) Surveys; grades; curvature; 
earthwork; track; mechanical operation; economics of location and oper- 
ation; location project and estimate. (b) In addition, highway economics; 
elementary soil mechanics; paving materials and construction; lighting; 
incidental structures; safety. 

2 lectures and 6 hours problems and laboratory, first term; 1 lecture and 
3 hours problems, second term. Professor Pakalnins 

Textbooks: Allen, Railway Curves and Earthwork (McGraw-Hill); 
Williams, Design of Railway Location (Wiley); Tratman, Railway Track 


and Trackwork (McGraw-Hill); Bruce, Highway Design and Construction » 
(Int. Textbook Co.); Tschebotarioff, Soil Mechanics, Foundations, A 
and Earth Structures (McGraw-Hill); University notes. faa 
373. STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. Stress, strain, resilience, and elastic properties pea 
of materials; bending moment and shear diagrams; simple, fixed, and pa 


continuous beams; reinforced concrete beams; torsion and bending in 
shafts and springs; columns; bending combined with direct stress; 
elementary consideration of compound stresses; distribution of shear. 


2 lectures per week, session. 
Professors de Stein, Joly, McCutcheon, and Wilson 


3 hours laboratory per week, second term. Professor Wilson and Staff 
Textbook: Warnock, Strength of Materials (Pitman). . 
Reference books: Morley, Strength of Materials (Longmans Green); ev 
Timoshenko-MacCullough, Elements of Strength of Materials (Van vf 
Nostrand); Warnock, Strength of Materials (Pitman); Muhlenbruch, wf 
Experimental Mechanics and Properties of Materials (Van Nostrand). né 

376. SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMY. Surveying for construction; marine and 
box sextants; the alidade and its use; barometric and trigonometric ya 
levelling; hydrographic surveying; mine surveying; elements of geodetic em 
surveying; historical and practical astronomy; solution of the ZPS triangle ys 
for azimuth, latitude, longitude, and time. Wo 
2 lectures per week, session. Professor Arcand by 


Textbooks: Davis and Foote, Surveying (McGraw-Hill); Hosmer and oft 
Robbins, Practical Astronomy (Wiley); Rayner, Advanced Surveying 
(Van Nostrand); Kissam, Surveying for Civil Engineers (McGraw-Hill), 


377, SUMMER SCHOOL. Preliminary railway or highway survey with transit, 
profile, and topography parties; plane table, hand level, and stadia; 
spiral curves; cross-sections; simple triangulation networks; reciprocal 
levelling; soundings; current-meter surveys; introduction to mine sur- 
veying; small geological survey with Brunton compass and chain; 
astronomical observations. 

4 weeks’ summer school in April and May. Professor Arcand and Staff 
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FIFTH YEAR 

380. ADVANCED STRUCTURAL DESIGN. Selection and design of members; riveted 
and welded connections; timber details and design; loading for bridge 
and building design; building frames; bridge design; economic factors in 
design. 
2 lectures and 6 hours problems per week, session. Professor de Stein 

Textbooks: Sutherland and Bowman, Structural Design (Wiley); 

Williams and Harris, Structural Design in Metals (Ronald). 


380A. ADVANCED STRUCTURAL DESIGN. Similar to Course 380, but 3 hours 
problems in second term only. Professor de Stein 


381. DYNAMICS AND VIBRATION. Rotating axes; Lagrange equations; kine- 
matics of vibration; complex representation; damping; resonance; 
coupled systems. 

(Given in 1957-58 and alternate years.) 
1 lecture per week, first term; 2 lectures per week, second term. 
Professor Craig 


Reference books: Den Hartog, Mechanical Vibrations (McGraw-Hill); 
Timoshenko, Vibration Problems in Engineering (Van Nostrand); 
Von Karman and Biot, Mathematical Methods in Engineering (McGraw- 
Hill). 

One of courses 381 and 383 is given each year to both Fourth and 
Fifth year students in the applied mechanics option. The courses are 
given from the engineering point of view, with special attention to 
methods of approximation. 


382. FOUNDATIONS AND REINFORCED CONCRETE. A continuation of Courses 362 


and 390. 


2 lectures per week and 3 hours problems per week, second term. 
a es 


Textbooks: As specified for Courses 362 and 390. 


383. FLUID MECHANICS. Dimensional analysis; kinematics of fluid flow; 
mechanics of resistance; boundary layers; open channel flow; dynamic lift 
and propulsion. 

(Given in 1958-59 and alternate years.) 
1 lecture per week, first term; 2 lectures per week, second term. 
Professor Craig 
Reference books: Rouse, Fluid Mechanics for Hydraulic Engineers 
(McGraw-Hill); Hunsaker and Rightmire, Engineering Applications of 
Fluid Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). 
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384, GEopEsy. Adjustment and reduction of observations for horizontal and 
vertical control systems; figure of the earth; determination of azimuth, 
latitude, and longitude; level datum planes; gravimetric surveys; errors 
of observation; shoran trilateration. 

Reference books: Hosmer, Goedesy (Wiley); Sharp, Geodetic Control 
Surveying (Wiley). 
2 lectures per week, second term: Professor Arcand 


385. GEODETIC LABORATORY. Measurement of magnifying power, of eccen- 


tricity of circles, and of small angles with sextant; determination of bf 
gravity, of error of run of theodolite microscopes, of constant of steel A 
tapes, and of scale value of level vials; investigation of errors of grad- fay 
uation of steel bars and tapes and of transit circles; testing aneroid be 
barometers. fun 
3 hours per week, second term. Professor Arcand ad 


386. HYDRAULIC MACHINES. Hydraulic problems in design and operation of 
hydro-electric projects; characteristics of impulse, reaction, and propeller 
turbines; specific speed; unit power; reduction of model tests; flow 
measurements for tests; centrifugal pumps. 


2 lectures per week, second term. Professor Craig 
Textbooks: Creager and Justin, Hydro-Electric Handbook (Wiley), Re 
Hunsaker and Rightmire, Engineering Applications of Fluid Mechanics ri 
(McGraw-Hill). A 
Reference book: Daugherty and Ingersoll, Fluid Mechanics, 5th ed. ma 
(McGraw-Hill), = 
4 

387. MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. Basic engineering and biological principles of 
the design and construction of water supply and purification systems, pr 
and sewerage and sewage disposal works, with selected problems. ob 
4 lectures per week, and 3 hours problems per week, first term. Fs 
Professor Pakalnins Ps 
Textbook: Steel, Water Supply and Sewerage (McGraw-Hill). a 


388. PHOTOGRAMMETRY AND LABORATORY. History and development; defini- 5a} 
tions, stereoscopy; parallax formulae; topographic mapping; photo r 
interpretation; field control; tilt; radial line plotting; mosaics; oblique Pa 
photography; mapping instruments. 

2 lectures per week, second term; 3 hours laboratory per week, second 
term, Mr. Lindsay 

Textbook: Sharp, Practical Photogrammetry (MacMillan); L. G. 
Trorey, Handbook of Aerial Mapping and Photogrammetry (Macmillan), 


Reference Books: Bagley, Aero Photography and Aero Surveying 
(McGraw-Hill); Gruber, Photogrammetry (Chapman and Hall); Manual 
of Photogrammetry (American Society of Photogrammetry). 
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389. STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. (a) Floors and columns in reinforced concrete; 
critical study of standard specifications; footings; retaining walls. (b) 
Bending and deflection of beams loaded and supported in any manner; 
deflection due to shear; principle of least work applied to beams and to 
statically indeterminate problems; bending of curved bars and of un- 
symmetrical sections; elastic strains; relation between elastic constants; 
thick shells. Part (b) is optional for students in mechanical engineering. 


1 lecture and 3 hours problems per week, first term; 2 lectures per week, 
second term. Professors Craig, de Stein and Joly 


Textbooks: Morley, Strength of Materials (Longmans Green); Seely 
and Smith, Advanced Mechanics of Materials (Wiley); Sutherland and 
Reese, Reinforced Concrete Design (Wiley); Large, Basic Reinforced 
Concrete Design (Ronald); Standard Specifications for Concrete (C.S.A.). 


390. STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. Section (a) of Course 389, 
391, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. Section (b) of Course 389. 


392. THEORY OF STRUCTURES. Analysis of statically determinate frames under 
fixed or moving loads; influence lines; distortion of frames; braced arches 
of two and of three hinges; hingeless arches of reinforced concrete; moment 
distribution; continuous girders of constant and of variable moment of 
inertia; rigid frames; frames with redundant members. 


1 lecture and 3 hours problems per week, first term; 2 lectures and 6 hours 
problems per week, second term, Professor Craig 


Textbooks: Johnson, Bryan and Turneaure, Modern Framed Structures, 
Parts I and II (Wiley); Shedd and Vawter, Theory of Simple Structures 
(McGraw-Hill); Sutherland and Bowman, Structural Theory (Wiley). 


303, ENGINEERING ANALYsIS. Applications of methods of statistics, operations 
research, linear programming, etc., to problems in engineering design, 
control, and systems analysis. 


2 hours per week, session. Professor Craig | 


394, SUMMER SCHOOL. Practical engineering astronomy, with emphasis on 
the determination of latitude and azimuth; geodetic astronomy including 
Ball’s method; precise levelling; precise triangulation, with related 
problems and base line measurements. Equipment available includes 
transits, precise and semi-precise levels, optical theodolites of various 
types, sextants, radio equipment for time signals, Monroe calculators. 


Mr. Lindsay and Staff 


4 weeks’ summer school in April and May. 
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395. URBAN PLANNING. Urban transportation systems and related problems, 
general principles of planning, design and development of residential 
subdivisions. 

1 lecture per week, session. Professor Pakalnins 


Textbook: Kostka, Planning Residential Subdivisions (University of 
Manitoba 1954). 


850. SUMMER ESSAY (see pages 1448-50), 


SURVEYING SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Surveying field work is required of all students entering the Third year, 
except those taking Chemical Engineering, of students entering the 
Fourth year in the courses in Civil and in Mining Engineering, and 
of students entering the Fifth year in Civil Engineering. The work 
will begin in 1957 on or about April 25th and will continue for four weeks. 


Students entering Third and higher years from other universities or = 
from other faculties, who cannot attend the above courses in Field Work hes 
must attend Special Summer Schools, details of which are given on &s; 
page 1447. é 

COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING Ai 
: : i eae : s hs 

For particulars of graduate courses offered in Civil Engineering and ty 
qualifications for entering the Graduate Faculty, see the Announcement \A 

of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. Ls 

Lh 

y 


The Miron Fellowship for postgraduate research in some field of 
Applied Science related to the concrete industry, and the John Bonsall 
Porter Scholarship in any field of research, are open to any student 
admitted for postgraduate work in the Department of Civil Engineering. 
For further particulars see the University Scholarships Announcement. 


po ks eae | 
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*ELECTIVE COURSES IN FIRST YEAR 


a 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


1402 (Arts and Science, Biology 100). THE HIGHER PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
(Full course), 
See Zoology 1402. 


*Because of time-table conflicts not all of the courses listed in this 
section are available to First year students each year. Those available 
in 1957-58 are listed on page 1422 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 
GREEK 


1420 (Arts and Science 1). BEGINNERS’ GREEK. 
3 hours per week, session. 
Textbook: Greek through Reading, Nairn (Ginn & Co.). 


Professor C, D. Gordon 


1421 (Arts and Science 2). INTERMEDIATE GREEK. Grammar, readings, and 
lectures on Greek Literature. 
3 hours per week, session. Mr. G. A. R. Vallillee 
Textbooks: Greek through Reading, Nairn (Ginn & Co.); Homer, 
Selections. 


LATIN 


1425 (Arts and Science 1). BEGINNERS’ LATIN. 
3 hours per week, session. 
Textbook: Wilding, Latin Course for Schools, Parts I and II (Faber & 
Faber). 


Members of the Department 


1426 (Arts and Science 2). INTERMEDIATE LATIN. 
3 hours per week, session. Members of the Department 
For those students only who have completed Latin 1. 


Textbooks: Wilding, Latin Course for Schools, Parts II and III (Faber 
& Faber); Roma, ed. Robinson and Hunter (Cambridge Press). 


1427 (Arts and Science 12). LATIN. 


3 hours per week, session. Members of the Department 


Textbooks: To be announced. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1430 (Arts and Science 100), ECONOMIC HISTORY, Evolution of economic 
institutions; the ancient empires; economic and social aspects of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire; mediaeval agrarian economy, fairs, 
towns, and trading companies; mediaeval money ; the voyages of discovery; 
religion and the rise of capitalism; nationalism and mercantilism; the 
colonial system; the beginnings of modern banking; the great inventions 
and the factory system; North American industrial development; trade 
unions and the co-operative movement; legislative protection of the 
worker; international finance; rise and fall of the gold standard; evolution 
of the central banking function; recent economic changes. 

3 hours per week, session. Professor F. C. James 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


1442 (Arts and Science 121). (1) THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Scientific study of man’s habitat. The course is divided into two main 
parts: 


A. Landsand seas. Study of landscape evolution under different climates; 
general characteristics and circulation of ocean waters; distribution of 
plants and animals. 


B. The atmosphere. Measurement of physical properties of atmosphere; 
weather processes; world climates, principal types, causes, and charac- 
teristics; climatic control of human activity. 


3 hours per week, session. Professor W. F. Summers 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 


1450 (Arts and Science 3). GERMAN LANGUAGE (Beginners’ Course). 
3 hours per week, session. Professor Bertha Meyer and Mr. Victor Block 


Textbooks: Curts, Basic German, Revised Edition (Prentice-Hall, 1946); 
Fiedler and Sandbach, First Science Reader for German Students (Oxford 
Univ. Press). 


1451 (Arts and Science 4), GERMAN SCIENCE READING COURSE (Full course). 
Half the course will be devoted to teaching the method of translation, 
the second half to actual translation of texts. 

Prerequisite: German 1 or German 3 or Matriculation in German. 


2 hours per week, session. Mr. Victor Block 


Textbook: C, V. Pollard, The Practical Solution to German Translation 
(University Co-op, Austin, Texas). 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


1460 (Arts and Science 1), EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION IN THE MEDIAEVAL AND 
MODERN PERIODS. 


3 hours per week, session. Professor C. C. Bayley 


FACULTY OF MUSIC 


The courses in Music are open to those who have the qualifications for the 
regular courses of Music given in the Faculty of Music. The first course 
of Music is for those who have offered Music as a Matriculation subject. 
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1480 (Arts and Science 1). FIRST COURSE. HARMONY 101. 
3 hours per week, session. 
An elementary course in written and keyboard harmony comprising a 
study of the following harmonic materials and techniques: 


Triads and dominant seventh chords in all dispositions and inversions; 
principles of chord progression; part-writing drills; study of the conven- 
tional harmonic formulas and cadences; harmonic analysis; harmonization 
of melody and bass (unfigured) in Bach chorale style using triads, domi- 
nant seventh chords and elementary modulations; improvision of short 
chorale melodies and of short harmonic progressions. 

Texts: McHose, Basic Principles of the Techniques of 18th and 19th 
Century Composition (Chs. 13-31); McHose, Keyboard and Dictation 
Manual (Chs. 1-9). 

Students will also be required to devote three hours weekly to aural 


training. 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Note:—For lists of textbooks used in French and Spanish courses. refer 
to the Announcement of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


FRENCH 


French only is used in lectures, except during composition periods. 
Both oral and written examinations are held on each: year’s work. 
The oral examination counts for 50 per cent of the total mark. 


1491 (Arts and Science French 11). (Advanced) 

General survey of French civilization and literature of the 18th and 
19th centures; French composition. Enrolment in French 1491 is 
restricted to students who have achieved first-class standing in French 
in their School Certificate or High School Leaving examinations, and who 
pass a test set by the Department at the beginning of the session. 

3 hours per week, session. Professor Héléne Lariviére and Staff 


1493 (Arts and Science French 13). General survey of French civilization. 
Readings, composition and French grammar review. 


3 hours per week, session. Professor T. Romer and Staff 


SPANISH 


1495 (Arts and Science Spanish 11). 
Grammar; reading and dictation; oral exercises and composition. 
3 hours per week, session. Professor Robina E. Henry and Stof 
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DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 
1402 (Arts and Science, Biology 100). THE HIGHER PLANT. AND ANIMALS 
(Full course). An introductory course in Biology, covering the higher 
plants and animals. The course is given in two Sections, Section X 
considers the plants in the first term and the animals in the second term. 
Section Y considers the animals in the first term and the plants in the 
second term. 
2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, both terms. 
Botany: Professors Roscoe, Wilson and Boll 
Zoology: Professors Berrill and Stanley 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Professors G. A. WALLACE, Chairman 


(retires 1957) 
F. S. HowEs 


Associate Professor W. H. Scuippe. 
Assistant Professors G. W. FARNELL 

T. J. F. PavLASEK 
Lecturer R, P. Comsa 
Demonstrators 


THIRD YEAR 


440. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. An introduction to Course 460. 
2 lectures and 3 hours problems per week, second term. 
Professor Wallace 
Textbook: Gray and Wallace, Principles and Practice of Electrical 
Engineering (McGraw-Hill). 


830. SUMMER ESSAY (see pages 1448-50). 


FOURTH YEAR 


460. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Direct- and alternating-current flow in 
circuits, with an introduction to circuit analysis; review of the laws of 
electromagnetism and of electric and magnetic fields; theory and operating 
characteristics of diréct-current machinery; principles of alternating- 
current machinery. 


4 lectures per week, first term, 3 lectures per week, second term. 
Professor Wallace 


Textbooks: Christie, Electrical Engineering (McGraw-Hill). Gray and 
Wallace, Principles and Practice of Electrical Engineering (McGraw-Hill). 
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462. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY. Operating characteristics of 
direct-current and alternating-current generators and motors and control 
devices; measurement of voltage, current, power, etc., in both direct- and 
alternating-current circuits; circuit characteristics. 

6 hours laboratory and 6 hours problems per week, first term; 6 hours 
laboratory and 3 hours problems per week, second term, 


464. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY. Similar to Course 462, but 
9 hours per week, first term, and 6 hours per week, second term. 


465. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY. A special laboratory course for 
students in the Mechanical Sciences option course in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering and the Metal Sciences option course in the 
Department of Metallurgical Engineering. Consists of most of the labo- 
ratory of course 466 with selected experiments from course 462. 


hours per week, session, 


466, ELECTRON TUBES AND CIRCUITS. Theory and operating characteristics 
of high-vacuum and gas-filled tubes; applications to rectifiers, amplifiers, 
and oscillators; resonance phenomena; introduction to transient response. 


2 lectures per week both terms, and 3 hours laboratory per week, second 


term. 


467. The lecture portion of course 466. 


2 lectures per week, session. 


470, ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Construction, principles of 
operation, and characteristic curves of both direct- and _ alternating- 
current generators and motors; single-phase, two-phase and three-phase 
machinery; direct-current and alternating-current transmission and dis- 
tribution; transformers with star and delta connections; correction of 
power factor; rectifiers. 

2 lectures per week, session. Professors Farnell and Pavlasek 


Textbook: Gray and Wallace, Principles and Practice of Electrical 
Engineering (McGraw-Hill). 


472, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY. Operating characteristics of 
direct-current and of alternating-current generators and motors; trans- 
formers; circuits containing resistance, inductance, and_ capacitance: 
series and parallel resonance; power-factor correction. 


3 hours per week, session. 


840. SUMMER ESSAY (see pages 1448-50). 
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FIFTH YEAR 


480. COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING (WIRE). Introduction to contemporary 
practice in telegraph and telephone communication. Transmission-line 
equations. Properties of uniform and loaded lines. Systems of carrier 
telephony. Elements of filter design. 


2 lectures per week, first term. 


481. INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Electrical installations for 
buildings and plant; selection of electric motors and devices; manual and 
automatic control; standardization and the Canadian Electrical Code; 
underground cables and conduits. 


2 lectures per week, first term. Professor Schippel 
Reference book: Standard Handbook (McGraw-Hill). 


482. ELECTRICAL DESIGN. Principles of design of direct-current generators and 
motors and of alternating-current generators, motors, and transformers; 
preparation of practical designs and determination of characteristics. 


1 lecture and 3 hours problems per week, session. Professor Schippel 


Textbook: Gray, Electrical Machine Design (McGraw-Hill). 


483, ELECTRICAL DESIGN. Similar to Course 482, but given for students in 
the communications option. 


1 lecture and 3 hours problems per week, first term. Professor Schippel 


484. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Theory and operating characteristics of 
alternating-current machinery; theory and operating characteristics of 
power transmission lines and systems; method of symmetrical components 
applied to the determination of unbalanced fault current in power systems 


4 lectures per week, session. Professor Schippel 
Textbook: Christie, Electrical Engineering (McGraw-Hill). 


484C. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Similar to course 484 but reduced in the 
second term to 2 hours per week, Professor Schippel 


486, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY AND PROBLEMS. Alternating- 
current generators; synchronous motors; induction motors; transform- 
ers; compensators; frequency and phase changing apparatus; potential 
regulators, saturable reactors, electronic rectifiers, timers, phototube 
control, and voltage regulators, 


9 hours per week, first term; 12 hours per week, second term, power option. 
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488. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY. Similar to Course 486 but 
6 hours per week, session, and given for students in the communications 


option. 


489. ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS AND LABORATORY. Units; absolute measure- 
ment of current and resistance; standard cells; direct-current potentio- 
meters; primary standards of mutual and self inductance; methods of 
constructing bridges and of obtaining multiples and submultiples of 
primary standards; alternating-current bridges; shielding; detectors; 
alternating-current potentiometers; absolute measurement of capacitance; 
measurement of magnetic flux; instrument transformers; meters; 
photometry. 


2 lectures per week, first term; 3 hours laboratory per week, power option 


first term, communications option second term. 
Professor Wallace and Staff 


490. ELECTRICAL SERVICES. Production, measurement, and control of light; 
design of lighting systems; electrical distribution in residential and 
commercial buildings; Canadian Electrical Code. Given in alternate years. 


(Given 1958-59.) 
2 lectures per week, first term. Professors Wallace and Schippel 


491. INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS. The application of electron tubes to rectifica- 
tion, inversion, timers, relays, stroboscopes, line-voltage and motor-speed 
control and regulation, resistance welding, induction and electrostatic 
heating, industrial process control, etc. 


2 lectures per week, second term. Professor Pavlasek 


Textbook: To be announced. 


492. POWER CONTROL AND PROTECTION. Electrical power generating plant; 
distribution by radial feeders and networks; street lighting; circuit 
breaker operation; service continuity and relay protection; miscellaneous 
applications of electricity. 


3 lectures per week, second term. Professor Schippel 


Reference Book: Electrical Transmission and Distribution Reference 
Book (Westinghouse). 


493. RADIO DESIGN. Design theory and calculations for class B and class C 
power amplifiers, phasing and matching networks, receiver circuits and 
simple directional antenna arrays. 


1 hour lecture and 3 hours problems per week, first term. Professor Howes 
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494, 


495. 


496. 


497. 


850. 


RADIO ENGINEERING. Radio communication theory and practice; radio- 
frequency amplifiers; modulation; demodulation; frequency-conversion; 
antennas; radiation and wave propagation. 


2 lectures per week, session. Professor Howes 


RADIO ENGINEERING LABORATORY. Radio-frequency amplifiers; studies 
of feed-back and cathode-follower amplifiers; adjustment and testing of 
power oscillators and radio receivers; measurement of modulation 
and distortion; study of demodulation; radio-frequency lines and filter 
networks; measurements on Lecher wires: impedance matching; loop and 
dipole antenna studies: acoustical measurements; theory and use of audio- 
and radio-frequency bridges and Q meter; micro-wave measurements. 


6 hours per week, session. Professors Howes and Pavlasek 


RADIO-FREQUENCY TRANSMISSION LINES AND WAVE GUIDES. The applica- 
tion of transmission-line theory to open-wire and coaxial radio-frequency 
lines; use of line sections as tuned-circuit elements and as components of 
matching networks; measurement of complex impedances at ultra-high 
frequencies; theory and use of transmission-line charts; introduction to 
electromagnetic theory and properties of wave guides, 


2 lectures per week, second term. 


APPLIED ACOusTICS. General theory of sound waves; the wave equation; 
sound in pipes; impedance concept as applied in acoustics; theory and 
applications of sound filters; horns, exponential and conical; horn-type 
and cone-type loud speakers; impedance matching and sound distribution 
in public-address systems; microphones; reciprocity theorem as applied 
in acoustics; acoustic impedance measurements; reflection, refraction, 
transmission, and absorption of sound waves; room acoustics. 


2 lectures per week, second term. Professor Howes 


SUMMER ESSAY (see pages 1448-50). 


POSTGRADUATE COURSES 


Graduate courses and research facilities are provided for students working 
for the degrees of M.Eng. and Ph.D. in Electrical Communication En- 
gineering, and the degree of M.Sc. in Electrical Communications. Details 
are given in the Calendar of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 
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ENGINEERING PRACTICE 


Lecturers in Engineering Practice 


R. G. K. Morrison 
J. M. WHITE 


E. CiIrFoRD KNOWLES 
S. A. NEILSON 


Lecturer in Oral English 
Lecturer in Reports 


Lecturer in Engineering Law 
Hon. Mr. Justice G. S. CHALLIES 


Lecturer in History of Science 


elated courses designed to acquaint the student with the 
its relation to others, and its place in 
f matters not discussed in the pro- 


A series of r 
background of his profession, 
society, with some consideration o 


fessional courses. 


SECOND YEAR 

1520. HISTORY OF SCIENCE, The evolution 
and mathematics, and their applications to engineering, 
beginnings to modern times. 
1 lecture per week, first term. 

Taylor, Science Past and Present (Heinemann); 

A Short History of Science (Macmillan); 

ell, Development of Mathematics, 

dia; Encyclopedia Britannica. 


of the fundamental physical sciences 
from the 


Reference books: 
Sedgewick, Tyler and Bigelow, 
Forbes, Man the Maker (Schuman); B 
(McGraw-Hill); Chambers’ Encyclope 


THIRD YEAR 


1540. ENGINEERING REPORTS. 
engineering practice; mechanic 
reproduction methods; job applications; specifications. 

Dr. Knowles and Professor Neilson 


n Engineering 


Use of English, both oral and written, in 
s of presentation; graphical representation; 


1 lecture per week, session. 
Reference Book: French, Notes on Writing for Students i 
(McGill). 


FOURTH YEAR 


1560. ENGINEERING REPORTS. Continuation of Course 1540. 
Dr. Knowles and Professor Neilson 


1 lecture per week, session. 
1561. ENGINEERING PRACTICE I. The planning of investment in engineering 
projects and industrial plant by determining the quantitative basis for 
decisions while recognizing the importance of irreducible factors: supply 
and demand of different types of capital; interest rates; amortization; 
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alternate structures; marginal cost and revenue; replacement; valuation; 
depreciation; income tax; government projects. Sources of statistics: 
financial statements; costing records; plant life statistics. 


2 lectures per week, second term, Professors Morrison, and White 


Textbooks: To be announced. 


FIFTH YEAR 


1580. ENGINEERING PRACTICE II. Continuation of Course 1561. 
2 lectures per week, first term. Professor White 


Reference Books: Boulding, Economic Analysis (Harper); Dean, 
Managerial Economics (Prentice-Hall); Grant, Principles of Engineering 
Economy (Ronald); Petrie, Taxation of Corporate Income in Canada 
(Univ. of Toronto Press); Specthrie, Ind ustrial Accounting (Prentice-Hall). 


1581. ENGINEERING LAW. Definition of law; different branches of law; dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal law and between civil and common 
law; statutes, orders in council, and by-laws; Canadian constitutional law 
and organization of courts; civil law including marriage, tutorship, 
minority, and interdiction, types of property, rights of ownership, suc- 
cessions, wills and succession duties, expropriation, servitudes, obligations, 
responsibility for negligence, Workmen’s Compensation Act, privileges, 
hypothecs, registration, prescription, marriage contracts and rights of 
women, sale, lease and hire, mandate, engineering and architectural 
contracts, responsibility of architect and builder; organization of engi- 
neering and architectural professions; patents, trademarks, industrial 
design and copyright; partnership and companies; mining; railways; 
expert evidence and evidence generally. 

2 lectures per week, first term. Hon. Mr. Justice G. S. Challies 


Reference books: Nord, Legal Problems in Engineering (Wiley); Laidlaw 
Young, Engineering Law (University of Toronto Press). 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Professors Rapa S. WALKER, Chairman 
H. G. Fires 


Joyce HEmLow 
Associate Professor Huca MacLennan 


Assistant Professors CONSTANCE BERESFORD-HowE 
Louts DupEK 
ARCHIBALD E. MALLocH 
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Wit.1amM T. Boota 
Curtis D. CECIL 
KATHLEEN M. FRICKER 
ALEXANDER M. KINGHORN 
SLAvVA KLIMA 

Frank S. MACSHANE 
MARGERY E. SIMPSON 
Gorpon F, SLEIGH 

HucH SPROULE 


Lecturers 


1000. ENGLISH LITERATURE (Arts and Science 100). 


2 hours lectures and 1 hour tutorial conference per week, session. 
Professor Walker and Members of the Department 


1001. ELEMENTARY ENGLISH CoMposITION (Arts and Science 100C). 


1 hour tutorial conference per week, session. 
Professor Walker and Members of the Department 


1002. ELEMENTARY ENGLISH COMPOSITION (Arts and Science 150). 
For students whose native tongue is not English and who have particular 
difficulty in writing correct idiomatic English. 


2 hours tutorial conferences per week, session. 
Professor Walker and Members of the Department 


For more detailed descriptions of the content of the above courses see 
the Announcement of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


The normal requirement in English for students in First year Engineering is Eng- 
lish 1000 plus English 1001. This involves four hours per week of lectures and con- 
ferences throughout the session. 


At the beginning of the session students will be required to take a test 


in Composition. Those who achieve a high standard in this test may be 
exempted from English 1001. Those who, while not thus exempted, attain 
a high standard in the work of the first term may be exempted from 
further attendance in 1001 at the beginning of the second term. 


Students whose native tongue is not English, and whose proficiency 
in the use of English is not such, in the opinion of the Department, as to 
enable them to profit adequately from English 1000 and 1001, will be 
directed to substitute English 1002 for English 1000 and English 1001. 
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DEPARTMENT OF GECLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors T. H. Crarx, Chairman 

J. &. Grrr 

E. H. Krancx 

Associate Professirs J. S. STEVENSON 

J. E. RrppELi 

Assistant Professers J. A. Etson 

C, W. STEARN 
THIRD YEAR 2 
1142 (Arts and Science 121). GENERAL GEOLOGY. The earth and the solar A 
system; minerals and rocks composing the earth: erosive forces (weather, A 
wind, rivers, waves, etc.) modifying its surface, and deformative processes Pe 


(temperature changes, compression, etc.) affecting its subsurface struc- Hit 
ture; the origin and historcal development of the earth and of living 
things. The economic aspects of all phases of the subject are treated 
throughout the course. 
2 lectures and 2 hours laboratory per week, session. During October & 
the laboratory work is replaced by field excursions, fc 
Professors Clark and Stearn ¢ 
Text: Longwell and Flint, Introduction to Physical Geology (Wiley, 
1955). 
Reference book: Agar, Hint, and Longwell, Geology from Original 
Sources (Holt, 1929). 


1144 (Arts and Science 221). minERALOGY. Lectures: crystallography; 
physical properties and ciemical composition of minerals; the more 


important ore-minerals, industrial minerals, rock-forming minerals, uses a 
and sources of supply of economic minerals. Laboratory: study of om 
crystal models and crystals; methods for the determination of minerals Fe 
by blowpipe analysis and by related chemical tests; application of these ry 
plus physical characters in the identification of minerals. Mey 


2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, session. Professor Stevenson a 


Text: Dana (Hurlbut) Manual of Mineralogy (Wiley.) Ed. 1952. sb? 


FOURTH YEAR 

1161. MINERALOGY. 
Lectures: crystallography; study of the more important ore minerals, 
Laboratory: study of crystal models and crystals; determination of ore- 
minerals by physical characteristics and by blowpipe and chemical tests. 


2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, first term. 
Professor Stevenson 
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1162 (Arts and Science 221), MINERALOGY. Same as Course 1144 except for 


laboratory. 
2 lectures per week, session, and 3 hours laboratory per week, first term. 
Professor Stevenson 


1164 (Arts and Science 332a). PETROLOGY. The common igneous, sedimentary, 
and metamorphic rocks; modes of occurrence; identification by field 

methods. 

2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, first term. Professor Kranck 


Textbook: G. W. Tyrrell, The Principles of Petrology, 1956. 


1165 (Arts and Science 231). FIELD GEOLOGY. Surface and underground 
geological field survey methods. Preparation of geological maps, sections, 
models and reports from field notes, diagrams, aerial photographs, etc. 
Two-week field school in May. Professor Riddell 


Reference books: Lahee, Field Geology 5th ed. (McGraw-Hill); 
McKinstry, Mining Geology (Prentice-Hall). 


1166 (Arts and Science 232b). STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. A systematic survey 
of rock structures, their origins and practical importance. 


2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, second term. 
Professor Riddell 


Textbook: Billings, Structural Geology, 2nd ed. (Prentice-Hall). 


1180 (Arts and Science 444). GEOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA. The first part 
of the course will deal with the physical development of North America, 
period by period, and the attendant evolution of life. The second part 
of the course will review the relationship of the natural resources to the 


major geological units. 
Professors Elson, Riddell and Stearn 

Textbooks: Dunbar, Historical Geology (Wiley, 1949); Geology and 
Economic Minerals of Canada, 3rd. ed. (Geological Survey of Canada, 


1947). 


FIFTH YEAR 

1182 (Arts and Science 441). ORE DEPOSITS. Nature, origin, mode of occurrence 
and classification of deposits of metallic and non-metallic minerals; 
typical occurrences; geographical distribution. 


and 3 hours laboratory per week, second 


2 lectures per week, session, : 
Professor Gill 


term, 
Textbook: Bateman, Economic Mineral Deposits (Wiley). 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Professors 


Associate Professors 


Assistant Professors 


Lecturers 
MICHAEL HERSCHORN 
D. M. KincsBury 
KarLasH KUMAR 


Hans Zass 


MATHEMATICS 


HERBERT TATE, Chairman 


CHARLES Fox 


EDWARD ROSENTHALL 


P. R. WALLACE 
SNHAUS 


J. D. Jackson 
HyMaNn KAUFMAN 


WACLAW KozAKIEWICz 


Joacnim LAMBEK 
T. F. Morris 
J..H. ©." PECK 

R. T. SHARP 
C. D. SoLin 


M. D. Burrow 

P. L. Butzer 

G. D. FInpLay 
SAMUEL MELAMED 
T. V. NARAYANA 
B. A. RATTRAY 

L, P. Woop 


NorMAN OLER 
R. A. PATTERSON 
I. H. SHTERN 


J. E. LE Bet Davin SussMAN 
FIRST YEAR 
1200 (Arts and Science 111). TRIGONOMETRY, ALGEBRA, AND ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY. 


Plane Trigonometry, Radian measure, logarithms, definitions of the 
trigonometrical functions, relations between the trigonometrical functions, 
reduction of angles, addition formulae, transformations of sums and 
products, logarithmic solution of triangles, problems in heights and 
distances, inverse functions, solution of trigonometric equations, graphs. 


Algebra. Variation, progressions, permutations and combinations, 
mathematical induction, binomial theorem, theory of quadratic equations. 


Analytic Geometry. The analytic geometry of the straight line and circle. 
Mr. Patterson and Staff 
Textbook: H. Tate, Elementary Mathematical Analysis (Pitman). 


3 lectures per week, session, 
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Problems and exercises in practical compu- 
ourse 1200 involving the slide rule, logarithms, approxima- 


1202. ENGINEERING PROBLEMS. 
tations on c 
tions, graphs, etc. 

2 hours per week, session. Mr. Patterson and Staff 

SECOND YEAR 

1220. ALGEBRA. Complex numbers, remainder theorem, partial fractions, 
interest, annuities, sinking funds, depreciation, valuation of mining 
property, bonds. 

2 lectures per week, first term. 
Textbook: T.S. Peterson, College Algebra (Harper). 


Staff 


1222. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. Conic sections and their simple properties, intro- 
duction to three-dimensional analytic geometry, polar co-ordinates, 
parametric representation with applications to some elementary notions 
in statistics such as averages, standard deviation, coefficients of variation 
and correlation, determination of lines of best fit. 


Staff 


2 lectures per week, session. 
Textbook: Robin Robinson, Analytical Geometry (McGraw-Hill). 


1224. cALcuLUS. Functional notation; limits; differentiation of elementary 
functions; maxima and minima; geometric applications; differentials; 
integration of standard functions; definite integrals; geometrical and 
physical applications. 

3 lectures per week, session. 
Textbook: T. S. Peterson, Elements of Calculus (Harper). 


Staff 


1226. MENSURATION AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Simple geometrical 
properties of lines, planes, and spheres; solid angles, dihedral angles and 
spherical triangles; the mensuration of the simpler rectilinear solids, 
cylinders, cones, and spheres. The sine and cosine laws, half-angle for- 
mulae, Napier’s analogies, solution of oblique triangles, applications to 
astronavigation, Napier’s rule of circular parts for right-angled triangles, 
law of species, solution of right-angled triangles. 
2 lectures per week, second term. Stof 

Textbooks: R. Brink, Spherical Trigonometry (Appleton); Kern and 
Bland, Solid Mensuration (Wiley). 


THIRD YEAR 
1240. ADVANCED CALCuULUs (Arts and Science 333). 
Jacobians and implicit functions, mean value theor 


Partial differentiation, 
ems and Taylor 
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series, indeterminate forms, line integrals, Green’s and Stokes’s theorems, 
definition of analytic functions of a complex variable, poles and residues, 
evaluation of definite integrals, the Gamma function and related definite 
integrals, vectors. 

3 lectures per week, session. Professor Melamed 


Text: Franklin, Methods of Advanced Calculus (McGraw-Hill). 


1242. CaLcuLUs. Curvature; partial differentiation; double and triple inte- 
grals with application to volumes, moments of inertia, etc.; Taylor’s 
theorem; exponential and logarithmic series; hyperbolic functions: vectors. 


2 lectures per week, session. Professor Rosenthall and Staff 


Textbook: T. S. Peterson, Elements of Calculus (Harper), 


1246. VECTOR METHODS AND NOMOGRAPHY. Algebra of vectors, scalar and 
vector product of two vectors, multiple products, differentiation of 
vectors with applications to geometry and elementary mechanics, nomo- 
graphy. 

1 lecture per week, session. Professor Fox 


Texts: G. Coffin, Vector Analysis (Wiley). 


FOURTH YEAR 
1260. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Ordinary differential equations; methods of 
solution; elementary functions in complex variables; linear differential 
equations; especially with constant coefficients; vibration and electric 
circuit problems; setting up equations; solution by series and introduction 
to partial differential equations. 
2 lectures per week, session. Professor Kaufman and Staff 


Textbook: Kells, Elementary Differential Equations (McGraw-Hill). 


1264. THEORY OF FUNCTIONS AND ADVANCED DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Conformal mapping; properties of analytic functions; residues; Cauchy’s 
theorem; contour integrals; applications to ordinary and partial differ- 
ential equations. 

1 lecture and 1 hour problems, session. Professor Kaufman 

Textbook: R. V. Churchill, Introduction to Complex Variables and 
Applications (McGraw-Hill); R. V. Churchill, Fourier Series and Boundary 
Value Problems (McGraw-Hill). 


1268 (Arts and Science 331). STATICS, DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE, AND RIGID 
DYNAMICS. (Same as Course 1368.) 
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(a) Dynamics of a particle in one and two dimensions; motion of pair 
of particles; dynamics of rigid bodies; mass systems. 


3 lectures per week, first term. Professor F. R. Terroux (Physics) 


(b) Central orbits and scattering problems. Lagrangian and Hamil- 
tonian equations. Rotations. Motion of rigid bodies, principal axes 
and moments of inertia. Normal modes of vibration and characteristic 
frequencies of oscillating systems, with applications to atomic and 
molecular physics. 
3 lectures per week, second term. 
Textbooks: (a) Lamb, Statics (C.U.P.); Lamb, Dynamics (C.U.P.); 
(b) Slater and Frank, Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). 
Reference books: Goldstein, Classical Mechanics, (Addison Wesley); 
Corben and Stehle, Mechanics (Wiley). 


Professor Jackson 


FIFTH YEAR 
1282 (Arts and Science 446a). FLUID DYNAMICS (Half course). The equations 

of motion, conservation of energy and circulation, the theory of images, 
complex potential and conformal transformation methods, especially 
solutions for vortex arrays and aerofoil theory, Stokes’s stream function 
for three-dimensional solutions, the equations of viscous flow and boun- 
dary layer motion. 


First term: 3 hours. Professor Fox 


Textbooks: Milne-Thomson, Hydrodynamics (Macmillan); Ramsey and 
Besant, Hydro-Mechanics (C.U.P.). 
General 


1284 (Arts and Science 448b), ADVANCED DYNAMICS (Half course). 
Least 


formulation of Lagrangian dynamics, Hamiltonian equations. 
action principle. Canonical transformations. Poisson brackets. Hamilton- 


Jacobi theory. Introduction to special relativity in classical mechanics. 


Second term: 3 hours, Professor Sharp 


Textbook: Goldstein, Classical Mechanics. 


1290 (Arts and Science 441). MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. (Same as Course 
1390.) Vibration problems, eigenfunctions and eigenvalues, sound waves, 
scattering problems. Fourier transforms and application to problems 
of heat conduction and diffusion. Introduction to relativity and wave 
mechanics. Twelve lectures on topics arising in spectroscopy and nuclear 


physics will be given by Professor Foster. 
3 hours per week, session. Professor Wallace 
Textbooks: Lindsay, Concepts and Methods of Theoretical Physics 


(Van Nostrand); Joos, Theoretical Physics (Blackie). 
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DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Professors D. L. MorbDeELt, Chairman 
Wi.i1amM Bruce 


Associate Professors A. R. Epis 
J. M. Wuite 


Assistant Professors J. C. CHERNA 
P, V. Covo 

S. LEVINE 

RUDOLF PUTNAERGLIS 

J. W. Stacurewicz 

J. He tT. Wu 


Lecturers Ericu HERBST 
A. R. McKay 


Sessional Lecturer To be appointed 
Demonstrators To be appointed 
Shop Instructor F. G. Corricx 


FIRST YEAR 


511. MECHANICAL DRAWING. Use of instruments; lettering; inking technique; 
applied geometry; dimension practices; multiplane orthographic views; 
technical sketching, 

3 hours per week, session. Professor Covo 


Textbook: French, Engineering Drawing, 8th ed. (McGraw-Hill) 


SECOND YEAR 


521. MECHANICAL DRAWING (Continuation of course S11). Detail working 
drawings; sections; auxiliary views; developments and intersections of 
surfaces; dimensioning of working drawings; conventional practices; 
pictorial projections; working sketches; screw-thread representation. 


3 hours per week, session, Professor Covo 
Textbook: French, Engineering Drawing, 8th ed. (McGraw-Hill) 
522. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Fundamentals of orthographic projection; 


characteristics of lines and planes; plane figures and solids; auxiliary 
projections; analytical solutions; dihedral angles; solutions on cones. 


1 lecture and 2 hours drafting room per week, session. 
Professor Cherna 
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THIRD YEAR 


541, MECHANICAL DRAWING. Detail working drawings from assembly layouts. 
Assembly drawings from sets of details. Assembly drawing technique, 
bills of materials, sub-assemblies. Tolerances and limit dimensions, 
welding symbols, etc. Sheet metal formed parts and faired bodies. 

Structural draughting practices and piping layouts. 

3 hours per week, session. 


Textbook: French, Engineering Drawing, 7th ed. (McGraw-Hill) 


Professor Covo 


542. MECHANICS OF MACHINES. Constrained motion; instant centers; cen- 
trodes; analysis and classification of simple mechanisms, including the 
quadric-crank, the slider-crank, and wheel trains; design of involute gear 
teeth; belts and flexible couplings; cam design. 

1 lecture, 3 hours problems per week, second term. Professor Cherna 


Reference books: Billings, Applied Kinematics (Van Nostrand); Guillet, 
Kinematics of Machines (Wiley); Hinkle, Kinematics of Machines 
(Prentice Hall). 


543. MACHINE SHOP I. Lectures on tools, tool grinding, cutting action of tools, 
and safety precautions. Marking off, layout, straight and taper turning, 
surface and gang milling, and use of dividing head (plain indexing). 

Mr. Corrick 


3 hours per week, session. 


830. sUMMER Essay (see pages 1448-50). 


FOURTH YEAR 


561. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING. Rise of modern industry; the industrial 
revolution; mechanization, standardization and specialization in industry; 
forms of ownership; organization, location and layout of industrial plants; 
purchasing; stores keeping; inspection; the rise of industrial management; 
managerial control. 

2 lectures and 2 hours problems per week, first term. Professor White 


563. MACHINE sHOP 11. Study of speeds and feeds for metal cutting, compound 
and differential indexing on milling machine, shaper operations, surface 
and cylinder grinding, drills and drilling, consideration of inspection 
methods. 


5 hours per week, first term. Mr. Corrick 


564. MECHANICS OF MACHINES. Mechanics of reciprocating engines—crank- 
effort diagrams, flywheel calculations, shaking-force diagrams and engine 
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balancing; functions and dynamics of governors, mechanical and hy- 
draulic; simple valves and valve diagrams; friction and lubrication. 


2 lectures and 1 hour problems per week, session. Professor Levine 


Reference book: Ham and Crane, Mechanics of Machinery (McGraw- 
Hill). 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. Elementary thermodynamics; properties of 
steam; fuels and combustion; steam power plants; steam generators, 
types, design, rating and efficiency; heat reclaiming devices; superheaters; 
fuel burning equipment; pulverized coal systems; draft; condensers; 
pumps; reciprocating steam engines; steam turbines; internal combustion 
engines; gas turbines; fans, blowers and compressors. 


2 lectures per week, session. Professor Levine 


Reference books: Solberg, Cromer and Spalding, Elementary Heat Power 
(Wiley) ; Allen and Bursley, Heat Engines (McGraw-Hill); MacNaughton, 
Elementary Steam Power Engineering (Wiley); Faires, Theory and 
Practice of Heat Engines (Macmillan). 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY. Properties of lubricants; tests 
of economy and performance of steam engine, boiler, internal combustion 
engines, air compressor and steam turbine; heat transfer; proximate 
analysis and calorific value of coal; flue-gas analysis; combustion calcu- 
lations; fan performance. 


3 hours per week, session. Professor Cherna and Staff 


Reference books: Sweeney, Measurement Techniques in Mechanical 
Engineering (Wiley); Shoop and Tuve, Mechanical Engineering Practice 
(McGraw-Hill). 


APPLIED THERMODYNAMICS I, Basic definitions and concepts; first law 
of thermodynamics; general energy equations for non-flow and for 
flow processes; reversibility and reversible processes; pure substances, 
properties of gases, properties of vapours, second law of thermodynamics; 
entropy; power cycles, gas and vapour; combustion; steam power plants; 
internal combustion power plants; gas compressors and expanders; 
refrigeration. 
2 lectures and 1 hour problems per week, session. Professor Bruce 
Reference books: Ebaugh, Engineering Thermodynamics (Van 
Nostrand); MacNaughton, Elementary Steam Power Engineering 
(McGraw-Hill); Solberg, Cromer and Spalding, Elementary Heat Power 
(Wiley). 


SUMMER SCHOOL. Elementary machine shop practice; bench work; 
lathe work; demonstrations of drilling, shaping, and milling operations. 
Mr. Corrick 
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573, FLUID DYNAMICS I. Fundamentals; flow of an ideal fluid; stream lines 
and stream tubes; Bernouilli’s equation for incompressible and com- 
pressible flow; flow of a real fluid; boundary layer concepts; similarity 
and dimensional analysis; fluid flow in pipes. 

2 lectures per week, first term. Professor Mordell 
Textbooks: Binder, Fluid Mechanics (Prentice Hall). 


575. MECHANICAL DESIGN I. The course covers the application of the theories 
of Strength of Materials to the design of mechanical details of machinery. 
Rational methods are developed, and empirical factors are introduced 
as required. The emphasis in this course is on detail design work and on 
acquiring good habits in design detailing on the draughting board. 

4 hours lectures, 6 hours problems, second term. Professor Edis 

Reference books: Vallance and Doughtie, Design of Machine Members, 
3rd Edition (McGraw-Hill); Spotts, Design of Machine Elements, 2nd 
Edition (Prentice Hall). 


. ENGINEERING PROBLEMS. Assigned problems will deal with such topics 
as theory of absolute errors, plant location, factory layout, work simplifica- 
tion, organization, inventory control, and inspection, Written assignments 
requiring a search of the literature from available books in the library will 
be required for some topics that do not lend themselves readily to ob- 
jective problems. This course follows Industrial Engineering 561. 


2 hours a week, second term only. Professor White 


wn 
~I 
an 


577. MACHINE DESIGN. This course shows the application of the theory of 
Strength of Materials to the design of machine elements. The principles 
of rational design are introduced and stresses in elementary machine mem- 
bers investigated. Empirical factors in design are considered as required, 


~ 


3 lectures per week, second term. Professor Covo 


Reference books: Vallance & Doughtie, Design of Machine Members 
(McGraw-Hill); Black, Machine Design (McGraw-Hill); Spotts, Design 
of Machine Elements (Prentice Hall). 


578. MECHANICAL SERVICES IN BUILDINGS. A general discussion course relating 
to problems encountered in providing mechanical services in buildings. 
Physiological and environment aspects of heat, ventilation and air con- 
ditions are discussed as well as the estimation of heating and cooling loads 
and the selection and specification of suitable equipment. Sprinkler sys- 
tems, gas, plumbing and elevators are discussed. The characteristics of 
typical equipment are outlined and the construction problems produced by 
installation of this equipment are studied. 


Seminars are held to discuss the installation of the mechanical equip- 
ment in buildings designed by the students. Field trips are made to 
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inspect various mechanical installations in different types of buildings. 

2 hours lectures per week, session; 3 hours per week seminars or field 

trips, second term. Professor Levine 
Reference books: Allen and Walker, Heating and Air Conditioning 

(McGraw-Hill); Severns and Fellows, Heating, Ventilation and Air 

Conditioning Fundamentals (Wiley). 


579. THEORY AND DESIGN OF MACHINES I. Analysis and classification of simple 
mechanisms; mechanics and dynamics of reciprocating machinery; 
balancing; friction and lubrication; analysis of stresses in machine mem- 
bers, under static and dynamic loads; introduction to vibration theory. 
2 hours lectures, 3 hours problems, both terms, 

Professors Edis and Stachiewicz 

840, SUMMER Essay (see pages 1448-50 ) 


FIFTH YEAR 

581. EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. Calibration and use of in- 
struments; measurement of pressure, of temperature, and of power; test 
methods; test techniques and methods of expressing results; graphical 
representation and errors, 

Investigation and tests of steam boiler, steam turbine, internal com- 
bustion engines, air compressor, vacuum pump, fans, heat pump, refrig- 
erating machine; measurements of fluid flow and heat transfer. 

2 hours lectures per week, first term; 6 hours laboratory per week, session. 
Professors Bruce, Mordell, and Staff 

Textbook: Sweeney, Measurement Techniques in Mechanical Engi- 
neering (Wiley). 

Rejerence books: Diederichs and Andrae, Experimental Engineering 
(Wiley) Shoopand Tuve, Mechanical Engineering Practice (McGraw- 
Hill). 

584. INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. Principles of industrial management and 
organization; problems of control; budgeting. Discussions of each depart- 
ment in a well-rounded organization, bringing out the function of each 
and its organization and place in the whole, with emphasis on the work 
of the engineering, industrial relations, and production departments. The 
problem period is devoted to working case problems in management. 

1 lecture and 3 hours problems, second term. Professor White 

Textbook: Cornell, Organization and Management (Ronald Press). 

585. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING. Plant design; plant layouts; lighting, heating, 
and ventilation; material handling; time and motion studies: wage incent- 
ive systems; work simplification; product development and research; statis- 
tical quality control; classification and symbolization; industrial safety. 
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Visits are made to nearby plants and problems of a practical nature are 


solved. 
2 lectures and 3 hours problems per week, session. Professor White 


586. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Problems of modern industrial conditions; 
wages and incentives; job evaluation; service rating; training and educa- 
tion; joint relations; collective bargaining; workers’ security; recreation; 
industrial legislation; research; organization; personnel policy. 

2 lectures per week, session. Professor H. D. Woods 


Textbook: Watkins and Dodd, Management of Labor Relations 
(McGraw-Hill). 


References: From current literature. 


Reference Books: Diederichs and Andrae, Experimental Mechanical 
Engineering, Volume I (Wiley); Shoop and Tuve, Mechanical Engineering 
Practice (Macmillan); Sweeney, Measurement Techniques in Mechanical 
Engineering (Wiley); Current Test Codes. 


593. APPLIED THERMODYNAMICS 11. Thermodynamic equations for gases and 
vapours; gas-vapour mixtures; evaporating, drying and air-conditioning 
processes; thermodynamics of combustion; modified and improved power 
plant cycles; power plant equipment; power plant heat balance; factors 
preventing the realization of theoretical performance in heat engines; 
refrigeration and heat pump systems. 

2 lectures and 3 hours problems per week, session. Professor Bruce 


Reference books: Hawkins, Thermodynamics (Wiley); Mooney, Mech- 
anical Engineering Thermodynamics (Prentice-Hall); Gaffert, Steam 
Power Stations (McGraw-Hill); Lichty, Internal Combustion Engines 
(McGraw-Hill); Raber and Hutchinson, Refrigeration and Air-Condition- 
ing (Wiley). 


504, HEAT TRANSFER. Fundamentals of heat transfer; conduction; free con- 
vection; forced convection; basic concepts of the flow theory in laminar 
and turbulent flow; condensation and evaporation; radiation; overall 
transfer of heat. 


2 hours lectures per week, second term. Professor Mordell 


Reference Books: Brown and Marco, Introduction to Heat Transfer 
(McGraw-Hill); Eckert, Introduction to the Transfer of Heat and Mass 
(McGraw-Hill); McAdams, Heat Transmission (McGraw-Hill). 


595. MECHANICAL DESIGN 11. In continuation of the work of the Fourth year, 
more complex problems in design are introduced. The structural nature 
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of many mechanical mechanisms is stressed, and theories of fatigue 
failure, the evolution of practical safety factors, and the practical aspects 
of the design and manufacture of mechanical parts are introduced. 
During the year students are required to prepare a complete preliminary 
design brief and working drawings for a typical engineering project. 

2 hours lectures, 3 hours problems, session. Professor Edis 


Reference books: As for course 575 and additionally, Timoshenko, 
Strength of Materials—Parts I and II (Van Nostrand). 


596. FLUID DYNAMICS II. Boundary layer theory; the transport of momentum, 
heat and mass; momentum relations in steady flow; compressible fluid 
dynamics; waves; resistance and lift of immersed bodies; general theory 
of turbo-machines; turbines and compressors, 


2 hours lectures, 1 hour problems, session. Professor Mordell 
Textbook: Binder, Fluid Dynamics (Prentice Hall). 


Reference book: Wunsaker and Rightmire, Engineering Application 
of Fluid Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). 


597, DYNAMICS OF MACHINES, Solution of problems in dynamics by methods 
of inertia, momentum and energy. Study of inertia forces and stresses 
in machines. Vibrations; free, forced, damped and undamped, with one or 
more degrees of freedom. Electromechanical analogies. Whirling and 
torsional vibrations of shafts, balancing of rotors and other problems 
involving the dynamic behaviour of machines. 

2 hours lecture, 1 hour problems, session. Professor Stachiewicz and Staff 


Reference books: Crossley, Dynamics in Machines (Ronald Press); 
Thomson, Mechanical Vibrations (Prentice Hall); Den Hartog, Mechan- 
ical Vibrations (McGraw-Hill). 


598. THEORY AND DESIGN OF MACHINES mm. Advanced dynamics, kinematics 
of vibration. Design theory. Students are required to prepare a design 
brief and drawings for a typical engineering project that will require 
application of the theoretical studies, 

2 hours lectures, first term; 3 hours problems, both terms, 
Professors Edis and Stachiewicz 


599, ENGINEERING PROBLEMS, Students will study typical engineering prob- 
lems involving different interrelated aspects of engineering theory, leading 
to selection and evolution of a design for which drawings will be expected. 
12 hours per week, both terms. Staff 


850. suMMER Essay (see pages 1448-50). 
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COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING 


Graduate courses are offered in Mechanical Engineering. For particulars 
of these and qualifications for entering the Graduate Faculty, see the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


Professor J. U. MacEwan, Chairman 
Associate Professor H. H. Yates 


Assistant Professor 


Sir William Dawson Fellow D. C. Brices 


THIRD YEAR 

643. METALLURGICAL PROBLEMS AND LABORATORY. Materials balances for 
smelting and refining operations. Problems and practice in fire assaying 
1 lecture per week, session, 2 hours laboratory, first term; 3 hours lab- 
oratory second term, Professor MacEwan 


830. SUMMER ESSAY (see pages 1448-50). 


FOURTH YEAR 

662. METALLURGICAL LABORATORY. Use of the metallographic microscope 
preparation of specimens for examination, metallography of iron and 
steel, photographic technique, heat treatment of steel, pyrometry. 
3 hours per week, session. Professors MacEwa1 and —————— 


664. METALLURGICAL PROBLEMS. The gas laws, combustion problems, coke 
and gas manufacture; problems dealing with the application of thermo- 


dynamic principles to metallurgical operations. 
Professor Yates 


2 hours per week, session. 
666. METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL. An introduction to physical metallurgy 
with particular reference to iron and steel, fabrication of steels, theory and 
practice of heat-treatment, applications of iron and steel in industry. 

1 lecture per week, session. —— 
Textbook: Wulff, Taylor and Shaler, Metallurgy for Engineers (Wiley). 
Reference books: Mondolfo and Zmeskal, Engineering Metallurgy 
(McGraw-Hill); Samans, Engineering Metals and Alloys (Macmillan); 
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668. 


Kehl, The Principles of Metallographic Laboratory Practice (McGraw- 
Hill); Brick and Phillips, Structure and Properties of Alloys (McGraw- 
Hill); Williams and Homerberg, Introduction to Metallography 
(McGraw-Hill); Young, Materials and Processes (Wiley). 


METALLURGICAL UNIT OPERATIONS. Study of unit Operations as exist in 
metallurgical engineering. The topics include pyrometry, fluid flow, heat 
transfer, chemical equilibria, refractories, welding; assigned problems, 


2 hours lectures and 1 hour problems per week, session. 


Textbook: Schuhmann, Metallurgical Engineering Principles (Addison- 
Wesley). 


Reference books: Binder, Fluid Mechanics (Prentice-Hall); Brown and 
Associates, Unit Operations (Wiley). 


670. PHYSICAL METALLURGY. Review of ferrous metallurgy; introduction to 
non-ferrous alloys; theory of alloys; theory and practice of heat-treating; 
use of furnaces, pyrometers, and testing equipment. 

1 lecture and 2 hours laboratory per week, first term. 
Professor Yates 
Reference books: As for Course 666. 

840. SUMMER Essay (see pages 1448-50). 

FIFTH YEAR 

680. HYDROMETALLURGY. A detailed study of physico-chemical principles as 
applied to hydrometallurgical and electrometallurgical processes. Chem- 
ical kinetics, colloidal systems, electrochemistry and the phase rule are 
considered, with assignments as required. 

3 lectures per week, session. Professor Yates 
Textbook: Daniels and Alberty, Physical Chemistry (Wiley). 
Reference Books: See Course 686. 

681, EXTRACTIVE METALLURGY. Application of the principles of physical 


chemistry to metallurgical processes used in the recovery and refining of 
metals. Various standard processes will be studies and these studies will 
be augmented by assignments including problems. 


2 hours lectures per week, session. Professor MacEwan 


Reference books: See Course 686, 
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682, METALLURGICAL LABORATORY. Experiments in pyrometry, heat-treatment, 
metal refining, metallography, metal working, alloy preparation, fluid 
flow. 

6 hours laboratory per week, first term. 


3 hours laboratory per week, second term. 
Professor MacEwan 


683. HYDROMETALLURGY. Chemical kinetics, colloid chemistry, electrochem- 
istry and the phase rule; applications of these principles to hydrometal- 


lurgical and electrometallurgical processes. 
3 lectures and 1 hour problems per week, session. Professor Yates 
Textbook: Daniels and Alberty, Physical Chemistry (Wiley). 


Reference books: See Course 686. 


684. EXTRACTIVE METALLURGY. Application of the principles of physical 
chemistry to metallurgical processes used in the recovery and refining of 
metals. Various standard processes will be studied and these studies will 
be augmented by the solution of problems. 


2 hours lectures and 2 hours problems per week, session. 
Professor MacEwan 


Reference books: See Course 686. 


686. GENERAL METALLURGY. Physical metallurgy of non-ferrous metals and 
alloys; their uses in industry; basic principle of roasting, smelting, 
refining, and hydrometallurgical processes. 


2 lectures per week, session. Professor MacEwan 


Reference books: The Departmental Library has numerous texts, ref- 
erence books, and periodicals, which are available to students. 


688. METALLURGICAL COLLOQUIUM. Students are required to present detailed 
papers on selected metallurgical topics. This is followed by a discussion 


period. 


1 hour per week, second term. Staff 


690. METALLURGICAL DESIGN. Design of simple furnaces; materials balances 
and heat balances in standard processes. 
3 hours problems per week, second term. Professor MacEwan 
of electronic tubes 
-voltage and 
duction and 


691, METALLURGICAL INSTRUMENTATION. The application 
to rectification, inversion tuners, relays, stroboscopes, line 
motor-speed control and regulation, resistance welding, in 
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electrostatic heating, industrial process control etc: Methods of adapting 
process information (pressure, temperature, fluid flow, etc.) to control 
intruments. 


2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, second term. 
Professor Yates 


693. PHYSICAL METALLURGY. Lectures will be taken concurrently with 
Course 694. Assigned essays and problems will be at a higher mathe- 
matical and theoretical level than in the general course. Topics that will 
be emphasized in addition to those suggested in Course 694 are elementary 
atomic theory, the periodic table, analysis of X-ray data, the theory of 
dislocations, theories of crystal growth, creep and fatigue. 


2 hours lectures per week, session. 


694. PHYSICAL METALLURGY. The subject matter will include crystallography, 
X-ray diffraction; metal and alloy structures; plasticde formation, slip 


theories, cold work, recrystallization; age-hardening, heat-treatment; ee 
and assigned problems. be 
2 hours lectures and 1 hour problems per week, session. bs 

Textbook: Brick and Phillips, Structure and Properties of Alloys q 


(McGraw-Hill). me 
Reference books: See Course 686. 


AELESS 


695. STUDIES IN METALLURGICAL PRocEssEs. In this course advanced topics in 
either physical or process metallurgy will be assigned. The work will 
consist of literature surveys, analyses and weekly discussions with the 
staff. Special laboratory work may replace the assignments in part if 
advisable. 

6 hours per week, first term; 3 hours per week, second term. Staff 
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COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING AND MASTER OF SCIENCE 
Graduate Courses are offered in Pyrometallurgy, Hydrometallurgy, ag 
and Physical Metallurgy. For particulars of these and qualifications for j 
entering the Graduate Faculty, see the Announcement of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN THE DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
There is one endowed research fellowship in the Department. This is 
awarded to a graduate of the Department who shows particular aptitude 
for advanced work, and is held in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Graduates of other universities are admitted to this Faculty, 
if qualified, but are not eligible for the fellowship mentioned. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINING ENGINEERING 


R. G. K. Morrison, Chairman 
J. S. GoparpD 


TALAT SALMAN 


Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Douglas Fellow 
Harrington Fellow 


THIRD YEAR 


740. mininc. An introductory course dealing with the historical background 


of the mining industry. 


1 lecture per week, first term The Staff 


830. suMMER ESSAY (see pages 1448-50). 


FOURTH YEAR 
760. MINE MAPPING. Calculation of mine survey notes using logarithms, 
traverse tables, and a calculating machine; calculating and mapping 


of a complete mine survey; drawing composite level plans; sections. 


3 hours per week, second term. Professor Salman 


761. MINE SURVEYING. The plane table and its adjustments; the three-point 
problem; mine surveying; the auxiliary telescope; shaft plumbing; under- 
ground traversing; stope surveys; underground curves; borehole surveys; 
the Brunton compass; astronomical observation. 

2 lectures per week, first term. Professor Salman 

Textbook: Staley, Introduction to Mine Surveying (Stanford Univ. 


Press). 


. MINING ENGINEERING I 
(a) General mining methods: underground mining, metalliferous and 
coal; placer mining: quarrying; open pit mining. 


2 lectures per week first term. 


— 
n 
i) 


Professor Morrison 


(b) Sampling methods and the estimation of ore reserves; mine yalua- 


tion and taxation; Canadian and world mineral production. 


2 lectures per week second term. Professor Morrison 


ts in Mining Engineering, 


While parts (a) and (b) are required for studen 
ther 


either or both parts may be taken by interested students in 0 
departments. 
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768. 


770. 


840. 


Reference books: Peele, Mining Engineers’ Handbook (Wiley); Jones 
and Hunt, Coal Mining (Pennsylvania State College); Truscott, Mine 
Economics (Mining Publications Ltd.). 


SUMMER SCHOOL (Fire Assaying). Procedures used in the fire assay of 

ores and of processed materials for precious metals, with emphasis 

on the underlying theory; instruction in practical assaying. 

Two weeks’ summer school. Professors Godard and Salman 
Reference books: Bugbee, Textbook of Fire Assaying (Wiley); Shepard 

and Dietrich, Fire Assaying (McGraw-Hill). 


MINERAL DRESSING. Preparation of ores for treatment; mechanical 
methods of concentration; crushing; grinding; sizing; gravity concentra- 
tion; agitation; leaching, thickening; filtration; beneficiation of coal. 
1 lecture and 3 hours laboratory per week, session. 

Professors Godard and Salman 


Reference book: Richards and Locke, Textbook of Ore Dressing (McGraw- 
Hill), 


ORE ANALYsIS. Technical methods of analysis of ores and mill products, 


3 hours laboratory per week, session. 
Professors Godard and Salman 


Reference book: Low, Weinig, and Schoder, Technical Methods for 
Ore Analysis (Wiley). 


SUMMER ESSAY (see pages 1448-50) 


FIFTH YEAR 


782. 


MINE DESIGN. The problems arising in the valuation and equipping 
of a mining property for production are critically examined. On the basis 
of information supplied relating to a mining property, the student prepares 
a report covering the calculation of ore reserves; the financial implication 
of various rates of production; the mining layout and method; pumping; 
ventilation; transport for men, materials, ore, and waste; surface layout; 
ore treatment; tailings disposal; time schedule of operations leading to 
production; the staff, organization, ancillary services and facilities required 
for production, 

6 hours problems per week, session. Professor Morrison 


Reference books: As for course 762 and also Parks, Examination and 
Valuation of Mineral Property (Addison-Wesley Press Inc.); Lewis, 
Elements of Mining (Wiley); Young, Elements of Mining (McGraw-Hill). 
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784, MINE FINANCE AND COST CONTROL. Company law and the incorporation 
of mining companies; provision of capital; payroll accounts and workmen’s 
compensation; cost accounts; direct costs; distributable costs; comparative 
costs and cost control; amortization, depreciation and depletion; taxes 
on mines; profit and loss statements and balance sheets. 


2 lectures per week, second term. Mr. R. S. Boire 


786. MINING COLLOQUIUM. Students prepare and deliver a lecture ona suitable 


subject. 


1 hour per week, second term. The staff 


788. MINING ENGINEERING II. 
(a) Ventilation; hoisting, haulage and conveying; pumping and drainage; 
compressed air. 


2 lectures per week, first term. Professor Morrison 


(b) Explosives, rock excavation, deep mining, ground pressure and 


support, sequence of stoping. 


2 lectures per week, second term. Professor Morrison 


(c) The Engineer and Management. 
1 lecture per week, second term. 


While parts (a), (b),and (c) are required for students in Mining Engineering, 
any or allparts may be taken by interested students in other departments. 


Reference books: Fan Engineering, 5th edition (Buffalo Forge Company); 
Staley, Mine Plant Design, 2nd edition (McGraw-Hill). 


Professor Morrison 


Calculations in combustion, costs, 


790. MINING ENGINEERING PROBLEMS. 
and other mine plant 


ventilation, hoisting, haulage, mine drainage, 
problems, 


2 hours per week, session. Professors Morrison and Salman 


Normally this school is held for two to three weeks 
he close of the Fourth year. It 
d plants of some important 
h engineering methods as 
da part of the Fifth 


794, SUMMER SCHOOL. 
immediately after Summer School 766 at t 


consists of an inspection trip to the mines an 
district, and serves to acquaint the student wit 
applied to the mining industry. This is considere 
year curriculum. 


milling calculations; 


797, MINERAL DRESSING. Cyanidation, floatation, and 
agitation, filtration, 


laboratory work will cover screening, settling, 
jigging, tabling, cyanidation, and flotation. 


2 lectures per week, and 3 hours laboratory, first term. 
Professors Godard and Salman 
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798. MINERAL DRESSING. Investigation into the treatment of ores; chemical 
analyses; flow sheets from these investigations. 


1 lecture per week and 3 hours laboratory, second term. Professor Godard 


850, SUMMER ESSAY (see pages 1448-50). 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MINING ENGINEERING 


There are two endowed research fellowships in the Department. These 


are awarded to graduates of the Department who show particular J 
aptitude for advanced work, and are held in the Faculty of Graduate 2B 
Studies and Research. Graduates of other universities are admitted to this = 


Faculty, if qualified, but are not eligible for the fellowships mentioned. 


F 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


Professors G. A. Woonton, Chairman & 
J. S. Foster 4 
J. S. MarsHay per 
Associate Professors R. E. BELL €, 
K. L. S. Gunn Fe 
W. M. Martin rit) 
Anna I. McPHERSON A 
E. R. PounpDER ont 
F. R. TerRoux ne 
H. G. I. Watson 4 
Assistant Professor W. F. HitscHFELD 
Lecturers M. L. DE ANGELIS Lr 
C. R. CROWELL pa 
T. W. R. East pid 
E. J. STANSBURY ” 


W. M. TELForD 5 


FIRST YEAR 


1311. MECHANICS AND ELECTRICITY. An introductory course covering the 
elementary portions of mechanics, magnetism, electricity, and atomic 
physics. Simple applications of fundamental principles to well known 
phenomena are explained with the aid of demonstrations, laboratory 
work, and numerical examples. 


3 lectures per week, session.* Professors Martin and Bell 


*Voluntary tutorials are provided to assist students in 1311. 
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Laboratory, 2 hours per week, session. Professor McPherson 


Textbooks: Marshall and Pounder, Physics (Macmillan); An Elemen- 
tary College Course in Experimental Physics (Renouf Publishing Co.). 


SECOND YEAR 


1320 (Arts and Science 22a)... HEAT. Temperature, kinetic theory, heat 
engines, throttling, evaporation, hygrometry, heat transfer, radiation, 
and expansion. 


3 lectures per week, first term. Professor Marshall and Dr. Stansbury 


Laboratory, 2 hours per week, first term. 
Professors Terroux and McPherson 


Textbooks: Marshall and Pounder, Physics (Macmillan); Heat, Light, 
and Sound Laboratory Manual (Renouf). 


1322 (Arts and Science 22b). SOUND AND LIGHT. Simple harmonic motion, 
waves, interference, moving sources, diffraction, vibrating systems, inten- 
sity level, audibility, musical scales, and acoustics. Wavesandrays, lenses 
and mirrors, aberrations, the eye, optical apparatus, illumination, inter- 
ference, polarized light. Wave theory developed in sound is used for light. 
3 lectures per week, second term. Professor Marshall and Dr. Stansbury 


Laboratory, 2 hours per week, second term. 
Professors Terroux and McPherson 


Textbooks: Same as for Course 1320. 


THIRD YEAR 


1340 (Arts and Science 23). ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. Fundamental 
principles and experimental basis of magnetism; electrostatics; current 
electricity (D.C. and A.C.); electromagnetic induction; electrodynamics; 
theory of simple circuits; elementary electronics. Special attention is 
given to demonstrations, applications, theory of measurements, units, 
instruments, and numerical problems. 

2 lectures and 1 hour voluntary tutorial per week, session. 
Professor Pounder and Dr. Crowell 


Advanced Section (for Engineering Physics students only). 
Professor Watson 


In the case of students in Engineering Physics, the tutorials are replaced by 
supplementary lectures on the more advanced parts of this course including, 
in particular, the properties of electric and magnetic fields. No examination 
is required on this part of the course. 


Textbook: Ward, Introduction to Electrical Engineering (Prentice-Hall). 
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Reference books: Signal Training Manual, Vol. II, Part I, Electricity 
and Magnetism (H. M. Stationery Office); Page, Lessons in Electricity 
(Macmillan); Brown, Electricity and Magnetism (Holt); Starling, 
Electricity and Magnetism (Longmans Green): Sear: Electricity and 
Magnetism (Addison-Wesley); Shortley and Williams, Physics Vol. II 
(Prentice-Hall). 


Nore: Course 1344 is an integral part of Course 1340. 


1342 (Arts and Science 34), HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS. Thermodynamic 


systems and variables. The zeroth, first and second laws. The thermo- e 
dynamics of: heat engines; two-phase systems, including a statement of A 
the third law; theremoelectricity; Joule-Thomson effect; thermionic && 
emission; thermal radiation. Kinetic theory of gases, introduction to ow 
statistical mechanics. Sri 
2 hours per week, session. Professor Hitschfeld 
Text: Sears, Introduction to Heat, Thermodynamics, Kinetic Theory ims 
and Statistical Mechanics (Addison-Wesley). be 
References: Zemansky, Heat and Thermodynamics (McGraw-Hill); . 
Hoare, Textbook of Thermodynamics (Longmans Green); Jeans, Kinetic e 
Theory of Gases (Cambridge University Press); Worthing and Halliday, a 
Heat (Wiley). pe 
1344 (Arts and Science 23L). PHYSICS LABORATORY. Illustrating main prin- A 
ciples of Course 1340. Theory and use of galvanometers, ammeters, “ 
voltmeters, bridges, potentiometers, resistances, capacitances, induc- Ty 
tances, magnetometers, rectifiers, oscillators, oscillographs; limitations 
and accuracy of observations; significant figures. 
3 hours per week, session. e 
Professors Pounder and Watson (Engineering Physics only) rs 
Textbook: University Laboratory Manual, Electricity and Magnetism rs 
pe 
Note: Course 1344 is an integral part of Course 1340. by 


FOURTH YEAR 


1360 (Arts and Science 47). APPLIED GEOPHYSICS, Introduction to geophysical 
methods of prospecting and investigating sub-surface structures; theories, 
uses, and limitations of various magnetic, electrical, gravitational, and 
seismic methods; practical operation of instruments; field results are 
obtained and analysed; field experience, when possible. Laboratory 
facilities are available. 

2 lectures per week, first term. Professor Watson 
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1362 (Arts and Science 35a). ELECTRON PHYSICS. 


1364 (Arts and Science 36 and 36L) LIGHT, ADVANCED. 


GINEERING 


Textbook: Eve and Keys, Applied Geophysics, 4th ed. (Cambridge 


Univ. Press); Dobrin, Introduction to Geophysical Prospecting (McGraw- 


Hill). 
Reference book: Heiland, Geophysical Exploration (Prentice-Hall); 
Jakosky, Exploration Geophysics (Trija Publishing Co.). 


Charge and mass of the 
electron; the electron as a constituent of matter; atomic structure; 
electrons in metals and insulators; liberation of electrons from matter; 
thermionic emission; secondary emissions; photoelectric emission; ioniza- 
tion processes; electrical discharges in gases; control of free electrons; 
electron ballistics; electron optics; wave characteristics of the electron; 
electron diffraction; applied electronics, cathode-ray oscillograph; X-ray 
tubes; electron microscope; radio-tubes. 


2 lectures per week, first term. Professor Pounder 


Reference books: Stranathan, The Particles of Modern Physics (Blakis- 
ton); Millman and Seely, Electronics (McGraw-Hill); Richtmyer and 
Kennard, Introduction to Modern Physics (McGraw-Hill). 


Geometrical and 
ference; diffraction; polari- 


physical optics; electromagnetic theory; inter 
f fine structure of 


zation; simple spectrum analysis; determination o 
spectral lines; Zeeman effect; theory and use of optical apparatus, 


2 lectures per week, first term; 1 lecture per week, second term, 
Professor McPherson 


and 


3 hours laboratory per week, session. 


Reference books: Morgan, Introduction to Geometrical and Physical 
Optics (McGraw-Hill); Robertson, Physical Optics (Van Nostrand); 
Wood, Physical Optics (Macmillan); Drude, Optics (Longmans Green); 
Jenkins and White, Fundamentals of Optics (McGraw-Hill); Hardy and 
Perrin, The Principles of Optics (McGraw-Hill). 


1366 (Part of Arts and Science 32). PROPERTIES OF MATTER. Surface tension; 


viscosity; diffusion; gravitation. 


1 lecture per week, second term. Professor Gunn 


Students in Engineering Physics are advised to attend these lectures, but 


are not required to take the final examination. 
rnold); 
rs, In- 


Reference books: Smith, General Properties of Matter (A 
Newman and Searle, General Properties of Matter (Benn); Bee 
troduction to the Theory of Error (Addison-Wesley). 
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1368 (Arts and Science 31). STATICS, DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE, AND RIGID 
DYNAMICS. 


(a) Dynamics of a particle in one and two dimensions; motion of a pair 

of particles; dynamics of rigid bodies; mass systems. 

3 lectures per week, first term. Professor Terroux 
Textbooks: Lamb, Statics (C.U.P.); Lamb, Dynamics (C:U.P.). 


Reference books: Synge and Griffith, Principles of Mechanics (McGraw- 


Hill); Slater and Frank, Mechanics (McGraw-Hill); Lindsay, Physical iy 
Mechanics (Van Nostrand), is 
(b) Central orbits and scattering problems; Lagrangian and Hamiltonian A 
equations; rotations; motion of rigid bodies, principal axes and moments pola 
of inertia; normal modes of vibration and characteristic frequencies of fan 
oscillating systems, with applications to atomic and molecular physics. ‘aid 

3 lectures per week, second term. Professor Charles Fox (Mathematics) 
: ea 
Textbook: Slater and Frank, Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). ber 
Be 
Reference books: Goldstein, Classical Mechanics (Addison-Wesley); ds 
Corben and Stehle, Mechanics (Wiley). é 
q 
FIFTH YEAR Ui 
1380. Acoustics OF BUILDINGS. Room acoustics, sound insulation, and noise | 
reduction, presented for architects. The second termisdevoted to practical * 
application. i 

1 lecture per week, first term, 
2 hours laboratory per week, second term. Professor Marshall 


Reference book: Knudsen and Harris, Acoustical Designing in Archi- 
tecture (Wiley). 


1382 (Arts and Science 43 and 43L), ATOMIC PHYSICS. 
First term: Atoms, molecules and quanta; optical spectroscopy and 
classification of spectral lines; thermal radiation and the origin of the 5H 
quantum theory; the nuclear atom and the Bohr theory of the hydrogen | 
spectrum; Bohr-Sommerfeld quantization; further details of atomic 
spectra; the vector model, Zeeman effect; the periodic table; X-rays, 


Second term: The advent of quantum mechanics, the uncertainty prin- 
ciple, the exclusion principle; the Schroedinger equation and some 
applications. Molecular spectra; microwave spectroscopy. Some current 
topics in atomic physics, 
2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, session. 

Professor Martin and Dr. Telford 
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Reference books: Peaslee, Elements of Atomic Physics (Prentice-Hall); 
Richtmeyer and Kennard, Introduction to Modern Physics (McGraw- 
lill); Sawyer, Experimental Spectroscopy (Prentice-Hall); Herzberg, 
Atomic Spectra and Atomic Structure (Dover); Slater, Modern Physics 


(McGraw-Hill). 


1384 (Arts and Science 48 and 48L). ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. Direct- 


current instruments and measurements; galvanometer theory; instrument 
calibration; alternating-current circuit theory; ‘‘operational” methods; 
applications; measurements at power, audio, and radio frequencies; 
measurements with Lecher wires; construction and testing of simple 


electrical devices; absolute measurements. 
1 hour lecture per week, first term; 

2 hours lectures per week, second term; 

3 hours laboratory per week, session. 

Textbooks: Stout, Basic Electrical Measurements (Prentice-Hall); 
Harris, Electrical Measurements (Wiley). 

Reference books: Law, Electrical Measurements (McGraw-Hill); Hague, 
Alternating Current Bridge Methods (Pitman, London); Harnwell, Prin- 
ciples of Electricity and Electromagnetism (McGraw-Hill); Campbell 
and Childs, Measurement of Inductance, Capacitance, and Frequency 


(Macmillan). 


Professor Watson 


d theory; electro- 
statics; Laplace’s equation; dielectrics; magnetic fields of currents; 
tromagnetic induction and Maxwell’s equations; 
electromagnetic waves and energy flow; scalar and vector potentials. 
Application of these fundamental ideas is made to some of the following 
topics: skin effect; propagation of waves in conducting media; propaga 
tion of guided waves; the electromagnetic foundation of the optical laws 
of reflection and refraction; diffraction; radiation from antennae. 


r week, second term. 
Professor Woonton 


magnetic materials; elec 


2 lectures per week, first term; 1 lecture pe 


Textbook: Slater and Frank, Electromagnetism (McGraw-Hill). 
Reference book: Ramo and Whinnery, Fields and Waves in Modern 
Radio (Wiley). 


1390 (Arts and Science 41), MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. Vibration problems, 
sound waves, scattering problems; 


eigenfunctions and eigenvalues, 
ction and 


Fourier transforms and application to problems of heat condu 
diffusion; introduction to statistical mechanics and wave mechanics. 
Same as Mathematics 1290. 


3 lectures per week, session. Professor P. R. Wallace 
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Reference books: Margenau and Murphy, The Mathematics of Physics 
and Chemistry (McGraw-Hill): Coulson, Waves (Oliver and Boyd); 
Lindsay, Concepts and Methods of Theoretical Physics (Van Nostrand); 
Menzel, Mathematical Physics (Prentice-Hall); Joos, Theoretical Physics 
(Blackie); Sommerfeld, Partial Differential Equations (Academic Press) ; 
Born, Atomic Physics (Blackie). 


1392 (Arts and Science 44b). RADIOACTIVITY AND NUCLEAR PHysics. The 
phenomena of radioactive disintegration and the laws of transformations 
of successive products; the nature and properties of the radiations; 
methods of detection and of measurement; mechanisms of absorption and 
scattering; neutrons, positrons, and the constitution of nuclei; methods 
of producing artificial disintegrations and their products; introduction to 
nuclear physics. 


2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, second term 
Professor Terroux 


Reference books: Rutherford, Chadwick, and Ellis, Radiations from 
Radioactive Substances (Cambridge); Hevesy and Paneth, A Manual of 
Radioactivity (Cambridge); Cork, Radioactivity and Nuclear Physics 
(Van Nostrand); Lapp and Andrews, Nuclear Radiation Physics (Prentice- 
Hall); Semat, Introduction to Atomic and Nuclear Physics (Rinehart); 
Kaplan, Nuclear Physics (Addison-Wesley). 


1394, ATOMIC srRUcTURE. A condensed course covering the fields of atomic 
structure, properties of electrons, nuclei, and related radiations, including 
radioactivity and an introduction to nuclear physics and elementary 
quantum theory, 


2 lectures per week, second term, Dr. Crowell 


Textbook: Tolansky, Introduction to Atomic Physics (Longmans 
Green). 


Reference Books: Stranathan, The Particles of Modern Physics 
(Blakiston); Richtmeyer and Kennard, Introduction to Modern Physics 
(McGraw-Hill); Hoag and Korff, Electron and Nuclear Physics (Van 
Nostrand); Pollard and Davidson, Applied Nuclear Physics (Wiley); 
Lapp and Andrews, Nuclear Radiation Physics (Prentice-Hall). 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING STANDING 
AND PROMOTION 


GENERAL 
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(1) Students proceeding to a degree are classed as Regular Undergraduates 
or Conditioned Undergraduates. Regular wndergraduates are those who, 
having passed all entrance requirements, have also at the close of any 
session passed the examinations in all the courses of their curriculum or 
who; at the opening of the following session, have removed all conditions 
by passing supplemental examinations in the courses in which they failed. 
Conditioned undergraduates are those who have failed to remove all their 
conditions as above. 


(2) No student proceeding to a degree is permitted to register in any 
year if he is conditioned in courses totalling more than 150 marks, 


(3) No student is permitted to register in the Second year if he is condi- 
tioned in any English Composition, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
or Drafting course from First year Engineering. 


(4) The content of the First year course in English Literature varies from 
year to year. Students failing the regular April examination in English 
Literature of First year Engineering may write supplemental examinations 
based on the same material in September of the same year, or in April or 
September of the following year. Any student who, after these three 
supplemental examination opportunities, is still conditioned in English 
Literature of First year Engineering, must then write supplemental 
examinations based on the content of the course for the session imme- 
diately preceding the date of such examinations. 


(5) No student is permitted to register in the Third year if he is con- 
ditioned in Calculus 1224 or Mechanics 322. 


(6) Conditioned undergraduates who cannot register in an advanced year 
on account of having conditions totalling more than 150 marks may repeat 
the work of the year in which they were previously registered, or must 
meet the following requirements before being permitted to proceed: 


TO ENTER SECOND YEAR 


Remove all conditions and in addition pass examinations in Mathe- 


matics 1200, Chemistry 902, and Physics 1311. 


_ 
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TO ENTER THIRD YEAR 


Remove ail conditions and in addition pass examinations in Calculus 1224 
and Mechanics 322 for all courses except Chemical Engineering, in which 
course they must pass examinations in Chemistry 922, Calculus 1224, 
and Mechanics 322. 


TO ENTER FOURTH YEAR 


Remove all conditions and in addition Pass examinations as listed: Py 
Architecture Chemical Civil, Electrical, Mechanical o 
Mechanics 348 Calculus 1242 Mechanics 348 a 
Chemistry 942 Calculus 1242 au 
fi 
Metallurgical Mining pa 
Mechanics 348 Mechanics 348 

Chemistry 942 Geology 1142 = 
Ss 
TO ENTER FIFTH YEAR pe 
Remove all conditions and in addition pass examinations as listed: ¢ 
Architecture Chemical Civil Electrical fi 
Strength of Chem. Tech. 260 Strength of Elect. Eng. 460 a0 
Materials 373 Chem. Eng. 264 Materials 373 A 
Thermo. 268 - 
ssi 
Mechanical Metallurgical Mining 4 

Applied Thermo. I 571 Strength of Strength of 
Fluid Dynamics I 573 Materials 373 Materials 373 a 
Machine Design I 575 Chemistry 964 cl 
There is to be no supplemental fee for such examinations in which the o 
student has already obtained pass standing. ye 
Pr» 


The examinations in the courses specified above must be passed within j 
the six months prior to the date of registration. aH} 


(6) Unless an exemption has been granted, all students in Engineering 
and Architecture must have attended and passed all regular summer school 
courses indicated in their respective curricula before they may be recom- 
mended for a degree. 


(7) No undergraduate conditioned in any entrance requirements is 
permitted to register for any Second- or Third-year course, nor is any 
undergraduate conditioned in any First- or Second- or Third-year subject 
permitted to register for any Third- or Fourth- or Fifth-year course, 
respectively. 
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(8) Partial students are those who are not proceeding to a degree. Such 
students may be admitted to classes provided that they have obtained 
written permission of the Chairman of the Committee on Registration, 
Standing, and Promotion. 


(9) Limited undergraduates are those taking one or more courses required 
to qualify for admission with advanced standing. 


(10) Partial students are not eligible to take supplemental examinations, 


(11) No final year student is allowed a supplemental examination in 
any subject in the period between the opening of the second term and 
the date of Convocation, 


(12) Continuously registered students who have failed in any subject, 
must attempt the supplemental examination in that subject at the next 
regularly scheduled examination period. If this is failed, the pass mark 
for subsequent attempts is 60%. A student who misses a regularly 
scheduled supplemental will be regarded as having taken and failed it, 
and at the next opportunity must pay an additional supplemental fee, 
and will be required to obtain a minimum mark of 60% to pass. 

(13) No student may repeat the work of more than one year. Students 
who have failed a year and have cleared their records by examinations 
are considered as having repeated the work of that year. 


FIRST YEAR 


Students of the First year taking the curriculum for the first time who 
have pursued their courses of study without serious interference due to 
personal illness, domestic affliction, or urgent affairs, and who fail in 
courses for which they are registered (including courses of the previous 
year in which the student is conditioned) aggregating over 300 possible 
marks, will not be permitted to register in the Second year for the 
following session. 


Instruction is not provided for students in courses in which they are 
conditioned. 


Such students may, at the discretion of the Faculty be permitted to 
repeat the year, and if they do so they may apply for exemption in a 
draughting room or laboratory course in which they have obtained 65% 
or more. All applications for such exemptions must be made to the Dean’s 
office, and no exemption is considered granted until written approval 
is received from the Dean’s office. In no case will exemption from any 
final examination be granted to a student who is repeating his year. 


ny 
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Any student repeating the work of the year, who does not obtain an 
average of 60% in all repeated courses and final examinations of the year, 
will be permanently debarred from the Faculty. 


Any student who fails in the year for the first time, and does not 
register to repeat the year in the following session, may proceed to the 
next year in a subsequent session, if in the interim he has cleared his 


record. 

In order to clear his record he must satisfy the following requirements: tay 
ae 
iy 

1. He must write examinations in all of the courses of the year in which ey 
he obtained less than 65%, and must obtain an average of not less than sm 
. . ° td 

60% in these examinations. rr] 
fu} 

2. These examinations must all be written either (a) during a single aa 


period of supplemental examinations in any September following the 
session from which the student has been debarred, or (b) during the 
regular examination periods of a single session, in which case the student 
may defer the mid-term examinations to the following September, but 
will not be permitted to defer any spring examinations. 


SECOND YEAR 


ea = 


Students of this year taking the curriculum for the first time, who have LA 
pursued their courses of study without serious interference due to personal pol 
illness, domestic affliction, or urgent affairs, and who fail in more than wx] 
four courses for which they are registered (including courses of the pre- 4 
vious year in which the student is conditioned) in which standing is 

determined by sessional examinations, or in four such courses aggregating nal 
350 possible marks or over, will not be permitted to register in the Third ss 


year for the following session. 


Instruction is not provided for students in courses in which they are 
conditioned. % 


> 


Such students may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be permitted to 
repeat the year, and if they do so they may apply for exemption in any 
draughting-room or laboratory course in which they have obtained 65% 
or more. All applications for such exemptions must be made to the Dean’s 
office, and no exemption is considered granted until written approval is 
received from the Dean’s office. In no case will exemption from any 
final examination be granted to a student who is repeating his year. 


Any student repeating the work of the year who does not obtain an 
average of 60% in all repeated courses and final examinations of the 
year will be permanently debarred from the Faculty. 
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Any student who fails in the year for the first time, and does not 
register to repeat the year in the following session, may proceed to the 
next year in a subsequent session if in the interim he has cleared his 
record. 

In order to clear his record he must satisfy the following requirements: 


1. He must write examinations in all of the courses of the year in which 
he obtained less than 65%, and must obtain an average of not less than 
60% in these examinations. 

2. These examinations must all be written either (a) during a single 
period of supplemental examinations in any September following the 
session from which the student has been debarred, or (b) during the 
regular examination periods of a single session, in which case the student 
may defer the mid-term examination to the following September, but 
will not be permitted to defer any spring examinations. 


THIRD YEAR 
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All students of the year taking the curriculum for the first time, who 
have pursued their courses of study without serious interference due to 
personal illness, domestic affliction, or urgent affairs, and who fail in 
more than four courses for which they are registered (including courses 
of the previous year in which the student is conditioned) in which standing 
is determined by sessional examinations, or in such courses aggregating 
over 400 possible marks, will not be permitted to register in the next year 
for the following session. 


Instruction is not provided for students in courses in which they are 
conditioned. 


Such students may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be permitted to 
repeat the year, and if they do so they may apply for exemption in any 
draughting-room or laboratory course in which they have obtained 65% 
or better. All applications for such exemptions must be made to the Dean’s 
office and no exemption is considered granted until written approval is 
received from the Dean’s office. In no case will exemption from any 
final examination be granted to a student who is repeating his year. 


Any student who fails the year for the first time and does not registet 
to repeat the year in the following session may register in the next year 
in a subsequent session if in the interim he has cleared his record. 


In order to clear his record he must satisfy the following requirements: 


1. He must write examinations in all of the courses of the year in which 
he obtained less than 65%, and must obtain an average of not less than 
60% in these examinations. 
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2. These examinations must all be written either (a) during a single 
period of supplemental examinations in any September following the 
session from which the student has been debarred, or (b) during the 
regular examination periods of a single session, in which case the student 
may defer the mid-term examinations to llowing September, but 
will not be permitted to defer any spring examinations. 


FOURTH YEAR 


The standings of the s nts of the year will be based on their records 


> 


in the courses for whi es of the 


previous year in which 


Instruction is not provided for students in courses in which they are 
conditioned. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 


Faculty of Medicine (Undergraduate courses) 

Faculty of Medicine (Postgraduate courses) 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and 
in Architecture) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Library School 

School of Physical Education 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, School of 
Household Science, and School for Teachers) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


——— 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing 
committees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


—— nn 


The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials 
of certain institutions.) 
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Faculty of Medicine 


The one hundred and twenty-fifth session of the Faculty will open on 
September 4th, 1957, for students of all years. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE ) 


1. (a) Total Academic Credits: 


The minimum requirement for admission to the medical course 
is the satisfactory completion of three full years of study ina 
recognized college or Faculty of Arts and Science (or the equiva- 
lent thereof). This minimum requirement may be regarded as 
equivalent to a total of 90 semester hours. 


(b) Scientific Requirements: 
In the scientific branches, certain subjects are specifically required: 
Chemistry, two full courses, including General Chemistry and 
Organic Chemistry, with laboratory work. 
Physics, one year with laboratory work. 
Biology, or Zoology, one year with laboratory work. (Of this, 
a half year must consist of Zoology.) 


(c) Cultural Requirements: 


These must be selected in such a way as to be in harmony with 
the requirements for the degree of B.A. or B.Sc. at the college 
where the courses are taken. These would commonly include 
credits in English Literature and in Composition, Mathematics, 
and at least one modern language. It is advisable for each appli- 
cant to present evidence of such preparation. 


(d) All candidates for admission to the Medical Faculty are required 
to take the Medical College Admission Test conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service or furnish a satisfactory explanation 
of why they are unable to do so. 
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2. In selecting courses, in addition to the specific requirements listed 
above, the intending medical student should plan his pre-medical course 
as a whole, and in accordance with a definite educational objective. 
Emphasis should be laid on the broad educational value and the intel- 
lectual training afforded, rather than on the factual content of such 
pre-medical curricula; the student is therefore advised to plan his course 
in such a way as to provide more than elementary training in some definite 
field of learning which appeals to him; this major field may be selected 
from the Natural or the Social Sciences or the Humanities. Certain 


MEDICINE 
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subjects which though not essential have been found valuable in medical 
study, and which may be included as electives if the curriculum in the 
major field permits, are Psychology, Sociology, and Genetics. 


In general, students are advised not to anticipate medical school 
courses in Physiology, Histology, Bacteriology, and Biochemistry at the 
expense of a fundamental training as outlined above. 


On the other hand, for students who desire a preparation in excess 
of the minimum requirements, a considerable degree of specialization 
in the sciences, such as Honours graduation, or a Master’s degree, in 
Physics, Chemistry, Biochemistry, Biology, Physiology, or Bacteriology, 
may prove to be desirable and advantageous. 


The students’ attention is called to the memorandum printed in the 
Announcement of the Faculty of Arts and Science, for the guidance of 
pre-medical students. 


Candidates for admission shall furnish evidence that they have satisfied 
the matriculation requirements of the Licensing Body in the region 
where they wish to practise. This provision applies to Canadian candidates 
only. 


EQUIVALENT STANDING 


A student of another Medical School who desires to be admitted to the 
Faculty of Medicine of this University with equivalent standing is required 
to submit an official Statement of his preliminary education and of the 
medical course he has followed and the standing he has obtained. This 
should be accompanied by a calendar of the Medical School in which he 
has studied, giving a full statement of the courses of study, and by a 
certificate of moral character and conduct. 


The equivalent courses of study in schools accepted by this University 
shall be determined from time to time. Acceptance of a course of study 


as equivalent may not include the examination in that subject held by the 
accepted school, but the student may be required to pass such examina- 
tions, individual or comprehensive, as may be required by the Faculty. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Application for admission to the Faculty of Medicin 
the regular application form which may be obtaine' 
of the Faculty. 


e must be made upon 
d from the Secretary 


As the number of students in each class is limited, application should 
be made early and in any case not later than January Ist. Each application 
must be accompanied by a non-returnable fee of $5.00 in the form of @ 
cheque or money order payable to McGill University. 


REGISTRATION, FEES 
== reece ee Sas 
A fee of $50.00 is payable by the applicant within ten days of the 
receipt of notice that he has been accepted for admission. If the applicant 
registers within the prescribed registration period in September, this fee 
will be credited on his University fees. If he fails to register, the fee 
lapses, and will be used by the University to meet the cost of its adminis- 
tration and overhead charges in caring for applicants who do not finally 
register. 


A personal interview with the Secretary of the Faculty, when possible, 
is advisable. 


REGISTRATION 


Students in the Faculty of Medicine will register at the Registrar’s Office 
on Friday, August 30th or Tuesday, September 3rd, 1957. Those who 
register after the latter date will be required to pay a late registration fee 
of $5.00 if they register during the first week of the session and $10.00 
if they register during the second. The fee will not be refunded except for 
satisfactory reasons and by authorization of the Faculty. No student 
will be admitted after the fifteenth day of the session except by special 
permission of the Faculty. 


FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes without 
notice in its published scale of fees if, in the opinion of the 
Board of Governors, circumstances so require. Fees are not 
refundable, except under special conditions described in the 
General Information Pamphlet. 


UNIVERSITY FEES 


1. REGULAR STUDENTS 


Annual fee (including Students’ Society and Medical 
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Stutlents’ Journal. fees),...:0i «5 iaed ieee stnebtemented. $650.00 
Students in the Fourth year also pay for meals at the ; 

Royal Victoria Montreal Maternity Hospital...... $ 5.00 fi 
If paid in two instalments: to 
First year only — 

First instalment, on registration. .........01.4.0. 325.00 

Instalment feeicziiacied vie, iy ate dates ednoeaasinc oc 2.50 

327.50 

Fess Nat deposit, . 5 sere... te oe, eee eee 25.00 $302.50 

Second instalment, January 15th...........0...0. $302.50 
Second and Third years, each instalment............ $327.50 
Fourth year, each instalment...................... $330.00 
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REPEATING STUDENTS 
Students repeating a year pay full fees. 


AD EUNDEM FEE 


Students entering any year above the First, pay a special ad 
eundem fee of $10.00 


DIPLOMA OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE FEES 


The fee for the course leading to this diploma is $100.00 for those already 
holding the D.P.H. For all others fee is $250.00. 


DATES OF PAYMENT 


Fees are due and payable at the Chief Accountant’s Office between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m, on the following dates: 


Friday, August 30th, Tuesday, September 3rd to Thursday, September 
5th, inclusive, or, if desired, fees may be remitted by mail before the 
above dates. The second instalment of tuition fees is due and payable 
on January 15th. An additional $2.00 is charged for payment after the 
specified dates. 


Students registering late pay their fees at the time of registration, 
failing which they become subject to the late payment fee. 


Immediately after the prescribed dates for the payment of fees the 
Chief Accountant will send to the Dean of each Faculty a list of the regis- 
tered students who have not paid their fees. The Dean will thereupon 
suspend them from attendance at classes until such time as the fees are 
paid or a satisfactory arrangement is made with the Chief Accountant. 


All fees are payable in Canadian currency. 
For further information and for a list of special fees see the General 


Information Pamphlet included in this Announcement. 


MICROSCOPES 
mself 


Each student, on beginning his studies, is required to provide hi 
with a first-class microscope for laboratory and private study throughou 


his course. The microscope must be of substantial construction and be 
provided, as a minimum, with the following accessories: 2/3, 1/6, and 
1/12 oil immersion objective, and a substage condenser. Such an instru- 
ment will last a lifetime and is an essential part of the equipment of a 
practitioner in medicine. Suitable microscopes may be secured through 
local dealers. The University does not rent microscopes to medical 


students. 
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BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


For details of board and residence and an estimate of expenses, see the 
General Information Pamphlet included in this Announcement. 

anit HEALTH SERVICE 

For details of the Health Service and Medical Examinations see the 
General Information Pamphlet included in this Announcement. 


qt COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF M.D.,C.M. 


The minimum period of professional training required by the University 
as a qualification for the independent practice of Medicine shall be five 
years, including 


a. four years of medical study in the University leading to 
the degree of M.D.,C.M.; and 


5. one year of interneship in an approved hospital, 
or 


one year of further medical study in the Faculty of Med- 
icine of McGill University or at another medical school 
approved by it. 


Seas APSE BED? wr 


While the Faculty Administration exercises a general supervision of 
arrangements for interneships, the Faculty of Medicine assumes no re- 
sponsibility to provide an interneship for any student. 


.- 
a 


A certificate that his medical education is completed and that he is 
eligible to sit for the examination of a licensing board shall not be issued 
to any graduate until the University is in possession of satisfactory 
evidence that he has completed the full requirements. 


There are three sessions of thirty-six weeks each and one session (final 
sl session) of thirty-two weeks, all exclusive of examination periods. The 
ne sessions usually begin the first Tuesday after the first Monday in Septem- 
ber (Labour Day), and continue until the first week of June in the first 
three years and to the first week in May in the final year. 
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The academic session is divided into four terms in the first and fourth 
session and into three terms in the second and third sessions. The minimal 
period of study for the degree of M.D.,C.M., is, therefore. four sessions of 
study comprising one hundred and forty weeks exclusive of examination 
periods. 


The arrangement of the principal subjects of instruction is usually as 
follows: 
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FIRST SESSION 


Anatomy (including Histology and Embryology), Physiology, Biochem- 
istry, Psychobiology and Medical Sociology, Introduction to Medicine. 


SECOND SESSION 


Pharmacology, General Pathology, Bacteriology and Immunology, 
Parasitology, Laboratory Diagnosis, Medical Jurisprudence and Toxi- 
cology, Medicine, Surgery, Paediatrics, Obstetrics, Health and Social 
Medicine, Psychiatry. 


THIRD SESSION 
Special Pathology, Health and Social Medicine, Medicine, Surgery, 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Paediatrics, Psychiatry, Therapeutics, 
Ophthalmology, Oto-laryngology, Radiology, Anaesthesia. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Medicine*, Surgery*, Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Psychiatry, Paedia- 
trics, Ophthalmology, Oto-laryngology, Radiology, Neurology and Neuro- 
Surgery, History of Medicine. 


*In these subjects are included the following: 
Medicine—Dermatology, Clinical Therapeutics. 
Surgery—Orthopaedics, Urological Surgery, Anaesthesia. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The examinations taken within the Medical Faculty are divided into 
two groups, namely major examinations and minor examinations. Major 
examinations are the final examinations in Anatomy (Embryology), 
Histology, Physiology, Biochemistry, Pharmacology, Bacteriology 2% 
Immunology, Pathology, Health and Social Medicine, Paediatrics, Medi- 


cine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Psychiatry. 


‘ ar E. e 
The examinations in Medicine and Surgery at the conclusion of th 


a s d « : 7 are 
Third Session are ranked as major examinations, even though they @ 


not the final examinations in these subjects. 


Minor examinations include the final examinations in Parasitology, 
Neuro-anatomy, Laboratory Diagnosis, Medical Jurisprudence, Thera 
peutics, Ophthalmology, Oto-laryngology, Radiology, and examinations 
preliminary to the final major examinations. 
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A student who fails in any major examination will be required, before 
he sits a supplemental examination, to present to the Dean’s office from 
the senior professor of the Department concerned a certificate that the 
student has taken sufficient extra tuition as would indicate that he has 
reviewed the subject and is a suitable candidate for the supplemental 
examination. 


There is a strict difference between the importance of a major and a 
minor examination. If a student fails in the supplemental of a major 
examination, there are definite restrictions as hereinafter set forth, while 
failure in the supplemental of a minor examination permits the student 
to carry conditions as are hereinafter laid down. 


A student who fails in the supplementals of not more than two minor 
examinations may proceed with other subjects in the following year, 
carrying such subjects as conditions, but may not sit any subsequent 
major examinations until the conditions have been removed, nor may 
more than two conditions be carried at one time. 


All conditions must be removed by the end of the first term (November) 
in each session when additional supplemental examinations will be held. 
Failure in any of these will require the student to revert to the previous 
year and to repeat the courses of the Winter and Spring terms. 


A student who fails in the supplementals of three or more minor 
examinations in any one session must repeat this session or may be asked 
to retire, as may be decided by the Promotion Committee, but he may 
appear before the Promotion Committee to plead his case if it be decided 
that he should retire. 


A failure in the supplemental of a major examination will require the 
student to repeat the course (repeat the year), and no student may repeat 
such a course more than once. Any student who fails in the supplementals 
of two major examinations in any one year shall be required to retire 
without the privilege of further supplementals. 


A student is not allowed supplementals in three major examinations in 
any one session. He will be required to repeat his year or retire as decided 
by thePromotion Committee, from whose decision there shall be no appeal. 


A student is not allowed supplementals in two major and one minor 
examination in any one session. He will be required to repeat his year 
or retire as decided by the Promotion Committee, but he may appear 
before the Promotion Committee to plead his case if it be decided that 
he should retire. 


A student in the final year may take a supplemental examination in 
one subject only at the end of the following September, but must present 
a certificate from the senior professor of the Department concerned that 
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he has taken at least three months’ extra tuition in this subject in one of 
the teaching hospitals of the McGill Faculty of Medicine. If he should 
fail in this supplemental examination, he must repeat the year of study 
and pass all the major examinations at the completion of the session. 


A student in the final year who fails in two subjects will not be per- 
mitted supplementals but must repeat the year or retire, as decided by the 
Promotion Committee, from whose decision there shall be no appeal. 


A student will not be allowed to repeat a year more than once nor may 
he repeat a subsequent year if such repetition has been due to failure in 
examinations, except on special recommendation of the Promotion Com- 
mittee, acting upon the motion of the representatives on the committee 
of the Department concerned. 


A student who has been permitted to repeat his year shall be required 
to make a C+ grade, which for this purpose is considered to be 65%, or 
he will not be permitted to continue his course. 


Examinations, tests, reviews, etc., may be held during the session by 
any Department in its time of instruction, provided that no more than 
twenty-four (24) hours’ notice is given. It is understood that such exami- 
nations, tests or reviews are conducted for the benefit of the student in 
order that he may have experience in the requirements of the sessional 
examinations, and further, that he and his teachers may know he is 
progressing in his studies. 


There shall be two Promotion Committees. The First Committee 
shall consist of representatives of the subjects of Anatomy, Biochemistry, 
Histology, Physiology, Pharmacology, Bacteriology, Parasitology, Path- 
ology, and Endocrinology, appointed by the Dean, and the Dean and the 
Secretary ex officio. This Committee shall pass on all cases of students 
who fail to satisfy examination requirements in the First and Second years. 
The second Committee shall consist of representatives of the Departments 
of Pathology, Bacteriology, Health and Social Medicine, Medicine, Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Paediatrics, and Psychiatry appointed 
by the Dean, and the Dean and the Secretary ex officio. This Committee 
shall pass on all cases of students who fail to satisfy examination require 
ments in the Third and Fourth years. 

All results of examinations will be given out by the Dean’s office, after 
they have been passed upon by the Promotion Committee. It is an 
absolute rule that no examination results shall be communicated by any 
other channel. 


The Faculty reserves the right to require the withdrawal of any — 
at any time if, in the opinion of his instructors, he is incompetent. Ther 
can be no appeal from this decision. 
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At the conclusion of each course, students are graded in five groups as 
follows: 
A=Excellent 
B =Good 
C=Fair 
D = Doubtful 
E =Failure 


In reporting the grading, the names of those students who attain “A” 
standing are arranged in order of merit; in all other grades the arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, 


By regulation of the Faculty of Medicine, a student is not permitted 
more than one “D”’ grade in the examinations of a single year. In the 
Presence of other “D” or “E” grades all “D” grades are automatically 
converted into failures by the Promotion Committees. 


The grade assigned to a student is based upon the results of the Final 
Examination, but the instructor also takes into account the record of 
the work done throughout the course. 


The quality of the English used by a candidate is taken into account 
in determining his standing in all examinations. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF M.D.,C.M, 


1. Every candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine and Master 
of Surgery in this University must be at least twenty-one years of age 
and of good moral character. 


2. He must have fulfilled all the requirements for entrance to the Faculty 
of Medicine and have attended courses of instruction for four full sessions 
of not less than eight months each in this University or in some other 
university, college or school of Medicine, approved by this University. 
(See page 1608.) 
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3. No one is permitted to become a candidate for the degree who has 
not attended at least two full sessions at this University. 
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4. Every candidate for the degree must have passed all of the required 
examinations in the subjects comprising the Medical course. 


5. He must have attended during at least three sessions of nine terms 
the practice of the Royal Victoria Hospital or the Montreal General 
Hospital, or of some other hospital (with not fewer than one hundred 
beds) approved by this University: and must have acted as clinical clerk 
for six months in Medicine and six months in Surgery and have fully 
reported upon at least ten medical and ten surgical cases. 
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6. He must also have attended during two terms the practice of the 


Maternity Hospital or other lying-in hospital approved by the University, 
and have acted as assistant in at least twenty cases. 


7, Every candidate must also have administered anaesthetics, under 
direction, at least six times, and have assisted at not less than six autopsies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR LICENCE 


Intending students are reminded that a University degree in Medicine 
does not in itself confer the right to practise the profession of medicine. 
In each Province of Canada and in each one of the United States the right 
of licensing is vested in a Licensing Body which has its special laws and 
requirements; in many cases a special standard of general education is 
insisted upon before beginning the study of medicine. One of the require- 
ments in several provinces is that the entrance qualifications of the student 
must be registered with the provincial licensing body for five years before 
a licence to practise can be obtained. 


N.B—In order that disappointment and loss of time may be avoided, 
the University requires Canadian students to register with the licensing 
body of their home province before beginning their medical course. 


Full information as to the requirements for registration in the various 
provinces may be obtained from the Registrars of the Provincial Medical 
Boards, as follows: 


QureBec—Dr. J. Paquin, 1896 Dorchester St. West, Montreal 25, P.Q. 


Ontario—Dr. H. McPhedran, 174 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ont. 


New Brunswick—Dr. J. M. Barry, 182 Princess St., Saint John, N.B. 


Nova Scorra—Dr. H. L. Scammell, 196 Atlantic St., Halifax, N.S: 
St., Charlotte: 


Prince Epwarp IsLtanD—Dr. R. G. Lea, 170 Fitzroy 
town, P.E.I. 


Manitopa—Dr. M. T. McFarland, 605 Medical Art 
Winnipeg, Man. 

AupErta—Dr. W. Bramley-Moore, 207 Alexandra Block, Edmont 
Alta. 


s Building, 


on, 


415 Birks Bldg., Saskatoon, Sask. 
1807 West 10th Avenue, 


SasKkATCHEWAN—Dr. G. N. Peacock, 
British Cotumpra—Dr. Lynn Gunn, 
Vancouver 9, B.C. 


' 1, Nfld. 
NEewFrouNDLAND—Dr. C. Macpherson, P.O. Box 5121, St. John’s, N 


PROFESSIONAL REGISTRATION 
— tee 
DOMINION REGISTRATION 


In order to take the examination of the Medical Council of Canada a 
candidate must have the licence of a Canadian province, or he must 
present a certificate from the Registrar of a Provincial Medical Board 
that he holds qualifications accepted and approved of by the Medical 
Board of that province. 


Full information may be obtained by writing to the Registrar, 77 
Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario, 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 


The entrance requirements in Medicine of this University are accepted 
by the General Medical Council of Great Britain. Graduates of this 
University who desire to register in England are exempted from any 
examination in preliminary education on production of the McGill 
Matriculation certificate. Certificates of this University for attendance 
at lectures, practical work, and clinics are also accepted by the various 
examining boards in Great Britain. 


Detailed information may be obtained from the Registrar, General 
Council of Medical Education and Registration, 44 Hallam Street, Port- 
land Place, London, W.1, England. 
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Courses of Instruction 


DEPARTMENT OF ANAESTHESIA 


Professor H. R. Grirritu, Chairman 
Wellcome Research Professor J. G. Rosson 


Assistant Professors W. G. CULLEN 
H. T. DAVENPORT 

R. S. FERGUSON 

R. G. B. GILBERT 

Aan B, NOBLE 


Lecturers P. R. BROMAGE 
GLADYS ELLISON 

J. J. Ketty 

P. E. O’SHAUGHNESSY 


Demonstrators E. W. LARKING 
D. J. L. MacWatt 

R. A. MILLAR 
A. N. MuUNGALL 
J. POWER 
SHERIDAN 


D. 
rau 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


A student in Medicine, before reaching that part of the curriculum which 
deals with anaesthesia, will have acquired during the earlier years at the 
university some incomplete, but important, knowledge of anaesthesia 
while taking the courses in anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, pharma- 
cology, and pathology. 

In the final year he attends thirteen “lectures” given by the personnel 
of the Department of Anaesthesia. At the beginning of each “lecture” a 
sound-film is shown which is followed by a panel discussion on the topic 


presented. 


The student is given advice on what to read. At the termination of 
these “lectures” a written examination is held. 


In the final year, also, each student is allocated for one week to the 


Department of Anaesthesia in one of the hospitals, and two more na in 

* . 2 Ss 
another, in these to learn as much as he may in that short time, as he doe 
the bidding of the anaesthetists and attends four well-planned lecture 


demonstrations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 


Professors C. P. LEBLonD, Chairman 
C. P. MARTIN 


Associate Professors S. M. BANFILL 
J. LANGMAN 


Assistant Professor Y. CLERMONT 
Hon, Lecturer E. W. WorKMAN 
Lecturers L. HELLER 


B. E. WALKER 


Th Lecturer to Dental Students G. A. BRABANT 


Lecturer in Dental Histology G. DouGLAs ARMSTRONG 


Demonstrator, Histology and Embryology M. Brarr 

hi Demonstrator, Histology H. Roor 
Teaching Fellow W. R. Kent 

Research Assistants C. E. Hooper 

H. IsLer 

H. PucHTLer 

H. VANCE 


RA) REQUIRED COURSES 

Me 1, GROSS ANATOMY 

[ Five hours lectures and fifteen hours laboratory work per week during 
the Autumn, Winter and Spring terms of the first medical year, 


2. NEURO-ANATOMY 
Four hours lecture and laboratory per week during the first term of 
the second year. Conducted with the co-operation of Dr. Francis 
McNaughton. This course is listed under the Department of Neurology 
and Neurosurgery as 2A Neuroanatomy. 
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3. APPLIED ANATOMY 


. ; P off 
One hour per week lecture during the Autumn, Winter and Spring | 
terms (Designed for graduate students and candidates for the Diploma hs 


in Surgery). 

Textbooks: Gray, Anatomy (English edition) or Cunningham, Text- 
Book of Anatomy. 

Practical Manuals: Le Gros Clark, Practical Anatomy, 2nd ed.; 
Buchanan, Manual of Anatomy; Johnston, Synopsis of Regional 
Anatomy. 

Optional Texts: Quain; Pirsal; Spalteholz, Atlas; Fraser, Anatomy of 
the Human Skeleton; Fraser and Robbins; Larsell; Ramson; E. E. Hewer, 
A Text-book of Histology; Anson, Atlas of Anatomy. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MEDICINE 
One hour per week from October. A presentation of selected clinical 
material, from the standpoint of the basic medical sciences. The sessions 
are correlated with the lectures given by the Departments of Anatomy, 
Biochemistry and Physiology, in rotation. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


The Department provides, as far as material will permit, facilities for 
advanced work or revision. The Chairman of the Department should be 
consulted by anyone wishing to undertake work of this nature. 


4. ADVANCED NEURO-ANATOMY 
Lecture and laboratory work on two evenings per week from October 
to December. By arrangement the course is held in the Neurological 
Institute under the direction of Dr. McNaughton. The class is limited 
to ten. The course consists of the construction of plasticine models of 
the brain, based on individual study of the brain and brain stem. 


5. PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Lectures and practical courses will be arranged for students when required. 


MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY 


REQUIRED COURSE 

6. HISTOLOGY 
The study of the histological structure of the body. Two hours lectures 
and six hours laboratory work per week during the first 28 weeks of the 
first medical year. 
Textbooks: Ham, Histology; Bailey, Text-Book of Histology; or Maximow 
and Bloom, Text-Book of Histology. 
Additional Reading: De Robertis, Nowinski, and Saenz, General 
Cytology; Cowdry, Text-Book of Histology. 


ELECTIVE COURSE 


7. EXPERIMENTAL MORPHOLOGY 
This course is divided into two parts which may be taken simultaneously 
or in successive years. 

(a) A seminar on theoretical problems of histology and histo- 
chemistry. One hour weekly. 

(b) A practical course on the planning of biological experiments, 
operative procedures on laboratory animals, histological techniques, 
histo-chemical reactions, radioactive elements (detection by radio- 
autographs and Geiger counter), photographic methods, etc. 2 hours 
lectures and 4 hours laboratory per week, 

The practical course is limited to 6 students per year. 


COURSES IN BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


EMBRYOLOGY 
REQUIRED COURSE 
8. THE STUDY OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENTAL ANATOMY 


Two hours per week lecture and two hours per week laboratory work 
during the second half of the first medical year. Topics emphasized are: 
the cardio-vascular, gastro-intestinal, uro-genital and nervous system; 
and the fetal membranes, Laboratory work consists of studying serial 
sections of the 10 mm, pig. In addition, a set of slides and models is placed 
on demonstration each week. 


Texts: Sections on embryology in Gray’s Anatomy or Cunningham, 
Textbook of Anatomy. Also Arey, Developmental Anatomy; Patton 


Human Embryology; Hamilton, Boyd and Mossman, Human Embry- 
ology. 


DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


Professor R. W. REED, Chairman 
Associate Professors : G. G. Karz 
J. W. STEVENSON 
Assistant Professors Frivz BLANK 
C. A. Buras 


GRACE GIRVIN 
K. F. Grrarp 
C. D. Ketty 

A. M. Masson 


Lecturers J. A. DE VRIEs 
E. MANKIEwIcz 

O. MorGANTE 

F..H. Prissick 

Ratssa SILov 
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All lectures and laboratory courses are given in the Department of f 
Bacteriology, Pathological Institute. y 
tly 

21, MEDICAL BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 1 


This course deals with the general principles of medical bacteriology and 
immunology. The lectures are concerned with the structure and physiol- 
ogy of bacteria, theories of infection and immunity and a systematic 
study of the pathogenic bacteria, viruses and rickettsiae. Laboratory work 
provides experience in the cultivation, isolation and identification of 


bacteria and Opportunity to observe their physiological and immunological 
properties. 


pi” 


Lectures and laboratory work during the first two trimesters of the 
Second year, 
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Texts: Zinsser, Testbook of Bacteriology, edited by Smith and Conant 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts). 10th ed.; Burrows W., Textbook of Micro- 
biology (Saunders), 16th ed.; Jawetz, Review of Medical Microbiology 
(Lange Medical Publications, Los Altos, California). 


References: T. M. Rivers, Viral and Rickettsial Infections of Man 
(Lippincott), 2nd ed.; R. J. Dubos, Bacterial and Mycotic Infections of 
Man (Lippincott), 2nd ed.; Rhodes and van Rooyen, Textbook of 
Virology (Nelson), 2nd ed.; S. Raffel, Immunity (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts). 


42. ADVANCED MICROBIOLOGY 
42b. IMMUNOLOGY 
44. BACTERIOLOGY READING COURSE AND THESIS 


OTHER COURSES 
The Department offers facilities for undergraduate and graduate training. 
See the announcements of the Faculty of Arts and Science and of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


Professors D. L. Tuomson, Chairman 
J. H. QuaASTEL 


Associate Professors O. F. DENSTEDT 
K. A. C, ELLIoTtT 
R. D. H. HEARD 


Assistant Professors M. SAFFRAN 
T. L. SoURKES 


Sessional Lecturers Esau HosEIN 
MARGARET PuRVIS 
P. G, SCHOLEFIELD 


FIRST YEAR 


BIOCHEMISTRY 1. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 9 a.m. (beginning in October). 


1L. Laboratory: Six hours a week October to February 
Professor Thomson 


try (Lange); 


Textbooks: Harper, Review of Physiological Chemis 
Fruton and Simmonds, General Biochemistry (Wiley). 
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COURSES IN HEALTH AND SOCIAL MEDICINE 


This course consists of the courses numbered 31, 32 (Endocrinology) 
and 33 (Nutrition) listed in the Announcement of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, which also lists more advanced courses offered by the Department. 


INTRODUCTION TO MEDICINE 


One hour per week from October. A presentation of selected clini 
material, from the standpoint of the basic medical sciences, The sessions 
are correlated with the lectures given by the Departments of Anatomy, 
Biochemistry, and Physiology, in rotation. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL MEDICINE 


Strathcona Professor R. P. Vivian, Chairman 


Associate Professors D. S. FLeminc 
C. W. MacMitian 


Assistant Professors MarIANn BAIN 
MarGaret E, Nix 


Lecturers E. H. BENsSLEY 
H. E. Burxe 

ETHEL CooKE 

W. H. CrutcKsHank 
J. E. DE BELLE 

A. MacLrop 

H. G. Ross 

W. STorRAR 

Mitton G. TownsEND 
J. G. TurNnER 
FREDERICK WIENER 


GRMBILA ALLSSES ALPS BRED >= Ww 


gut Demonstrators A. STEWART ALLEN 
EpitH M. Mankiewicz 

H, Aricta SLEDGE 59] 

fv 

a 

The Department provides two courses for undergraduates in the Faculty ber 


of Medicine—Public Health and Preventive Medicine, and Medical 
Jurisprudence and Toxicology. 


The course in Public Health and Preventive Medicine is begun in the 
autumn term of the Second 3 
of 1 hour each and 11 de 


r and contains, for each student, 40 lectures 


nonstrations or field trips or practice sessions 
2 


of 214 hours each, a total time of 671% hours. 


sia The lectures deal with Epidemiology as a medical science and with the 
application of epidemiological principles to the study of disease causation 
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and behaviour. Special emphasis is placed upon the influence of the 
environment upon health. Nutrition is also dealt with as a problem of 
ecology. Medical Statistics, including Vital Statistics, deals with census 
and estimated populations, registration, definition and computation of 
rates, and with statistical methods and techniques most frequently used 
in medical work. 

Field trips, demonstrations and practice sessions pertinent to the lecture 
material are arranged which include visits to a water plant anda provincial 
laboratory; a discussion period on vital statistics; and audio-visual 
demonstrations on milk and other foods. Four sessions are held in health 
education and 3 practice sessions in medical statistics are provided. 

A minor examination is held at the end of the Second year. 

The second part of the course in Public Health and Preventive Medicine 
is given in the Third year. This part contains 12 lectures given to the 
class as a whole at weekly intervals during the autumn term and 24 morn- 
ing sessions of 244 hours each, in each of the six week concentration periods 
provided in the curriculum. The total time for each student in the Third 
year is 72 hours. 

The lectures deal with the prevention and control of tuberculosis, indus- 
trial health services, exotic diseases, the principles of education and 
medical economics. 

The concentration periods are designed to provide an outline of the 
organization and activities of public health services in Canada and the 
operation of local or municipal public health programs, together with 
didactic material on the etiology, epidemiology and control of specific 
infectious diseases with demonstration and practice in the use of immu 
nizing agents. The concentration periods also contain the presentation 
of didactic material on health supervision policies for particular groups 
in the community with demonstration and discussion. One session 18 
held on hospital-interne relationships. 

A final examination is held at the end of the Third year. 

Text and Reference Books: Mustard, Introduction to Public Health; 
Leavell and Clark, Preventive Medicine; Maxcy, Rosenau, Preventive 


Medicine and Hygiene. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND TOXICOLOGY 
The course in Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology consists of some 
30 lectures, given to the class as a whole, in the spring term of the 
Second year. 


A. MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE 


Fifteen lectures on (a) legal status of physicians (b) oblig 


; ack ‘cations 
doctor to the state (c) professional secrecy—privileged communicati 


ation of the 
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(d) responsibility to the patient—implied and expressed contracts (e) 
physical examinations, surgical operations and consent (f) malpractice— 
civil, criminal (g) legal procedures—coroner’s court, other courts, medical 
witness (h) medico-legal aspects of death (i) personal identity in its 
medico-legal bearing (j) blood stains (k) wounds (1) pregnancy (m) abor- 
tion (n) infanticide (0) impotency and sterility (p) rape (q) medico-legal 
aspects of alcoholic intoxication (r) insanity. 


B. TOXICOLOGY 


(1) Acute Poisoning. Eleven lectures on (a) occurrence (b) modes of 
action of poisons and modifying factors (c) diagnosis and treatment of 
acute poisoning and (d) medico-legal considerations. 


(2) Industrial Toxicology. Four lectures on (a) dusts, fumes, smokes, 
mists, fogs and vapours (b) metal fume fever (c) arsenic, lead and mercury 
(d) carbon monoxide (e) organic compounds—aliphatic and aromatic 
hydrocarbons—halogenated, nitro, and amino derivatives (f) organic 
solvents (g) factors influencing selection of employees (h) early diagnosis 
of industrial poisoning. 


An examination is held at the end of Second year. 

Texts and Reference books: i. General: Buchanan, Text Book of Forensic 
Medicine and Toxicology; Glaiser, Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology; 
Kerr, Forensic Medicine; Littlejohn, Forensic Medicine; Long, The 
Physician and the Law; Gonzales, Vance and Helpern, Legal Medicine 
and Toxicology; McNally, Toxicology; Sydney Smith, Forensic Medicine; 
Sydney Smith and Glaister, Recent Advances in Forensic Medicine; 
Taylor, Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence. 

li, Industrial Toxicology: Wampler, Principles and Practice of Indus- 
trial Medicine; Garfarer, Manual of Industrial Hygiene; Henderson and 
Haggard, Noxious Gases: Jacobs, Toxicity of Industrial Organic Solvents 
—Report no. 80, Medical Research Council, Industrial Health Research 
Board, G.B.; Hunter, Industrial Toxicology. 


HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


Professor Lioyp G, STEVENSON 


WGRABUA ALASVESARRSET RED? wa 
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REQUIRED COURSES 
1. INTRODUCTORY COURSE (First year) 
A series of 8 lectures given during the first month of the medical course 
to provide an historical orientation to the student entering upon the 
study of medicine, 


2. HISTORY OF MEDICINE (Fourth year), 
A series of 24 lectures providing a chronological survey of the history of 
medicine and a consideration of the history of some major diseases. A 
weekly lecture during Fall and Winter terms. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INVESTIGATIVE MEDICINE 


Professor J. S. L. Browne, Chairman 
Lecturers INGE DyRENFURTH 
C. J. P. Grroup 

N. KALANT 


The Department offers courses leading to the degrees of M.Sc. and Ph.D. 
in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research and provides research 
facilities for these students or for other persons proceeding to graduate 
degrees, diplomas or for other qualified individuals. 


The courses and the direction of research in this department are given 
in close collaboration with the Department of Experimental Medicine 
and members of either department give lectures and direct the research 
of graduate students registered in the other. 


Students may work either in the Medical Building or in one of a number 
of hospitals depending on the type of work done (clinical or laboratory) 
or upon the individual directing the research, Part of the function of the 
department is the correlation of clinical investigation being done at 
various hospitals. 


Students holding either the M.D. or B.Sc. degree or its equivalent may 
enter the department provided that their standing is acceptable. For 
the list of courses and further details see the Calendar of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


Professor 
RONALD V. CHRISTIE, Chairman 


Associate Professors 


D. V. BATES J. G. HowLett 
D. G. CAMERON J. F. McIntos# 
NeIL FEENEY H. S. MircHELt 
C. W. FULLERTON J. H. PALMER 
W. H. P. Hitt Bram ROSE 


M. M. HorrMANN 


Assistant Professors 


L. J. ADAMs K. R. MACKENZIE 
J. C. Beck J. F. MEAKINS 
R. C. BENNETTS C. J. PATTEE 


H. E. BuRKE H. N. SEGALL 


Assistant Professors—(cont’d) 
G. A. CopPInG 
L. G. JOHNSON 
W. R. KENNEDY 
Louis LowENSTEIN 


Lecturers 
MICHAEL ARONOVITCH 
C. S. BARKER 
W. Bautp 
F. M. Bourne 
J. O. W. BRABANDER 
R. A. CLEGHORN 
H. I. CRAMER 
P. A. Epwarps 
A. F, FowLer 
B. L. Frank 
ALEC GoRDON 
G. W. HaLrenny 
R. G. M. HArRBERT 
Ceci Harris 


Demonstrators 


e (uete Eva ARENDT 
C. M. BALttem 
Davip Barza 
R. G, BAXTER 
T. A. Brown 
LAUDER BRUNTON 
Lioyp CASWELL 
PARKER CHESNEY 
WILLIAM CoHEN 
S. R. Cooper 
3ASIL CUDDIEY 
J. H. Darracu 
S. EIDINGER 
ALLEN GOLD 
T. R. HALE 
G. E. Joron 
W. A. R. Larnc 
A. W. Lapin 
WILFRED LEITH 
B. A. LEviran 
P. N. MacDrermor 
A. D. MacDonaLp 


COURSES IN MEDICINE 


F. M. Smira 
S. R. TownsEND 
R. V. Warp 


LesTER McCatitum 
ELEANOR McGarry 
R. D. McKenna 
W. G. McLecitan 
C. J. MALLoy 

IAN MILNE 

T. L. QurintIN 

W. S. RopGER 
LORNE SHAPIRO 
MurrRAY STALKER 
A. T, THom 

P. G. WEIL 

G. E. Wicut 


C. C. MacponaLp 
D. J. MacIntosH 
D. G. Mackay 
MELviIn McQuitry 
D. M. Marcus 
Joun Martin 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


R. O. MorGen 
Myron Norkin 
J. AP. Pare 

R. E. G. PLace 
BERNARD POLLAK 
J. S. Poison 

E. A. S. Retp 

R. G. Rose 

Jack H. Rusin 
C. H. Stacey 

R. L. StANFORD 
JosErpH WENER 
D. H. WoopHousE 
J..C. G. Youne 
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THERAPEUTICS 


Associate Professors 
C. W. FULLERTON R. R. Forsey 


Lecturers 
G. H. Fisk B. L. FRANK 


DERMATOLOGY 


Associate Professors 


Assistant Professors G. E. CRAIG 
FREDERICK KALZ 
B. D. USHER 


Lecturers C. J. FouRNIER 
D. S. MitcHELL 


Demonstrators M. S. CoHEN 
PAULA SCHOPFLOCHER 
P. P. TELNER 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


Associate Professors E. H_ BENSLEY 
ELEANOR H. VENNING 


Assistant Professor A. SEHON 


THE CURRICULUM IN THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


FOREWORD 


The object of the following courses is to impart a sound knowledge of 
the principles of general medicine in the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease, to afford a knowledge of the technique, and, above all, so to ae 
the student that he will be enabled to cultivate the faculty of critical 
judgment. The mere instruction, of itself, is regarded as but a part of 
the course, while the personal contact of students, teachers, and patients 
throughout the final years is of prime importance. 


The close correlation of physiology, anatomy, and biochemistry with 


clinical medicine is emphasized—not only in the pre-clinical years; but 
later in hospital and laboratory—thus affording students 4 modern 
scientific medical training. The importance of regarding the patient a 
a person is emphasized throughout. 


COURSES IN MEDICINE 


Unusual facilities are afforded at the Royal Victoria Hospital and at 
the Montreal General Hospital where there are extensive laboratories 
for the study of disease in all its phases. Excellent clinical facilities are 

Fos afforded at both these hospitals, as well as by affiliation with other insti- 
tutions, 


Liu The University lectures and Theatre Clinics are open to students of 
all years. The final examinations may cover any portion of the realm of 
internal medicine and its various branches of which the examiners may 
deem it proper that a graduating student should be cognizant, 


REQUIRED COURSES 
SECOND YEAR 


COURSE II 1—INTEGRATION OF PHYSIOLOGY, BIOCHEMISTRY, AND ANATOMY 
WITH MEDICINE 


Time—Last two terms of Second year: one lecture or clinic a week in the 
second term—two lectures a week and one amphitheatre clinic in the 
third term. 


Place—Medical Building. Montreal Neurological Institute Theatre. 


Subject Material—This course covers in a systematic manner the devia- 
tions from the normal of the physiological and biochemical functions. 
These are correlated so as to explain symptoms and signs which may be 
found on physical examination as detected by clinical methods dealt with 
in Course II 2. This course is so interpreted as to give the student a 
panoramic view of these disturbances with a proper perspective. 


COURSE II 2—a PRACTICAL COURSE IN CLINICAL METHODS 
poe Time—Second and third terms of Second year. 


Place—Outpatient Departments of the Royal Victoria, Montreal General, 
and Queen Mary Veterans Hospitals. 


SERBIA ALLS. ALR WhiD= wa 


Subject—Practical instruction 4 hours a week on Normal and Abnormal 
Physical Signs and one amphitheatre clinic, the latter at the Montreal 
General Hospital. 


——— “a 
——- 


courRsE IIT 3—LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS 
Time—Last term of Second year. 
Place—Medical Building. 


Subject—Instruction and practice 2 periods a week in microscopy as 
applied to clinical medicine. Professor McIntosh and Assistants 
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THIRD YEAR 
course II] 4—AMPHITHEATRE CLINICS IN GENERAL MEDICINE 
Time—Once weekly throughout year. 
Place—Alternately at the Royal Victoria and the Montreal General 
Hospitals. 
Subject—Demonstration and discussion of cases illustrating certain 
disease processes. 


courRsE IJ] 5—BEDSIDE CLINICS AND PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


Time—Twice weekly during the medical term. 
Place—The Royal Victoria and the Montreal General Hospitals. 


couRSE III 6—CLINICO-PATHOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
Time—Weekly during the medical term. 
Place—The Royal Victoria and the Montreal General Hospitals. 


coursE III 7—CASE REPORTING 
During the trimester in Medicine students will be assigned patients in 
the wards. They will be required to write case histories, make a general 
examination, note progress, and do such laboratory investigations as 


are within their scope and have access to all other Laboratory and 
X-Ray findings. Teaching Fellows will be available to assist students 
in this work. 


couRSE III 8—A PRACTICAL COURSE IN DISEASES OF METABOLISM AND ENDO- 


CRINOLOGY 
Time—Weekly during the medical term. 
Place—The Royal Victoria and the Montreal General Hospitals. 
Subject—This course consists of weekly Ward Rounds in the two Hospitals. 
coursE II] 9—THERAPEUTICS 
A course of 20 lectures on the principles of therapeutics and on the treat: 
ment of various diseases for which clinical material is not readily available. 


In addition to the above courses General Ward Rounds are held once 


a week at each Hospital for students reporting in Medicine. 


FOURTH YEAR 

coursE IV 10—AMPHITHEATRE CLINICS IN GENERAL MEDICINE 
Time—Once a week throughout the year. 
Place—Alternately at the Royal Victoria and Montreal General Hospitals. 


Subject—Demonstration and discussion of case 
plicated cases as compared to the Third year. 


s illustrating more come 


COURSES IN MEDICINE 


couRsE IV 11—BsEDsIDE CLINICS AND PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 


Time—Twice weekly during the medical term. 


Place—Wards of the Royal Victoria and the Montreal General Hospitals. 


CouRSE IV 12—cLINICAL PATHOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
Time—Once a week during the medical term. 


Place—The Royal Victoria and the Montreal General Hospitals. 


COURSE IV 13—cLINICAL THERA PEUTICS—PRACTICAL BEDSIDE INSTRUCTION 
Time—Once a week during the medical term. 


Place—The Royal Victoria and the Montreal General Hospitals. 


CouRSE IV 14—a COURSE OF LECTURES IN MEDICINE 
Time—One period a week throughout the year. 
Place—Medical Building. 


Subject—Lectures in General Medicine to give a panorama of the subject. 


CouRsE IV 15—a course oF 14 LECTURES IN DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 
Place—Medical Building. 


CouURSE IV 16—DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY—PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
Time—Twice a week during one term. 
Place—The Montreal General and Royal Victorial Hospitals, 


KRRASSTSAL Bak Wha D wi 


Course IV 17—rTHERAPEUTICS 


Eight theatre clinics to be given in the Teaching Hospitals during the a 
course of the year. Therapeutic aspects will be correlated with other oa 
aspects of disease. 9 
couRSE IV 18—casE REPORTING hy 
As in Third year during the medical term. Students will be expected to ssl 

e . P : : ° gy 

devote much of their time during the medical term observing on, the rf 


wards or outdoor of the Teaching Hospital to which they are assigned, 
writing case reports, and following the progress of their cases with care. 
Teaching Fellows will be available to assist students in this work. 


Place—Wards and Outdoor of the Royal Victoria and Montreal General 
Hospitals. 


An effort is made to enable the student in the Fourth year to take 
' an active part in the care of the patient, both in the wards and in the 
Me Out-door Clinics, 
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TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


The following books have been classified under general headings and 
are merely suggestions from which the student may choose according 
to his own needs. The list is not intended to be exclusive; there are 
other text books which the student may prefer. The list of reference books 
is given for information. 


Clinical and Laboratory Methods and Physical Diagnosis: Brost, Physical 
Diagnosis; Cabot and Adams, Physical Diagnosis; Gradwohl, Clinical 
Laboratory Methods and Diagnosis; Hutchison and Hunter, Clinical 
Methods; Major, Physical Diagnosis; McGill University, Guide to 
Medical Case Reporting; A Syllabus of Laboratory Examination in 
Clinical Diagnosis, edited by Thomas H. Ham (Harvard Press); Todd and 
Sanford, Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Methods; Leopold, Principles 


and Methods of Physical Diagnosis; Walker, Physical Diagnosis. 


Physio-Pathology: Best and Taylor, The Physiological Basis of Medical 
Practice; Bodansky and Bodansky, Biochemistry of Disease; Canterow 
and Trumper, Clinical Biochemistry, 4th ed.; Gray, Clinical Chemical 
Pathology; McLeod, Physiology in Modern Medicine; Peters and Van 
Slyke, Quantitative Clinical Chemistry, Vol. I, Interpretations; Sodeman, 
Pathologic Physiology; Wright, Applied Physiology. 


General Medicine: Cecil, Text Book of Medicine; Christian, Principles 
and Practice of Medicine; Conybeare, Text Book of Medicine; Harrison, 
Principles of Internal Medicine; Meakins, Practice of Medicine; Tidy, 
General Medical Text Book; Yater, Fundamentals of Internal Medicine. 


Differential Diagnosis: Savill, System of Clinical Medicine; Yater, 


Symptoms and Diagnosis 


Dermatology and Syphilology: McKenna, Text Book of Dermatology: 
Tobias, Advances in Dermatology; Walker and Percival, Introduction 
to Dermatology. 


Miscellaneous Reference Books: Duncan, Diseases of Lasser 
Cheney, Medical Management of Gastro-Intestinal Disorders; Jos * 
Diabetic Manual; McLester, Nutrition and Diet in Health and Diseases 


Moore, Syphilology; Sutton and Sutton, Disorders of the Skin; Ormsby 


and Montgomery, Diseases of the Skin; Cooke, Allergy, Theory an 
Practice; White, Heart Disease; Dressler and Roesler, An Atlas , 
Electrocardiography; Friedberg, Diseases of the Heart; Taussigs ah 
genital Malformation of the Heart; Wintrobe, Clinical Heaney 
Whitby and Britton, Disorders of the Blood; Rubin, Diseases of tH 
Chest; Soskin, Progress in Clinical Endocrinology. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY AND NEUROSURGERY 


Chairman WILDER PENFIELD 
Professor of Neurology and Neurosurgery THEODORE RASMUSSEN 
Professor of Neurosurgery WILLIAM ConE 
Professor of Experimental Neurology HERBERT JASPER 
Associate Professor of Neurology FRANcIs McNauGHTon 
Associate Professor of Experimental Neurology K. A. C, ELtiorr 
Associate Professor of Neurological Radiology DonaLtp McRarE 
Assistant Professor of Neurology J. B. R. CosGrove 


D. L. Ltoyp Smitru 
PRESTON RogpB 

W. F. T. Tattow 
A. W. YouneG 
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Assistant Professors of Neurosurgery Harrop ELiorr 
ARTHUR ELVIDGE 


Lecturers in Neurology BERNARD GRAHAM 
D. E. Howey 
REUBEN RABINOVITCH 


Lecturers in Neurosurgery GILLES BERTRAND 
LAMAR ROBERTS 


Lecturer in Electroencephalography PIERRE GLOOR 
Lecturer in Experimental Neurology HANNA Papprus bi 
5s) 
Lecturer in Clinical Psychology BRENDA MILNER Li 
pn 

Demonstrator in Neurology IRvING HELLER 

Demonstrators in Neurosurgery RANKIN Hay 


VICTOR KLEIDER 
Mark Rayport 


Demonstrator in Neuropathology WARREN SIGHTS 


Demonstrator in Electroencephalography Lewis HENDERSON 
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Fellows of the Montreal Neurological Institute: 


J. ANTONIO AGUILAR Huca McDona.p 
Mary JANE AGUILAR ENRIQUE RAMON MOLINER 
Hans BAMMER Joun C, PACE 
Emit BERGER PHANOR L, PEROT 
CHARLES BRANCH Mirsuo Numoto 
DANIEL BRITCHETTI Jack ORBACH 
ALEXANDER DE WILLEBOIS ARMANDO ORTIZ 
LIsELOTTE GERHARDT GIANFRANCO RICCI 
A. MaxwEtt HousE Bice Ricct 
Kiruya IwaMa Hucx SAMSON 
Joun C. KENNADY Cuun-JEN SHIn 
Etutis B, KEENER ANTONE TARAZ 
Yoon Bom Kim GorDon THOMPSON 
RicHARD LENDE CHEN TSAI 
Joun Litvak VINCENZO VALENTINO 
A. RoBERT MARTIN DANICA VANECEK 


SECOND YEAR 
2A ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS system (Anatomy 


2 and Physiology 2). Two hours lecture, two hours laboratory and 
one hour demonstration per week, during the first term. 


This is one course, given by the Departments of Anat- 
omy, Neurology and Neurosurgery, and Physiology. 
Professors McNaughton and Jasper 


NEUROLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PHYSIOPATHOLOGY. 2 lectures. Department 
of Medicine, Course II, 1. Professor Rasmussen 


2 theatre 


NEUROLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Dr, Tatlow 


clinics. M.G.H. Department of Medicine. 


THIRD YEAR 
3A SURVEY OF NEUROLOGY AND NEUROSURGERY. 23 lectures. 
8:45 to 9:40. M.N.I. Amphitheatre. 
Professors Rasmussen, McNaughton and staff 


Saturdays, 


FOURTH YEAR 


4A NEUROLOGICAL AND NEUROSURGICAL ciinics. 19 lecture clinics. 
Saturdays, 10:00 to 11:00. M.N.1. Amphitheatre. 
Professors Cone, Robb and staff 


COURSES IN NEUROLOGY AND NEUROSURGERY 


4B-1 CLINICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. R.V.H. Outpatient Department, Monday 
and Thursday*, 2:00 to 3:00, Professor McNaughton and Assistants 


4C-1 NEUROLOGY WARD CLASSES. Wednesdays, 8:45 to 9:45 a.m. M.N.I. 


Pas (R.V.H. group) Professor McNaughton and Assistants 

ts 4B-2 CLINICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. M.G.H. Outpatient Department. Mon- 

I and days and Fridays, 2:00 to 3:00. Dr. Tatlow and Assistants 
4C-2 

4D-1 NEUROSURGERY WARD CLASSES. M.N.I. (R.V.H. group) Mondays, 

1:00 to 2:00. Professor Cone and Assistants 

4D-2 NEUROSURGERY WARD CLASSES. M.N.I. (M.G.H. group) Thursdays, 

; 1:00 to 2:00. Professor Elvidge and Assistants 

a, 4E-1 NEUROLOGY sEMINAR. Wednesdays, 2:00 to 3:00. M.N.I. (M.G.H. 

group) Professor McNaughton and Assistants 


4E-2 NEUROLOGY SEMINAR. M.G.H. Outpatient Department. Fridays, 
3:00 to 4:00. (M.G.H. group) Dr. Tatlow and Assistants 


Fourth year students in Medicine at the Royal Victoria Hospital are 
assigned some neurological cases in the Montreal Neurological Institute 
for case reporting. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


A, SEMINAR IN NEUROANATOMY, M.N.I, 

1. This course in given in combination with course Med. 2A “Anatomy 
SS and Physiology of the Central Nervous System”—September to end 
oot, 1 of November. 


Additional graduate seminars will be held co-ordinated with Course B. 


Graduate students are expected to pass the same examination which 
is given in undergraduate course Med, 2A, but with higher standing, 


GEABLLA ARLASSAS AL BST “BRED > ww 


and to act as demonstrators, Professor McNaughton af] 
fe 
2. Advanced Neuroanatomy for selected group; brain modelling, begin- Pi 


ning in January; times to be arranged. Professor McNaughton 


B. SEMINAR IN NEUROPHYSIOLOGY. 
This course is given in two parts, (1) lectures and examination together 


(sie 

ie with undergraduate course Med. 2A ‘Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Central Nervous System” and (2) weekly seminars and demonstrations 
co-ordinated with Course A (4 months, beginning in December), Mon- 
days, 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. Professor Jasper 


*Two Thursdays per month only. 
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C. COLLOQUIUM IN CLINICAL NEUROLOGY. 


1 hour weekly, clinics and lectures, Wednesdays, 5:00 p.m. M.N.I. 
(9 months). Staff and Visiting Lecturers 


SEIZURE MECHANISMS AND CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION: CLINICAL ELECTRO- 
ENCEPHALOGRAPHIC, AND ROENTGENOGRAPHIC CONFERENCE, 
M.N.I. 114 hours weekly (9 months). 

Professors Penfield, Rasmussen, Jasper, McNaughton and McRae 


OUTLINE OF NEUROCHEMISTRY, 
Lectures and demonstrations, M.N.I. (2 months, beginning in April), 
Mondays 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. Professor Elliott 


DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 


Professor G. B. MauGuHan, Chairman 
Associate Professor C. V. WarRD 


Assistant Professors W. R. Foote 
J. P. A. Latour 
K. T. MACFARLANE 
ELEANOR PERCIVAL 
G. A. Smmpson 
G, J. STREAN 
Lecturers 
Myer HENDLEMAN J. H. RoUTLEDGE 
J. L. MACARTHUR D. W. SPARLING 
JHOMAS PRIMROSE 


Demonstrators 
P. R. BLAHEY FE. A. MAcCALLuM 
H. B. BourNE Harry OXORN 
J. R. Dopps JosEPH PORTNUFF 
GracE DONNELLY F. J. TWEEDIE 
Smon GOLD M. H. V. YounG 


The course is arranged to impart a practical knowledge of Obstetrics; 
Gynaecology, and the Care of the New-born. The value of close obser- 
vation of the patient inthe normal and the abnormal state ig stressed. 
ital for two weeks, 
till discharge from 
he Women's 
during this 


The privilege of serving as an interne in the hosp 
treating the patients from the time of admission 
hospital, is an ideal arrangement. Rooms are provided in t 
Pavilion where the students may reside, in groups of five, 
period. Individual instruction Is given by the Staff. 
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COURSES IN OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 


REQUIRED COURSES 
SECOND YEAR— 


Twelve lectures are given as an introduction to the subject. These lectures 
are on the anatomy and physiology of the genital tract. The physiology 
of pregnancy is also described. 


Professor Maughan and Drs. Primrose and Latour 
THIRD YEAR— 
OBSTETRICS 


1. Twenty-eight lectures to teach the fundamentals of pregnancy, labour, 
and the puerperium. Senior members of the Staff 


2. Eighteen demonstrations of obstetrical palpation and manikin instruc- 
tion to illustrate the diagnosis and management of normal and abnormal 


presentations, Members of Staff 
3. Six clinics in the caseroom or wards to teach the care of the patient 
in the hospital. Members of Staff 


4. Six seminars on principles and theory of obstetrics. Members of Staff 
S. Six classes to demonstrate the care of the newborn. 
Professor Aubrey K. Geddes and Assistants 
GYNAECOLOGY 


1. Five lectures to describe the more common gynaecological diseases. 
Professor Ward and Assistants 


2. Thirty-six demonstrations or lectures at the bedside or in the out- 
patient department, to demonstrate the diagnosis and treatment of 
gynaecological disorders. Professor Ward and Assistants 


FOURTH YEAR— 
OBSTETRICS 


1. Thirty-four clinical demonstrations to illustrate the management of 
obstetrical complications. Progessor Maughan 


2. Group ward rounds once a week to present the current interesting 
cases, Professor Maughan and Dr. Primrose 
3. Twenty-four hours in bedside clinics and the caseroom to teach the 
management of the obstetrical patient. Senior members of the Staff 
4. Facilities are presented for attending sixteen antenatal clinics, 
Members of the Staff 


5. Four hours of Manikin instruction. Members of the Staff 
6. Four lectures on Newborn Paediatrics together with eight demonstra- 
tions in the nurseries, Professor A. K. Geddes and Assistants 
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GYNAECOLOGY 


4. Twelve bedside clinics to be given in the gynaecology wards. 
Senior members of the Staff 


2. Eight lecture-demonstrations in Gynaecological Pathology. 
Dr. Latour and Assistants 


3. Four hours of clinical instruction are given on the diagnosis and 
treatment of genital cancer. Dr. Latour 


4. Facilities are extended for attending sixteen gynaecology outpatient 
clinics. Members of the Staff 


5. Four revision seminars on Clinical Endocrinology. 
Members of the Staff 


Obstetrics Text and Reference Books: Beck, Obstetrical Practice; De 
Lee-Greenhill, Principles and Practice of Obstetrics; Eastman, Textbook 
of Obstetrics; Gibbard, Textbook of Midwifery; W. Shaw, Textbook of 
Midwifery. 


Gynaecology Text and Reference Books: Curtis-Huffman, Textbook of 
Gynaecology; Novak, Textbook of Gynaecology; Shaw, Wilfred, Text- 
book of Gynaecology; Ten Teachers, Diseases of Women. 


DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Professor Joun C. Locke, Chairman 
Associate Professor BENJAMIN ALEXANDER 
Assistant Professor J. V. V. NICHOLLS 


Lecturers L. S. S. KirsCHBERG 
D. W. McDonaLD 

WILLIAM TURNBULL 

R. J. VIGER 


Demonstrators S. T. ADAMS 
R. A. BouURNE 

J. B. Conroy 

Hucs DuNCcAN 

H. Wyatt Laws 

Sean B. MuRPHY 

R. W. PEARMAN 


The undergraduate work in Ophthalmology, which is designed to meet 


the needs of a well-trained general practitioner, embraces the following 
courses in the Third and Fourth years of the Medical course: 
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COURSES IN OTO-LARYNGOLOGY 


THIRD YEAR 
lon 1. ROUTINE EXAMINATION OF THE EYE 
Sevier nei In this work the class in small groups is drilled in the various tests in the 


routine examination of the eye, every effort being made to demonstrate 
methods which, though simple, are adequate and call for the minimum 
outlay for equipment. Instruction in the use of the ophthalmoscope and 
wou ele familiarization with the appearance of the normal fundus of the eye are 
re an important feature of this preliminary course, 

Five hours, 


2. LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS TO ENTIRE CLASS 
This course, variously illustrated, covers the general principles and the 
systematic side of the subject. It has been designed to furnish a back- 
ground of essential information for the clinical work of the final year, 
Ten hours, 


FOURTH YEAR 
CLINICAL OPHTHALMOLOGY 


This teaching is conducted in the Ophthalmic clinics and wards of the 
Montreal General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. The class is divided 
into groups of ten, each group receiving twenty-five hours instruction. 


x= ALPS WED? wu 
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4 
Ocular problems that are of greatest moment in general practice are if 
discussed, This includes the external diseases of the eye, the main oph- oa 
thalmological findings in systemic disorders, affections of the nervous ey 


Y system, and as far as possible a co-relation of the clinical and histological 
ocular changes. 

Ne Textbooks: May and Worth, Gifford, Wolff, Diseases of the Eye. 

yx AE Reference books: Duke-Elder. 


GEBEA A 


DEPARTMENT OF OTO-LARYNGOLOGY 


of 
Professor W. J. McNALLy, Chairman i 
Assistant Professors E. E. ScHARFE ty 
G. E. TREMBLE 
Lecturers H. E. McHuca 


F, W. SHAVER 
E. A. Sruart 


Demonstrators J. D. BAxTER 
ARNOLD GRossMAN 

R. W. Hype 

E. Joun Smita 
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Instruction in Oto-Laryngology is given to students of the Third and 
Fourth years and is designed to meet the needs of the general practitioner, 


The clinical courses are carried on in the wards and out-patient 
departments of the Montreal General and the Royal Victoria Hospitals, 
where the large clinics afford the students ample opportunity of receiving 
practical instruction. In these two hospitals there are about fifty beds 
set apart for this specialty. 

The practical work is conducted in small groups so that personal 
instruction and supervision are given to each student. 


Medical motion pictures are used as a supplement to the class-room 
lecture and clinical demonstration. 


THIRD YEAR 


A course of 6 demonstrations is given to students of the Third year. 
These demonstrations deal with the normal anatomy of the ear, 108, 
and throat, and with methods of examination. The students are required 
to examine the patients and recognize the normal and common patho- 
logical conditions of the ear, nose, and throat. Ward rounds are made 


to illustrate the pre- and post-operative methods of treatment. 


Lecture Course: 
Je class. Special 


Twelve practical illustrated lectures are given to the who >P 
| practitioner 


emphasis is laid on those surgical procedures which the genera 
should be capable of performing. 
the bronchoscopé 


Instruction will be given on the practical value of 
bronchial tree 


in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the tracheo- 
and the oesophagus. 


FOURTH YEAR 


s me : oa dle : : sand 
Sixteenclinicaldemonstrationsaregiven in theout-patientdepartment 
wards of the hospitals. The students are expected to examine the pa 


andreport onthem. Differential diagnosis and treatment is stressed. 
Text and Reference Books: Ballenger, A Manual of Otology, el 
i and Throa 


and Laryngology (Macmillan); Geo. D. Wolfe, Ear, Nose, and 
(Lippincott); W. Wallace Morrison, Diseases of the Nose, Throat, al 
Ear (McAinsh); Jackson and Jackson, Diseases of the Nose, Throat, 
Ear (W. B. Saunders) ; Chevalier Jackson, Bronchoscopy; Ocsophasrer 
and Gastroscopy (W. B. Saunders); Sir St. Clair Thomson and 73 
Diseases of the Nose and Throat (McAinsh). Logan furan Dise 
of the Nose, Throat, and Ear, Edited by Douglas Guthrie. 
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COURSES IN PAEDIATRICS 
— Oo EeeeesesesesSsSsesesS 
DEPARTMENT OF PAEDIATRICS 


Professor ALAN Ross, Chairman 
Associate Professors R. L. DENTON 
A. K. GEpDEs 

JESSIE SCRIVER 


Assistant Professors A. L. JoHNson 
P. N. MacDEermot 
E. M. Worpen 


Lecturers H. L. Bacau 
BEN BENJAMIN 


Demonstrators HELEN BRICKMAN 
D. K. CLoce 

T. A. Cowan 

S. I. DousILet 

F. CLARK FRASER 

Victor C. GoLDBLOoM 

ELEANOR HARPUR 

Davip KLEIN 

FRANCES McCay 

D. R. McCrmmmon 


BRED Ww 
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G. H. NicKERSON , 
J. H. O'NEILL ps 
SyDNEY PEDVIS A 


FREDERICK SHIPPAM 
HyMAN SuRCHIN 

W. W. TipMarsH 

S. J. USHER 

IsOBEL WRIGHT 


Aaa K 


Teaching Fellows J. S. CHARTERS ig 
R. B. GoLtpBLoom f 
ny 


PIERRE SENECAL 


REQUIRED COURSES 

LECTURES 

1, (a) CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
In the course of fourteen periods with the First year class, a child psy- 
chiatrist and a pediatrician collaborate at each session in presenting 
various aspects of child development from the prenatal period to adoles- 
cence. With the aid of patients and appropriate films, human relations 
and their development are discussed from the broadest possible point 
of view. 
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(b) An introductory course of 12 lectures in the winter term of the 
Second year covering physical and mental development of the infant and 
child, the bases of nutritional requirements of the growing child, mineral 
and water metabolism, the embryology of congenital defects. 

(c) A series of 36 lectures once weekly during the Third year designed 
to cover the various aspects of Diseases of Children; Nutrition, Hygiene, 
Infections and Communicable Diseases, Preventive Medicine, etc. Staff 


2. DISEASES OF THE NEWBORN: ROYAL VICTORIA MONTREAL MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL 
(a) A weekly clinic demonstration to groups of students of the Third 
year during their obstetrical quarter. 
(b) A weekly lecture to groups of Fourth year students during their 
four weeks in Obstetrics. 
(c) A bi-weekly demonstration in the nurseries to the group of Fourth 


year students in residence during their four weeks in Obstetrics. 
Professor Geddes and Stof 


3. CLINICAL PAEDIATRICS 
(a) During the Third year the class is divided into groups, each an 
devoting the mornings of six weeks to clinical instruction at the Montrea 


Children’s Hospital. Work is divided between the wards and the out 
patient department. 
(b) Groups during the final year spend four weeks entirely at 


Children’s Hospital as clinical clerks and taking part in bedside ba 
Sta 


the Montreal 


conferences. : 
(c) Care and feeding of the normal infant, immunization pe, 
preventive paediatrics; Child Health clinics. Stay 
(d) Infectious Diseases. 

A series of demonstrations to groups of student 
infectious diseases is given at the Alexandra Hospit 
instruction of the final year. ; 
Textbooks: Holt and McIntosh, Diseases of Infancy and Childhood 
Mitchell and Nelson, Diseases of Infants and Children; Ellis, Diseases 
of Infancy and Childhood; Paterson, McCreary et al, Pediatrics. 


Reference Books: Brenneman, Practice of Pediatrics; Gamble, he 
cellular Fluids; Smith, Physiology of the New Born mag We 
Pediatric X-Ray Diagnosis; Windle, Physiology of the ‘ex fie 
Child Psychiatry; Wilkins, The Diagnosis and Treatment of : bor 
Disorders in Childhood and Adolescence; Talbot, Sobel, eS 
Crawford, Functional Endocrinology; Ford, Diseases of paces 
System in Infancy, Childhood and Adolescence; Gesell, The Em dical 
of Behaviour; DeSanetis and Varga, Handbook of Pesiaie 
Emergencies; Green and Richmond, Pediatric Diagnosis. 


s on the common 
al as part of the 
Professor Worden 
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COURSES IN PATHOLOGY 
SO 
DEPARTMENT OF PARASITOLOGY 


Professor T. W. M. Cameron, Chairman 
Associate Professor DONALD FAIRBAIRN 
Assistant Professors R. P. HaRPuR 


L. K. Wuirren 


Lecturer EUGENE MEEROVITCH 

REQUIRED COURSES 4 
SECOND YEAR A 
y 
2A. HUMAN PARASITOLOGY get 
This course on the animal parasites of man (protozoa, helminths, and 
arthropods) comprises about 50 hours of instruction. Special attention Pp 

is given to parasites found in North America, their diagnosis, bionomics, 
and pathogenesis as well as to the more important animal vectors of € 
disease. Exotic forms are more briefly discussed. In the practical class, af 
each student examines all the important species as well as the lesions L 
caused by them. ¢ 
First term—Two lectures and one laboratory period per week. 4 
: 
ELECTIVE COURSES H' 
The Department not only provides facilities for advanced research oo 
work at the Institute of Parasitology, but offers didactic courses in A 


general and comparative parasitology and courses leading to the de- 
grees of M.Sc., and Ph.D. (See Announcement of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research.) 


Textbook: T. W. M. Cameron, The Parasites of Man in Temperate a 
Climates (2nd ed.). ( 
ra 

ys 

ry 


DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 


Strathcona Professor —__—_— —, Chairman 


Associate Professors G. C. McMILian 
J. E. PrircHarp 
Douctas O, W. WauGH 


Assistant Professors W. H. Mataews 
A. C. RitcHt1e 
iu F. W. WIGLESWoRTH 


Lecturers SEAN Moore 
PAULA H. SCHOPFLOCHER 
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Sessional Lecturer D. S. Kann 


Demonstrators M. J. AGUILAR 
S. M. GREENHORN 

I, KERNER 

S. RITCHIE 


Sessional Demonstrator M. A. Stmon 


Teaching Fellows W. J. KIntzEn 
M. M. SALISNJAK 


REQUIRED COURSES 


COURSE IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY (SECOND YEAR) 


A. Lectures with epidiascopic and microscopic demonstrations during 
the Autumn and Winter terms totalling 60 hours. 
Professors ——— —, McMillan, Ritchie, and Douglas Waugh 


B. Practical laboratory classes during the Autumn and Winter terms 


totalling 72 hours. 
Professor Ritchie with Demonstrators 


COURSE IN SPECIAL PATHOLOGY (SECOND AND THIRD YEARS) 


A. Lectures during the Spring term of Second year and throughout the 
third year totalling 96 hours. 
Professor - — and Sof 


B. Two practical laboratory classes per week during the Winter and 


Spring terms of the Third year totalling 96 hours. 
Staff and Demonstrators 


; : : ugh ty 
C. One demonstration of gross pathological material per week ¢ 


Thi alli urs. 
students in small groups throughout the Third year totalling 36 ae 
Lecturers and Demonstrators 


3. COURSE IN APPLIED PATHOLOGY (THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS) 


. . “ utopsy 
A. Pathological Conferences with demonstrations of current a ; cd 
P : : : e 
material. Once a week during the Autumn, Winter, and Spring 


alee 

(54 hours). Professor 

. . . . = rations 

B. Group instruction in performance of autopsies with demonst ie 

f i i Ij Spri rms. 
of autopsy findings, during Autumn, Winter, and Spring tert 


according to material. 
— and Dr, Sedu Moore 


Pathological Institute Professor , 
¢ “sLagl athe: 
Montreal General Hospital Professors Pritchard and Mattes 


Sis Te 0 esworth 
Montreal Children’s Hospital Professor Wiglesw 


COURSES IN PHARMACOLOGY 


DS Textbook: Anderson, Pathology (Mosby); Boyd, Text-Book of Pathology 
(Lea & Febiger); Karsner, Human Pathology (Lippincott); Moore, 
Text-Book of Pathology (Saunders) ; Wright, Introduction to Pathology 
(Longmans Green). 


Ske Reference Books: 


General: Boyd, Surgical Pathology (Saunders); Boyd, Pathology of 
Internal Diseases (Lea & Febiger); Forbus, Reaction to Injury (Williams 
& Wilkins); Ogilvie, Pathological Histology (Livingstone); Willis, The 
Pathology of Tumours (Butterworth). 


Special: Lumb, Tumours of Lymphoid Tissue (Livingstone), 


Biggart, Pathology of the Nervous System (Livingstone); Buzzard and 
Greenfield, Pathology of the Nervous System (Churchill); Freeman, 
Neuropathology (Saunders), 


Novak, Gynaecological and Obstetrical Pathology (Saunders); 
Geschikter, Diseases of The Breast (Lippincott); Geschikter and Cope- 
land, Tumours of Bone (American Journal of Cancer), 


Farber, The Post Mortem Examination (Charles Thomas); Saphir, 
Autopsy Diagnosis and Technique (Hoeber). 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY os 


Professor K. I. MELVILLE, Chairman 


Assistant Professors B. G. BENFEY 
L. E. Hox1n 


The object of the course in pharmacology is to elucidate, as far as knowl- . 

, edge permits, the action of drugs, and thereby lay a sound foundation Hil 
for drug therapy. , 
REQUIRED COURSES pn 


1A, PHARMACOLOGY 


The action of drugs is considered on the basis of information derived by 
means of experimental methods and careful clinical observation. The 
chemistry of the drugs studied is emphasized in order that the student 
may have a good foundation upon which to follow future developments 
of the subject intelligently, 


Two lectures a week during the Autumn and Winter terms. Second 
year. 
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1B. PHARMACOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
The experiments are chosen to illustrate the lecture course, 
One period (three hours) a week during the Autumn and Winter terms. 


Second year. CONFERENCES. During the year four conferences of 45 min- 
utes each and limited to six students, will be arranged. These conferen- 
ces will replace the regular laboratory periods at the times specified. 


Textbooks: Krantz and Carr, Pharmacologic Principles of Medical Prac- 
tice; Clark, Applied Pharmacology; Drill, Pharmacology in Medicine; 
Goodman and Gilman, Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics (2nd ed,). 


OPTIONS 


Suitably prepared students may undertake research at any time; by 
application to the Chairman of the Department. 


Advanced courses leading to the degrees of M.Sc. or Ph.D. will be 
arranged to suit individual cases. See Announcement of the Faculty of 


Graduate Studies. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Joseph Morley Drake Professor F. C. MacIntosx, Chairman 
A. S. V. BURGEN 


Professor 
B. D. Burns 

H. Garcra-AROCHA 
Smon DwoRKIN 

PauL SEKELJ 
KATHLEEN G. TERROUX 
A, L. JOHNSON 


G. C. SALMOIRAGHI 
P. B, STEWART 


Associate Professors 


Assistant Professors 


Lecturers 


G. B. FRANK 
Nora HILDEBRAND 


Sessional Lectures 


REQUIRED COURSES 
FIRST YEAR 


1, PHYSIOLOGY 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday at 9 a.m., beginning in October. 


1D, DEMONSTRATIONS 
Friday at 3 p.m. 
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COURSES IN PSYCHIATRY 


LE PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


Three hours a week, from November. 


INTRODUCTION TO MEDICINE 


One hour a week from October. A presentation of selected clinical 
material, from the standpoint of the basic medical sciences, The sessions 
are conducted in turn by the Departments of Anatomy, Biochemistry, 
and Physiology. 


SECOND YEAR 4 
2. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY oF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM a 
Two hours lecture, two hours laboratory, and one hour demonstration : 


a 


a week, during the first term. 
This is one course, given by the Departments of Anatomy, Neurology 
and Neurosurgery, and Physiology. 
Textbooks: 


Introductory: Bell, Davidson and Scarborough, Textbook of Physiology 
and Biochemistry; Best and Taylor, The Living Body. 


Recommended General Texts: Guyton, Textbook of Medical Physiology; 
Wright, Applied Physiology. 
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Reference Texts: Best and Taylor, The Physiological Basis of Medical 
Practice; Evans, Human Physiology; Fulton, Textbook of Physiology; 
Houssay, Human Physiology. 


ELECTIVE COURSE 


RAS 


1E. SELECTED TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY rd 
These are discussed from the point of view of current research in the as 
Department. 

2 hours a week, from January. hi 

A 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY sf 
Professors D. E. CaMERon, Chairman Wi 


A. E. Moti 


Associate Professors R. A. CLEGHORN 
R. B. Matmo 

MiGuEL Prapos 

BaRucH SILVERMAN 

W. Currrorp M. Scorr 

TAYLOR STATTEN 

J. S. Tynurst 

E. D. WITTKOWER 
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Assistant Professors SAauL ALBERT 
C. Bos 
T. E. DANCEY 
V. A. KRAL 
H. E, LEHMANN 
A. W. MacLeop 
G. E. REED 
M. SAFFRAN 
C, SHAGASS 
T. L. SouRKES 

Lecturers 
JOHANN AUFREITER B. GRAD 
HAssAN AZIMA R. C. M. Haminron 
Jacques BEAUBIEN L. G. HIsEY 
M. K. BIRMINGHAM Gustav Morr 
T. J. Boac C. H. Sxircu 
H. A. BowrEs R. B. SLOANE 
C.. CAHN MANUEL STRAKER 
HyMANn CAPLAN G. C. TAYLOR 
BRUNO CORMIER Martin TUNIS 
P. G. EDGELL SAUL WILNER 


Demonstrators 
FRIEDL AUFREITER I, KENT 
FERN CRAMER D, LEVIN 
G. HANRAHAN ALAN MANN 
ANGELA HEFFERMAN Leo MERGLER 
BRIAN Hunt J. NAIMAN 
R. C. A. HUNTER x. J. SARWER-FONER 
HENRY KRAVITZ C. C. SmitH 
L. Hutson LiBpusE TYHURST 


Research Assistants 
J. F. Davis Leo SALK 
J. G. HENDERSON 


REQUIRED COURSES 
FIRST YEAR 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS: 


first two being introductory lectures. In the remaining 14 ‘ 
ach session in pre 


A total of 16 hours, the 
hours, @ child 
senting 


psychiatrist and a pediatrician will collaborate at e rom 
various aspects of child development from the prenatal period to : tions 
cence. With the aid of patients and appropriate films, peers 
and their development will be discussed from the broadest a af 


. * < heh then, am 
of view. Professors Cameron, Ross (Pediatrics), Staten, 
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SECOND YEAR 


Two courses of lectures, totalling 24 hours, on basic behavioural disorders 
are given during the Second year. The first course deals primarily with 
psychopathology and the second with clinical cases and the recognition 
of the nature of symptoms. Clinical demonstrations are included. 
Professors Reed and Lehmann and Staff 
THIRD YEAR 


70 hours of clinical instruction will be given during the Third year. This 
instruction is given primarily on the wards of the teaching hospitals and 
in the out-patient departments, 
Drs. Bos, Cleghorn, Hisey, Taylor, Tyhurst, and Wilner 
FOURTH YEAR 


Clinical demonstration, out-patient instruction, and ward rounds are 
held during the Fourth year. Certain of these are devoted to early 
behavioural disturbances, psychosomatic and toxic states, and drug 
addictions. 

Professors Cameron, Moll, Dancey, Prados, and Reed, and Staffs 


A course of 8 lectures on Community and Preventive Psychiatry is given 
during the Fourth year. Professor Silverman 


DEPARTMENT OF RADIOLOGY 


AS SS ARRSTA “RED >= Ww 


Professor CARLETON B. Perce, Chairman 
Associate Professors J. J. L. Boucnarp y 
JosErpH W. McKay 
D. L. McRar 
Assistant Professors E, F. CrurcHLtow e 
J. S. Dunpar 
i 
R. G. Fraser 
Assistant Professor f 
of Physics L. G, SrEPHENS-NEWSHAM bi 
of 
Lecturer N. M. Brown af 
"A 
é 
Demonstrators R. M. CUNNINGHAM par 


B. B. Hate 

M. N. LoucHreap 

D. J. Stenrewicz 

FIRST YEAR 

In co-operation with the Department of Anatomy, demonstrations are 
given on the roentgenologic anatomy of the skeletal, respiratory, gastro- 
intestinal, and urogenital systems, including fluoroscopic demonstrations 
of functional anatomy of joints, the thoracic viscera, and the alimentary 
tract. Professor Peirce and Staff 
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SECOND YEAR 


INTRODUCTION TO RADIOLOGY 

In co-operation with the Department of Medicine (Course II 2) as an 
introduction to special methods in Physical Diagnosis, the various means 
of radiologic examination are demonstrated to small groups of students 
in the Teaching Hospitals. The fluoroscopic and rentgenographic 
methods of study of the cardio-respiratory and gastro-intestinal systems 
especially are compared with clinical methods in physical examination, 

Professors Peirce and McKay and Stof 


THIRD YEAR 

III ROENTGEN PATHOLOGY AND RADIATION THERAPY 
A course of 24 lectures presenting the general principles of roentgen inter- 
pretation, systematic roentgen pathology, and the therapeutic use of 
ionizing radiations. 
Professors Peirce, Bouchard, McKay, McRae, Stephens-Newsham, and Staff 


FOURTH YEAR 


IV CLINICAL RADIOLOGY 

Conference periods, two hours weekly each quarter, during which the 
students assigned to Internal Medicine, Paediatrics and Surgery in the 
several Teaching Hospitals discuss clinical case material with the members 


of the Department. 


Professors Peirce, Bouchard, McKay, and Staf 


Text and Reference Books: Meschan, Normal Radiographic Anatomy; 
Sante, Principles of Roentgenological Interpretation; Holmes and 
Robbins, Roentgen Interpretation; Rigler, Outline of Roentgen Diagnosis; 
Hodges, Lampe and Holt, Radiology for Medical Students; Shanks, 
Kerly and Twining, Text Book of Radiology; Golden et al., Diagnosti¢ 
Radiology; Pancoast, Pendergrass, and Schaeffer, Head and Neck i 
Roentgen Diagnosis; Kohler, Roentgenology; Wesson and Ruggles 
Urological Roentgenology; Barclay, The Digestive Tract; Pohle, Theo 
retical Principles of Roentgen Therapy; Glasser, Quimby, Taylor, am 
Weatherwax, Physical Foundations of Radiology. 


POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


DIPLOMA IN RADIOLOGY 


J : : iol 
Details of the Postgraduate course leading to the Diploma fe eon 
of the Faculty of Medicine may be obtained from the Deans 
the Chairman of the Department. 
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Postgraduate training prerequisite to certification in the specialty by 
the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons (Canada) or the American 
Board of Radiology is available in the teaching hospitals for selected 


graduates of approved Faculties or Schools of Medicine, 


DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 


Professors 


P. G. Rowe, Chairman 


D. R. WEBSTER A 

' 
Associate Professors A 
S. J. MARTIN A. L. WILKIE s 


D. R. Murpuy 


Assistant Professors 
S. G. BAXTER 
H. L. Dawson 
C. M. GARDNER 
J. W. GERRIE 
J. C. Luxe 
Lecturers 
H. A. BAxTER 
W. M. Couper 
J. C. Dicxison 
F. N. Gurp 
G. A. HoLtanp 


C. A. McIntosx 

E, A. McNaucuron 
H. S. Morton 

H. F. Mosevey 


J. R. McCorriston 
J. D. PALMER 

J. C. Surron 

A. M. VINEBERG 

F. M. Woornousr 


ARRASSS ALBA 


G. D. Littte Ss 
Demonstrators g 
F, D. ACKMAN R. N. Lawson ye 
A. R. Bazin R. C. Lone bt 
1. E. BEARDMORE H. F. Owen af 


A, DRUMMOND 
L. EstRADA 
J. F. Hopxirc 
A. F. Jones 
G. M. Karn 


D. W. Ruppicx 

H. J. Scorr 

ISRAEL SHRAGOVITCH 
E. J. TABAn 

A. G. THompson 


ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY 


Assistant Professors 


J. G. Perrig 
J. G. SHANNON 
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a  ——————— 


Lecturers A. A. BurLEeR 
J. A. L. WALKER 


Demonstrators RosBert G, TOWNSEND 
C. Larrp WILson 


UROLOGY 


Assistant Professors A. B, HAwTHORNE 
R. G. Rep 


Lecturers S. A. MacDonaLp 
J. T. MacLean 


Demonstrators K, J. MacKinnon 
C, A. Moore 
ALEX. STRASBERG 


REQUIRED COURSES— 


SECOND YEAR 


Surgical teaching begins in the Winter term (24 weeks) of the Second 


year, In this year special attention is directed to the instruction and 
training of the student in proper methods of physical examination from 
the surgical point of view. At the same time, instruction is given in 
methods of surgical technique, and the student is introduced to the simpler 
types of fractures and dislocations. 


_ A COURSE OF LECTURES (22) covering the history of Surgery and an 


introduction to the study of surgical diseases. 
Royal Victoria 


. GROUP CLASSEs in the wards of the Montreal General and 
ed in methods 


Hospitals. At these, small groups of students are instructed 
of examination as applied to surgery and its allied specialties. 


THIRD YEAR 
patients, and 


The student comes into a more intimate contact with the cis 
ac 


in the surgical trimester is assigned cases, writes case reports, 
dresser, and assists at operations. 
the Montreal General 


*3\. AMPHITHEATRE CLINICS AND DEMONSTRATIONS in 
hout the yea! 


and Royal Victoria Hospitals, one day a week throug 


*A mphitheatre Clinics 3A and 4A are so arrange 
are presented during the two year course 


d that all surgical gubjects 
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3B. GROUP WARD CLASsES in the Montreal General and the Royal Victoria 
Hospitals. Four times a week during the term. 


3C, CASE REPORTING. Patients are allotted to students who act as reporters, 
dressers, and assistants at operations. 


FOURTH YEAR 


*4A. AMPHITHEATRE CLINICS AND DEMONSTRATIONS in the Montreal General 
and Royal Victoria Hospitals alternately, once a week throughout term. 


4B. GROUP WARD CLASSES AND WARD ROUNDS in the Montreal General and 
Royal Victoria Hospitals, four times a week during the surgical quarter. 


od 4C. CASE REPORTING 


SA RID-= Ww 


4D, CLINICO-PATHOLOGICAL CONFERENCES once a week during the term, 
jointly with the Department of Pathology, at the Montreal General and 


Royal Victoria Hospitals, ¢ 

4E. It is compulsory that every student must be in residence for a period of b 
one week at either the Montreal General Hospital or the Royal Victoria 2 
Hospital during the term in Surgery. é 

fi 

; 


1 SURGICAL DISEASES OF CHILDREN — 


Instruction in the surgical diseases of children is given during the tri- 
mester in which the students are assigned to paediatrics at the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, as follows: 


4A, AMPHITHEATRE CLINICS once a week throughout trimester. 


4B. GROUP WaRD CLassEs three times a week throughout trimester. 


Marri ALAS 


ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY — y 
FOURTH YEAR i 


4A, CLINICAL LECTURES. A course of 8 lectures given at the hospitals. 


: 4B. WARD CLASSES at the Montreal General and Royal Victoria Hospitals, 
B once a week during the surgical trimester, 


4C. GROUP CLASSES IN THE OUT-DOOR DEPARTMENT of the Montreal General 
and Royal Victoria Hospitals, twice a week during the surgical trimester. 


*Amphitheatre Clinics 3A and 4A are so arranged that all surgical subjects 
are presented during the two year course. 
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ANAESTHESIA — 


Students are given practical instruction in the administration of anaes- 
thetics, during their surgical trimesters in the Fourth year at the Montreal 
General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. 


Close correlation is maintained with the Departments of Anatomy and 
Physiology as well as with the concurrent instruction in Medicine, 
Pathology, and Bacteriology. 


The course is graded and the student is required to qualify in each 
grade before he is permitted to advance to succeeding grades. 


UROLOGY — 
SECOND YEAR 


2A, 


CLINICAL UROLOGY 


Group classes, 4 demonstrations, in which instruction in methods of 
Urological examination is given in the Montreal General and Royal 
Victoria Hospitals. (See Surgery 2B.) 


FOURTH YEAR 


4A, 
4B. 


4c, 


CLINICAL LECTURES. A course of theatre clinics in each of the hospitals. 


UROLOGICAL CLINICS, Ward classes. 
The Montreal General Hospital—3 classes a week. 
Royal Victoria Hospital—3 classes a week. 


CASE REPORTING IN UROLOGICAL WARDS 


; F, 5 PbS te T) Sas ‘m 
Instruction in surgery and the surgical specialties is given in the for 


of didactic lectures, amphitheatre clinics, and demonstrations and group 
teaching in the wards and out-patient departments of the teaching 
hospitals. The course is graded, The student must qualify in each yeat 
before proceeding to the next. 


Textbooks: 


1. General Surgery: Aird, Companion in Surgical St 
Demonstration of Physical Signs in Clinical Surgery; Berm 
and Practice of Surgery; Christopher, Minor Surgery; 
Textbook of Surgery; Cole and Elman, Textbook of Genera 
Homans, Textbook of Surgery; Moseley, Textbook of Surgery. 
Anatomy; 


udies; Bailey, 
an, Principles 

Christopher, 
| Surgery: 


2. Surgical Anatomy: McGregor, Synopsis of Surgical 
Beasley and Johnson 


GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


3. Fractures and Dislocations: Watson Jones, Fractures and other 
Bone and Joint Injuries; Eve, Handbook of Fractures. 


4. Case Reporting: J. Renfrew White, The Clinical Examination of 
Surgical Clases. 


5. Urology: F. H. Colby, Essential Urology; Eisendrath and Rolnick, 
Urology; D. W. Davis, Mechanisms of Urologic Disease; Campbell, 
Clinical Pediatric Urology; Winsbury-White, Textbook of Genito-Urin- 
ary Surgery. 


6. Orthopaedic Surgery: Mercer, Orthopaedic Surgery; Willis Campbell, 
Orthopaedic Operations, 


GRADUATE INSTRUCTION— 


1, Any medical graduate of McGill University who so desires may attend 
any of the regular undergraduate clinics, This opportunity frequently 
appeals to many of our graduates, who find in this plan a means of 
bringing their knowledge of medicine up to date. 


EES TA “REDD? WAG 


2. Special graduate work is offered in every department, both in the 


laboratories and in the clinics. Applications in writing, addressed to the fi 
chairman of the department concerned, must state the qualifications and y 
experience of the applicant and the nature of the work he desires to do. if 
The minimum fee is $30.00 a term (10 weeks). ee 

A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene is granted by McGill y 
University. 

: This course is conducted by the Department of Health and Social e 
Medicine, with the collaboration of other departments in the Faculty of a 
Medicine and the assistance of members of other faculties in the Univer- 
sity who have a special interest in this field. 

The Department of Health and Social Medicine is housed in quarters ty 
at 490 Pine Avenue West, within easy access of the Medical Building. off 
The building contains ample accommodation for lectures, seminars, 
and demonstrations. In addition to the excellent facilities of the Library phy 


of the Faculty of Medicine, which are at the disposal of students, the 
Department has its own library and reading-room. The building is 
also the headquarters of the Student Health Service. 


if DIPLOMA IN TROPICAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE (D.T.M. & H.) 


Ke The course of instruction occupies a full academic year. Classes for the 
yo? first term include bacteriology and immunology, epidemiology, environ- 
mental hygiene, industrial hygiene, and public health organization and 
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administration, vital statistics, biometrics, maternal, infant, pre-school 
and school hygienes, etc. Those for the second term are held at the 
Institute of Parasitology at Macdonald College of McGill University. The 
teaching collection at the Institute is a large and representative one. 


The work is practical as well as theoretical, and includes a study of 
Parasitology and Medical Entomology, laboratory diagnoses of tropical 
and sub-tropical diseases, and lectures on the diseases of the tropics, on 
tropical hygiene, and minor sanitation. 


Clinical instruction must, of necessity, be limited in temperate climates. 
This aspect is, therefore, deferred to the final part of the course which is 
given in the tropics at the conclusion of the didactic instruction, The 
course consists of clinical and field work for which arrangements have 
been made with Georgetown, British Guiana, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
and Venezuela. 

Candidates for the Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene must 
be graduates in medicine of a recognized university. Certain additional 
courses may be required of those who are not recent graduates or of those 
who have not had sufficient clinical practice. 


The Fee for the Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene is $250, 
or $100 if preceded by a D.P.H. course or its equivalent. 


Application must be made prior to June Ist. 


BUILDINGS — 
THE MEDICAL BUILDING 


This building, erected in 1911, contains the Offices of Administration, 
the Medical Library (with its 74,000 volumes, its Reading Rooms, and 
their complete set of technical journals), the Department of Anatomy, 
and the Museums of Anatomy and Ethnology. The Faculty of Dentistry 


is also in this Building. 
g, its 


The Department of Anatomy, with its commodious laboratorie 


% F ‘ . ate- 
dissecting room, with 50 tables, and its very unusual abundance of m 


rial, affords unequalled facilities for students. Moreover, graduates i 
desire opportunities for research are adequately cared for in this sacl 
ment, The laboratories for Histology and Embryology have * F 
facilities with space for 120 students, and smaller rooms for research. 


THE BIOLOGICAL BUILDING 


Completed in 1922, this building was erected on the 
Medical Building, which was partly destroyed by 


site of the original 
fire in 1907. The 
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Li extensive structure—184 feet by 60 feet—houses on each of its floors 
laboratories devoted respectively to Botany, Zoology, Genetics, Bio- 
chemistry, Physiology, and Pharmacology, 
Each of these departments is amply provided with laboratories and 
units for undergraduate teaching and graduate research. 


THE PATHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


This building, which was opened for use in October, 1924, and which is 
connected with the Royal Victoria Hospital and the Montreal Neurological 
Institute by tunnels, is situated on the northeast corner of University 
Street and Pine Avenue, adjacent to the Medical Building. It provides 
accommodation for the departments of Pathology and Bacteriology and 
includes a Pathological Museum and museum workshops. It combines 
under one roof quarters for teaching and research in these departments, 
and it provides ample facilities and equipment for instruction of students, 
and the research work of the Staff, 


THE MONTREAL NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


This eight-storey building, which is situated on University ground 
adjacent to the Pathological Institute and the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
was opened in 1934, Unsurpassed in its equipment and facilities for 
research, as well as the medical and surgical treatment of disorders of the 
nervous system, it houses the University Department of Neurology and 
Neurosurgery, which conducts both undergraduate and graduate teaching 
in the Faculty of Medicine, In addition to wards, operating rooms, 
and laboratories for treatment and study of diseases of the nervous 
system, the building provides facilities for graduate study and research 
in the related fields of basic science. 


THE ALLAN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


In 1943 a large building and site were donated as a basis for the develop- 


WABLA ARRAS SEGAL RRtD we 


ment of an Institute of Psychiatry. The building was reconstructed | 
to permit of the establishment of a fifty bed unit, together with extensive asf 
research laboratories, and was officially opened July 12th, 1944. Since be 


that time, both undergraduate and postgraduate teaching have been 
carried on. 


THE DONNER BUILDING 


The Donner Building for Medical Research, adjacent to the Medical 
Building, was completed in September 1948. Its erection was made 
possible through the generosity of William H. Donner of Philadelphia, the 
late founder of the International Cancer Research Foundation, who 
provided the funds necessary for the construction of a building entirely 
devoted to medical research. 
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This building houses the Maxwell Lauterman Laboratories for Experi- 
mental Surgery and laboratories for Dentistry and Experimental Psy- 
chology. 


HOSPITALS 


Few medical schools on this continent offer better facilities than those 
enjoyed by the students of McGill University. Ideal academic and 
topographical conditions exist for the teaching of scientific and practical 
medicine. 

The Medical Faculty is on the University Campus, and is thus in 
juxtaposition to the scientific laboratories of the University and to the 
largest teaching hospital in the city. Co-operation with the scientific and 
cultural departments of the University, as well as with clinical facilities, 
is thereby made easy. 

The following hospitals and institutions are at the disposal of the 
teaching staff and students for clinical and pathological study: 

Royal Victoria Hospital 

Montreal General Hospital 

Montreal Children’s Hospital 

Alexandra Hospital for Infectious Diseases 
Verdun Protestant Hospital 

Royal Edward Laurentian Hospital 

Royal Victoria Montreal Maternity Hospital 


operation of 


The staffs of these institutions are appointed with the co- sada 
Medi 


McGill University and, for the most part, are teachers in the 
Faculty. These affiliated hospitals contain over 3,000 beds. 


The Royal Victoria Hospital, in juxtaposition to the University building 
comprises the following units under one administration: 


1. The Royal Victoria Hospital proper, or the Main Building; 


2. The Ross Memorial Pavilion for private patients; 
3. The Women’s Pavilion—Royal Victoria Montreal Maternity; 
cs 


The Allan Memorial Institute. 


= ; ; : tant otal 
The total bed complement is 739, with 96 bassinets. Admissions t 


approximately 17,500 and confinements are in excess of 3,000 a a 
There are some 50,000 visits annually to the Out-Patient Ee ta 
The University Clinic was established in 1924 and has facilities !0 
both clinical laboratory work and research. 


Post-mortems total 55 per cent of the deaths, 


HOSPITALS 
at Lt The number of resident physicians is 96, 
try atl bre 


The Royal Victoria - Montreal Maternity Pavilion, with 214 beds for obstet- 
rical and gynaecological cases. In this institution there are 117 teaching 
beds and an organized out-patient service which is of the greatest benefit 
to the undergraduate student. In a typical year, the obstetrical service 
cared for over 3,000 confinements in the Hospital. In the gynaecological 
section, over 2,000 cases are admitted during the year. 


There are ten resident physicians. 


The Montreal General Hospital is a general hospital of 720 beds for the 
treatment of acute diseases. In a typical year, there were approximately 
16,000 admissions, while out-patient consultations for the same period 
approximated 167,000. The resident and interne staff numbers 100. 


BRED = WY 


The ‘Montreal General” was founded in 1821; two smaller buildings 
downtown had preceded it in 1816 and 1819. In actual age, therefore, 
it is not by any means the oldest hospital in Canada, but its record in 
clinical teaching is easily the longest on the North American continent, 


AASST 


As soon as the Hospital opened, its staff began to arrange for students 


and, in 1824, they opened the first Medical School in Canada, the ff 
Montreal Medical Institution, with 25 students. Their teaching was W 
carried on partly at the Hospital, (fi 
a 
It was this School which agreed to form the Medical Faculty of McGill "A 
University in 1828. The University at that time had practically no ih 
students of any kind, and as it was required by the terms of the McGill 
bequest that teaching should begin before 1829, on penalty of losing the 
wilt estate, The Montreal Medical Institution, with its ready-made course, sf 
§ came as a salvation. That was the beginning of the long and intimate af 
association between the Hospital and the University. i 
The Montreal Children’s Hospital has 185 public beds, and, in a typical year, 7 
admitted 4,000 patients. The attendance at its out-door department 5] 


totalled over 40,000 visits. This hospital admits all classes of cases of 
disease in children except pulmonary tuberculosis and the communicable 
diseases, and enables students to get a broad concept of paediatrics, 


There were 111 autopsies in a typical year, which represented 84.6% 
of all deaths, 


The number of resident physicians is 40. 


The Alexandra Hospital for Infectious Diseases, opened in 1906, with modern 
wards, cubicles, and equipment, is regularly attended by students, who 
receive demonstrations on the essential features of the exanthemata. 
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There are three wards for the treatment of tuberculosis in children. 
There are 150 beds (including 50 for tuberculosis) and the average yearly 
admissions range between 1,500 and 2,000. 


There is a resident senior physician and there are three junior physicians. 
The Verdun Protestant Hospital has 1,100 beds. 


The Royal Edward Laurentian Hospital (Montreal Division), 3674 St. Urbain Street, 
consists of a large anti-tuberculosis dispensary and a 52-bed hospital unit 
designed and equipped for thoracic surgery. Its objectives are the study, 
prevention, and cure of tuberculosis. This Hospital, along with its 
Laurentian Division (located in Ste. Agathe des Monts) offers students 
excellent opportunities to obtain instruction in all aspects of chronic 
pulmonary disease, more particularly pulmonary tuberculosis. 


THE MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Honorary Librarian Lioyp G, STEVENSON 


The Library occupies the central front section of the medical building. 
It contains more than 74,000 bound volumes and an extensive collection 


of pamphlets, theses, government publications, and other items. 


On the third floor are the pleasant, well-lighted reading room capable 
of accommodating seventy-five readers, the periodical room, the cata- 
logue, the charging desk, and exhibits of library treasures. The second 
floor contains the book stacks and three study rooms available to mem 
bers of the teaching staff. The first floor is devoted to the technical 
operations of the library—ordering, cataloguing, etc. 


The chief value of the Library is in its periodical collection. Relatively 
little in the way of important journal literature in all languages '8 not 
available in it. The book collection contains many rare volumes, sa 
dating back to the sixteenth century. Among the books and journ? 
the ophthalmological section, due in large measure to many gifts from 
the late Dr. Casey A. Wood, is excellent. 


The Library is for the use of the members of the Teac ; 
graduates of the Medical Faculty of the University, undergradust 
students in the Faculty, graduates from other medical schools, a 
proper credentials, and graduate nurses. Graduates living at @ Hie 
may borrow books and journals on payment of carriage both ways 


The Library is closed on Sundays, but is otherwise open daily aa 
the academic session from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 7:30 to 10 p.m. rae 
Saturdays, when it is closed at 5 p.m. After June 15th it is pt = 
9 a.m, to 5 p.m.; Saturdays, 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. During July and Aug 
it is closed on Saturdays. 


hing Staff 
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THE OSLER LIBRARY 


Librarian W. W. Francis 


Assistant Librarian LLoyp G, STEVENSON 


This special library of the history of medicine and science, collected by 
Sir William Osler with a view to its educational value, was bequeathed 
by him to his Alma Mater. The Osler Library, which comprises nearly 
12,500 volumes, occupies a large room, beautifully equipped, on the third 
floor, convenient to the Medical Library. The collection is rich in early 
editions of the older literature, as well as in modern historical works, and 
its importance and usefulness are much enhanced by the donor’s annotated 
catalogue. Planned and prepared by Osler along very unusual lines, the 
catalogue was completed, indexed, and printed after his death (Bibliotheca 
Osleriana, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1929, xxxv1, 785 pp.). 


BED? wr 


The books are classified in eight sections, of which the first, the 


“Bibliotheca Prima,” presents a bibliographical outline of the evolution G 
Som of science (including medicine), and was planned to contain the essential VA 
literature arranged chronologically under the names of the greatest con- so 
tributors to the advancement of knowledge. Another feature of the < 
Library is its Incunabula, a valuable collection of 145 books printed in ‘a 


the fifteenth century. 


23 
SEs 


The Osler Library is open daily, except Sunday, for the use of under- 
graduates and all who are interested. The Librarian will be glad to give 
advice or informal instruction to students. Accommodation is provided 
for readers. The books belonging to the original collection may not be 
borrowed or removed from the Library, but this restriction does not 


RAS 


apply to the current works on the history and biography of medicine fp 
and science which are constantly being added. “4 

ty 

g 

MEDICAL SOCIETIES f 
McGILL UNDERGRADUATE MEDICAL SOCIETY af] 
at 

The Society is composed of the registered students of the faculty. Its on 


purpose is: 


(1) To transact all matters of business connected with the under- 
graduate body; 


oH (2) To stimulate interest along medical lines; 
3 (3) To assist students to express themselves in public with facility; 
(4) To provide an enjoyable social evening, at the same time develop- 


ing a strong spirit of faculty loyalty. 
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Meetings are held every alternate Monday, at which addresses are 
given by prominent professional men, medical and otherwise. Case reports 
are also read and discussed by the members themselves. 


The annual meeting is the last meeting in the spring, when the follow- 
ing officers are installed: Hon. President (elected from the Faculty), 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, Re- 
porter, and three Councillors (of whom two are chosen from the Faculty), 
These officers are elected by ballot one week before the annual meeting. 


A prize competition has been established in the senior and junior 
subjects. The senior is open to all to write upon, while only students 
of the first three years are allowed to compete in junior subjects. The 
papers are examined by a board selected by the Faculty, and two prizes 
are awarded in each division. The papers are subject to the call of the 
Executive on December ist, and must be handed in for examination 
before February 1st. The Society also controls the Students’ Reading 
Room. English and American journals, as well as the leading daily 
newspapers are kept on file. 


ALPHA OMEGA ALPHA HONORARY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


This Society, which has Chapters in the various Medical Colleges of 
Canada and the United States, established a subsidiary branch at McGill 
University in 1912, 

There are honorary, graduate, and undergraduate members. Honorary 
members are selected from such teachers as are more particularly intef- 
ested in the advancement of scientific medicine. Undergraduate members 
are selected from those students who, during their earlier academic careet, 
have shown promise of development and have attained honour rank, 
They are eligible for election in the Third and Fourth years. 


Meetings are held every month throughout the session, and papers a" 
read by honorary and active members, as well as by graduates. Once 
during the year an open meeting is addressed by a visitor who is prominent 
in the medical world. 


OSLER SOCIETY 

f 

e the memory 

and discussion 
Thus those 

ledge by the 

ical an 


The Osler Society was founded in the Spring of 1921 by a number 0 


undergraduates in Medicine, its object being to perpetuat 
and teachings of Sir William Osler by the reading of papers 
of topics reflecting his ideals of a liberal medical education. 
interested may supplement their clinical and scientific know 
consideration of those topics of medicine which are of histor: 
literary significance. 
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MEDICAL SOCIETIES 


The membership includes men from each class in the faculty. Several 
professors have shown an active interest in the Society and have added 
a more mature note to the discussion. Each year an Honorary President 
has been elected from this older group. 
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Faculty of Dentistry 
1957-1958 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 

School Certificate Examinations 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 

Faculiy.of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the School 
of Commerce.) 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Library School 

School of Physical Education 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, 
Household Science, and School for Teachers.) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


School of 


standing 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, 


committees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


——— 


7 : ‘als of 
The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and offic 


certain institutions.) 
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NS 
Faculty of Dentistry 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


F, Cyrit James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com., M.A., Ph.D., 


D.Sc., D. de 1’U., D.C.L., LE.D., FURS. Principal 
Davip L. Tomson, Ph.D., LL.D., B.C GBs, Vice-Principal 
JAmEs McCutcueon, D.D.S., M.S.D. Dean 
MErvyn A. Rocers, D.D.S. Associate Director of Clinical Facilities 
WitiraM Bent Ley, C.G.A., F.C.LS. Bursar 
T. H. Matrnews, M.A., LL.D. Registrar 
G. A, Grimson, B.Com. Comptroller 


A complete list of the teaching staff of the University, including the Faculty 
of Dentistry, is printed as a separate Announcement, which may be obtained 
from the Registrar’s Office. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE 


The minimum requirement for admission to the dental course is the satisfac- 
tory completion of two full years of study in a recognized College or Faculty 
of Arts and Science (or the equivalent thereof), including courses in the 
following subjects: English and Mathematics, one year of each; Physics, one 
year with laboratory work; Biology, one year of General Biology or Zoology 
with laboratory work (half year of Botany and half year of Zoology will be 
accepted, but not one year of Botany alone); Chemistry, two full courses, 
including one full course of Organic Chemistry with laboratory work. 


Courses meeting these requirements are offered in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science of McGill University, where a student may take the two years of 
study required, or the second of the two if he has satisfied the requirements 
of the first year by Senior Matriculation, or otherwise. 


On the successful completion of the Second year of the Dental course, 
students who have entered this Faculty from the Third year of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science of McGill University are eligible to appiy for their B.A. 
or B.Se. degree. Application should be made, in writing, to the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. 
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Students are advised to take the course “Logic and Scientific 
Method” which is given as Philosophy 3 in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science at McGill University, or its equivalent elsewhere. Students 
who have completed the Organic Chemistry course (Chemistry 22) and 
who may be taking the Third year of the B.Sc. course previous to ad- 
mission to the study of Dentistry are advised to include Biochemistry 31. 


Particulars of the examinations leading to Junior and Senior Matricule- 
tion status are given in the School Certificate Examinations Announce 
ment. 


Applicants who have met the academic requirements are required to 
take an aptitude test before being admitted to the study of Dentistry. 


Residents of the United States should take the ‘Medical College 
Admission Test”? and the “American Dental Association Aptitude Test” 
and have the results of these tests sent, with their transcript of 
academic record, to the Faculty of Dentistry. 


Application for admission to the Faculty of Dentistry must be made 
upon the regular application form which may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Faculty. As the number of students in each class 18 
limited, application should be made early and in any case not later than 
March first. Each application must be accompanied by a non-returnable 
fee of $5.00 in the form of a cheque or money order payable to McGill 
University. 

A reservation fee of $50.00 is payable by the applicant within ten days 
of the receipt of notice that he has been accepted for admission. This 
payment will be credited towards the applicant’s University 1ees, but 


will not be returned if he fails to register at the opening of the session. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


uebec 


In the case of those who intend to practise in the Province of Q 
it is essential that the candidate should: 


5 in an English- 
University, thus 
Dental Surgeo"s 


(a) take at least the second of the above two year 
speaking Canadian University, recognized by McGill 
qualifying for eligibility to register with the College of 
of the Province of Quebec in the study of Dentistry. 


(b) obtain from the College of Dental Surgeons of th 
Quebec a Qualifying Certificate before proceeding with the 
Further information may be obtained from Dr. Denis Forest, Reg 
of the College of Dental Surgeons of the Province of Qu 
Denis Street, Montreal 18, Quebec. 


e Province 
dental cours: 
istrat 
ebec, 3607 St 
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PROFESSIONAL REGISTRATION 


Candidates who have successfully completed the regular course as given 
in the Faculty of Dentistry, McGill University, may be granted the 
licence without further examinations upon payment of the required fee, 
provided they are registered with the College of Dental Surgeons of the 
Province of Quebec. 


PROVINCIAL REGISTRATION 


Applicants are reminded that a University degree in Dentistry does not 


g 


in itself confer the right to practise the profession of Dentistry. It is 
necessary to comply with the dental laws of the country, state, or province 
in which it is proposed to begin practice. Each province in Canada at 
present -has special requirements for its licence, and in all of them a 
certain standard of general education is insisted upon before the study 
of Dentistry may be begun. Students who intend practising in Canada are 


advised to register their qualifications in the province in which they intend 
to practise, before they begin their university course, 
The following is a list of the Registrars of the Dental Boards of the 


several Canadian provinces. Students are advised to write for information 
whenever they are in doubt as to the regulations of any province. 


Ontario—Dr. D. W. Gullet, 234 St. George St., Toronto 5. 
Nova Scotia—Dr. G. M. Dewis, 269 Gottingen St., Halifax. 
New Brunswick—Dr. S. K. Wetmore, 147 Germain St., Saint John. 


Prince Edward Island—Dr. Heath McIntyre, Charlottetown. 


Manitoba—Dr. J. F. Morrison, 416 Medical Arts Building, Winnipeg. 
Alberta—Dr. R. A. Rooney, 523 Tegler Bldg., Edmonton. 
Saskatchewan—Dr. L. J. D. Fasken, 2216 Angus Street, Regina, Sask. 


Quebec—Dr. Denis Forest, 3607 St. Denis Street, Montreal 18. 
British Columbia—Dr. Emery C. Jones, 217 Medical-Dental Bldg., Van- 
couver. 


Newfoundland—Dr. E. P. Kavanagh, Rawlin’s Cross, St. John’s, Nfld. 


NATIONAL DENTAL EXAMINING BOARD OF CANADA 
The National Dental Examining Board of Canada issues a certificate 
to successful candidates which may be registered with any or all Canadian 
Provincial Licensing Boards for the purpose of securing a licence to 
practise in the respective province. Candidates must possess the follow- 


ing qualifications: 

(a) be a Canadian citizen, 

(b) have proof of matriculation as established by the Council on Dental 
Education of the Canadian Dental Association before beginning the 
study of dentistry. } 
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(c) have taken a minimum of two complete academic years, equivalent 
to two years liberal Arts and Science of a recognized university. 


(d) have successfully completed four academic years of professional 
education in a dental school approved by the Council on Dental Education 
of the Canadian Dental Association. 


(e) hold a degree in dentistry from a school of dentistry approved by 
the Council on Dental Education of the Canadian Dental Association. 


(f) hold an Enabling Certificate from a Canadian dental licensing body 
Detailed information may be obtained from — Dr. H. N. B. Beach, 
Secretary, National Dental Examining Board of Canada, 150 Metcalfe 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BOARD EXAMINATIONS 
Students intending to practise in the United States are advised to 
contact Dr. Gerard J. Casey, Secretary, Council of the National Board 
of Dental Examiners, American Dental Association, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Information should also be obtained from 
the Secretary of the licensing board of the specific state in which the 


student intends to practise. 


REGISTRATION 


Students in Dentistry register at the Registrar's Office either on Friday, 


Any student registering 


August 30th or on Tuesday, September 3rd. 
No students 


after the specified date will be required to pay a late fee. 
will be admitted after September 19th. 


FEES 
The University reserves the right to make changes without 
notice in its published scale of fees if, in the opinion of 
the Board of Governors, circumstances so require. Fees 
are not refundable, except under special conditions as 
described in the General Information Pamphlet. 


TUITION FEES 


Annual undergraduate fee. Ae 
(including Students’ Seley en Hedtat’ Revie iew fees 8) 


By instalments: Each of two instalments 


FEES 
a ee 
REPEATING A YEAR 
+ Students repeating a year Pay <cAuy ate. ae tee Says. AES Se $551.50 


PARTIAL STUDENTS 


Qualified partial students are admitted to one or more courses on 
payment of special tuition fees and fees for Student activities. For 


further particulars consult the Dean’s Office, 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


In Second year—Crown and Bridgé:Modelin iiss ieaiesita maid sock 30.00 
In Second year—Operative Model rental)? <5.aeoeg Asdi.zc 10.00 
In Third year—Orthodontic material. ..........¢.....2.... 20.00 
In Third and Fourth years—Dental Cabinet (rental)..... 001. 5.00 
In Fourth year—Final practical examination material. . 220. 2.. 30.00 


AD EUNDEM FEE 


Transfer students entering any year above the First pay a 
special ad eundem fee of.................. ee? $10.00 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Fees are due and payable at the Accounting Office between the hours 
of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., on September 3rd and 4th; but they may be paid 
before the above dates. If paying in two instalments, the amount of 
the first instalment can be determined by adding fees and instalment 
fee, deducting deposit and dividing the result in half. An additional $2 
is charged for payment after the specified dates. All late fees are payable 
in full with first instalment. 

Students registering late pay their fees at the time of registration, 
failing which they become subject to the following provisions. 

Immediately after the prescribed dates for the payment of fees, the 
Chief Accountant sends to the Dean of each Faculty a list of the regis- 
tered students who have not paid their fees. The Deans thereupon suspend 
them from attendance at classes until such time as the fees are paid or 
a satisfactory arrangement is made with the Chief Accountant. 


Note: Special fees are given in the General Information Pamphlet in- 
cluded in the Announcement. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


With the exception of extracting instruments, lathes, and acrylizers, 
each student is required to furnish his own instruments and appliances for 
both laboratory and operating room, and is not permitted to enter the 
course until he is thus supplied. 


The approximate cost of instruments and supplies for the First year, 
which includes an Anatomical Articulator, is $400.00. 


Second year approximate cost 
Third year approximate cost 
Fourth year approximate cost 


All of these instruments and this equipment will be required for office 
use when the student enters practice and should be regarded as an invest- 
ment for that purpose rather than a university expense. 


Arrangements have been made with local dental supply houses in 
order that the student may benefit by a special trade discount. 


MEDALS AND PRIZES 


Montreal Dental Club Gold Medal, and a prize in books.—Awarded 
to the student in the final year who stands first in the science and practice 
of Dentistry. The standing is determined not only by the written and 
practical examinations at the end of the year, but by the general work 
of the student during the four years. 


College of Dental Surgeons of the Province of Quebec.—The J. K. Carver 


Prize of twenty-five dollars awarded to the student, registered in 1 
Province, obtaining the highest standing in the practical examination 
of the final year. 

Montreal Endodontia Society—A book prize, awarded to the stu 
in the final year showing the greatest aptitude in this subject. 


dent 


my * b Prize. 

American Academy of Dental Medicine (Montreal Section) Book <i 

“ n m8 tohest standily 

Awarded to the student in the final year obtaining the highest stands 
in Dental Medicine. 

Canadian Dental Association War Memorial Scholarship A 

Prize $125.00; Second Prize $75.00. To be awarded annually. 


This is an essay contest and is open to all undergraduates of the " 
year who have been in attendance for at least two years at any Cana = 
Dental School. The essay shall consist of not more than 4,000 words an 
not less than 2,500 words, excluding bibliography. 
hip should be addresse! © 
934 St. George 


ward.—Fitst 


Correspondence relative to this Scholars 
The Secretary, Canadian Dental Association, 
Toronto 5. 
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Lieutenant-Governor’s Silver Medal, and a Prize in Books.—Awarded 
to the student in the final year who stands second in the class and whose 
standing is determined in a manner similar to that followed in the 
awarding of the Gold Medal. 


Lieutenant-Governor'’s Bronze Medal, and a Prize in Books.—Awarded 
to the student obtaining the highest marks in written and practical 


subjects in the Third year examinations. 


+! 
Ny 


M. J. T. Dohan Pedodontic Prizes.—A prize awarded to the student 


money awarded to the student obtaining the highest standing in technique 
subjects: First year ‘“‘Dental Anatomy”; Second year subject to be 
chosen each year; Third year “Orthodontic Technique”. 


in the Fourth year who achieves the highest standing in practical and 4 
clinical work during the year: a prize awarded to the student in Third A 
year who receives the highest mark in the final written examinations, ay) 
International College of Dentists (Canadian Section) S¢ holarship.—This bo 
scholarship of $100 is awarded annually to a student who has completed ao 
the Third year and is entering the Fourth year. The award is based on r 
scholastic record in the Third year, general character, and participation 
in extra-curricular activities. No application is required. ‘of 
a 
Montreal Dental Club Prizes. —The following prizes are given by the be 
Montreal Dental Club: First, Second, and Third year prizes—A prize in é 
mI 


Mount Royal Dental Society Prizes —A prize in books awarded to the 
students obtaining the highest standing in the sessional examinations in 


First, Second and Third years. 


Dorion Prizes.—The following prizes are given by Dr. Eugene S. 


Dorion: Second and Third years—a prize in money awarded to the 2 
student obtaining the highest standing for an Essay on Roentgenology. ‘st 
: : oe : st 

Dr. I, K. Lowry Prizes —Prizes of medical dictionaries are awarded fi? 
to the two students in the First year who obtain the highest marks in ys] 
Oral Histology and Embryology. ry 


SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, AND LOANS 


Details of University and other scholarships and bursaries are given 
in the Scholarships Announcement which may be obtained from the 
Registrar’s Office. 

The University has a small fund from which loans may be made 
to students of good academic standing. Loans are made only to students 
in the upper years. Applications for loans should, in the first place, be 


made to the Dean. 
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COURSE FOR THE DEGREE OF D.D.S. 


Candidates for the degree of D.D.S. must complete two years of study 
ina College or Faculty of Arts or Science, with English, Mathematics, 
Physics, Inorganic and Organic, Chemistry, and Biology as compulsory 
subjects, before entering upon the four-year course in this Faculty. The 


curriculum* is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR 
Anatomy, Human 
Anatomy, Dental 
Histology, General 
Physiology 
Biochemistry 


SECOND YEAR 
Crown and Bridge Work 
Operative Technique 
Orthodontic Technique 
Prosthetic Technique 
Bacteriology 
Metallurgy 


THIRD YEAR 
Crown and Bridge Work 
Operative Dentistry 
Orthodontics 
Prosthetic Dentistry 
Dental Radiography 
Prosthetic Articulation 
Dental Pharmacology and 

Therapeutics 


FOURTH YEAR 
Orthodontics 
Prosthetic Dentistry 
Oral Surgery 
Crown and Bridge Work 
Pedodontics 
Endodontia 


*It should be understood that the programme and regul 
courses of study and examinations contained in this An 
hold good for this session only, and that the Faculty, while fully 


of its obligations towards the students, 
to adhere absolutely, for the whole four years of a student 


conditions here laid down. 
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Prosthetic Technique 
Crown and Bridge Technique 
Operative Technique 
Orientation in Dentistry 
Dental Materials 


Pharmacology (general) 
General Pathology 
Dental History 
Radiography 
Histology, Dental 


General Anaesthesia 

Oral Surgery and Local Anaesthesia 
Oral Pathology 

Health and Social Medicine 
Pedodontics 

Dental Jurisprudence 


Oral Diagnosis 

Medicine 

Periodontia and Oral Hygiene 
Practice Management 
Dental Ethics 


ations regarding 
nouncement 
sensible 


does not hold itself boun 
5 course, to te 


EXAMINATIONS 
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THESIS: Final year students must write a thesis of approximately 4,000 
words, The subject will be announced early in September. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Frequent oral examinations are held to test the progress of the student, 
and occasional written examinations are given throughout the session. 


A minimum of 60 per cent in each subject is required to pass, and 85 per 
cent for Honours. 

All examinations in each year must be passed before a student is allowed 
to advance to the next. 


Candidates who fail at the regular examinations in not more than 
three subjects of the First, Second, or Third years, may, at the discretion 
of the Faculty, be allowed to take the supplementary examinations before 
the beginning of the following session. These examinations are held during 


the week preceding the regular opening of the session. 


Failure in more than three subjects of the First, Second, or Third years 


at the regular examination excludes the candidate from advancement. 


Students who fail in one subject only of the final year may, at the 
discretion of the Faculty, be allowed a supplementary examination in that 
subject. Should the subject be one in which practical or clinical work is 
required, the student must furnish evidence of additional clinical at- 
tendance or laboratory work before presenting himself for examination. 


A repeating student will be excused from those courses in which he has 
attained a mark of 70% or better. He will be required to repeat all 


lecture, laboratory and clinical periods in those courses in which he 


attained a mark of 69% or less. On re-examination in these latter course 
a passing grade of 65% must be attained. 

Applications for supplemental examinations must be in the hands of 
the Dean at least three days before the date set for the beginning of the 
examination, and must be accompanied by a fee of $10.00 for each subject. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE DEGREE 
1. No one is admitted to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery who 
has not attended lectures for a period of four sessions in the Dental Faculty 
of this University, or partly in this University and partly in some other 
approved university, college, or school of dentistry. 


2. Students of other universities, so approved, who may be admitted 
on production of certificates to a like standing in this University, 
are required to pass an oral examination in primary subjects, and all 


examinations in the final subjects in the same manner as students 
of this University. 
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No one is permitted to become a candidate for the degree who has not 
attended at least one full session at this University. 
3. Candidates for the final examinations must furnish testimonials of 
attendance in the branches of dental education mentioned on page 1910; 
provided, however, that testimonials equivalent to, though not precisely 
the same as, these may be presented and accepted. 


DENTAL INTERNESHIPS 
There are a number of resident dental interneships in Montreal hospitals. 
These positions are filled annually on recommendation of the Faculty of 
Dentistry, selection being made from the graduating class. 


COURSES OF LECTURES 
ANAESTHESIA, GENERAL 


Lecturer RoBERT FERGUSON 

This course, given in the Third year, comprises a short series of lectures 
on the general principles and the physiology of anaesthesia, with special 
emphasis laid on the factors of safety and the suitability of the anaesthetic 

agent employed. An equal amount of time is spent in the main operating 
theatre where demonstrations are given of the use of all modern methods 
of general anaesthesia for dental and oral surgery under actual working 
conditions. 

Textbook: A. E. Guedel, Inhalation Anaesthesia (Macmillan). 


ANATOMY, GENERAL 


C. P. LEBLOND, Chairman 
C. P. MARTIN 

M., BAnFILL 

J. LANGMAN 

Assistant Professor Y. CLERMONT 
Hon, Lecturer E. W. WORKMAN 
B. E. WALKER 
L. HELLER 
Lecturer to Dental Students Ac BRABANT 
Lecturer in Dental Histology G,. DOUGLAS ARMSTRONG 
Demonstrator, Histology and Embryology M. BLAIR 
Demonstrator, Histology H. Root 
Teaching Fellow W. R. Kent 


: : ER 
Research Assistants C.E. Hooee 
H, IsLER 


H. PucHTLER 
H. VANCE 


Associate Professors 


Lecturers 


es - ee 


ANATOMY 
— satinealniiansibihlpiinee ieee 
ANATOMY 
1A. GRoss ANATOMY 


This course covers the first two terms of the year, and is planned so that 
after making a general survey of the whole body, the dental student 
concentrates his attention on the head and neck. The course runs con- 


currently with the course in First year Medicine (Anatomy 1), and 
comprises five hours lectures and fifteen hours laboratory work a week 
during the Autumn and Winter terms. 


% Practical Manual: Le Gros, Clark, Practical Anatomy, 2nd ed. thy 
i Textbook: Gray, Anatomy (English edition); or Cunningham, Textbook A 

of Anatomy, a 

oe 

x MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY po 

a 1 HISTOLOGY AND EMBRYOLOGY at 

This course coincides for the main part with the Medical Microscopic 

‘ Anatomy Course 5 but the reproductive organs are excluded and special zi 
lectures on dental histology and the embr yology of the mouth are included. vi 

The course finishes at the end of the Winter term. s! 

iis Histology Textbook: Bailey, Text-book of Histology; or Maximow and 4 
Bloom, Histology; or Ham, Histology A 
Se 

40 


ANATOMY, DENTAL 


Assistant Professor T. I. Gumsoarp, Chairman 
Lecturer Davin T. SHIzGAL 
Demonstrator H. R. Lourritr 
This course is given to dental students of the First year. It consists of a 
28 lectures of one hour and 56 laboratory periods of two hours each. be 
The lecture course covers: . 4) 
1. Introductory lectures on the development of the maxillary bones, ‘ad 
development of teeth, nomenclature of the different constituents of teeth bP | 
and surrounding tissues. i 
2. The anatomy of each individual tooth, deciduous and permanent, of! 


3. Arrangement of teeth and occlusion. 

4, Development of the maxillary apparatus from reptiles to man. 

These lectures are illustrated by drawings, X rays, models, slides, 
and specimens. 

The laboratory course consists of carving teeth from plaster of Paris 
blocks. Four teeth are carved three times normal size. 


Fourteen teeth are carved normal size, then articulated on models. 
Natural teeth are sectioned and mounted to familiarize the student with 
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the composition of the teeth, and the relationship of pulp canals and 
chambers. Drawings of teeth are made. 

Textbooks: Dental Anatomy, M. Diamond. 

References: Dental Anatomy, Zeisz & Nuckolls; Dental Anatomy and 
Physiology, Wheeler. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Professor R. W. REED, Chairman 
Associate Professors G. G. Katz 
J. W. STEVENSON 

Assistant Professors Fritz BLANK 
C. A. Butas 
GRACE GIRVIN 
K. F. GrrarD 
C. D. KELLY 
A. M. Masson 
J. A. DE VRIES 
E. MANKIEWICZ 
O. MorGANTE 
F, H. Prissick 
Ratssa SILOV 


Lecturers 


All lectures and laboratory courses are given in the Department 0 
Bacteriology (Institute of Pathology). 


ELEMENTARY DENTAL BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNITY 
30 lectures and 60 hours practical work.—Available to students of 
Dentistry on the completion of their studies in Anatomy, Physiology 
Histology, and Biological Chemistry. 

A choice of the following books is recommended: 

F. C. Kelly and K. E. Hite, Microbiology (Appleton Century Cro 
Jordan and Burrows, Textbook of Bacteriology (Saunders); Fairbrot 
A Textbook of Medical Bacteriology (William Heinemann). 


fts); 
her, 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Professors D. L. Tuomson, Chairman 


J. H. QuasTEL 
O. F. DENSTEDT 
kK. A, C, ELLrott 
R. D, H. HEARD 


Associate Professors 


ENDODONTICS 
$e 


LECTURE COURSE 


1. BIOCHEMISTRY 
Two lectures weekly from October to April. Three weekly thereafter, 
in the First year. 


This work is taken with the Medical students. 


Texts: Mitchell, Textbook of Biochemistry (McGraw-Hill), or Harper, 
Review of Physiological Chemistry (Lange). 


2. BIOCHEMI STRY—LABORATORY COURSE: 


pe 
A synopsis of the course is issued by the Department. 4 
( Six hours a week: October to February. F 
a 
1 om 


DIAGNOSIS, ORAL (See—Pathology) se 


ENDODONTICS é 


ma 


ES 

f Assistant Professor WILFRED J. JOHNSTON, Chairman ric 

, i 

Associate Professor A. GERALD RACEY © 
Assistant Professors T. IvAN GuILBOARD 


RoGEer E. McManon 
WALLACE F. WALFORD 


Lecturer in Medicine GERALD W. HALPENNY “o 
Lecturer in Radiology E. S. Dorton - | 
Lecturers in Dentistry A. D, RicHAaRDSON Ps 
L. J. RosEN 

CAMERON T. WaLsH # 

Guest Lecturer (chosen each year) a 
9%) 

A course in root canal therapy correlated with the teachings of the 0 
Departments of Bacteriology, Pathology, Histology, and Dental Anatomy. L 


Two weeks in the senior year are devoted to a concentrated course of 
Theory and Clinical Practice of Endodontics. The basic principles of 
opening, cleansing, and filling root canals are dealt with in lectures and 
demonstrations. During this period each student is required to carry 
out the diagnosis, bacteriological examination, and treatment of the 
clinical cases that are provided. Where necessary, root resections and 
bleachings are performed. Throughout the senior year there is a weekly 
endodontic clinic to aid the students with those cases that they encounter 
during their general clinical work. 

Textbooks: L. 1. Grossman, Root Canal Therapy; Sommer, Ostrander and 


Crowley, Clinical Endodontics. 
y; 
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HEALTH AND SOCIAL MEDICINE 


Associate Professor C. W. MacMILian 
Assistant Professor Marian A, Bain 


A special course of twenty lectures on the relation of Dentistry to Public 
Health and Preventive Medicine, including an introduction to the 
organization and administration of public health programs in Canada, 
the principles of communicable ‘disease control, nutrition, and the role 
of the environment in health and disease. 


HISTOLOGY AND EMBRYOLOGY, ORAL 


Lecturer G. Doucias ARMSTRONG 


Demonstrator Tuomas J. GAVRILOFF 
This course follows Histology 1, The didactic portion traces the develop: 
ment of the teeth and supporting structures, Following this, there is 


the study of the adult oral tissues throughout their life cycle, and their 
relationship to the various fields in Dentistry. 


The laboratory portion of the course is devoted to microscopic study 
of prepared ground and decalcified sections of oral tissues. Demonstrations 
of dissections of embryonic and foetal material are made. 


Text: Orban, Oral Histology and Embryology. ; F 
Reference Book: Noyes, Schour, and Noyes, Dental Histology at 
Embryology. 


HISTORY AND ETHICS, DENTAL 


Lecturer in History and in Ethics | JounstoN W. ABRAHAM 


HISTORY 


This course is intended to give the student an intelligent conception s 
the evolution and development of dentistry from the primitive conditions 
and methods of the past to the present standing of the profession 
branch of the healing art. The relation of some of the outstanding me 
of the profession to this development will also be dealt with. 


ETHICS 
ips between 


Under this heading the moral, social, and business relationsh pho the 
uty 


the dentist and his patient will be discussed, as well as his d 
public, his fellow practitioner, and himself. 
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JURISPRUDENCE, DENTAL 


9) Lecturer ALEx. McT. STatker 


A discussion of the laws governing the practice of dentistry, their necessity, 
and their purpose. 


The responsibility of the dentist under the laws of the Province and 
his position as defendant in suits for damages and as plaintiff in suits for 
fees are fully explained. 


nivel 


MATERIALS, DENTAL 


mn Lecturer DONALD W. HENRY 
db This course is given to First year students and is designed to be an 
introduction to the materials used in Dentistry. A short series of lecture- 
demonstration periods is given. Laboratory periods in co-operation with 
the technique courses of First year combine the study of chemical and 
physical properties of the materials with the techniques for handling them. 
; Methods of testing and assessing materials for dental use, processing 
and refining these products are discussed, and the requirements of ideal 
' materials are outlined. Specifications for the materials as outlined by 


the American Dental Association and the U.S. Bureau of Standards are 
reviewed. 


Textbook: E. W. Skinner, The Science of Dental Materials. 


MEDICINE 


Associate Professor of Medicine Doucias G. CAMERON, Chairman 
Assistant Professor of Medicine S. R. TOWNSEND 


Clinical Assistant in Medicine, 


The Montreal Children’s Hospital DoNALD HILLMAN 
Assistant Professor of Paediatrics E. M. WorDEN 
Associate Professor of Medicine (Dermatology) L. P. EREAUX 
Demonstrator in Obstetrics and Gynecology F, J. TWEEDIE 


This course of 28 lectures is designed to familiarize the dental student 


with the principles of Medicine. Particular attention is paid to: 


(1) The relationship of good prenatal care and proper nutrition during 
infancy and childhood to dentition and the subsequent health of teeth 
and gums. 

(2) Oral manifestations of systemic disease and the importance of 
oral health in the successful treatment of certain medical conditions. 


(3) Medical complications of dental surgery and their prophylaxis. 
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METALLURGY 


Associate Professor H. H. Yates 
This course is given to Dental students of the Second year by the 
Metallurgical Department of the University, located in the Physical 
Sciences Centre. 


It consists of fifteen lectures of one hour, and about ten laboratory 
periods of two hours, each. 


The lecture course covers: 


(1) Introductory lectures on the mechanical, physical and chemical 
properties of metals, especially in relation to their use in dentistry. 


(2) The metallurgical principles of interest to the dentist are discussed, 
with particular emphasis on factors to be considered in the casting, 
working, alloying, and heat treatment of metals and alloys. 


(3) The metals and alloys used in dentistry are considered in terms 
of the above principles. The properties of amalgams and gold alloys, 
both cast and wrought, are given special attention and the proper fale 
of steel instruments is discussed in terms of the metallurgical behaviour 
of steels. 


Textbook: E. C. Rollason, Metallurgy for Engineers (Edward Arnold). 


Reference Books: F. L. Coonan, Principles of Physical Metallurgy; 
J. O. Lord, Alloy Systems; Carl A. Keyser, Basic Engineering Metallurgy: 
E. A. Smith, Dental Metallurgy; E. W. Skinner, The Science of Dental 
Materials, 


; : . 5: gold, 
The Laboratory course includes experimental work with the metals: go! 


silver, copper, lead, zinc, tin, aluminum, nickel, iron, and steel. 


a ‘ . rolled, 

The metals and some of their alloys are hammered, filed, aes wal 

° . . se amici 

heat treated, and tested to determine their important rer : 
. . . aes relly. 
properties. In some cases chemical properties are inv estigated briet! 


: er amalgams 
Pure gold and silver are prepared and dental and other amalg 


are prepared and tested. 
cee 2 : « , Professor 
The course is given during the first term of each session by I 


Yates. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE MANAGEMENT 


Lecturer Jounston W. ABRAHAM 


ourth 
d the problems 


. : : - vear, Lhe 
This course consists of fifteen lectures given in the F y 


purpose is to enable the undergraduate to understan 
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OPERATIVE DENTISTRY 


encountered in the conduct of a successful dental practice. The lectures 
consider the dentist’s personal preparation (mental, moral, and physical) ; 
his relation and obligation to the patient, to the public, and to the com- 
munity; and finally, office location, office management, and records. 
Advice is offered on dental fee questions, accumulation of a competence, 


insurance, and investments. 


OPERATIVE DENTISTRY 4 
re) 
fr 

Associate Professor DONALD C. Gorpon, Chairman A 

Assistant Professor Francis L. Burns ost 

Lecturers Rosperta P. DunpaAss a 

FRANK A. Epwarp r 

Demonstrators é 

E. R. AMBROSE T. C. Postans Vi 

5 G. M. Dunpass Harry Rosen as! 

W. R. F, Dou R. P. W. Ryan 4 

G. K. Hate Witi1Am D. SANDERS fa 

Marcet HEBERT J. E. VANVLIET 20 

H. L. Muss JOHN VINCELLI A 

Z. B. NYEstE a 

J 

The purpose of this course is to instruct and train the student in the = 
treatment of all diseases of, and injuries to, the hard tissues of the teeth 

and the restoration of the anatomy of the tooth in relation to function. jf 

Especial attention is given to children’s dentistry with the aim that a 

operative procedures will have for their object the inhibition of pathologic iy 

processes and the maintenance of normal occlusion. i) 

Lectures and laboratory courses in the First and Second years include y 


all the procedures of operative technique. 


Lectures on theory in the Third year combined with practical experience 
at the Dental Clinic in the Third and Fourth years stress the co-ordination 
of Operative Dentistry with Dental Hygiene, Orthodontics, Periodontia, 
Endodontia and Prosthetic Dentistry to the end that the student will 
graduate with adequate knowledge and ability to treat patients of all 
, ages and conditions of life. 
|i" Textbooks: G. V. Black, 2 Vols. (Medico-Dental Co., Chicago); McBride, 
Juvenile Dentistry (Blakiston); Gabel, American Textbook of Operative 
Dentistry (Lea & Febiger); McGehee, True, Inskipp (Blakiston). 
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nis 
ORTHODONTICS 


Professor GERALD FRANKLIN, Chairman 
Associate Professor M. L. Donican 
Lecturer ALBERT J. COLLE 


Demonstrator WALTER SwISTON 


This course is designed to give the student a knowledge of normal occlusion 
and of the basic principles underlying the development of malocclusion, 
its prevention and treatment. It includes lectures, training in technics, 
and clinical treatment of patients. Emphasis is placed on orthodontics 
as an integral part of dentistry and its relation to other branches of 
general practice. The practical training serves to develop digital skill 
and to give the student some experience in movement of teeth. 


The course extends over the Second, Third, and Fourth years. Its study 
commences in the First year with the basic sciences including histology 
and embryology which cover the development, growth, and eruption 
of the teeth. 


SECOND YEAR 


L? P 1 P ~ +n fe wire bending 
In this year the course is devoted to technique. Exercises in wire bending 
and in freehand soldering are carried out. In addition, each student! 

: 1 . = ae 
required to take upper and lower impressions of a fellow student and to 


trim the casts according to standard technique. 


THIRD YEAR 
For 


In this year the course includes appliance technique and lectures. ' 
ated. 


review, the taking of impressions and the trimming of casts are repe: 
Advanced exercises in freehand soldering are completed. Thisis followed 
by construction of bands with attachments, labial appliance, sit 
maintainer, guide plane, and bite-plate on typodonts. The lecture 
cover terminology, normal occlusion and its development, and classifica- 
tion of malocclusion and anchorage. 


FOURTH YEAR 


= esr atients 
In the final year a full course of lectures is given and treatment of p 
is carried out by the students. 


r : » diagnosis 
The lectures cover growth and development, etiology, diag 


principles of treatment, and prevention and interception of Cee al 
Pertinent histology and physiology of bone is reviewed with fas 
emphasis on tissue changes incident to tooth movement. The pds 
ship of orthodontics to the practice of general dentistry and chi 
dentistry is continually indicated. 
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a 


In the orthodontic clinic patients with simpler malocclusions are 
assigned to the students. Appliances are designed by the staff and 
constructed of precious metals by the student who then carries out the 
WL treatment under strict supervision. In addition to being responsible for 

the patient assigned to him, each student is required to observe all the 
cases being treated in the clinic. 


Textbooks: Anderson, Practical Orthodontics, 8th edition (C. V. Mosby); 
Salzmann, Principles of Orthodontics, 2nd edition (J. B. Lippincott); 
Brash, Aetiology of Irregularity and Malocclusion of the Teeth; Angle, 
Malocclusion of the Teeth; McCoy, Sheperd, Applied Orthodontics (Lea 
and Febiger) 7th edition. 


PATHOLOGY, GENERAL 


Professor ——— Crawmart 
Associate Professors G. C. McMILLan 

DouGLas WAuGH 
Assistant Professor A. C. Rrrcure 
Lecturers D. S. KAnN 


S 


Teaching Fellow A, BASTRACHE 


AN MOoorRE 


1. COURSE IN GENERAL PATHOLOGY 


A. Two lectures per week (with epidiascopic and microscopic demon- 
strations) during the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th terms. (48 lectures.) 
Drs. Kahn, Moore and Ritchie 

B. Two practical laboratory classes per week during the 3rd and 4th 
terms. (80 hours practical work.) 

Drs. Bastrache, Kahn, Moore and Ritchie 
Textbooks: Boyd, Text-book of Pathology (Lea & Febiger). Wright, 
Introduction to Pathology (Longmans Green). 


PATHOLOGY AND DIAGNOSIS, ORAL 
Associate Professor A, GERALD RAcEy, Chairman 
Lecturers RALPH S. EpMISON 
LesLey A. GILL 
Joun McCartuy 


This course is designed to teach the recognition of lesions of the oral 
cavity and the underlying pathological involvement. The course extends 
throughout the junior and final years. 
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In the junior year it includes the study of the developmental defects 
and malformations of the teeth. Special consideration is given to the 
study of the etiology, diagnosis, and pathology of dental caries; diseases 
of the dental pulp; periapical diseases; peridontal diseases; odontogenic 
cysts; and tumours which commonly occur in the oral cavity. A study 
is also made of the oral manifestations of certain of the infective 
granulomata, as well as vitamin deficiencies and endocrine disturbances. 


laboratory course of three hours a week for five weeks is given during 
the last part of the junior year, where a study is made of the microscopic 
aspects of these lesions. 


In the final year the course consists of a consideration of the signs 
and symptoms of disease of the hard structures of the teeth, the dental 
pulp, the peridental membrane and the periapical tissues by means of 
roentgenographic examination and interpretation and clinical diagnostic 
tests. A study is also made of the signs and symptoms of disorders of 
the oral mucous membrane. Treatment planning in conjunction with 
the other dental teaching departments is given careful consideration. 


The course extends over the entire year and is composed of lectures 
and practical instructions. 


Text Books: Thoma, Oral Pathology; Thoma, Oral and Dental Diagnosis; 


Kronfeld, Histopathology of the Teeth and Their Surrounding Structures: 
Miller, Oral Diagnosis and Treatment; Burket, Oral Medicine. 


PEDODONTICS 
Lecturer Roperta Dunpass, Chairman 


Demonstrators RoLAND NADEAU 
ALBERT J. SCHUTZ 


oper: 
on is 


A course introducing child management, treatment planning, and 

E 3 A. ye i 
ative procedures, presented to the Third year. Clinical instruct 
conducted throughout the Fourth year. 


PERIODONTOLOGY 


Assistant Professor WALLACE F. WALFORD, Chairman 
Puip J. GITNICK 
Ropert F. HARVEY 
J. DouGias STEWART 
H. J. Smart 


Lecturers 


Demonstrator 


PHARMACOLOGY 


The course, given to the junior and senior years, is designed to give 
the student a knowledge of the basic principles of oral prophylaxis, 
diagnosis, and the treatment of periodontal lesions. 

The instruction given to the junior year consists of demonstrations 
of clinical prophylaxis followed by seminars on clinical cases, Laboratory 
instruction in equilibration on models of clinical cases is featured during 
the junior year. 

In the final year the course consjsts of thirty lectures and sixty 
clinical periods. Immediately following the lecture on any phase of 
treatment, a clinical period is devoted to application of the subject 
matter covered in the lecture. 

The class is divided into small groups for clinical demonstrations both 
in the laboratory and upon patients. Each student thus has an oppor- 
tunity to view, and to ask questions to an extent not possible with larger 
groups. Each student has an opportunity to c ury out this instruction 
by treatments, under supervision, of patients in the University Dental 
Clinic at the Montreal General Hospital. 

The clinical outpatient department provides an adequate supply of 
teaching material of representative periodontal lesions and this is further 
supplemented by patients referred to the department by local practising 
dentists. 


books: Glickman, Periodontology; Goldman, Periodontal Therapy. 


PHARMACOLOGY, GENERAL 


Professor K. I, MELVILLE, Chairman 
Assistant Professors B. G. BENFEY 
L. E. Hoxiy 


A course of twelve lectures concerned with those phases of pharmacology 
which are of importance in dentistry, supplemented by six laboratory 
periods, 


Textbooks: Clark, Krantz and Carr, Goodman and Gilman, or Drill, 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS, DENTAL 

Assistant Professor WILFRED J JOHNSTON, Chairman 

Lecturer Lyman E. FRANCIS 
A course for Third year students intended to provide a study of those 
drugs not covered in the General Pharmacology course which are of 
particular interest in the treatment of pathological conditions of the oral 
cavity. 
Textbooks: Prinz, Rickert, and Dobbs, Dental Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, Accepted Dental Remedies, 
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PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY 


yessor W. C. BUSHELL, Chairman 

ssociate Professors James McCurcHeEon 
M. A. RoGers 

sistant Professors W. Howarp Boyes 

R. E. Dace 

D. KEPRON 

P. R. MARCHAND 

A. F. CAMERON 

RoLaANnpD T. LAMB 

W. G. STocKWELL 


nstrators 
J. M. CHAMARD L. E. KENT 
. H. DunpDaAss H. L. MusseEis 
A, E. PYE 
JosEPH FINEBERG D, Bruce WARD 
F, O. FREDERICK 


course covers the teaching of mouth reconstruction in its fullest 
It includes the examination, diagnosis, and treatment of cases, the 
ration of the mouth and teeth, impressions, the technique of con- 
various types of crowns, fixed and removable partial dentures, 
and the construction of appliances for the treatment of 

alate cases. 
onvenience in teaching, the course is divided into four parts, 


‘ull Dentures, Removable Partial Dentures, Fixed Partial Den- 
ars, During 


‘eramics. The course extends throughout the four ye 
ous 


two years students are given a thorough training in the vari 

jues on models, etc. The final two years are clinical years and 
voted to lectures at the University and practical Las at te 
xtreal General Hospital. During these years students are requitel 
ste a certain number of the various restorations in the mouths 

ats under the supervision of demonstrators. 
Edward Kennedy, Partial Dentures (Dental Items of 

F. G. Neurohr, Partial Dentures (Lea & Febiger); Schlosser, 

ture Prosthesis (Saunders); Gillet and Irving, Inlays by the 
. (Dental Items of Interest) ; Schwartz, Cavity Preparation 
sst): Le Gro, Ceramics in Dentistry (Dental Items 

Art of Porcelain in Dentistry; Stanley D, Tylman. 

entures (Mosby): 


(Lea & Febiger) i 
Modern Methoo 

C. Applegate, Es: 
B. Saunders): 


Textbook of Prosthetic Dentistry 
tive Dentistry (Mosby); Schwartz, 
Re nt (Dental Items of Interest); O. 
Removable Partial Denture Prosthesis (W. 


bbe | RADIOLOGY 
a eee 
PHYSIOLOGY 


! Joseph Morley Drake Professor 
J F. C. MacIntosn, Chairman 


Professor A. S. V. BurGEn 


Associate Professors B. DELIsLE BuRNs 
HUMBERTO GARCIA-AROCHA 


# 
Assistant Professors StmMon Dworkin tS 
PAUL SEKELJ A 
IKATHLEEN G, TERROUX ‘ay 
ost 
Lecturers A. L. Jounson ail 
G. C, SALMOIRAGHI F 
P. B. STEWART 

on 
The purpose of this course is to give the student an elementary knowl- = 
edge of the whole subject of physiology with a more special knowledge i 
of such aspects as bear particularly on the practice of dentistry. “ 
The course consists of three lectures a week from October to May, and “ 
fifteen laboratory periods of three hours each. f ‘ 
Ay 
Textbooks: Best and Taylor, Ph ‘siological Basis of Medical Practice; LA 
Langley and Cheraskin, Physiological Foundations of Dental Practice; os 
Best and Taylor, The Living Body. Ba 
ay 
RADIOLOGY [si 
pot 
ita Ee er 2p ps 
Lecturer in Dentistry E. S. Dorion, Chairman pos 
: oP eh at Al ve 
Demonstrator ERWIN C. BURBANK Ef 


This course is commenced at the end of the Second year. The student is 
very definitely warned at the outset of the dangers of over-exposure to 
radiation and how to avoid it. Emphasis is placed on developing, fixing, 
and reducing techniques in conjunction with the taking of bite-wing radio- 
graphs. The course is related as much as is possible to the Operative 


Technique course just completed. 


During the Third year, the taking and practical application of the 

full mouth survey on patients in the clinic is emphasized. The student 

v is kept ever mindful of the important relation of this survey to all the 
departments of dentistry. The course includes practical demonstrations 
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and lectures with slides covering dark room procedure, anatomical land- 
marks, and interpretation. Students take full mouth surveys of each 
other and are requested to take any necessary steps to correct defects 
in their dental condition. Lectures are also given on the medical aspects 
of X-ray examination. 


Fourth year students are given every opportunity to improve their 
knowledge and radiographic technique in the study of pathological 
changes and treatment. During this final year, interpretation is stressed 
in cooperation with the department of Oral Diagnosis. 


Textbooks: Ennis, Dental Roentgenology; McCall and Wold, Clinical 
and Dental Roentgenology; Simpson, Advanced Radiodontic [n- 
terpretation. 


SURGERY, ORAL 


Professor Joun W. GERRIE, Chairman 


Associate Professor of Oral Pathology 
A. GERALD RACEY 


Assistant Professor in Charge of Exodontia 
Rocer E. McManon 


Assistant Professor S. J. MARTIN 


Lecturers in Exodontia Joun McCarty 
Ropert M. WEINER 


Lecturer in Anaesthesia M. A, RoGERS 


Demonstrators GEORGE BRABANT 
Louis EpsTEIN 

E. H, JONES 

Ropney A. LEFEBVRE 

Davip Munro 

D. H. Muntstock 


The course, given during the junior and final years, is designed to make 
the student proficient in the arts of local anaesthesia and exon 
to familiarize him with the principles of general surgery and the deta 
of oral surgery including surgical treatment of malignant disease. 
forty-five lectures 
injc, established 


1 
ats over twenty 


Although work in the department is largely clinical, 


are given to provide a didactic groundwork. The Dental Cl 
in the Montreal General Hospital almost 30 years ago, tre 
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cs 
thousand patients yearly and also supplies the necessary dental treatment 
for patients resident in the hospital. The patients in the medical and 
surgical services, both indoor and out-patients, are available for teaching. 
In addition, students attend in groups at the Tumour Clinic where a large 
series of malignant conditions is demonstrated. Clinical lectures are 
given in the operating theatres, and ward rounds are conducted in the 
wards where mouth conditions of interest. to dental students are shown. 


The larger part of the lecture work is given before Christmas in the 
junior year. The introductory work in local anaesthesia is completed 
and an examination held. The student is then introduced to the Exodon- 
tia Clinic at the Hospital. Here he is given demonstrations and is required 
to follow the exodontia practice of the senior students. 


The senior year is primarily clinical. In it the didactic work of the 
Third year is enlarged upon. Students practice in the exodontia clinic 
daily under the direction of members of the staff and are assisted after 
Christmas by a junior student. The class attends Oral Surgery Clinics 
and ward rounds once a week when histories are taken and patients 
examined, Oral Surgery clinics are held twice weekly at which the more 
advanced mouth procedures are carried out. Attendance at these is not 
compulsory but interesting cases are demonstrated. 


Text and Reference Books: Blair and Ivy, Essentials of Oral Surgery; 
Thoma, Oral Surgery, Volumes 1 and 2; Archer, Oral Surgery; Berger, 
Principles and Technique of the Removal of Teeth; Ivy and Curtis, 
Fractures of the Jaws; Winter, Operative Oral Surgery; Nevin and 
Puterbaugh, Conduction, Infiltration and General Anaesthesia in Dentistry; 
Parker, Traumatic Injuries of the Face and Jaws; Padgett, Surgical 
Diseases of the Mouth and Jaws; Thoma, Clinical Pathology of the Jaws; 
Burket, Oral Medicine; Fry, Shepperd, McLeod and Parfitt, Dental 
Treatment of Maxilla and Facial Injuries. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Associate Professor of Clinical Dentistry M, A. RoGERs 


The McGill University Dental Clinic is an integral part of the Out- 
yi Patient Department of the Montreal General Hospital. The Clinic, newly 
if equipped and occupied on completion of the building in 1955, overlooks 
. the City of Montreal from the slope of Mount Royal. Here, under the 
guidance of the Clinical Director and his associates in what we believe 
to be one of the best equipped undergraduate dental teaching clinics in 
America, students are taught to carry out all phases of Clinical Dentistry 
and related laboratory procedures. 

The Third and Fourth year students attend this Clinic daily except 
for such time as may be taken up by lectures or other University work. 
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Students entering the Third year must spend the period between the last 
of the regular May examinations and the end of June in the Clinic. 

An abundance of teaching material in all aspects of Dentistry is always 
available. Integration with the Montreal General Hospital offers the 
facilities of all departments in that Hospital and allows the students to 
observe a wide variety of interesting and unusual cases under treatment, 

A registered nurse and two resident internes are in attendance at all 
times. 

General anaesthetics are administered in the dental surgery by the 
Department of Anaesthesiology of the Hospital. 


LIBRARY 


The Medical Library, which contains all the standard textbooks in the 
branches of the first two years in Dentistry, has a section dealing &- 
clusively with dental subjects. Standard textbooks and a large number 


of reference books are in the Dental Section of the Medical Library. 
Subscriptions are maintained to the major dental periodicals. During 
the session, students may consult any work of reference in the Library 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., 7 p.m. and 10 p.m., Saturdays 9 a.m, and 6 p.m. 


Faculty of Law 
Chancellor Day Hall 
1957-1958 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 


Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty.of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Library School 

School of Physical Education 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, School of House 
hold Science, and School for Teachers.) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


standing 
ribution.) 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, 


committees, and officers of instruction. Limited dist: 


2 : ials of 
The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officia 


certain institutions.) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


J 
bi 
F. Cyrit JAMEs, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com., M.A., Ph; Di, ‘ 
D.Sc.,; D. de [’U., DG. Joba, BR Principal 4) 
auf 
W.C, J. MERreEpi7TH, Q.C., M:A., D.C.L. Dean of the Faculty of Law ai 
+] 

WILLIAM BENTLEY, C.G.A., BUG Loy, bealerke Bursar 
G. A. Grimson, B.Com. Comptroller & 
u : om) 
l, H. Matruews, M.A., LL.D. Registrar iis 
gl 
ff, 
JEAN GABRIEL CasTEL, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., Lie. en Droit, Dipl. Inst. Droit 271 
Comp. of Paris Secretary of the Faculty of Law af 
: : 7 
Mrs. PHyYLits O’ NEILL A ssistant-Secretary of the Faculty of Law wt 
oe - ow) 
Bey 
f c . pan *h, Pry 4 7 ae ‘ ys! 
A complete list of the teaching staff of the Univ ersity, including the Faculty os 
y of Law, is printed as a Separate announcement which may be obtained from oa 
the Registrar’s Office, ¢ aot 
#3 
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FACULTY OF LAW OFFICE 
CHANCELLOR DAY HALL 
3644 Peel Street 


Montreal 2 


Telephone — MA 9181 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
COURSE OF STUDY 


The Faculty offers a three year course leading to the degree of B.CL. 
Students proceeding to the legal and notarial professions are required to 
take an additional year of practical training and to pass further examina- 
tions. The degree course provides a liberal education in legal principles 
and theory, and prepares students for the legal and notarial professions, 
as well as for public service and business. In the field of private law, 
the curriculum is based on the Civil Law system and in particular onthe 
Quebec Civil Code; in the field of public law, stress is laid on Constitu- 
tional, International, and Administrative law, and on the new institu- 
tions and procedures resulting from the increased role of government 
in the modern state. The courses given in every case require at least 
two hours of directed study for every hour of lecture. In addition essays 
are required in the First and Second years, and a thesis or equivalent 
additional work in the Third year. 


ADMISSION* 


Students who have successfully completed two years in the Faculty af 


Arts and Science at McGill University will be eligible for admission 4 
y 


the Faculty of Law. Other candidates for admission will have to satis 
the Faculty that they have attained an equivalent educational standard, 
and are intellectually qualified to pursue with advantage the study of law. 
d Science 


Students whose right to enter the Third year of the Arts and | 
Faculty is conditional upon their passing supplemental examinations are 


not eligible for admission to the Faculty of Law. 
; d 
Women are admitted to the Faculty on the same terms as men, an 


are eligible for the degree. 


The Faculty may admit a limited number of suitable persons 
selected courses of lectures without matriculation in a University: oa 
permission will only be granted to applicants who satisfy the i 
of their capacity to undertake with advantage the study of law. i 
will not be allowed to proceed to a degree, but will be entitled to ety 
a certificate specifying the course of study which they have = o 
pursued and the class which they have obtained in the examination. 


e 
© interview the Dean or th 
In all cases 


5 to attend 


Candidates for admission are required t d 
Secretary of the Faculty and to obtain permission to register. 
admission is at the discretion of the Faculty. 


: ay gsion, se 
*For students proceeding to the Bar and the notarial profess 


page 2013. 
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REGISTRATION, FEES, PRIZES 
I A ieteepsinsecrternicnemsnteeceatietmnsneteanemmemeam a 
NAN FRENCH 


The attention of students is directed to the necessity of being able to 
read French easily, since many of the works to which they will be 
referred are written in that language. Reasonable fluency in spoken 
French is recommended for those who intend to practise in the Courts 
of this Province. 


ins REGISTRATION 


All students must register in person at the office of the University Regis- 
trar on Tuesday or Wednesday, September 24th or 25th. 


Students registering later than the prescribed dates will be required 
to pay a late registration fee of $5 during the first week of the session 
and $10 during the second. This will not be refunded, except by special 
permission of the Faculty. 


Students must bring with them at the time of registration the evidence 
necessary to show that they are entitled to admission into the Faculty, 
if this has not already been furnished. A written acceptance by the 
Faculty of Law must be presented to the Registrar. 


,, FEES 
The regular fees and special fees are given in the General Information 
Pamphlet included with this Announcement. 


DATES FOR PAYMENT 
Fees are due and payable at the Accounting Office on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, September 24th or 25th, but they may be paid before these dates. 
The second instalment is due and payable on January 15th. An addi- 
tional $2 is charged for payment after the specified dates, An instalment 
fee of $5 is charged when fees are paid in two instalments. 


Students registering late must pay their fees when they register, failing 
which they become subject to the provisions of the above paragraph. 


Immediately after the prescribed dates for the payment of fees a list 
of the registered students who have not paid their fees is sent to the Dean 
of the Faculty, who removes their names from the register of attendance. 
Such students are not readmitted to any class until advice has 
been received from the Chief Accountant that the fees have been paid. 


PRIZES, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND MEDALS 
The Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal, founded in 1864 by Professor John 
Torrance in memory of his wife, is awarded to the student who obtains 
the highest marks in the Final Examination. 
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The Montreal Bar Association offers a prize of $50 to the student who 
obtains the highest standing in Civil Law, and the Junior Bar Associa 
tion a prize of $15 to the student who obtains the best marks in Civil 
Procedure in the final year. 

The Alexander Morris Exhibition, of the value of $50, founded in 
memory of the late Hon. Alexander Morris, M.A., D.C.L., of Toronto, 
will be awarded to the student who obtains the highest standing in the 
Second year. 

The Chief Justice Robert Alfred Ernest Greenshields Prize in Criminal 
Law, founded in 1943 by Mrs. Greenshields in memory of her husband, 
the late Chief Justice Greenshields, D.C.L., LL.D., for many years Pro- 
fessor of Criminal Law and Dean of the Faculty of Law. The prize will 
be awarded to the member of the graduating class having the highest 
standing in Criminal Law throughout the college course. 

John E. Crankshaw Prize, established by friends of the late Joha E. 
Crankshaw, Q.C., formerly lecturer in Criminal Law at McGill University. 
The prize consists of an Advocate’s Gown, a copy of the Annotated 
Criminal Code, and, revenue permitting, the year’s Bar Fee. Itis to be 
awarded to the student who has obtained the highest standing in Criminal 
Law subjects at McGill University and has passed his final examination 
for admission to the Bar of the Province of Quebec. 

The Adolphe Maithiot Prize, established by Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Mailhiot 
of Victoriaville, P.Q., in 1927, consists of a prize of law books to be give 
annually to a student selected by the Faculty. 

The Macdonald Travelling Scholarship was founded by the will of the 
late Sir William Macdonald “‘for the purpose of enabling English-speaking 
Law students to take a course of studies in France,” the testator “deett 
ing it of great importance that the English-speaking members of the 
legal profession should be proficient in the French language.” The oe 
of the scholarship is approximately $1,000. The scholar elected # require 
to pursue a year’s study in the Law Faculty of a French a bgoh 
approved, in each case, by the Faculty. The award is made at the . 
cretion of the Faculty to a student of the graduating class proceeding 
the Bar, who has obtained first or second class honours 1 the a 
examination, and who would be unable without such financial ae 
spend a year in France. The Faculty interprets the will of the ee 
William Macdonald as intending that the Scholarship be awarded “a 
students preparing for practice as advocates in the Province of vi the 
Under the present regulations the Scholarship must be used If 
year in which it is awarded. 

The Edwin Botsford Busteed Scholarship was founded by 
the late Mrs. Busteed in memory of her husband, Edwin 
Busteed, K.C., B.A., B.C.L., and will be awarded to an 
chosen by the Faculty, who desires to carry out graduate researe 


the will of 

Botsford 
applicant, 
h on some 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
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subject connected with the law of Quebec and approved by the Faculty. 
The value of the scholarship is approximately $240. 


The Thomas Alexander Rowat Scholarship was founded by Mr. Donald 
McKenzie Rowat, N.P., in memory of his brother, Lieutenant Thomas 
Alexander Rowat, B.C.L., who was killed in action at Lens, France, on 
the 28th June, 1917. The value of the scholarship is approximately 
$125. It is awarded in alternate years for proficiency in the French 
language and in the old French law. 


The Charles Albert Nutting Prize was founded in 1930 by Miss Adelaide 
Nutting, M.A., R.N., in memory of her brother, Charles Albert Nutting, 
Q.C., B.C.L., who graduated from this Faculty in 1872, The value of 
the prize is approximately $70. It is awarded to the student in the First 
or Second year submitting the best essay on a topic related to legal 
history, the topic to be fixed in advance by the Faculty. 


The I,.M.E. Prize in Commercial Law was established by Mr. George 
S. McFadden Q.C. and consists of $70 in law books awarded annually 
to the member of the graduating class having the highest standing in 
Commercial Law throughout the course. 


The Carswell Company Prizes, consisting of two sets of books valued 
at $30 each, are awarded to first or second year students at the discre- 
tion of the Faculty. These prizes were established in 1948 by the Carswell 
Company of Toronto. 


The Reading Society Prize, established in 1952 by the Reading Society 
of Montreal, consists of $50 to be awarded annually to the student who 
obtains the highest standing in the First year. 


The Chief Justice R. A. E. Greenshields Memorial Scholarships were 
founded by the will of the late Mrs. R. A. E. Greenshields in memory 
of her husband, the late Chief Justice Greenshields, D.C.L., LL.D., 
for many years professor of Criminal Law and Dean of the Faculty of 
Law. Two scholarships of the value of $400 each are awarded annually 
to students entering the Faculty of Law and are renewable in each of 
the two upper years leading to the Bachelor of Civil Law degree, provided 
that the student’s conduct is satisfactory and that he maintains at least 
a high Second Class standing, or in the opinion of the Faculty is for other 
reasons entitled to its renewal. Candidates must satisfy the regular 


requirements for admission to the Faculty, must have earned a scholastic 
standing of at least high Second Class, and preferably First Class at the 
University or Institution which they previously attended, and must 
furnish evidence of the necessity of financial assistance in order to be able 
to take up the study of law. Although fluency in both English and 
French is not essential, preference will normally be given to an applicant 
who has a good working knowledge of both languages. 
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The I. Ballon Memorial Medal was established in 1955 by Mrs, I, Ballon 
in memory of her husband, the late Isidore Ballon, B.A. 1907, B.C.LL. 
1908, and is awarded annually to the student obtaining the highest 
standing in the Fourth year university examinations. 


The H. E. Herschorn P = consists of $100 to be given annually by 
Mr. H. E. Herschorn, N.P., B.A. 1911, B.C.L. 1914, and awarded to the 
highest ranking student of the graduating class who intends to enter 
the Notarial profession. 


The Alexander Scholarship, consisting of $45 was established in 1950 
under the will of the late Maurice Alexander, C.M.G., K.C., of London, 
England, as a token of esteem for the late Sir Charles Peers Davidson, 
former Professor of Criminal Law at McGill University. It is awarded 
annually to a student selected by the Faculty. 

The Faculty Essay Prizes consist of two prizes of $25.00 each and are 
awarded annually to the students writing the best essays in the Third year. 

The A. Fleming Loan Fund was established in 1954 by Mr. A. Fleming 


to aid students in the Faculty of Law. Application should be made to 
the Dean. 


Students in the Faculty are eligible for University Scholarships. For 
particulars see the Scholarships Announcement. 


J MF . . . . LB fn 
No medals, prizes, or scholarships will be awarded, if in the opinio 
of the Faculty there is no candidate of sufficient merit. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCEMENT 
A complete list of scholarships and bursaries and the regl 
governing the various loan funds are given in the Announcement of 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds which may be obtained from 


the Registrar’s Office. 
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DEGREES B.C.L. : 
The degree granted in the Faculty is that of Bachelor of Civil Law. The 
course covers three years. 

MiGh of the 

The degree of Master of Civil Law is granted under the authority 0 ‘ 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research for advanced study in of 

The candidate must have the degree of B.C.L. from McGill or its oH 

valent, and must have obtained at least second class honours oe 
subject which he proposes to study and in the course as a whole. He 


EXAMINATIONS 
—. 

ne 
spend at least one year in resident study and present a thesis on some 
topic connected with his subject. The complete regulations governing 


this degree are given in the Announcement of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. 


LL.M. 
The degree of Master of Laws is granted under the authority of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research for studies in the field of 
International Air Law. The requirements for this degree are summarized 
on page 2014 of this Announcement. 


0s) LIBRARY 


The Law Library of the University at present contains over 30,000 
volumes, and is located in Chancellor Day Hall. The principal law 
reports of Canada, the United Kingdom, and France are included, as well 
as a selection of reports from the United States and elsewhere. 


Books will be loaned by the library, but fines are assessed for books 
overdue. 


The Redpath Library, the general University library, is also available 
for the use of Law students. 


EXAMINATIONS 


*Examinations will be held: 


(a) At the end of the First year, covering the year’s work. 
(b) At the end of the Second year, covering the Second year’s work. 


(c) At the end of the Third year, on the work of the Third year. 


Special tests may be required by the Faculty at any time. 


At all examinations in the Faculty students are at liberty. to write 
their answers either in English or in French. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MARKS 


Class I 80-100% 
Class II 70- 79% 
Class ITI 50- 69% 


or 
In order to pass a student must have an overall average of 60%. 
ibe 


*These requirements are subject to alteration by the Faculty, of which notice will be given. 
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SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


(a) Students are not allowed the privilege of writing supplemental 
examinations. Special examinations may be set in the event of illness at 
the time of examination and in analogous cases. 


(b) All applications for special examinations must be made to the Dean 
in writing and must reach his office before July 1st. 


(c) The prescribed fees must accompany the written application and are 
payable to McGill University. Fees for special examinations will be ten 
dollars for each paper, with a maximum charge of fifty dollars. If the 
Third year essay is not accepted, in addition to the foregoing, a charge 
of $10 for reading the revised essay will be made. 

(d) Students will only be permitted to repeat a year at the discretion of 
the Faculty. 


GRADUATING ESSAY AND OPTIONS 


In addition to passing examinations, students must submit, not later than 
the 10th of January of their Third year, an essay of not less than ten 
thousand words on a subject set by the Faculty. They must also take 
one of the seminars offered to Third year and graduate students. * 


CURRICULUM ** 
FIRST YEAR 


ROMAN LAW 


Three hours throughout the session. 


CIVIL LAW 
(a) Introduction to Civil Law. 
(b) Persons and Property. 
Three hours throughout the session. 


(c) General theory of Obligations. 


Professor Louis Bandouin 


Two hours, one term. 


CRIMINAL LAW 
Two hours throughout the session. 


Professor C. 5S. LeMesuriet 


Mr. Joseph Cohen, 0.0. 


*McGill Law Journal editors are exempt from this requirement. sine 
¢ : vince 0! 
**This curriculum is based on the requirements laid down by the Bar of the Provi 


and is subject to revision without notice. 
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CURRICULUM 
ean aE 
LEGAL HISTORY 

One hour throughout the session. Professor J. G. Castel 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

Two hours, one term. 

One hour, the other term. Professor F. R. Scott 
LEGAL METHOD 


One hour throughout the session. Professor Maxwell Cohen 


CIVIL PROCEDUEKE I 

Two hours, one term, Mr. James A. Soden 
INTRODUCTION 10 THE LAW OF EVIDENCE 

One hour, one term. Dean W. C. J. Meredith, O.C. 


SECOND YEAR 


CIVIL LAW 


(a) Contracts, Quasi-Contracts, Offences, Quasi-Offences, 


Three hours throughout the session. Professor J. G. Castel z 

(b) Sale, Lease and Hire, Mandate, Partnership, and Minor Contracts. I : 

Two hours, one term. Professor G. E. LeDain ‘ 

A 

CIVIL PROCEDURE II eo 

Two hours, one term. Mr. Justice G. S. Challies ig y/ 

; ley 
COMMERCIAL LAW 

Including Negotiable Instruments, Banking, Carriers and Insurance, al 

Four hours throughout the session. Professor G. E. LeDain = 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW ef 

Two hours throughout the session. Professor F. R. Scott 7 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AND EVIDENCE 

Two hours, one term, 

One hour, the other term. Mr. Joseph Cohen, Q.C. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Two hours throughout the session. Professor Maxwell Cohen 
THIRD YEAR 

“44 CIVIL LAW 
(a) Privileges, Hypothecs, Registration, and Prescription. 


Two hours, one term. Professor G. E. LeDain 
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(b) Marriage Covenants, Successions, Gifts, Wills, Substitutions, and 
Trusts, 

Two hours throughout the session. Professor Louis Baudouin 
COMPANY LAW 

One hour throughout the session. Mr. P. F. Vineberg 
CIVIL PROCEDURE III 

Two hours throughout the session. Dean W. C. J. Meredith, 0.0. 
PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Two hours throughout the session. Professor J. G. Castel 
JURISPRUDENCE 

a : sepell Cohe 

Two hours throughout the session. Professor Maxwell Cohen 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW (Including Municipal, School, and Parish Law) 


o : fen nal 
Iwo hours throughout the session. Professor F, R. Scott 
INDUSTRIAL LAW 
° - Ta hoint 
One hour throughout the on. Mr. Marc Lapointe 
TAXATION 
One hour throughout the session. 
EVIDENCE 


One hour, one term. Mr. Justice G. R. W. Owen 


MARITIME LAW 
} sm 7, Owen 
One hour, one term. Mr. Justice G. R. W. Ou 


BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. W. J. McQuillan 


One hour throughout the session. 


THIRD YEAR AND GRADUATE SEMINARS 


COMPARATIVE LAW Sail 
. . P Ras 4 ad Caste 
Two hours throughout the session. Professors Baudouin an 


BASIC PROBLEMS IN CANADIAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Professor F. R. Scott 


Two hours throughout the session. 


THE LAW AND CONSTITUTION OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


well Conen 
Professor Maxwell Coh 


Two hours throughout the session. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS IN GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


Professor Maxwell Cohen 


Two hours throughout the session. 
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ADMISSION TO BAR 


FOURTH YEAR 
Although students may be granted the degree of B.C.L. at the end of 
their Third year, those who are candidates for admission to the Bar and 
to the Notarial profession of Quebec are now required to take a fourth year. 


The Fourth year for students proceeding to the Bar is directed by 

the Dean. The course consists of practical instruction in the following 
subjects: 
(a) Lectures and seminar instruction in drafting of legal documents 
and opinions, and practical instruction in Civil Law, Civil Procedure, 
Criminal Law and Procedure, Parliamentary Procedure, Company Law, 
Accountancy, Municipal Law, Taxation Law, and Legal Ethics and 
Professional Organization. Practical instruction in these subjects is 
given by the Dean and by twenty-seven practitioners. 


(b) Trial Technique in Civil and Criminal Matters. 


(c) Practical training in selected law offices or in Judges’ Chambers. 


The Fourth year for students proceeding to the Notarial profession 
is directed by Mr. H. E. Herschorn, N.P., O.B.E. The course includes 
practical instruction in the following subjects inter alia: 


(a) Sales; Problems of Insurance; Marriage Contracts; Hypothecs; 
Trust Deeds; Servitudes: Leases; Authentic Deeds; Title Search; 
Procedure in connection with winding up of Estates; Succession Duties; 
Loans and Privileges; Acquittances, Discharges, Main-Levees; Powers 
of Attorney; Wills and Codicils; Accountancy; Registration of Deeds, 
Privileges and Liens; Municipal Law; Company Law; Professional 
Ethics. 


yet (b) Practical training in selected Notarial offices. 


ADMISSION TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION IN QUEBEC 


Candidates proceeding to the Quebec Bar must be Canadian citizens 
and hold the degree of B.A. from a Canadian university or a university 
or college of which the degree is recognized jointly by Laval, McGill, 
Montreal, Ottawa and Sherbrooke Universities, and in addition by the 
Bar. They must also satisfy the Bar Examiners that they have success- 
fully completed ‘the regular course in philosophy” in an approved uni- 
versity. The philosophy course may, with permission from the Faculty, 
be taken concurrently with the law course. 


“. Candidates for admission to the Notarial profession in Quebec must 
f be Canadian citizens and hold the degree of B.A. from Laval, McGill, 
Montreal or Ottawa Universities, or another university or college of 
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which the diploma is recognized as equivalent by one of them, for the 
admission to its law course. They are required to have studied Latin 
and Philosophy. 


In addition to the university fees for the law course, candidates are 
required to pay special fees for admission to the Bar or the Notarial 
profession. 


In view of periodic amendments to the Notarial and Bar Acts, candi- 
dates are warned that they should not rely on the brief summary of 
requirements contained in this Accouncement but should consult the 
following representatives of the Bar and Notarial profession before 
admission to the Faculty. Information regarding admission to the Bar 
may be obtained by applying to Mr. Charles Coderre, Q.C., Room 
608, Montreal Tramways Building, 159 Craig Street West, Montreal, or 
by consulting the Bar Act of the Province of Quebec. Information 
regarding admission to the Notarial profession may be obtained by 
applying to Mr. Arthur Courtois, N.P., Room 320, New Court House, 
Montreal, or by consulting the Notarial Code, 1941, R.S.Q., chap. 263 
(as amended). 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AIR LAW 


This Institute operates within the Faculty of Law. Its Director 's 
Dr. Eugéne Pépin. 

eel xh dy 

The purpose of the Institute is to provide facilities for advanced study 


P ; : ois 4 ala vide 
in International Air Law for qualified Law graduates, and also to pro 
an academic organization for fundamental research in this field. 


. Si the 

The course of study normally requires two years’ résidence at “ 

; : ‘ 4, Ahem 
Institute, but those candidates whose work during the First year !S 


the Director’s opinion, satisfactory, may be permitted during the Secon 
year to offer a thesis in absentia on an approved subject within the fel 
of the Institute’s work. If the thesis is accepted, the candidate wil 
receive the degree of LL.M. 

g expenses 
time 0 
f $6 for 


The annual fee for the course in residence (excluding livin 
in Montreal) is $400, plus an additional fee of $25 payable at the 
filing a thesis in absentia. Students in residence also pay a fee 0 


students’ activities. 
approver 


Applicants for admission must hold a Law degree from an he 


admitted to t 
Law School in any part of the world, or must have been peer eo 
practice of Law, but those having a working knowledge of ni ne 
and French languages will be given preference. All candidate 
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McGILL LAW JOURNAL 
ie 


present evidence of the subjects covered in their prior | 


«aw studies and 
of their scholastic standing, 


The course commences on the first Monday of Octobe 


r in each year. 
but candidates should be in residence not later than the pre 


ceding Monday. 
Application forms and curricula are available at the Faculty of Law office, 


McGILL LAW JOURNAL 


The McGill Law Journal is managed and edited by 


a board of students is 
of the Faculty of Law. Scholarship and literary capacity determine the ; 
group of students who are selected as members of the editorial board. y, 
The Journal is a recognized activity of the Faculty of Law and is de- — 
signed particularly to promote understanding in the common law world a 
of the Quebec civil law system. 
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Montreal 


Faculty of Music 
1957-1958 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and 
in Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for 
the School of Commerce.) 


Faculty of Medicine 
Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 
Faculty of Dentistry 


Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 


Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
School of Commerce 

Institute of Education 

Library School 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture and School of 
Household Science.) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


* .* . Cc i io 
The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing 
committees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


; are ; . Fojials of 
The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials 
certain institutions.) 
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INDEX 
A. Mus. Course: 


Curriculum 
Requirements 
Academic Continuation Courses 
Administrative Officers 
Admission Requirements 
Attendance Regulations 
Auditions 
Classes of Student 
Classification of Marks 
Elective Courses 
Department of Keybo: ard and Vocal Music 
“ Theory 
Ensemble Courses: 
Department of Keyboard and Vocal Music 
‘ Orchestral Instruments 
Examinations : 
Conservatorium and Faculty 
Local Centre 
Facilities 
Fees 
General Statement : 
Conservatorium 
Faculty 
L. Mus. Course: 
Curriculum 
Requirements 
Local Centres (listed) 
Mus. B. Course in Composition: 
Curriculum 
“ uirements 
Mus. B. Course in Performance: 
Curricula — 
Requirements 
Mus. B. Course in School Music: 
Curriculum 
Requirements 
Practical Courses in the Conservatorium (Junior Department) : 
Depz artment of Keyboard and Vocal Music esha iaseras 
Orchestral Instruments 
Practical Courses in the Conservatorium (Senior Department) 
and in the Faculty of Music: 
Department of Keyboard and Vocal Music 
“ Orchestral Instruments 
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Recent Events secanaee 

puiOlarolipa:. Awarded: 5. ic:c.:<secinscaaliveetan ch alt career 
Scholz arships and Bursaries seseee 
School for Teachers Course 


Special Practical Examination Requirements — Conservatorium 
q 


(Junior Department) 
Teaching Staff 
Theoretical Courses: 
Conservatorium (Junior Department) 
(Senior PePTet and Faculty ‘of Music. 


Transfer of Credits 


Faculty and Conservatorium of Music 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


F, Cyrit JAMeEs, Chevalier de la Légion d’ es 
neur, B.Com, MA. PHD. D. ahd . de 
TU, “DiC Lt. De ERS. . . . « Principal 


Davin L. THomson, B.Sc., M.A. (Aberdeen), 
Ph.D, (Cantab.), 10 et coum and 


Middlesbury), F. ch a Fight. :C: Vice-Principal | 
Dents Stevens, B.A., M.A. (Oxon.). . . . Dean of the ” 
Faculty of Music yy 
Jack Waup, L.Mus,, Mus.B.. ..... . Secretary of the 4 
Faculty of Music yal 
Wruam Bentiey, CGA, _F.C1LS-, |" '"Buvsar and Secretary of = 
the Board of Governors 
G. A. Grimson, B.Com... . - « « Comptroller ga 
Corin M. McDoueatt, D.S.O., B, ri . . « Registrar bes 
Bs 
4 
MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY fai 
a 
The Dean ‘A 
The Principal aot 
The Vice-Principal wy 
H. N. FretpHouss, B.A. po); M.A. Toy 
(Sheffield), F. RSC. . . + Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science a 
Hetmut Brume, Mus.B. (Berlin). . .. . Chairman, Department of sf 
Keyboard and Vocal Music aa 
ALEXANDER’Brott, LiMus’;. . . . 2. Chairman, Department « 
of Orchestral Instruments ad 
ry 
Marvin DucHow, Mus.B., B.A. ia: : { 
M.A. (Rochester) ee in. ss  GROMTE, 4] 
Department of Theory 
F. K. Hansony Masi. 2s SS eee Professor of Education 


(Music) in the School 
for Teachers 


Office — 3450 Drummond St., Montreal 25 


All communications should be sent to the Secretary of the Faculty of 
Music at the above address. 
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TEACHING STAFF OF THE 
FACULTY AND CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF THEORY 

Professor Denis STEVENS 
Associate Professors Marvin. DucHow, Chairman 

He_mut BLUME 

ALEXANDER Brott 
Assistant Professor IstvAN ANHALT 
Instructors SHIRLEY BYERS 

Nem CHOoTEM 

Keisey JONES 

Ria HeyNrinx-LENssENS 

KeNNETH MEEK 

ALICE PosTNER 


DEPARTMENT OF KEYBOARD 
AND VOCAL MUSIC 


Associate Professor Hetmut Biume, Chairman 


Instructors 
PIANO 
ExLLten Batton (Master Class) 

IstvAN ANHALT SAMUEL LEVITAN 
Eva BALTAS Gian LYMAN 
SHIRLEY Byers KenNNETH MEEK 
Nem CHOTEM DorotHy Morton 
Mary CorisH# Puitiies Motley 
LAWRENCE DENNIS CHARLES REINER 
Rose GoLpBLATT ELIzABETH ScHwos-Mort0Nn 
Epna Marie HAWKIN James B, SPEIRS 
EpirH JOHNSON Luspomyra ZUK 

ORGAN 
Gian LYMAN Puirirps Motley 


KENNETH MEEK 
HARPSICHORD 


SINGING 
BERNARD DIAMANT EpItH DELLA PERGOLA 
RrA Heyninx-LENSSENS LUCIANO DELLA PERGOLA 


Jean L. MiLrar 
OPERA CLASSES 
BERNARD DIAMANT EpITH DELLA PERGOLA 
Myron GALLOWAY LUCIANO DELLA PERGOLA 
Rra Heyninx-LenssENs GILLes PotvIN 
Jean L.. Mrirar 
CHOIRMASTER’S TRAINING 


GEORGE LITTLE 
PEDAGOGY 

Epna Marte HAWKIN Jean L. MILLAR 
KENNETH MEEK Girrorp MITCHELL 

RADIO PROGRAMMING AND PRODUCTION 
Cart LITTLE Donatp McGILL 

CONSERVATORIUM CHOIR 

GerorcE LITTLE 


KELSEY JONES 


TEACHING STAFF 


DEPARTMENT OF ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Associate Professor ALEXANDER Brott, Chairman 
Instructors 
VIOLIN 
HyMAN Bress D’Arcy SHEA 
ARTHUR GARAMI 
VIOLA 
Orro JoAcHIM LucrEN Ropert 
STEPHEN KonpAKs oy 
CELLO 7) 
Lotra Brorr Yvetre LAMONTAGNE F 
WALTER JOACHIM ay) 
DOUBLE BASS a 
RoGer CHARBONNEAU NATALIE CLAIR nM 
FLUTE 
HeErvE BAILLARGEON Marto DuscHESNES 
RECORDER e 
Mario DuscHESNES pi 
OBOE om 
REAL GAGNIER ARTHUR RoMANO ff 
ENGLISH HORN - 
ARTHUR RoMANO Pe 
SAXOPHONE rit, 
ARTHUR RoMANO 7, 
= ~~ wv 
CLARINET ao 
RALPH MASELLA pol 
BASSOON , 
RupotpH MaseELia a 
TRUMPET 
GrorcGE JONES Jacques LEComMTE ia 
FRENCH HORN eo 
JosepH MASELLA 
TROMBONE AND TUBA po 
JosrpH Betu JosEPH ZUSKIN r 
HARP 


DorotHy WELDON 
PERCUSSION 
Louis CHARBONNEAU MicHEL PERREAULT 
PEDAGOGY 
Nt ALEXANDER Brotr AND STAFF 
CHAMBER MUSIC AND CONSERVATORIUM ORCHESTRA 
ALEXANDER Brott 


SCHOOL MUSIC CLASSES 


Professor FRANK HANSON 
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FACILITIES 


The McGill Faculty of Music is situated at 3450 Drummond Street, 
above Sherbrooke Street, where are located both the administrative 
offices and the teaching quarters of the Faculty and of the Conserva- 
torium of Music. Facilities include a number of practice and teaching 
studios with piano, and one studio with small organ, all of which may 
be used both by regular and partial students at a nominal charge A 
studio equipped with tape recorder, microphone, and instrument panel, 
is primarily intended for the use of radio classes, but is also available 
to advanced instrumental and vocal students for instructional purposes. 
A small but compact undergraduate music library comprises: (a) record 
collections donated by the Carnegie Foundation, the London Gramophone 
Corporation, and the British Council; (b) a representative collection 
of standard chamber music, orchestral, choral and piano scores, as well 
as a nucleus of historical editions and a reference shelf. 


For the presentation of senior student recitals, orchestral and choral 
concerts, special lectures, and similar events, the Faculty of Music 
enjoys the use of nearby Redpath and Moyse Halls, both of which are 
located on the main campus. The music section of Redpath Library, 
which is also located on the main campus, offers additional valuable 
resources to the students of the Faculty of Music. There the student 
will find a moderately large miscellaneous collection embracing suct 
fields as musical biography, history, theory, aesthetics, and other sub- 
jects, as well as the noteworthy Donalda Collection of nineteenth century 
operatic scores. 

als, 


The Conservatorium of Music holds periodic junior student recit2 
Events planned by the Faculty and Conservatorium for the sessiol 
of 1957-58 are: (a) a series of Campus Concerts held fortnightly on 
Mondays between 1 and 2 pm.,, featuring staff and senior stu a 
participants; (b) operatic performances. The Faculty of Music wil 
also sponsor a series of public lectures by eminent authorities 0 
subjects of specialized, as well as of more popular, interest. 


RECENT EVENTS 


LECTURES . 
University Lectures (Moyse Hall and Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium) 
Gr1An-CarLo MENOTTI 
SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 
Lotre LEHMANN 
Str Ernest MACMILLAN 


CONCERTS 
Campus Concerts 


OPERATIC PERFORMANCES 
La serva padrona 
Dido and Aeneas 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 


; { Lessy ASHKENAZI Pianoforte 
Macdonald Memorial Scholarships 4 GAtL GRIMSTEAD Flute 


| GRETA JONES Pianoforte 
EsTHER BERGER Pianoforte 
, . : WAYNE RIDDELL Singing 
eters e al Sc ars S < Z a ee 7 
Peterson Memorial Scholarships MAUREEN WaRK Singing 
Oca ZWARYCH Violin 
Donalda Prize ANN GOLDEN Singing ” 
, : Doucias BEDER Violin 4 
Ressler Memorial Scholarsh § -AS BEDER fiolin . 
essler Memorial Scholarship | EpNA GINSBERG Violin my 
oH ge OF ORS Grorce Morcan Singing itt 
oO ‘ Me f 2 Composition a) 
ete ae { Mary BrarKkte -ompositi at 
gor Scholarship U Gar. GUNNING Composition 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 
Details of Scholarships and Bursaries will be found in the Scholarships, 
Bursaries, Prizes and Medals Announcement, issued by the University 
and obtainable at the Registrar’s Office. c 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The McGill Faculty and Conservatorium of Music provide instruction 

i h the practical and mpd et ce: fields of music. Faculty and 
orium, while sharing staff and facilities in common, maintain 
tinctive functions and eseeadd structure. 


FACULTY 


The Faculty of Music offers a four-year course of instruction leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Music (Mus. B.). The programme of 
studies provides for specialization in the following fields: 
(a) Composition 
Performance 
(c) School Music 
(a) Candidates for the Mus. B. degree in Composition share a large 


number of theoretical courses wits those in the remaining fields of 
specialization during the first and second years. More intensive 


theoretic training is reserved for the third and fourth years of the 
Composition programme. 
(b) In the field of Performance, candidates ma ay qualify for the 
Mus. B. degree in any one of five programmes of study: 
I Piano 
II Organ 
III Stringed or Orchestral Instruments 
IV Voice A ae Lied — Oratorio) 
V Voice B (Opera) 
A Professional Instructors’ course is available as an option in the 
td and fourth years of Piano, Organ, and Stringed Instruments 


(Violin, Viola, Cello on ly), and in the second, third, and fourth years 
of Voice. For further particulars refer to page 2125, 


(c) The music courses required for the Mus. B. 
Music are concentrated in the first three years of study. 


degree in School 
The fourth 
year, designated School for Teachers, is taken at Macdonald Coll . 
It cc mmprises the complete programme of education courses require 
the degree. ‘ 

ae € 

Available to all degree candidates are a large number of ensem 

and fourth year elective courses in the following fields: 


Orchestra 

Choir ; 

we sters’ ) (Collegium Musicum, Choral Conducting 
and Church Choral Music) 

eae o 

Piano Ensemble 

Piano Accompaniment 

Opera (Acting, Staging, Coaching) 

Radio (Music Production, Programming, Announcing, 
Composition) 

Pedagogy 


Radio 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
—. 
—_—_—— eee 


A selected group of these courses forms a part of each required 
curriculum. 


As previously noted, considerable emphasis is placed upon the 
theoretical and historical aspects of music study in each of the three 
fields of specialization. Important as a basis for expert musicianship, 
this training is equally valuable as an intellectual and humanistic 
discipline. It also facilitates transference from one to another field of 
specialization in that it calls for a large common segment of courses 
in the first and in the second year. An academic continuation course 
also forms part of the Mus. B. curriculum 


CONSERVATORIUM 


The McGill Conservatorium of Music comprises a Senior and a Junior 
Department. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


The Senior Department of the McGill Conservatorium offers courses 
of instruction leading to the diploma of Associate in Music (A, Mus.), 
and to that of Licentiate in Music (L. Mus.). The diploma of Associate 
is awarded at the conclusion of the first year of study; that of 
we Licentiate at the conclusion of the third. 


The diplomas of Associate and Licentiate are available in the field 
of Performance only. Candidates may qualify in any one of. the five 
instrumental or vocal areas open to Mus. B. candidates in that field. 
The curriculum of studies leading to these diplomas differs from that 
of the degree course in Performance in that it permits maximum 
concentration upon practical studies with lesser emphasis upon_theore- 
tical subjects. An ensemble requirement is included in both the first and 
second years of the Licentiate course. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


The Junior Department of the McGill Conservatorium of Music offers 
Preparatory instruction in all instruments and voice, as well as in the 
theory.of music. Theoretical classes, although. not obligatory, are 
nevertheless recommended as an important aid to intelligent and artistic 
performance, The various subjects differ as to the number of years of 
Preparatory study required. Detailed information is provided in the 
table on page 2164. Candidates who have succeeded in passing the 
annual examinations in practical and theoretical subjects are awarded 
certificates at their respective grade levels. 

Students of the Junior Department of the Conservatorium may, with 
special permission of the Department chairman, participate in certain 
ensemble courses of the Senior Department, or of the Faculty of Music. 


Instruction in certain practical subjects is available during the 
summer months. Requests for information should be directed to the 
Secretary of the Conservatorium. 


LOCAL CENTRES 


In addition to its function as an institution offering courses of musical 
instruction, the McGill Conservatorium exists as an examining body 
holding annual examinations in. both practical and theoretical subjects 
at various local centres throughout the Dominion. (The complete list 
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of Local Centres will be found on page 2192). These examinations make 
it possible for those taking private practical or theoretical instruction, 
whether in Montreal or in other localities throughout the Dominion, 
to obtain, free of residence requirements, the grade certificates issued 
by the Junior Department as well as the diploma of Associate in Music. 
Examinations will be arranged by the Secretary when required and 
new centres formed upon request. Theoretical examinations at each 
centre are conducted under the supervision of a local representative 
of McGill University. All papers will be sent to McGill University 
itself. Practical examinations are conducted by visiting examiners. 
Every certificate gained by candidates in any of the public examinations 
will bear the imprimatur of McGill University. 


STUDY COURSES 


The McGill Conservatorium of Music offers instruction at all levels 
(Junior and Senior) to those who, while not interested in obtaining 
either grade certificates or diplomas, wish to study practical or theore- 
tical subjects for their cultural or professional value. 


ADMISSIONS 


All applications for admission to the Faculty or the Conservatorium of 
Music must be directed to the Secretary of the Faculty of Music, 
McGill University, 3450 Drummond Street, Montreal 25, Que. (Tel: 
MArquette 9181, Local 482.) 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
FACULTY 


In order to qualify for admission to the Faculty of Music, the 
candidate must pass (that is, obtain a minimum of fifty per cent) ™ 
each of the ten McGill School Certificate examinations listed below, 
and must achieve an average mark of sixty-five per cent in the ten 
examinations combined, 


Matriculation Subject Number of Papers 
English 2 
General History Solana 4... AUD cree 1 


Language — One of the following: 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek....... 


Elementary Algebra or Geometry 


Music — Practical: Instrument or Voice 9 
for candidates seeking admission to the 
Mus. B. programme in either Composition 
or School Music; Instrument or Voice 11 
for Mus. B. in Performance 
— Theoretical: Theory 9 


Electives — Three of the following: Biology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Art, Geography, 
Physics, Intermediate Algebra, Trigono- 
metry, Canadian History or British History, 
a foreign language not already chosen 


ADMISSION, CREDIT TRANSFER 
Lens 


CONSERVATORIUM 


Senior Department 
Requirements for admission to the first (Associate) year of the Senior 
Department are: 
Academic Subjects: High School Leaving 
Examinations. (N.B. North American 
Literature is available as an elective to 
candidates who wish to qualify for ad- 
mission to the Associate course.) 
Musical Subjects: — Practical Instrument or 
Voice 11 
— Theoretical: Theory 9 


The requirement for admission to the second (first Licentiate) year 
of the Senior Department is the diploma of Associate in Music. 


Junior Department 


See below: TRANSFER OF CREDITS — AUDITIONS: CON- 
SERVATORIUM (JUNIOR DEPARTMENT) 


TRANSFER OF CREDITS — AUDITIONS 


FACULTY AND CONSERVATORIUM (SENIOR DEPARTMENT) 


Applicants with music credits from other universities or music schools 
must submit to the Secretary of the Faculty of Music an official 
transcript of their record. This should be done well in advance of 
the date of registration, Also required is an audition in the practical 
subject. Auditions are held during the second and third weeks of 
September. 


CONSERVATORIUM (JUNIOR DEPARTMENT) 


Applicants who have had private or other music study elsewhere must 
arrange for an audition in their practical subject as well as for a 
theory placement test. 


CLASSES OF STUDENT 


FACULTY AND CONSERVATORIUM (SENIOR DEPARTMENT) 

Students are registered as: 

(a) Regular Undergraduates. These are students who have the complete 
requirements for admission to either the Faculty or the, Senior 
Department of the Conservatorium, and who are following the 
regular programme of studies of their year towards either the 
Mus. B. degree or the diplomas of A. Mus. or L. Mus. 


(b) Limited Undergraduates. These are students who have the complete 
requirements for admission to either the Faculty or. the Senior 
Department of the Conservatorium but who, because of ill-health 
or other circumstance, are unable to complete their degree work 
in the required number of years. Such students may, with the 
Dean’s permission, extend their course beyond the required period, 
but must complete it within: (a) eight years for the Mus. B., 
(b) six years for the L. Mus. 
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(c) Partial Students. These are students who are not registered as 
proceeding to a degree or diploma, but who are permitted to take 
one or more courses. Partial students in practical subjects may not 
register for less than one term, and must notify the Secretary at 
l two weeks before the end of the term if they wish to 
discontinue lessons. 


CONSERVATORIUM (JUNIOR DEPARTMENT) 
All students in the Junior Department ,are registered as Partials, 


EXAMINATIONS 
FACULTY AND CONSERVATORIUM (SENIOR AND JUNIOR DEPARTMENTS) 


Sessional Examinations 

Final sessional examinations in all theoretical subjects are held in late 
April and early May. Examinations in all practical subjects take place 
during the first three weeks of May. 


Deferred Examinations 

Deferred practical examinations are permitted only in case of illness 
or other exceptional circumstances. A written request for the deferment 
or examination must be submitted to the Dean. 


Supplemental Examinations 

Students who have failed’ to obtain the passing grade of 60% in any 
written examination have the choice of: (a) passing a supplemental 
examination in that subject in the fall; (b) repeating the course. 


Local Centre Examinations : 
Theoretical examinations are held at the local centres on the date of 
the regular ional examinations of the Conservatorium. Practical 
examinations take place during May, June, and July. The regulation 
concerning deferred examinations applies as well to local centre 
candidates who also have the privilege of writing supplemental examina- 
tions in the event of failure 


CLASSIFICATION OF MARKS 


FACULTY AND CONSERVATORIUM (SENIOR DEPARTMENT) 
100—85% i : First Class 
84—70% i A Josneesese. econd Class 
69—60% .... eRe ecdetlas PETE Class 
Below 60% : ..... Failure 


CONSERVATORIUM (JUNIOR DEPARTMENT) F 
LOO 9S oii .icitlnss ast. tinea. Very High Distinehon 
94-90% rate: wee High Distinction 
SO SO FG sts ata «. Uicakaseeosas REG Distinction 
TPQ GFT NE Wii 2 5th Jeese--FLonours 
Oe O09 1s te. ees ita tte. Pass 
Below 60% 4x. sivigtinscchanianen Ee eee Bahr 
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FEES 
TUITION FEES 


N.B. The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in the published scale of fees if, in the 
opinion of the Board of Governors, circumstances so require 


FACULTY AND CONSERVATORIUM (SENIOR DEPARTMENT) 


Regular Students: The fee for the course leading to the mS B. degree 


varies according to the field of specialization selected, The fees are as 
follows : a 
Mus. B. in Composition $450. per session 4 

“ “ “ “ i 
Performance ; 550 ‘ 

ee to Sahoor Masic (First, Second, 2 

and Third Years) 450... “ Ke fi 


*. “ School Music (Fourth Year)— 
Consult special announcement 
of School for Teachers. 
Fees for courses it to the diplomas of Associate and Licentiate 
in Music are as follows 


A. Mus. . Bes ate vee $365 per session mt 
L. Mus. ....... ; Per ce ovation 415 “ ( 


The annual fees for regular students also cover fees for the degree 
or diploma examinations at the end of the session, as well as fees for 
library and athletic privileges, the latter inc luding required Physical 
Education, Student Health Service, and admission to home games under 1. 
the control of the Athletics Board, except those of the senior football 
and hockey teams. 


ee See P) 
The above fees include the student activity fee of $15. hy 


Limited Undergraduate and Partial Students. Fees for individual courses 
in either the Fac ulty of Music or the Senior Department of the al 
Conservatorium are as follows: am 


ENSEMBLE COURSES: 


Orchestra and Choir fee 


) wid) 
Piano Accompaniment $75 per session pat 
Repertory Coaching . gee e 
All other ensemble courses | ee 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
Radio Composition $90 per session 
All other elective courses 5054 vs 
THEORETICAL COURSES: 
Aural Training, Harmony, and History 
and Analysis | 4 
Composition, Conducting, Counterpoint, ; 
and Orchestration ; $50 per session 
PRACTICAL COURSES : : 
Piano, Organ, Harpsichord, Voice, Violin, ‘ 
Viola, and Cello ; $288 per session 
All other instruments ; zl6 * 
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CONSERVATORIUM (JUNIOR DEPARTMENT) 
The fee for theory classes in the Junior Department is $20 per session. 
Fees for practical courses in the Junior Department are scaled according 
to grade and medium as follows: 
MEDIUM GRADE 
4,5,6 7,8,9 10,11 


Keyboard Instruments $126 $162 $216 
. 180 216 


126 180 216 
162 180 


EXAMINATION FEES 


FACULTY AND CONSERVATORIUM (SENIOR DEPARTMENT) 
Examination fees for Limited Undergraduates and for Partial Students 
are $10 for each theoretical and $15 for each practical examination. 

CONSERVATORIUM (JUNIOR DEPARTMENT) 

Examination fees for courses in the Junior Department of the Con: 
servatorium are as follows: 
THEORETICAL COURSES: 


2 
4 
6 
8 
10 


PRACTICAL COURSES: 
Grade 4 
c 5 


=e 
NRNOOMNAUp LO 


BD onic ts 


LOCAL CENTRES bn 
Fees for local centre examinations are the same as those listed 7 
for Conservatorium (Junior Department) examinations. | n ft pike, 
however, of examinations leading to the diploma of Associate im 
Senior Department rates will apply. 


DATES OF PAYMENT: 


TUITION FEES 
The University does not issue bills for fees. Fees are due au per 
at the Chief Accountant’s Office between the hours of 9 a.m. 4 
(Saturday 9 a.m. to 11 a.m.) on or before October Ist. 
Remittance may be made by mail_in which case chequ 
orders should be made payable to McGill University, 2m 


payable 


es or money 
d addressed 


wu 


MUS.B. (COMPOSITION) CURRICULUM 


EN I 


to the Cashier, Accounting Department, McGill University, Montreal 
op EQ), 

Fees may be paid in two instalments, one at the beginning of the 
session, the other not later than January 15th. In such cases, the 
instalment fee of $5 is charged. 


Special fees and penalties for late payment are shown in the General 
Information pamphlet which accompanies this announcement. 


EXAMINATION FEES 
All examination fees, including those for local centre examinations, 
must be paid in advance to the Secretary of the Faculty of Music, 
McGill University. In the case of local centre examinations, forms of 
application duly filled in by the candidate and accompanied by the 
examination fee must reach the Secretary in Montreal on or before 
April Ist. 


ATTENDANCE REGULATIONS 


1, All students are required to be punctual at all lessons. 


The attendance register must be signed by the student after each 
lesson in a practical subject. 


3. Lessons in practical subjects missed in consequence of the instructor’s 
absence will be made up at the mutual convenience of instructor and 
pupil.. Lessons missed in consequence of the pupil’s absence will be 
made up only if notice of cancellation has been given forty-eight 
hours in advance, or if a doctor’s certificate is produced. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES 
IN THE 
FACULTY OF MUSIC 


MUS.B. DEGREE IN COMPOSITION 


CURRICULUM: 
FIRST YEAR SUBJECT HOURS PER WEEK 

Harmony 101 3 

Aural Training 101 3 

History and Analysis 101 4 

Composition 101 1 

Conducting 101 1 

Acoustics : 1 

Practical 4% 

Ensemble 2 

Academic of 3 

18% 

$ Harmony 201 3 

i ana Aural Training 201 3 
History and Analysis 201 4 

Composition 201 1 

Counterpoint 201 1 

Practical Ya 

Ensemble 2 

Academic 3 

17% 
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THIRD YEAR Harmony 301 
Aural Training 301 
History and Analysis 301 
Composition 301 
Counterpoint 301 
Orchestration 301 
Practical 
Ensemble 
Academic 


FOURTH YEAR 


eye ore, oes 


Electives 


an 
oo 


PRACTICAL REQUIREMENT 


The practical requirement for the Mus.B. degree in Composition is the 
grade 11 certificate of the Junior Department of the Conservatorium in 
the practical subject, (instrument or voice) in which the candidate had 
qualified for admission. In those cases where the subject is other than 
piano, Piano 7 is imposed as an additional practical requirement to be 
completed by the end of the second year. 


ENSEMBLE REQUIREMENT 
Two years of either Choir or Orchestra are obligatory for all candidates 


qualifying for the Mus.B. degree in Composition, and may be taken in 
any sequence during the four year course of studies. Two remaining 
years of these or any of the other ensemble courses listed on pages as 
and 2164 serve to complete the requirement. The selection is to be made 
in consultation with the departmental chairman or the Dean. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENT 
To fulfill the academic requirement for the first Mus.B. year in pd 
position, the candidate is required to select one first year, course, § i 
the list of academic courses tabulated on page 2137. Beginning iro ; 
second year, the candidate must follow a continuation ees F ig 
selected academic subject through the last three years of stu YJected 
sequence may be pursued in any subject of the candidate's choice oa 
from the above-mentioned list— whether the subject be that se 
in the first year or some other. 
FOURTH YEAR ELECTIVE REQUIREMENT seis 
P ¢ ¢ ~ rses i raer 
Candidates must select any three of the following courses in orde 
fulfill the elective requirements in the fourth year. 
History 401 
F 402 
se 403 
Composition 402.(Radio Composition and Arranging) 
(N.B. Admission only with consent of Instructor.) 


COMPOSITION REQUIREMENT 


In addition to the regular course requirements in compositl 
in the fourth year must submit two original compositions t 


on, candidates 
‘o be receive 
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by the Secretary of the Faculty not later than the last day of the second 

week in April. One is to be an unaccompanied vocal work (not an 

anthem) showing considerable vocal resource; the other a work for 

strings, or combination of not less than four instruments or full 

orchestra. The works may be in any form and the instrumental com- 


position should be of extended length. It should be noted that manu- 
scripts, whether accepted or not, will not be returned to the candidate. 


VIVA VOCE 


Candidates in the fourth year are required to take a comprehensive 
oral examination covering the fields of theory, musical history, form, 


orchestration, and general repertory. Questions may also be asked 
concerning the compositions submitted by the candidate. 
MUS.B. DEGREE IN PERFORMANCE 
CURRICULA 
Candidates may qualify for the Mus.B. in Performance in any one of 
five programmes of study, the curriculum for each of which is tabulated a 
below. Special requirements for the respective programmes of study 
will be found on pages 2123 to 2125. 
I. PIANO 
FIRST YEAR SUBJECT HOURS PER WEEK t 
Piano 101 1 
Harmony 101 3 
git Aural Training 101 3 
M History and Analysis 101 4 7 
Composition 101 1 F. 
Conducting 101 1 , 
Acoustics , 1 ; 
Practical Second Subject % i 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 J 
Piano Ensemble 101 1 dey 
Piano Accompaniment 101 1 
18% vat 
SECOND YEAR Piano 201 1 mi 
Harmony 201 3 “i 
Aural Training 201 3 J 
History and Analysis 201 4 a4 
Counterpoint 202 : 1 ge 
Practical Second Subject 14 A 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 
Piano Ensemble 201 1 
Piano Accompaniment 201 1 
Academic 3 
19% 
THIRD YEAR Piano 301 or 302 


(Professional Instructor) 1 
Harmony 301 3 
Aural Training 301_ 3 
History and Analysis 301 ” 
Counterpoint 302 ‘ 1 
Practical Second Subject % 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 

Chamber Music 301 


or 
Collegium Musicum 101 2 
Academic 3 
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FOURTH YEAR Piano 401 or Piano 402 
(Professional Instructor) 
Practical Second Subject 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 
Chamber Music 401 


or 
Collegium Musicum 


Academic 
Electives 


11% 
II. orGAN 
FIRST YEAR SUBJECT HOURS PER WEEK 


Organ 101 

Harmony 101 

Aural Training 101 

History and Analysis 101 

Composition 101 

Conducting 101 

Acoustics 

Practical Second Subject 

Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 
Collegium Musicum 


ee air 


| topo 


oo 


SECOND YEAR Organ 201 
Harmony 201 
Aural Training 201 
History and Analysis 201 
Counterpoint 202 
Practical Second Subject 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 

Collegium Musicum 201 


Se RORONN ep wes 


Academic 


THIRD YEAR Organ 301 or Organ 302 
(Professional Instructor) 
Harmony 301 
Aural Training 301 
History and Analysis 301 
Counterpoint 302 
Practical Second Subject 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 
Choral Conducting 301 
Church Choral Music 301 
Academic 


FOURTH YEAR 
Organ 401 or Organ 402 
(Professional Instructor) 
Practical Second Subject 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 
Choral Conducting 401 
Church Choral Music 401 
Academic 
Zlectives 
11% 


III. STRINGED AND OTHER ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
Candidates may qualify for the Mus.B. degree in the present programme 
in any one of the following instruments as principal practical subject. 

Violin Flute : Trumpet aia 
Viola Oboe (English Horn) French Horn ss 
Cello Clarinet Trombone (Tuba) 
Double Bass Saxophone 
Bassoon 3 mission. 
The instrument selected must be that wherein the candidate qualified = af sty 
It is to be followed in a continuation sequence throughout the four eon 
—as indicated under “Instrument” in the ensuing curriculum tabu : 


of study 


MUS.B. (PERFORMANCE) CURRICULA 
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FIRST YEAR SUBJECT HOURS PER WEEK 


Instrument — 101 1 
Harmony 101 3 
Aural Training 101 3 
History and Analysis 101 4 
+ Composition 101 1 
rf Conducting 101 1 
a Acoustics 1 
Practical Second Subject % 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 
Chamber Music 101 2 
18% 
SECOND YEAR Instrument — 201 1 
Harmony 201 3 3 
Aural Training 201 3 8 
History and Analysis 201 4 
Counterpoint 202 1 Z 
Second Practical Subject Y% i) 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 “ 
Chamber Music 201 2 = 
Academic 3 
191 
THIRD YEAR Instrument — 301 or 302 
(Professional Instructor — see p. 2125) 1 i 
Harmony 301 3 = 
Aural Training 301 8 
History and Analysis 301 a 
Counterpoint 302 1 
Practical Second Subject % 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 ; 
Chamber Music 301 2 xy 
Academic 3 
es 19% 
FOURTH YEAR Instrument — 401 or 402 
(Professional Instructor — see p. 2125) 1 M\ 
Practical Second Subject i 4 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 1 
Chamber Music 401 2 1 
Academic 3 { 
Electives 3 aby 
11% 
IV. voIce A (CONCERT: ORATORIO — LIED) oat 
FIRST YEAR SUBJECT HOURS PER WEEK ay 
Voice A 101 1 = 
Harmony 101 3 | 
Aural Training 101 3 , 
History and Analysis 101 4 Li 
History 101 1 Py 
Composition 101 1 rrp) 
Conducting 101 1 
Acoustics 1 
Practical Second Subject % 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 
Language 101 1 
18% 
SECOND YEAR Voice A 201 or Voice 202 
(Professional Instructor) 1 
Harmony 201 3 
Aural Training 201 3 
History and Analysis 201 4 
Counterpoint 202 { 1 
Practical Second Subject "% 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 
Collegium Musicum 2 
Academic 3 
19% 
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THIRD YEAR Voice A 301 or Voice 302 
(Professional Instructor) 
Harmony 301 
Aural Training 301 
History and Analysis 301 
Tpoint 302 
al Second Subject 
: Choir or Orchestra 
One of the following: 
Piano Ensemble 101 
Chamber Music 301 
Church Choral Music 301 
Academic 


FOURTH YEAR Voice A 401 or Voice 402 
(Professional Instructor) 

Practical Second Subject 

Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 
One of the following: 
Piano Ensemble 201 
Piano Accompaniment 201 
Chamber Music 401 
Church Choral Music 401 

Academic 

Electives 


V. VOICE B (OPERA) 
FIRST YEAR SUBJECT 


Voice B 101 

Harmony 101 

Aural Training 101 
History and Analysis 101 
History 101 

Composition 101 
Conducting 101 

Acoustics 

Practical Second Subiect 
Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 
Language 101 


SECOND YEAR Voice B 201 

Harmony 2)1 

Aural Training 201 

History and Analysis 201 

Counterpoint 202 : 

Practical Second Subject 

Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 
Acting 201 
Coaching 201 

Academic (Language) 
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THIRD YEAR Voice B 301 

Harmony 301 

Aural Training 301 

History and Analysis 301 

Counterpoint 302 i 

»ractical Second Subject 

Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 
Coaching 301 
Staging 301 

Academic (Language) 
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FOURTH YEAR Voice B 401 1 
Practical Second Subject V4 

Ensemble: Choir or Orchestra 2 

Coaching 401 1 

Staging 401 1 

Academic (Language) 3 

Electives 3 

11% 


SECONDARY PRACTICAL REQUIREMENT 


The selection of the secondary practical subject is to be made from the 
list of practical subjects offered in the Junior Department of the Con- 
servatorium, This list appears on page 2164. Non-pianists may select 
as their secondary practical subject: (a) piano, or (b) an instrument 
(not their own) other than piano. Students for whom piano is neither 
a principal nor a secondary subject must complete Piano 7 as an 
additional requirement. 


All candidates selecting for their secondary practical requirement a 
subject in which they haye had previous training must submit to an 
audition in which their grade level will be appraised. The degree 
requirement for any secondary subject is normally three grades beyond 
that at which the candidate was evaluated at the time of admission, 
The minimum grade imposed for the completion of the secondary 
practical requirement is 9; the maximum 201. 


ENSEMBLE REQUIREMENT 


Regular attendance at either Choir or Orchestra in each of the four 
years is obligatory for all candidates for the Mus.B. degree in Perfor- 
mance. The remaining ensemble requirement varies with each of the 
five programmes of study available in this field. The specific ensemble 
requirements for each of these programmes are indicated in the preceding 
curricula. (See page 2119.) Where options are provided, admission to 
these is conditional upon the consent of the departmental chairman or 
the Dean. Substitution of other optional ensemble courses will be 
considered in special cases. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENT 


Mus.B. students in the field of Performance will commence their 
academic course in the second year. This course is to be selected from 
the list of Arts subjects given on page 2138, and is to be followed in a 
continuation sequence through the last three years of study. 


FOURTH YEAR ELECTIVE REQUIREMENT 


Candidates for the Mus.B. degree in Performance are required to choose 
three of the following courses in fulfilment of the elective requirement 
in the fourth year. 


History 401 
xB" 402 
om 403 
Composition 102. (Admission only with consent of 
instructor.) 
Pedagogy 401 
ff 402 
. 403 
of 404 
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Instrumental Class 101. (Available as special elective pedagogy 
i o 201§ courses to candidates whose principal prac- 
tical subject is an orchestral wind instru- 
ment.) 
301. (Available as a special elective pedagogy 
course to candidates whose principal prac- 
tical subject is double bass.) 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 
I, PIANO 


(a) Sight-Reading. The sight-reading tequirements for all piano examina- 
ti will be of not greater difficulty than the prepared work of the 
previous examination. 


Transposition. Piano 101 calls for the transposition of a simple piece 
either a semi-tone up or down; Piano 201 calls for transposition at 
whole tone up or down. 


ht-Reading. The sight-reading requirements for all organ examina- 

will be of not greater difficulty than the prepared work of the 
previous examination. An additional sight-reading test given at al 
organ examinations calls for the ability to read from four-part open 
score. In the case of Organ 101 and 201 only G and F clefs are used; 
the latter grade demands, however, a greater degree of sight-reading 
proficiency on the part of the candidate. The sight-reading tests for the 
subsequent organ examinations call for a knowledge of G, F, and C 
clefs with again a greater degree of sight-reading proficiency demanded 
in the fourth year. 


Transposition. The transposition requirements for organ are as follows: 
V3 I ] 


Grade Interval of Transposition 
gan 101] semi-tone up or down 
201, 302 ~whole tone up or down 
402. third up or down 
at any interval 


. : . - - ; 5 in 
Extemporization. The requirements for the extemporization tests 
the various organ examinations are as follows: 


Grade Requirements 

Organ 101 Extemporization on a short motive 
201 “ 86-406.) theme 
301 ts “« “ theme 

as “ two themes 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Sight-Reading. The sight-reading requirements for examinals 4. 
strings and in the remaining orchestral instruments consist of the co ; 
ing of orchestral excerpts. The 101 examination in these abe hee 
for three excerpts selected by the candidate as well as three pe aut 
the examiner. In the case of the 201 examination, four excetP ‘om 
advanced difficulty are to be selected each by candidate and meer 402 
while an unspecified number is called for in the 301, 302, 2 


MUS.B. (PERFORMANCE) REQUIREMENTS 
Enns 


examinations.. The sight-reading requirement is dropped in the fourth 
year (401) examination, 


(b) Transposition, The transposition requirements for the various wind 
instruments will be found in the description of course contents for the 
respective instruments. (See pages 2158 to 2162.) 


IV. voIcE A&B 


ON Sight-Reading. Examples of sight-reading exercises for voice exami- 
nations are issued in booklet form by the McGill Conservatorium and 
may be obtained by writing to the Secretary of the Faculty of Music. 


SPECIAL ELECTIVE REQUIREMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS 3 
Candidates for the Mus.B. degree in Performance whose principal i 
practical subject is piano, organ, or voice, and who have in their third be 
and fourth years chosen to follow the available professional instructors’ , 
courses (302, 402) in these fields must include the corresponding peda- ya 
gogy course in their list of fourth year electives. In the field of orchestral r 
instruments the professional instructors’ course is available only in violin, 
viola and cello. The following table makes clear the elective course pa 
required in each of the above-mentioned cases: 

Professional Instructors’ Course Required Elective 
Piano 302, 402 Pedagogy 402 4 
Organ 302, 402 a 403 by 

Voice 302, 402 t 404 
Violin, Viola, Cello 302, 402 " 401 ; 
i . a wy 
Candidates specializing in orchestral instruments other than violin, a 


viola, or cello, and with the exception of harp and percussion, may, 
while following the regular performers’ course of their instrument in 
the third and fourth years, choose Instrumental Class 101, 201, or 301 “W 
as special pedagogy electives in the fourth year. (See above: FOURTH 


# YEAR ELECTIVE REQUIREMENT.) 

SPECIAL LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT FOR STUDENTS QUALIFYING IN VOICE A & B wl 
Degree candidates in Voice A or Voice B must fulfil a special language “| 
requirement in: (a) French, (b) German, and (c) Italian. Two of these 
language requirements are to be satisfied by: (1) the matriculation a 
language requirements, and (2) the academic continuation course. Lan- he 
guage 101, which is taken in the first year, serves to complete this } 
requirement. 

VIVA VOCE 


All candidates for the degree of Mus.B. in Performance are required 
to take a comprehensive oral examination in the final year. This examina- 
tion will include questions on musical history, form, and general reper- 
tory. Candidates will also be questioned on the pieces performed by 
them in their final practical examination, and on the history and reper- 
tory of their particular instrument. Candidates specializing as profes- 
sional instructors will also be questioned on technical and musical 
problems involved in the teaching of their instrument, and. will be 
expected to demonstrate a first-hand knowledge of the teaching repertory 
for that instrument. 
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MUS.B. DEGREE IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


CURRICULUM 


FIRST YEAR SUBJECT HOURS PER WEEK 


Harmony 101 

Aural Training 101 

History and Analysis 101 

Composition 101 

Conducting 101 

Vocal Physiology and Choral 
Techniques 101 

Instrumental Class 101 
ical First Subject 10 

Practical Second Subject 

Acoustics 

Ensemble 


19% 
SECOND YEAR SUBJECT HOURS PER WEEK 


Harmony 201 

Aural Training 201 
History and Analysis 201 
Counterpoint 202 
Instrumental Class 201 
Orchestration 202 
Practical First Subject 11 
Practical Second Subject 
Ensemble 

Academic 


Harmony 301 
Aural Training 301 
History and Analysis 301 
Counterpoint 302 
Instrumental Class 301 
Orchestration 302 

ractical First Subject 101 
Practical Second Subject 
Ensemble 
Academic 


19% 


FOURTH YEAR 


“School for Teachers” (Please refer to page 2136.) 


PRINCIPAL PRACTICAL REQUIREMENT 


1; f : nal ae ; ify for 
Candidates for the Mus.B. degree in School Music may a rs 
admission in piano, a string, woodwind, or brasswind instrument, 


F a : : ic: ject 
voice. The degree requirement is the 110 course in the practical subj 
in which the candidate qualified for admission. 


SECONDARY PRACTICAL REQUIREMENT 


My : 3 ‘ in per- 
This requirement is the same as that for the Mus.B. degree in DP 
formance. Please refer to page 2123. 


ENSEMBLE REQUIREMENT é red to take 
Candidates for the Mus.B. degree in School Music are required . ies, 
ensemble courses in all but the last year of their programme ot sen 
Two years of either Choir or Orchestra together with an Sue 
ensemble course of the candidate’s choice in the remaining year con 
the requirement in this subject. 


OL Hs 


A.MUS. & L.MUS. CURRICULA 
_— 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENT 
This requirement is the same as that for the Mus.B. degree in Perform- 
ance. Please refer to page 2123. 

ELECTIVE REQUIREMENT 
There is no fourth year elective requirement for the Mus.B. degree in 
School Music. 

SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS AT PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 


The sight-reading and transposition requirement are the same.as those 
for the A.Mus. examination in the prz actical subject (orchestral instru- 
ment or voice) in which the candidate is qualifying for the degree. 
Please refer to page 2128. 


EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 


The programme of education courses called for in the fourth year is 
given at Macdonald College in the School. for He achers. These courses 
satisfy the education requirement for the Mus.B. degree in-‘School Music. 
Please refer to page 2136. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES 
IN THE 
CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC—SENIOR DEPARTMENT 


CURRICULUM 
A.MUS. SUBJECT HOURS PER WEEK 
Practical First Subject: 
Instrument — 110 1 
or 
Voice 110 (A or B) 
Harmony 101 . 3 
History and Analysis 101 4 
8 
L.MUS. ” 
FIRST YEAR SUBJECT HOURS PER WEEK 
Practical First Subject: 
Seapets 210 1 
Voice 210 (A_or B) 
Practical Second Subject 4 
Aural Training 101 3 
Composition 101 1 
Ensemble 4 
914 
SECOND YEAR Practical First Subject: 
Instrument — 310 1 
or 
Voice 310 (A or B) ; 
Practical Secana Subject Wy 
Conducting 101 1 
Acoustics 1 
Ensemble + 
7% 
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SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN THE ASSOCIATE 
AND LICENTIATE COURSES 


The sight-reading requirements for all piano examina- 


not greater difficulty than the prepared work of th 

lation. 
Piano 110 calls for the transposition -of a simple piece 
tone up or down; Piano 210 calls for transposition a whole tone 
up or down. 


ORGAN 


Sight-Reading. The sight-reading requirements for the organ examina- 
tions will be of not greater difficulty than the prepared work of the 
previous examination. An additional sight-reading test given at all 
Senior Conservatorium examinations in organ calls for the ability to 
read from four-part open score. In the case of Organ 110 only the 
G and F clefs will be used. The sight-reading tests for Organ 210 and 
310 call for a knowledge of G, F, and C clefs, with a greater degree 
of sight-reading proficiency expected in the latter course. 


Tre ion. The transposition requirements for organ are as follows 
Grade Interval of Transposition 


Organ 110—semi-tone up or down 
x“ 210 — whole tone up or down 
= 310 — third up or down. 

Extemporization. The requirements for the extemporization tests ar 

as follows: 


Grade Requirements 


Organ 110—extemporization on a short motive 


210 — . * theme 
310 - = * two themes. 


IIT. ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Sight-Reading. The sight-reading requirements for examinations, 
strings and in the remaining orchestral instruments consist of the rea “ 

f stral excerpts. The 110 examination in these subjects _ 
three excerpts which are to be selected by the candidate as well as thre 
to be selected by the examiner. In the case of the 210 examination, oa 
excerpts of advanced difficulty are to be selected each by candidate = 
examiner. The sight-reading requirement is dropped in the hm 
examination (310). 


in 


VOICE A&B 


: : pee . * na far voice examina- 
Sight-Reading. Examples of sight-reading exercises for voice exarill: 


: . : : AG vais may 
tions are issued in booklet form by the McGill Conserv atorium and 
be obtained by writing to the Secretary of the Faculty of Music 


5 IN TH 


CONSERVATORIUM—JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 
——$—$—— 


SECONDARY PRACTICAL REQUIREMENT FOR THE DIPLOMA OF LICENTIATE IN MUSIC 


This requirement is the same as that for the degree of Mus.B. in 
Performance. Please refer to page 2123. 


ENSEMBLE REQUIREMENT FOR THE DIPLOMA OF LICENTIATE IN MUSIC 
Either Choir or Orchestra is obligatory for all diploma candidates in 
each of the Licentiate years. 

Two hours of additional ensemble work is required in each of these 
years. The courses will be selected from among those listed as part of 
the Mus.B. curriculum in Performance in the instrumental or vocal field 
of the candidate’s choice. The selection is to be made in consultation 
with the departmental chairman or the Dean. 


SPECIAL LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT FOR LICENTIATE STUDENTS QUALIFYING IN 
VOICE A & B 


Candidates for the Licentiate in either Voice A or B must fulfil a 
special language requirement in two of the following: (a) French, 
(b) German, (c) Italian. These language requirements are to be satisfied 
by: (1) the high school leaving language requirement; (2) Language 
101 to be taken in the second year. 


VIVA VOCE 


Candidates for the diploma of Licentiate in Music are required to take 
an oral examination in the final year. Questions will be asked concerning 
musical history, form, and general repertory. Candidates will also be 
questioned on the pieces performed by them in their final practical 
examination, and on the history and repertory of their particular 
instrument, 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES 
IN THE 
CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC—JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


Students in the Junior Department of the Conservatorium may take 
courses in theory or in any of the practical subjects on page 2164. 
Theory instruction, while not obligatory, is recommended to all students 
of instruments or voice as a means-of developing. musicianship. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS 
Tests in sight-reading, ear training and rudiments of music, form a 
part of all practical examinations held by the Junior Department of the 
Conservatorium. 


(a) Sight-Reading. The sight-reading tests for all practical subjects 
involve pieces of not greater difficulty than those prepared for the 
previous examination. No sight-reading test is given in the initial 
grade of any practical subject. 
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(b) Ear Training. t all practical examinations are as follows: 


Grade Test 


- The candidate will be required to reproduce (sing, hum 
or play) a simple three-note motive previously played 
by the examiner. He will also be required to tap a 
iven simple rhythmic pattern. 


“he candidate will be neaninedis to identify (either by 
ne of note or by int erval) 1 jor and minor thirds, 
as well as alga and octaves played as melodic 
intervals by the examiner. He will also be required to 
reproduce given melodic and rhythmic patterns of brief 
duration. 
The candidate will be required to identify (either by 
fame of note or by interval) any diatonic note struck 
by the examiner in the scales of C, F, or G Major, 
within an octave of the given tonic note. Reproduction 
of given melodic and rhythmic patterns as for Grade 5. 


9, 10, 11 The candidate will be required to identify (either by 
name of note or by interval) any diatonic or chromatic 
interval played within the limit of an octave above or 
below any note selected by the apes The notes of 
the given 1 will be played either: (a) in suc- 
cession, (b) simultaneously. Melodic and " chydtiil tests 
will be at a more advanced level of difficulty, Candidates 
will also be re quired to identify major, minor, dimin- 
ished and augmented triads, as well as the dominant 
seventh chord in root position. 


Rudiments. The questions on musical rudiments will deal with note 
and rest values, key and time signatures, and expression marks. 
poet ions on registration in the prepared pieces will be asked at 
the Organ 10 and Organ 11 examinations. 


Tnidriiacee concerning the distribution of marks in the final 
prac xamination is available to teachers and candidates. 


Requests for such information should be addressed to The Secre- 
tary of the Conservatorium. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
FACULTY AND IN THE SENIOR DEPARTMENT 
OF THE CONSERVATORIUM 


DEPARTMENT OF THEORY 
REGULAR COURSES 


AURAL TRAINING 101. Solfege studies in both major and minor keyt 
A reading knowledge of all clefs. Rhythmic dictation im simple 3 
compound paetiigs Melodic dictation of moderately difficult major yy 
minor melodies with Intervals and elementa 


harmonic Sieeatienn 
3 hours. 


simple modulations. 


THEORETICAL COURSES 
i 


Texts: Champagne, Solfége Pratique; Gedalge, L’enseignement de la 
musique, vols. 1-3; McHose and Tibbs, Sight-Singing Manual; Dan- 
hauser & Lemoine, Solfége des solféges; Samuel, Quatre-vingt lecons 
mélodiques. 


AURAL TRAINING 201. Solfeggii in all keys and with changing clefs, Trans- 
positional drills involving clef substitution. More advanced melodic 
dictations with particular emphasis upon modulating melodies. Elementary 
two-and four-part dictation. 


3 hours. 


Texts: Gedalge, L’enseignement de la musique; vols. 4-10; Danhauser 
& Lemoine, Solfége des solféges; Samuel, Quatre-vingt legons mélo- 
diques. 


AURAL TRAINING 301. Difficult solfeggii involving remote modulations, chro- 
maticism, and changing clefs. Readings from the literature including 
excerpts from Bach, Wagner, Hindemith, etc. Advanced melodic and 
harmonic dictations, the latter in chorale, fugal and other styles. 


3 hours, 


COMPosITION 101. Construction of motive, phrase, and sentence preceded by 
analysis of melodic, rhythmic, and harmonic ’ structures. Elementary 
composition in small forms. 


1 hour. 
Text: Goetschius, Exercises in Melody Writing. 


COMPOSITION 201. Composition in the smaller homophonic forms such as 
ternary, minuet and trio, variation form. Also composition over a ground 
bass. These works are to be written for piano, organ, voice, or solo 
instrument with piano accompaniment, or for small instrumental com- 
binations. Particular attention will be given to the influence of the 
medium upon the tonal materials, the patterns of accompaniment, and 
the texture. 


1 hour. 


Texts: Hindemith, Traditional Harmony; Schoenberg, Models for 
Beginners in Composition. 

CoMPosition 301. Composition in the smaller homophonic forms such as 
the variation, suite, sonatina, and sonata-allegro form. Composition in 
such contrapuntal forms as the invention, passacaglia and chaconne. Also 
composition of accompanied motets. Various wood-wind combinations 
as well as chamber orchestra are now added to the list of media 
employed in the preceding course. 


1 hour. 


Texts: Hindemith, Traditional Harmony, vol. 2; Reger, On the 
Theory of Modulation; Schoenberg, Models for Beginners in Com- 
position. 

coMPosiTIon 401. A‘ continuation of Composition 301 stressing the larger 
cyclical homophonic forms such as the sonata and the suite, The media 
employed include the orchestra as well as the more intimate instrumental 
combinations. 


1 hour; 1 hour listening period. 
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COMPOSITION 402. See ELECTIVE COURSES. 


CONDUCTING 101. A basic course in orchestral repertoire, incorporating the 
study of baton techniques, placement of beats in simple and compound 
metres, score reading, instrumental ranges, and orchestral devices, 
Records and scores will constitute the materials for instruction, Qualified 
students will occasionally be permitted to conduct the senior orchestra 
during rehearsal periods. 


1 hour. 


COUNTERPOINT 201. Sixteenth century counterpoint (strict and free) in two, 
three and four parts. 


1 hour. 
Texts: Jeppesen, Counterpoint. 
COUNTERPOINT 202. Free Counterpoint. 
1 hour. 


COUNTERPOINT 301. A continuation of Counterpoint 201. A large-scale mass 
movement or motet is to be submitted at the close of the session. Also 
double counterpoint and canon, and free counterpoint in the style of 
Bach (inventions, etc.) 


1 hour. 


Texts: Jeppesen, Counterpoint; Prout, Double Counterpoint and 
Canon. 


COUNTERPOINT 302. Free Counterpoint. 
1 hour. 
COUNTERPOINT 401. Fugue. 


1 hour. 


HARMONY 101. An elementary course in written and keyboard harmony 
comprising a study of the following harmonic materials and techniques: 
triads and dominant seventh chords in all dispositions and inversions; 
principles of chord progression; part-writing drills; study of the con- 
ventional harmonic formulas and cadences; harmonic analysis; har- 


monization of melodies and unfigured basses in the Bach chorale styl 


using triads, dominant seventh chords and elementary modulations. 


3 hours. 


Texts: McHose, Basic Principles in the Technique of 18th wt 
Century Composition; McHose and White, Keyboard and Dicta 


Manual. 


HARMONY 201. A more advanced course in written and keyboard seca 
comprising a study of the following harmonic materials and ry re 
sequences and other conventional progressions; use of non- 1a one 
tones; secondary sevenths and altered chords; advanced a re 
problems; modulation to both related and remote keys; han 
of melodies and unfigured basses in advanced chorale style or gol 
composition and keyboard improvisation of modulating pac al ; 
basses; two parts in free contrapuntal style; figured chorale P 
style; thorough bass realization; harmonic analysis. 


3 hours. 


THEORETICAL COURSES 


_ Texts: McHose, The Contrapuntal Harmonic Technique of the 18th 
Century; McHose and White, Keyboard and Dictation Manual; Bach, 
Organ Partitas; Bach, Little Organ Book. 


HARMONY 301. A study of the harmonic materials and styles of the Viennese 
masters. Analysis of representative works will precede the harmonization 
or composition of short passages in different media based on the har- 
monic materials of these composers. Keyboard study will include the 
application of this vocabulary to the keyboard as well as specials drills 
in transposition, improvisation, modulation and reading from open score. 


3 hours; 1 hour listening period. 

Texts: Andrews, The Oxford Harmony; Schoenberg, Structural 
Functions of Harmony. Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart: Sonatas and 
Quartets, etc. 


of various 


HARMONY 401. A study of the harmonic materials and styl : 
1s Of repre- 


groups of composers from Schubert to Debussy. Analys r 
sentative works will precede the composition of short pieces in different 
media based on the harmonic vocabularies of these masters. 


2 hours; 1 hour listening period. 
Texts: Andrews, The Oxford Harmony; Schoenberg, Structural 

Functions of Harmony. Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Liszt, Schubert, 
Wagner: Selected works. 

History 101. The history of the opera. An outline of the evolution of opera 
from 1600 to the present with musical and pictorial illustrations. 
1 hour, 

History 401, 402, 403. See ELECTIVE COURSES. 


HISTORY AND ANALysIs 101. Introduction to the history and literature of 
Western music with special emphasis upon the nature of musical mate- 
rials and styles. One weekly period will be devoted to a study of ana- 
lytical techniques (motivic, melodic, harmonic, and structural analysis). 
4 hours. 

Texts: Parrish and Ohl, Masterpieces of Music before 1750; Sachs, 
Our Musical Heritage. 


HISTORY AND ANALYsIS 201. Music of the Classical and Romantic periods. 
A comparative study of selected masterworks of both periods aimed at 
a definition of the classical — romantic antithesis in terms of musical 
styles. 
4 hours. 
Text: Lang, Music in Western Civilization; Boyden, An Introduction 


to Music. 
HISTORY AND ANALYSIS 301. Music of the Renaissance and Baroque periods. 
and Baroque music 


A study of the style and character of Renaissance and | 
considered both autonomously and in relation to the intellectual and 
aesthetic currents of these periods. The course will include detailed 


analyses of contrapuntal forms. 


4 hours. 
Texts: Apel and Davison, Historical Anthology of Music, vols. 1 
and 2; Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque; Lang, Music in Western 


Civilization; Reese, Music in the Renaissance. 
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INSTRUMENTAL cCLAss 101. Group instruction in wood-wind instruments, 
The student is required to choose one instrument for study. Solo per- 
formance of relevant parts from ensemble material of moderate difi- 
culty. Knowledge concerning the wood-wind instruments. 


INSTRUMENTAL CLASS 201. Group instruction in brass instruments. The 
student is required to choose one instrument for study. Solo performance 
of relevant parts from ensemble material of moderate difficulty. Knowl 
edge concerning the brass instruments. 


1 hour, 


INSTRUMENTAL CLAss 301. Group instruction in stringed instruments. The 
student is required to choose one instrument for study. Solo performance 
of relevant parts from ensemble material of moderate difficulty. Knowl- 
edge concerning the stringed instruments. 


1 hour. 


LANGUAGE 101. A course serving to complete the special language require- 
ment for voice students. 


1 hour. 


ORCHESTRATION 202. Study of the range of the various instrumental famt- 
lies, and scoring of simple compositions for each of these groups. 
Intended primarily for degree candidates in the field of School Music. 


1 hour. 


ORCHESTRATION 301. Study of the range and technical capacities of the 
various orchestral instruments. Scoring for selected instrumental com~ 
binations of such works as the Bach chorales, Mendelssohn's Songs 
Without Words, and Schumann’s Scenes from Childhood. 


1 hour. 


2 : . P s ing for 

ORCHESTRATION 302. A continuation of ORCHESTRATION 202. Seoring ” 

different instrumental combinations of simple piano works such 4 
Schubert’s Moments Musicaux, Impromptus, etc. 


1 hour. 


; : ¢ i ecial 
ORCHESTRATION 401. A continuation of orCHESTRATION 301 with spe i 


: , Fea hnical 
emphasis on instrumental colour, Full exploitation cal . ‘as 
possibilities of the various instruments. Assignments will inc 
rescoring of masterworks for novel combinations. 


1 hour. 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY AND CHORAL TECHNIQUES. Study of the bees ais 
musical instrument. The relation of song to speech. Voice a Prob- 
and physiology of the voices of children, adolescents, and a h * ues 0 
lems resulting from the improper function of the voice. ence Sect 
training choral groups at all levels. Problems pertaining to en i 
accuracy, quality, diction, interpretation, general orgamization, 
repertory. 


2 hours. 


Text: Lawson, Full-Throated Ease. 
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FOURTH YEAR ELECTIVE COURSES 


COMPOSITION 402. Radio composition and arranging. A course for com- 
posers designed to develop techniques of composing and arranging 
musical scores for radio, film, and television programmes. Admission 
only with consent of instructor. 


1 hour. 


History 401. Music of the mediaeval period. A survey of pre-Renaissance 
music from Gregorian chant to the music of Dunstable. 
First term: 2 hours. 

Texts: Apel and Davison, Historical Anthology of Music, vol. 1; 

Reese, Music in the Middle Ages. 

History 402. Music of the twentieth century. A course devoted to: (a) a 
study of musical forms, textures, and idioms of the twentieth century; 
(b) an analysis of representative works by major composers of the 
past half century; (c) a discussion of critical writings pertaining to 
music of this period. 
Second term: 2 hours. 


Texts: Bauer, Twentieth Century Music; Salazar, Music in our Time. 


History 403. Development of the orchestra from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth century. This course will be concerned with: (a). the recent 
history of orchestral instruments; (b) sociological aspects of orchestral 
organization and performance; (c) changing values in the art of 
orchestration; (d) the literature of the orchestra. Assignments will 
stress listening and aural analysis. 


First term: 2 hours. 


MusicoLocy 401. Introduction to Musicology. 


PEDAGOGY 401. The pedagogy of stringed instruments. The physical nature 
and characteristics of these instruments. The study of basic principles 
and underlying instrumental instruction. The evolution of these instru- 
ments and the development of their individual repertoires. Traditional 
and contemporary methods of instruction. 


1 hour, 


PEDAGOGY 402. The pedagogy of the piano. Examination of existing piano 
teaching methods and materials. Elementary psychology as applied to 
piano teaching. Physiology: the muscular construction of the hand and 
the arm. The mechanism of the piano and its relation to touch and 
technique. The development of technique from the initial through all 
subsequent grades. Methods of teaching technique, interpretation, phras- 
ing, pedalling, fingering, memorizing, practice routine, ear-training, 
sight-reading, demonstration lessons. The piano teacher’s library. The 
business end of teaching. 


1 hour. 


PEDAGOGY 403. The pedagogy of the organ. Methods of teaching pure 
technique, registration, touch, interpretation. The execution of orna- 
ments. The organist’s repertoire. Service playing and accompaniment. 
Improvisation. Methods of programme building. Sight-reading and 
score reading. Elements of organ construction. 


1 hour. 
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PepAcocy 404. The pedagogy of singing. Examination of various methods 
of voice production. Physiology of the voice—a detailed study of the 
function of the larynx in speech and singing. Registers of the voice 
and voice classification. Breath control and diction. Tone placement in 
speech. Suitable studies and songs for the different types of vocal 
student. A general knowledge of vocal repertoire: art songs, opera, 
and oratorio arias, Discussion of the teacher’s personal approach to the 
student. Demonstration lessons. 


1 hour. 


COURSES IN THE SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
scrIpTURE. The historical and literary background of the Bible. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Indoor games, field sports, apparatus work, social and 
folk rhythms. 


ACADEMIC. (continuation). 


EDUCATION 1. The growth and Development of Children, A study of the 
general characteristics of physical, social and emotional development m 
children, 


EDUCATION 3. Educational Psychology. Growth and development of children 
through adolescence. Psychology of. learning. Individual Seis 
Growth and development of personality. Testing measurement. Menta 
hygiene and educational guidance. 

EDUCATION 4, The History of Education in Western Society. The a 
of education in Europe and America including a comparative ee. 
systems of public education in the countries of Western Europe, in ¥ 
United States and in Canada. 

EDUCATION 10. General Educational Practice. 


: rae = : . rods, 
(a) Curriculum organization, lesson planning, teaching media ae a f 
individualization of instruction, evaluation and testing, school law. 


See : Sey is é of 
(b) Audio-visual methods and materials, projection operation, the use 
films and filmstrips, radio, models and displays, field trips. 


or one of the 


c) Organization and preparation of teaching materials f 
(<) i ve 7 1ool, the Junior 


following: the Primary Department, the Elementary Sel 
High School. 


EDUCATION 12. Subject methods. 


a Language Arts. Language, reading literature. 

b 4 “ Spelling, writing, childhood education. 
d Health and Recreation. 

f Science. 

i Social Studies. 

h Art. 

g Music. 


EDUCATION 20. Observation and Classroom Practice. vis oa 
fa, \ 5 Tabs : ; 

Practice teaching in areas listed under Education 12 with emp 

music teaching. 
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ACADEMIC CONTINUATION COURSES 


1. For Mus.B. candidates in COMPOSITION: 


|. In English: 
FIRST YEAR 
SECOND YEAR 


THIRD AND 
FOURTH YEAR 


Il. In Fine Arts: 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 
FOURTH YEAR 


I. In German: 
FIRST YEAR 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


English 100 

One of English 200 (Shakespeare) 
English 210 (XVII C) 
English 220 (XVIII C) 
English 230 (XIX C) 

Two of English 218a (Sidney & Spenser) & 

315b (XV & XVI C) 

English 330 (Drama since 1600) 
English 335 (The Novel) 
English 345 (Prose since Bacon) 
English 350 (Milton) 

English 380 (Utopias) 


Fine Arts 201 (Introductory) 
Fine Arts 301 (Modern Art) 


Fine Arts 40la (Renaissance) and 
401b (History of Art) 


German 1 
German 2 (Language) 
One of German 5 (Language) . 
German 7 (Language & Literature) 
One of German 8 (XVIII C) 
German 9 (XIX C) 


IY. In History, Political Science & Economics: 


FIRST YEAR 


‘SECOND YEAR 


THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


VY. In Latin: 
FIRST YEAR 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


Vi. In Philosophy: 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 
FOURTH YEAR 


One of Economics 100 (Economic History) 
History 100 (European Civilization) 
One of History 210 (Great Britain) 
History 215 (E. Europe from the V.C.) 
Political Science 211G 
(Comparative Government) 
One of History 325 
History 326 
Political Science 311 
One of History 320 (Background of 
Contemporary Europe) 
History 410 (European Thought 
since the Renaissance) 


Latin 11 (Language) 
One of Latin 21 (Vergil) 
Latin 22 (Pliny) 
One of Latin 31 (Cicero, Livy, Ovid) 
Latin 32 (Vergil, Sallust) 
One of Latin 41 
Latin 42 


Philosophy 1 (Introduction) 

Philosophy 2 (Ethics) 

One of Philosophy 4 (Aesthetics) 
Philosophy (Greek) 
Philosophy 6 (Modern) | ’ 
Philosophy 7 (Mediaeval & Renaissance) 


wm 
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Vil. In French: 
FIRST YEAR 


SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


In Spanish: 
FIRST YEAR 
SECOND YEAR 


THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


IX. In Italian: 
FIRST YEAR 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


One of French 11 
French 12 


French 21 (Literature) 

One of French 31 (XVII C) 
French 32 (XVIII C) 

One of French 43 (XIX & XX C) 
French 41 (Modern France) 
French 42 (XIX C) 


Spanish 11 (Language) 


One of Spanish 
Spanish 
One of Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 
One of Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 


21 (Language) 
22 (Literature) 
31 
32 
33 (Literature) 
41 
42 
43. (Literature) 


Italian 11 (Language) 
Italian 21 (Language and Literature) 
One of Italian 25 


Italian 31 (Literature) 


FOURTH YEAR Italian 41 
N.B. In all cases, selection of courses will be governed by the stated pre- 
requisites. See also Calendar of FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, fot 


additional information. 


2. For Mus.B. candidates in PERFORMANCE and SCHOOL MUSIC: 


1. In English: 


SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


il, In Fine Arts: 


SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 
FOURTH YEAR 


Ill. In German: 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


English 100 

One of English 
English 
English 
English 


English 
English 


English 3 


English 
English 


200 (Shakespeare) 

210 (XVII C) 

220 (XVIII C) 

230 (XIX C) 

One of English 318a (Sidney & Spenser) & 
3 


315b (XV & XVI C) 
330 (Drama since 1660) 
335 (The Novel) 

45 (Prose since Bacon) 
350 (Milton) 

380. (Utopias) 


Fine Arts 201 (Introductory) 
Fine Arts 301 (Modern Art) 


Fine Arts 401la 
401b 


(Renaissance) and 
(History of Art) 


German 2 (Language) 


One of German 
serman 
One of German 
German 


gg ee 
Ghanguage) Literature) 
(XVIIL C) 

9 (XIX C) 


ACADEMIC CONTINUATION COURSES 


——$—$ sss 


IV. In History, Political Science & Economics: 


SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


OURTH YEAR 


V. In Latin: 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


VI. In Philosophy: 


SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 
FOURTH YEAR 


Vil. In French: 
SECOND YEAR 


THIRD YEAR 
FOURTH YEAR 


Vill. In Spanish: 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 


FOURTH YEAR 


IX. In Italian: 
SECOND YEAR 
THIRD YEAR 
FOURTH YEAR 


One of Economics 100 (Economic History) 
History 100 (European Civilization) 
One of History 210 (Great Britain) 
History 215 (E. Europe from the V.C.) 
Political Science 211G 
(Comparative Government) 
One of Political Science 311 (Political Theory) 
History 320 (Background of 
Contemporary Europe) 
History 410 (European Thought 
since the Renaissance) 


Latin 11 (Language) 

One of Latin 21 (Vergil) 
Latin 22 (Pliny) 

One of Latin 31 (Cicero, Livy, Ovid) 
Latin 32 (Vergil, Sallust) 


Philosophy 1 (Introduction) 

Philosophy 2 (Ethics) 

One of Philosophy 4 (Aesthetics) 
Philosophy 5 (Greek) 
Philosophy 6 (Modern) ; 
Philosophy 7 (Mediaeval & Renaissance) 


One of French 11 
French 12 

French 21 (Literature) 

One of French 31 (XVII C) 
French 32 (XVIII C) 
French 41 eae France) 
French 42. (XIX C) 
French 43 (XIX & XX C) 


Spanish 11 (Language) 


One of Spanish 21 (Language) 
Spanish 22 (Literature) 


One of Spanish 31 
Spanish 3 
Spanish 3 
Spanish 4 
Spanish 4 
Spanish 4 


(Literature) 


3 (Literature) 


Italian 11 (Language) 
Italian 21 (Language and Literature) 
One of Italian 25 
Italian 31 (Literature) 
Italian 41 


N.B. In all cases, selection of courses will be governed by the stated pre- 


requisites. See 


also Calendar of FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, for 


additional information. 
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DEPARTMENT OF KEYBOARD AND VOCAL MUSIC 
PRACTICAL COURSES 


N.B. Practical courses in the curriculum of the Faculty and Conserva- 
torium are numbered according to the following plan: 


Degree Diploma 
Courses Courses 


First Year 101 110 (Associate) 


Second Year 201 ye: 
202 (Professional Instructor 210 (First Licentiate) 
— Voice Only) 
Third Year 301 WT, 
302 (Professional Instructor) 310 (Second Licentiate) 
Fourth Year 401 


402 (Professional Instructor) 
PIANO 


PIANO 101 


Scales: All major, minor (melodic and harmonic), and chromatic 
scales at the distance of an_ octave, third, sixth, and 
tenth, through four octaves. These are studied in both 
similar and contrary motion, beginning with either the 
highest or the lowest note, legato and staccato, forte 
and piano. Also all major scales in double. thirds and 
double octaves through two octaves in similar motion. 


Arpeggios: Common chords as well as dominant and diminished 
seventh chords at the distance of an octave, third, sixth, 
and tenth, through four octaves. These are studied in 
both similar and contrary motion, beginning with either 
the highest or the lowest note, legato and staccato, forte 
and piano. Also all common chords in double octaves, 
beginning with either the highest or the lowest note. 

Exercises 

and Studies: *A-PD; C-GP (any one); Cor-FPT; Cr-Et (any one) ; 

Cz-AFD (any two); P-PE (Nos. 1-12). 

the 

ve space these 

rather 


*The complete list of exercises and studies referred to in this and in 


subsequent piano courses is enumerated below. To conser ‘ 
works will be referred to in the text by means of letter symbols 
than by their full title. 


A-PD — Aronson, Pianist’s Digest 

B-E — Beringer, Exercises 

C-GP — Clementi, Gradus ad Parnassum 

Ch-Et — Chopin, Etudes 

Cor-FPT — Cortot, Foundations of Piano Technique 
Cr-ET —Cramer (Buelow), Etudes 

Cz-AFD — Czerny, The Art of Finger Dexterity, Op. 740 
P-PE — Pischna, Progressive Exercises 


ND Voo Prepared 
Pieces: 


PIANO 110 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Exercises 


and Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


PRACTICAL COURSES—PIANO 


(errr eeseeeoeerenesinetienenemsiinmen see eenay 


Candidates are required to submit the titles of four 
pieces which they will have studied during the year. The 
titles will be selected from the list given under Piano 110. 
Adequate mastery of the technical and musical problems 
occurring in these pieces must be demonstrated. A com- 
plete perform: ance from memory is reuares in the case 
of only one piece to be selected by the candidate. 


The same as for Piano 101 


The same as for Piano 101 


Candidates are required to perform one selection from 

each of the ‘following four groups: 

I. Bach .. . . . English Suite in G Minor (Pre- 
lude or any two movements). 
Partita in B Flat Major (any 
two movements). 
The Well-Tempered Clavier 
(any Prelude and Fugue). 

Couperin. . . . Ordres (Nos. 1-5: any two 

movements). 


Rameau .. . . L’Egyptienne. 
Les Tendres plaintes. 
La Villageoise. 


II. Bach (W.F.) . . Sonatas (any one). 


Bach (K.P.E.) .. Sonatas (any one). 
Beethoven . . . Sonata Op. 2 No. 2 


(first movement). 
Sonata Op. 2 No. 3 
(first movement). 
Sonata Op. 27 No. 1 
(first movement). 
Sonata Op. 31 No. 2 
(last movement). 


Galuppi . . . . Sonatas (any one). 
Haydn .. . . Sonatas (first and second, or 


second and third movement of 
any one sonata). 


Mozart ... ...«. Sonata in A Major, K. 331. 
Sonata in B Flat Major, K. 333 
(first movement). 
Sonata in D Major, K. 576 
(first movement). 
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PIANO 201 


Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Exercises 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


and Studies: 


LL 


III. Brahms . . . . Intermezzo Op. 117 No. 3. 
Intermezzo Op. 119 No. 2. 
Chopin... .... Mazurl . 17 No. 4. 


O 

Mazurka Op. 24 No. 2 

Mazurka Op. 30 No. 2. 

Mazurka Op. 33 No. 2. 

Mazurka Op. 33 No. 4. 
Chopin . . . . Nocturne Op. 9 No. 1 

Nocturne Op. 32 No. 1. 
Waltz Op. 34 No. 3. 
Waltz Op. 69 No. 1. 


Liszt .. . . . Walse oubliée No. 1. 

Mendelssohn . . Songs without Words 
Op. 30 No. 5 

Schubert . . . . Moments musicaux Op. 94 


(Nos. 1 and 6 or any of the 


remaining pieces in this opus 
group). 
Schumann . . . Fantasy — Pieces Op. 12 


(No. 1, or Nos. 3 and 4). 
Papillons (Introduction and 
any two). 

Scenes from Childhood 


(any three). 


IV. Bartok . . . . Hungarian Peasant Songs 
(any two). 
Debussy . . . . Preludes (Book 1: “Voiles’). 


Children’s Corner (“The Snow 
is Dancing”). 


Robert Fleming . Sonatina. 


Granados . . . Spanish Dances (any one). 
Scriabine . . . Etude in C Sharp Minor. 
Shostakovitch . . Three Fantastic Dances Op. 1. 


}. . 

he same as for Piano 101. Also all minor and yd 

tic scales in double thirds and double octaves, through 
two octaves, in similar motion. 


The same as for Piano 101. Also all dominant and 
dimir d seventh chords in double octaves, beginning 
with either the highest or the lowest note. 


A-PD; Cor-FPT. Any two etudes from: C-GP; Cr-Eti 
Cz-AFD*: Ch-Et. Also P-PE (any ten from No. 13 to 
the end), or B-E (any ten). 


Candidates are required to perform one saect from 
each of the four groups listed under PIANO 110, 


PRACTICAL COURSES—PIANO 


PIANO 210 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 
Exercises 
and Studies: 


The same as for Piano 201. 


A-PD; Cor-FPT; B-E (any ten). Any three etudes from 


Cr-Et; C-GP; Cz-AFD. Also P-PE (any ten from No. 
13 to the end). 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


Candidates 


must 


prepare and 


submit for approval a 


programme of five works comprising one representative 
work from each of the following periods: 


* Note however that the study prepared for the previous examination may 
not be included. This rule applies as well to prepared pieces and is binding 
for all subsequent grades. 


I. 


Ill. 


3aroque — e.g. 


Bach 


Couperin 
Handel 
Rameau 

D. Scarlatti 
Classical — e.g. 


Beethoven 


Haydn 
Mozart 


Romantic — e.g. 


Brahms 


Chopin 


Liszt 


Mendelssohn 


Italian Concerto. 

Partitas 

Suites. 

The Well-Tempered Clavier 
(any prelude and fugue). 
Ordres. 

Suites. 


Ordres. 


Sonatas. 


Concertos (first or last move- 
ment of any of the piano con- 
certos with cadenza). 

Sonatas. 

Sonatas. 

Concertos (first or last move- 
ment of any of the piano con- 
certos with cadenza). 

Sonatas. 


Ballades. 

Intermezzi. 

Rhapsodies. 

Ballade in A Flat Major. 
Berceuse. 

Etudes. 

Polonaises. 

Etudes (“Forest Murmur”, 
“Un Sospiro”). 

Polonaise in E Major. 


Rondo Capriccioso. 
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PIANO 301 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Exercises 


and Studies: 


Prepared 
Pie ces ~ 


PIANO 302 


Scales, 
Arpeggios, 


and Studies: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


Pedagogy: 


PIANO 310 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


Schubert. . . . Impromptus (any two), 
Sonata Op. 120. 


Schumann ... .. Carneval de Vienne. 
Fantasiesttcke. 
Kreisleriana. 
Novelettes. 

Impressionist — e.g. 

Debussy . . . . Children’s Corner. 
Images. 
Preludes. 
Reflets dans I’eau. 
Suite bergamasque. 


Ravel... . «>.> Jeux d’eau. 
Sonatine. 


Contemporary — e.g. 


Works of: Bartok, Howard Fergusson, Hindemith, 
Milhaud, Poulenc, Shostakovitch, Villa-Lobos, etc. 


The same as for Piano 201. 


B-E (any ten). Also any three from: C-GP; Cr-Et; 
Cz-AFD. 


The same as for Piano 210. 


The same as for Piano 301. 


‘ : : a 
Candidates must prepare a_ previously ae 
programme consisting of one each of Scarlatti, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Romantic sonatas. 


Candidates are required to demonstrate their pedagogical 
skill in instructing a beginner in basic principles. m1 
addition, candidates will be examined as to. their =o, 
edge of, and ability to demonstrate, underlying Lage 
of fingering. Also application of these principles i = 
scales, arpeggios, exercises, studies and prepared pieces. 


= ¢ riously ap- 
The performance, from memory, of a previou ly ap 


also to 


. eae ae = gramme 
proved representative recital prog sont aiso calls 


given in public if required. The examinatio Bach 
for the performance of one piano concerto (€.8- Grieg, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, @ f 
Tschaikovsky, Brahms (D Minor), Rachmanino 
Minor). 


PRACTICAL COURSES—ORGAN 


eee 


PIANO 401 


PIANO 402 


Prepared 
Pteces: 


Pedagogy: 


ORGAN 


ORGAN 101 


Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Prepared 
Pieces ta m 


The same as Piano 310. 


Candidates are to perform a previously approved pro- 
gramme of five works as in Piano 301 (210). 


Candidates must demonstrate their skill in analyzing 
technical and musical problems involved in teaching the 
following: hand- and arm-position, relaxation, principles 
of fingering, legato and staccato touch, pedalling, execu- 
tion of ornaments, phrasing, differences of s 


le accord- 
ing to historical period of composition, differences of 
teaching method. 


All major, minor (melodic and harmonic), and chromatic 

scales played with varying degree of touch and speed: 

(a) manuals only, hands together at octave, third, and 
sixth through three octaves; 


(b) pedals only, through the full extent of the pedal 
board; 


’ 


(c) manuals and pedals, the hands at the interval of an 
octave with the pedals. 


Common chords, major and minor, in the keys of C, 
D flat, D, E flat, E, and F; 

(a) manuals only through three octaves; 

(b) pedals only through two octaves; 

(c) one hand and pedals combined in similar and contrary 
motion. 

At the examination the candidate will be required to 
play the whole of either: 

List A: Bach, Ein’ Feste Burg (XVIII) ®, Willan, 
Prelude and Fugue in B Minor; Frank Bridge, Prelude; 
or 


List B: Bach, Aria in F (XII); Harold Darke, Prelude 
on a Theme by Tallis; Max Reger, Benedictus. 


™ At the examination questions will be asked concerning the registration 
of the prepared pieces. This applies as well to the examinations for 
subsequently listed organ courses. 


® Bracketed Roman numerals in the present section (Organ) refer to 
volume numbers in the recommended Novello edition of Bach’s organ 


works, 
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ORGAN 110 
Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Prepared 


ORGAN 201 


Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Prepared 


téCeS: 


ORGAN 210 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


The same as for Organ 101. 


At the examination the candidate will be required to play 
the whole of either: 

List A: Bach, Prelude and Fugue in A (III, p. 64); 
Harold Darke, Prelude on “St. Peter’; Hindemith, 
Sonata No. 2; or 

List B: Bach, Christ ist erstanden (three verses) (XV); 
Schumann, No. 1 of four Sketches (ed. Biggs); Franck, 
Cantabile in B. 


All major, minor (melodic and harmonic), and chromatic 
scales played with varying degrees of touch and speed: 
(a) and (b) as for Organ 101 but with increased prof- 
ciency, (c) manuals (both hands) and pedals at intervals 
of octave, third, and sixth in similar motion. 


Common chords in similar motion in all keys, manuals 
and pedals combined. 


At the examination the candidate will be required to play 
the whole of either: : 
List A: Bach, Sonata No, 2 (IV); Brahms, Herzlich 
tut mich yerlangen; Langlais, Frangaise (Suite Fran- 
Caise) ; or 

List B: Bach, Valet will ich dir geben (XIX); Mendel- 
ssohn, Sonata No. 2; Arthur Egerton, An Easter Prelude. 


All major, minor (melodic and harmonic), and —_ 
scales played with varying degrees of touch and speed: 
(a) manuals only in similar and contrary motion, - 

ginning with either the highest or lowest notes, @ 


intervals of an octave, third and sixth, — also double 


thirds in similar motion only; 
(b) pedals only, single notes and octaves; ‘ 
(c) manuals and pedals together, one note to each - , 
and pedals at intervals of octave, third, and six ; 
with all variations of similar and contrary Os 
Common chords in similar and contrary motion in al 
keys, manuals and pedals combined. 


At the examination the candidate will be required to play 
the whole of either: 3 hi 
List A: Bach, Toccata in F (IX, p. 176); Mendelssohn, 
Sonata No. 3; Franck, Pastorale; or | ? vu 
List B: Bach, Prelude and Fugue in B Minor ( : 
p. 52); Howells, Sarabande for the Morning mae 4 
Easter; Dupre, Fifteen Pieces for Organ (any ™ 

pieces). 


PRACTICAL COURSES—ORGAN 


ny 


ORGAN 301 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


ORGAN 302 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


Pedagogy: 


ORGAN 310 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


ORGAN 401 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


The same as for Organ 210. 


At the examination the candidate will be required to play 
the whole of either: 

—List A: Bach, “Dorian” Toccata and Fugue (X, p. 196); 
Mendelssohn, Allegretto from Sonata No. 4; Widor, 
Symphony No. 6 (first movement) ; or 

—List B: Bach, Sonata No. 6 (V); S.S. Wesley, Choral 
Song and Fugue; Langlais, Suite Frangaise (Nazard). 


The same as for Organ 210. 


At the examination the candidate will be required to play 
the whole of either: 

—List A: Bach, Fantasia in G (IX, p. 168); Rhein- 
berger, Allegro non troppo from Sonata No. 5; Messiaen, 
Le Banquet céleste; or 

—List B: Bach, Fugue in E Flat (XVI); Saint-Saens, 
Prelude in B; Langlais, Elevation (Hommage a Fresco- 


baldi). 


The candidate will also be examined upon his knowledge 
of, and ability to demonstrate, the basic principles of 
fingering and pedalling, and their application in the 
scales, arpeggios, exercises, and pieces prepared. He will, 
in addition, be required to demonstrate his pedagogical 
skill in instructing a beginner in basic principles. 


The candidate will be required to present a public recital 
of one hour duration with selections from the ensuing 
list as well as additional items of the candidate’s own 
choice. 


Bach, Toccata, Adagio and Fugue (IX, p. 137); 
Bach, Variations on “Sei gegruesset, Jesu, gutig” 
(XIX); Bach, Concerto in A Minor (XI); Bach, 
Prelude and Fugue in D Major (XI); Mozart, 
Fantasia in F Minor; Liszt, Prelude and Fugue on 
BACH; Franck, Chorale No. 3; Dupre, Variations 
on a Noel; Willan, Introduction Passacaglia and 
Fugue; Hindemith, Sonata No. 1; Sowerby, Air 
with Variations; Jehan Alain, Litanies. 


The same as for Organ 310. 
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ORGAN 402 

Prepared 

Pteces: At the examination the candidate will be required to play 
the whole of either: 
—List A: Bach, An Wasserflussen Babylon (five part) 
(XVIII, p. 13); Elgar, Sonata in G (first movement); 
Jehan Alain, Le Jardin suspendu; or 
—List B: Bach, Prelude in E Flat (XVI); Bairstow, 
Prelude on Vexilla Regis; Harold Darke, A Fantasy. 


Pedagogy: The candidate must also demonstrate his skill in analy- 
>chni and musical problems involved in 

bodily positions, principles of fingering 

varieties of touch, execution or ornaments, 

istration, differences of style according to 

period of composition, differences of teaching 


demonstration of 

(Organ 10-11). There will be an assessment of results 
with young student assigned to the candidate for regular 
teaching at the beginning of the year. 


HARPSICHORD 


HARPSICHORD 101 

Introduction to figured bass playing. (Recommended text; 
R.O. Morris, Figured Harmony at the Keyboard.) More 
advanced study of the different keyboard schools and of 
ornaments. Special finger exercises for harpsichord touch 
and technique. Sample repertoire: Bach, Three-Part 
Inventions; Bach, French Suites; Blow, Ground; Ra- 
meau, Les tendres plaintes; Scarlatti, Study in G. 


HARPSICHORD 201 
Further study of figured bass. Continuo and sonata play- 
ing. of concertos for harpsichord. Sample. repet- 
toire: Bach, Concerto in F Minor; Bach, Preludes and 
Fugues; Bach, Suite in B Minor for Flute, Strings anc 
Continuo; Handel, Sonatas for Violin and Harpsichord; 
Scarlatti, Sonatas. 


VOICE 


vorce A 101. Continuation and extension of technical exercises and studies 


listed under Voice 10 and 11 (Junior Department otf the woee 
torium). Extension of repertoire of traditional German, French, gee 
and modern songs. Study of suitable parts from the oratorio © 


: ~ ik: : : -ontrasting 
cantata literature. Examination requirements : 3 studies of a Leon 
nature. 4 Songs (1 each of German, French, English, and modern songs). 
1 excerpt each from Oratorio and Cantata. 


yorce B 101. Thorough study of early Italian, French, and English oper 
Opera buffa; opera seria. 


voice A 110. The same as Voice A 101-201. 
voice B 110. The same as Voice B 101-201. 
voice A 201. Continuation and extension of Voice A 101. 
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voice B 201. Continuation and extension of Voice B 101. Also early German 
Opera; singspiel; light opera. 

voice 202. The same as Voice B 101. 

voice A 210. The same as Voice A 201-301. 

voice B 210. The same as Voice B 201-301. 

vorce A 301. Candidates must prepare a previously approved programme of 
three groups, comprising examples from the oratorio and cantata 
literature, early Italian or French opera, German Lieder, French art- 
songs, contemporary songs. 

voice B 301. Nineteenth century grand opera. Wagner, Verdi, Meyerbeer, 
Saint-Saens, Puccini, etc. Candidates must be prepared to participate 
in the stage-productions of the opera-school and must know at least one 
complete leading role and one complete minor role from among the 
works of any of the above-named composers. 

voice 302, The requirements are the same as for Voice 301. In addition, 
the candidate will be examined as to his knowledge of, and ability to 
demonstrate, underlying technical principles and their application to the 
pieces prepared, and will have to show his pedagogical skill in instructing 
a beginner in basic principles. 

voice A 310. The performance of a previously approved representative 

song-recital programme, also to be given in public, if required. The 

examination also calls for a complete solo cantata, or a complete 

: : : ; : 

oratorio part, as well as a demonstration of the candidate’s practical 
acquaintance with the general repertoire of the concert-singer. 

votcr B 310. The candidate must know ‘three leading operatic roles from 
three different periods (e.g.: one Mozart, one Rossini; one Wagner, 
Verdi, or Puccini), as well as three minor operatic roles from the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century repertory. 


voice A 401. The same as Voice A 310. 

voice B 401. Same as Voice B 310. 

voice 402. The candidate will have to perform a previously approved pro- 
gramme of songs, and excerpts from the cantata, oratorio, and opera 
literature. In addition, he will have to demonstrate his ability in 
analyzing all technical and musical problems involved in teaching: voice 
classification, voice production, tone placement, breath control, diction, 
phrasing, differences of style according to historical period and type of 
composition, differences of teaching methods (Italian, German, French 
schools), The candidate will also have to give a pedagogical demonstra- 
tion of instruction with advanced pupil (Voice 10). There will be an 

sssment of results with young student assigned to candidate at 

beginning of the year. Also required: a practic: knowledge of teaching 
materials as well as of the concert-singer’s general repertoire, including 
operatic arias. 


ENSEMBLE COURSES 


(A) KEYBOARD: 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 101. Accompaniment of songs and arias by pre- 
classical, and romantic composers. In conjunction with regular singing 


classes. 


ass 


1 hour. 
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PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 201. Songs by Debussy, Franck, Mahler, Richard 
Strauss, Wolf, and contemporary composers. Analysis of differences 
between solo and accompaniment playing. 

1 hour. 

PIANO ENSEMBLE 101. The object of this course is to develop sight-reading 
and pianistic team-work, and to promote an acquaintance with original 
works for the medium, as well as with four-hand arrangements of the 
chamber music and symphonic literature.. Works and arrangements of 
works by Beethoven (Septet, Symphonies — Vols. I and IT), Clementi, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn (Octet), Schubert, and Weber. 

1 hour. 

PIANO ENSEMBLE 201. Overtures of Wagner and Weber. Symphonies of 
Beethoven (Vols. IV-VIII), Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, 
and Schumann, as well as those of Bruckner, Franck, and Mahler. 
Symphonic poems of Richard Strauss. Original music for two pianos 
by Arensky, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Reger, etc. 

1 hour. 


(B) OPERA: 


AcTING 201. History of acting in opera. Stage terms. Stage, deportment. 
Methods of interpretation through mime. Schools of expression. Analysis 
of different acting styles in opera. Practical work: grouping, miming, 
moving. Scene miming from standard operas. 

1 hour. 

REPERTORY COACHING 201. In conjunction with Voice B 201. 
1 hour. 

REPERTORY COACHING 301. In conjunction with Voice B 301. 
1 hour. 

REPERTORY COACHING 401. In conjunction with Voice B 401. 
1 hour. 

STAGING 301. History of mise en scéne. Production elements of opera: 
music, libretto, singers, chorus, orchestra conductor, ballet, stage 
prompter, building, lighting, scenery, costumes, props. 

1 hour. 

STAGING 401. The production of an opera from start to performance. 

1 hour. 


(C) CHORUS: 


. Y . if 
CHORAL coNnDUCTING 301. A basic course in choral technique, chol 
psychology, and conducting methods. Special attention will be giv 


intonation, blend, tone, diction, and phrasing. Choral literature a 
studied up to J. S. Bach, and students will conduct a Bach cantata. 


1 hour. 


" : ' the 
CHORAL CONDUCTING 401. A course in conducting choral music of ms 


Romantic and Contemporary schools. Score study and aha 
Students will have the opportunity of conducting the Conserv 
Choir. 


1 hour. 


um 
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CHURCH CHORAL Music 301. A survey of religious choral music until 1700. 
The use of the hymn in worship. Organization and management of the 
church choir. 


1 hour. 


CHURCH CHORAL MuUsIc 401. Religious choral music from 1700 to the 
present day. Available materials for church choirs will be studied and 
performed. The relationship of the choir director to the minister, the 
congregation, and the church will be discussed. 

1 hour. 

COLLEGIUM MUsICUM 101. A course in Renaissance vocal ensemble music 
including the English, Franco-Flemish, German, and Italian schools. 
Special attention will be given to styles and interpretation, and the 
international phonetic alphabet will be used for language diction. 

2 hours. 

COLLEGIUM MUsICUM 201. A continuation of Collegium Musicum 101, with 
emphasis on Baroque and contemporary ensemble music in which solo 
participation plays an important part. 

2 hours, 


CONSERVATORIUM CHoIR. Detailed study and performance of choral literature 
selected from the great schools of choral composition. The programme 
provides a four-year comprehensive survey of choral music. 

2 hours. 


FOURTH YEAR ELECTIVE COURSES 


RADIO 401: RADIO PROGRAMMING, CONTINUITY WRITING, AND ANNOUNCING. 
Programming of musical, dramatic, and variety broadcasts. Elements 
involved; choice and arrangement of material. Continuity writing for 
musical, dramatic, variety, and miscellaneous programmes: formats, 
research, style. Announcing. Techniques of voice production. Vocabulary. 
Style. Reading. Functions of announcer. Sustaining programmes, com- 
mercials, The history of radio. 

1 hour. 


RADIO 402; RADIO MUSIC PRODUCTION AND STUDIO TECHNIQUES. The develop- 
ment of broadcasting. Acoustics in broadcasting; analysis of acoustical 
reports to determine studio characteristics. Studio equipment: micro- 
phones, control-board, disc-and tape-recorder. Production team: artist, 
announcer, technician, producer. Studio techniques: solo recital, instru- 
mental ensemble, studio orchestra, concert orchestra. Casting office. 
Auditioning procedures. Legal regulations in broadcasting. Attendance 
at live broadcasts and rehearsals. 


1 hour. 


DEPARTMENT OF ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


PRACTICAL COURSES 
VIOLIN 


VIOLIN 101 ; 
Scales: All major and minor (melodic and harmonic) scales in 
thirds and sixths, one note to each bow, through two 
octaves, Also all scales through three octaves with four 
different bowings. Chromatic scales through two octaves, 

starting from G, B flat, and D. 
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Arpeggios: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


VIOLIN 110 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Prepared 
Pieces ° 


VIOLIN 201 


Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Prepared 
Pier 


VIOLIN 210 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


All major and minor chords through three octaves. 
Dominant seventh chords in all keys through three 
octaves. 


Candidates must perform any one etude from the works 
of each of the following composers: Dont, Fiorillo, 
Gavinies, Kreutzer, Rode, Rovelli. 


The same as for Violin 101. 


The same or Violin 101. Candidates must also per- 


( 
form one selection from each of the following groups: 


Sonatas — Beethoven, Sonata in F Major, Op. 
hoven, Sonata in G Major, Op. 30 No. J. 


Concertos (first or second and third movement 
with cadenzas) — Mendelssohn, Concerto in 4 
Minor; Mozart, Concerto in D; Mozart, Concerto 
in A. 


All major and minor (melodic and harmonic) mye 
thirds, sixths, octaves, and tenths, one note to each DOW 


and two notes slurred, through two octaves. Chromatic 
scales through two octaves, beginning on any note. 


All major and minor chords through three octaves. 
octaves and tenths through two octaves, Also domina 
keys through three 


and inished seventh chords in all 
octaves. 


Campagnoli, Divertissements (Nos.. 2 and 6). Dent, 
Studies Op. 37 (any one of the last three); Pagan 
Caprices Op. 1 (Nos. 13 and 24); W ieniawski, L'Eco 
Moderne Op. 10 (Nos. 1 and 3). 


The same as for Violin 201. 


Te olin 7 : ct alsc orm 
The same as for Violin 201. Candidates must also perfo 
one selection from each of the following groups: 


: Major; 
I. Sonatas — Brahms, Sonata im A Major; 
Dohnanyi, Sonata. 


II. Concertos — Bruch, Concerto in 
Lalo, Symphonie Espagnole (first, 
fifth movements). 


G Minor; 
fourth, and 


PRACTICAL COURSES—VIOLIN 


vIoLIn 301 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


VIOLIN 302 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


Pedagogy: 
VIOLIN 310 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


VicLIN 401 


The performance of a previously approved sonata recital 
programme of approxime itely one hour duration, consisting 
of classical, romantic and contemporary works. After the 
examination a public recital may be required. Suggested 
works: any of the Mozart, Beethoven, or Brahms sonatas, 
as well as those by Dohnanyi, Franck, Debussy, Ravel, 
Faure, Prokofieff, Copland or a Canadian composer. 


Knowledge and demonstration of underlying technical 
principles involved in the performance of = scales and 
arpeggios of previous gr: des using at least three different 
bow groupings. 


Knowledge and demonstration of underlying technical 
principles involved in the performance of the following 
studies: Campagnoli, Divertissement (Nos. 2 and 6); 

Dont, Studies Op. 37 (any two of the last six) ; Paganini, 
Caprices Op. 1 (Nos. 13, 17 and 24); Wieniz iwski, 
L’Ecole Moderne Op. 10 (Nos. 1, 3, and 5). 


A pedagogical demonstration with young student is 
required. 


The performance from memory of a previously apf proved 
recital programme lasting one hour. After examination 
a public recital may be required. The order of the 
programme should be as follows: 


(1) Unaccompanied suite — eg. any one of the Bach 
suites or sonatas for unaccompanied violin. 


(2) Concerto — e.g. any one of the Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Saint-Saens (B Minor), Bruch (G Minor 
or D Major), Glazounov, Prokofieff (Op. 19 No. 1), 
Elgar, or Walton concerti; also Lalo’s Symphonie 


espagnole. 


(3) Group of pieces — e.g. Bloch, “Baal Shem” Suite; 
Nin, Suite espagnole; Szymanowski, La Fontaine 
d’Arethuse. 

Any contemporary works of a similar nature may be 

presented, including a work by a Canadian composer 

(unaccompanied suite, concerto, or group of pieces). 


The same as Violin 310. 
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VIOLIN 402 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


Pedagogy: 


VIOLA 
VIOLA 101 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


vIoLa 110 
Scales and 


Arpeggios: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


VIOLA 201 


Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


The requirements are the same. as those for Violin 301. 


he candidate will have to give a pedagogical demonstra- 
ion of instruction with advanced pupil (Violin 10-11). 
“here will be an assessment of results with young student 
assigned to candidate for teaching at the beginning of 
the year. The candidate will, in addition, be required to 
demonstrate his skill in analyzing technical and musical 
problems involved in teaching, e.g. bowing, fingering, 
detached and slurred playing, varieties of tone, vibrato, 
execution of ornaments, phrasing and differences of style 
according to historical ‘period of composition, differences 


of teaching methods. 


All major and minor (melodic and harmonic) scales in 
thirds and sixths, one note to each bow, through two 
octaves. Also all scales through three octaves with four 
different bowings. Chromatic scales through two octaves, 
starting from G, B flat, and D. 


All major and minor chords through three octaves. 
Dominant seventh chords in all keys through three 
octaves. 


Candidates must perform any one etude from the works 


of each of the following composers: Dont, Fiorillo, 


Kreutzer, Rode, and Royelli. 


he same as for Viola 101. 


The same as for Viola 101. Candidates must also pertorm 
one selection from each of the following groups: 


I. Sonatas — Handel, Sonata in C Major; Vivaldi, 
Sonata in G Minor. 
Telemann, 


II. Concertos — Stamitz, Concerto in D; r 


Concerto in G. 


s in 

All major and minor (melodic and harmonic) a a 

thirds, sixths, and octaves, one note to each jet 

two notes slurred, through two octaves. CI yromatic D 
through two octaves, beginning on any note. 

e 

All major and minor chords through three octay 


ish 
octaves through two ogtatee: Dominant and dimini 
seventh chords in all keys through three octaves. 


s, In 


PRACTICAL COURSES—VIOLA 
eee 


Prepared 
Pieces: Any two studies from the books of Campagnoli, Gavinies, 
Paganini. 
VIOLA 210 
Scales and 
Arpeggios: The same as for Viola 201. 
Prepared 
Pieces: The same as for Viola 201. Candidates must also perform 
one selection from each of the following groups: 
I, Sonatas — Boccherini, Sonata in G; Schubert, 
Arpeggione Sonata. 
II. Suite or Concerto — J. Chr. Bach, Concerto; 
Handel, Concerto; Tec benbarde hy, Suite; 


Vaughan Williams, Suites (any one of three). 
VIOLA 301 
Prepared 
Pieces: The performance of a previously approved sonata recital 
programme of approximately one hour duration, consisting 
of classical, romantic, and contemporary works. After 
the examination a public recital may be required. Sug- 
gested works: Bach, Gamba Sonatas; Brahms, Sonata 
) in E flat; Brahms, Sonata in F minor; Honegger, 
(Yt Sonata; Marcello, Sonata in F; Milhaud, Sonata No. 1; 
Vitali, Chaconne. 


9 


VIOLA 302 
Scales and 
Arpeggios: Knowledge and demonstration of underlying technical 
principles involved in the performance of all scales and 
arpeggios of previous grade using at least three different 
bow groupings. 


Prepared F 
Pieces: Knowledge and demonstration of underlying technical 
8 . 

principles involved in the performance of three studies 
from each of the following: Campagnoli, Gavinies, 
Paganini. 

Pedagogy: A pedagogical demonstration with young student is re- 
quired. 

VIOLA 310 
Prepared 
Pieces: The performance from memory of a previously approved 


recital programme lasting one hour. After ex< amination, 

a public recital may be required, The order of the pro- 

gramme should be as follows: 

(1) Unaccompanied Suite — e.g. any one of the sonatas 
of Bach or Hindemith. 

(2) Concerto — e.g. any one of the concertos by Bartok, 
Serly, or Tansman. 

(3) Group of pieces — e.g. Beethoven, Variations Op. 
66: Bloch, Suite; Schumann, Maerchenbilder; Strav- 
a Elegy; W eber, Andante and Rondo Hongroise. 
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VIOLA 401 


VIOLA 402 


ist anos 
£ repared 


Pieces: The the same as those for Viola 301. 
Pedagogy: The ¢ , e to give a pedagog 

tion. o 1 dvanced pupil 

There will be a sessment of results with y 

assigned to ca for regular teaching at ‘the 

of the year. date will also have to dem 

his skill in at ing all technical and musical p 

involved in tea g eg. bowing, fingering, de 


slurred playing, arieties of tone, vibrato, execu 
ornaments, phrasing, differences of style acco 
I 1 period of composition, differences of teaching 


CELLO 
CELLO 101 


Scales: All major, minor (melodic and harmonic), and chromatic 
scales through four octaves. Detached and slurred. 


Arpeggios: All 


minor chords, through three octaves, 


Prepared 
Pieces: Ca 
ag 


tm any two stud ies from each of 


of studies: Duport, Franchomme, 


CELLO 110 


Se ¢ 
Arpeggtos: The same as for Cello 101. 
Prepared 
Pieces: 


have to 


he same as for Cello 101. Candidates will « iste 


Accompanied Gamba Son 


and chromatic 
bowing. 


ves with 


Scales: All major, minor (melodic and harmonic), 
scales through four octaves, with four different 


Arpeggios: All major and minor chords through three octa 
four different bowings. 


Prepared : 

Pieces: Six difficult excerpts from the classica 
chamber music repertory, eg. Mozart, 
(String Trio) in E flat; Sct hubert, Piano 
etc. 


1 and romantic 
Divertimento 
Trio in B Flat, 


CELLO 210 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: The same as for Cello 201. 
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Prepared 


Pieces: 


CELLO 301 
Prepared 


Pieces: 


CELLO 302 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


Pedagogy: 


CELLO 310 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


CELLO 401 


CELLO 402 
Prepared 


Pieces: 


Pedagogy: 


The same as for Cello 201. Candidates will also have to 
perform a sonata by Beethoven or Brahms, or the 
Concerto of Lalo. 


The performance of a previously approved sonata recital 
programme of approximately one hour duration consisting 
of classical, romantic, and contemporary works. After the 
examination, a public recital may be required. Suggested 
works: Bach, any of the accompanied gamba sonatas; 
Beethoven: any of the sonatas or variations; Brahms, 
either of the two sonatas; a sonata by Kodaly, Prokofieff, 
Shostakovitch, (accompanied). 


Knowled and demonstration of underlying technical 
principles involved in the performance of all scales and 
arpeggios of previous grades, as well as three-octave 
scales in thirds and six 


ns. 


Knowledge and demonstration of underlying technical 
principles involved in any two works selected from each 
of the following books of studies: Hugo Becker, Duport, 
Franchomme, Gruetzmacher, Popper (High School of 
Cello Playing). 


A. pedagogical demonstration with young student is 
required. 


Three studies from each of the following: Hugo Becker, 
Popper. In addition, the candidate will have to perform 
a previously approved recital programme of approximately 


one hour duration. Suggested works: 
(1) Any of the unaccompanied Bach suites. 


(2) Any of the following concertos: Boccherini, Dvorak, 
Haydn, Lalo, Saint-Saens, Schumann. 


(3) Bloch, Pieces from Jewish Life; Cassado, Suite; 
Nin, Suite; Popper: selected group of pieces. 


The same as Cello 310. 


The requirements are the same as for Cello 301. 


The candidate will have to give a pedagogical demonstra- 
tion of instruction with advanced pupil (Cello 11). There 
will be an assessment of results with young student 
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assigned to candidate for regular teaching at the beginning 
of the year. The candidate will also have to demonstrate 
his skill in analyzing all technical and musical problems 
involved in teaching, e.g. bowing, fingering, detached and 
slurred playing, varieties of tone, vibrato, execution of 
ornaments, phrasing, differences of style according to 
historical period of composition, differences of teaching 
methods. 


DOUBLE BASS 


DOUBLE BASS 101 
Progressive bow- and finger-technique exercises. Bach, 
Arioso; Eccles, Sonata; Fauré, Aprés un réve. Schubert, 
Octet and “Trout” Quintet. 


DOUBLE BASS 201 
Dragonetti, Concerto. The study of orchestral_ parts 
from: Mozart, Magic Flute and Marriage of Figaro; 
Mozart, Symphony No. 39; Weber, Overtures to 
Euryanthe and Oberon; R. Strauss, Till Eulenspiegel. 


DOUBLE BASS 301 


Koussevitzky, Concerto; Nanny, Caprice No. 1. Proko- 
fieff, Quintet. R. Strauss, Death and Transfiguration. 


DOUBLE BASS 401 ’ 
Simandl, Gradus ad Parnassum (Twenty-Four Studies). 
Mozart, Per questa bella mano-Obbligato for Double 
Bass and Voice; R. Strauss, Don Juan;_ Stravinsky, 
Pulcinella. Orchestral excerpts: Bach, Suite in B Minor; 
Bruckner, Symphonies; Wagner, excerpts. 


FLUTE 


FLUTE 101 ; 
Anderson, Etudes Op. 15 and 33; Barrere, The Flutist's Forni 
Boehm, 24 Caprices Op. 26; Moyse, Scales and Arpeggtos. Cae 
Music of the 17th and 18th century; sonatas by Bach; concertos Py 
Gluck, Gretry and Haydn. Easier contemporary pieces. 


FLUTE 201 m 
Andersen, Etudes Op. 30 and 63; Hughes, 24 Studies; Moyse, ea 
Studies and Exercises. Bach, Suite in B Minor and Bran ri 
Concerto No. 5; concertos by Mozart; quartets and trios by, oon 
and Beethoven. Debussy, Syrinx; Fauré, Fantasia; Ibert, Piece 
Solo Flute; and similar pieces. 


FLUTE 301 ’ 4 Book 
Andersen, Virtuoso Studies Op. 60; Kohler, 8 Exercises he es te 
111; Moyse, Daily Exercises; Taffanel-Gaubert, Grandes Study of 
Virtuosité. Paris Conservatory Pieces. Schubert, Variations. 
orchestral solo passages. 


FLUTE 401 


Andersen, Virtuoso Studies Op. 60; Moyse, 48 Studie 
Ibert, Concerto. Modern flute solos. Study of orchestral s 


3 of Virtuosity. 
‘lo passages. 
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FLUTE 110, 210, 310 
The contents of these courses will consist of the material of Flute 101, 
201, 301 and 401 condensed into three years instead of four. 


OBOE (English Horn) 
OBOE (ENGLISH HORN) 101 


Brod, Six Advanced Sonatas; Ferling, Forty-Eight Studies; Haendel, 
Sonata in G minor. 


OBOE (ENGLISH HORN) 201 


Andraud, Vade-Mecum, and other studies, Haendel, Concerto in G 
Minor; Telemann, Sonata in A Minor. Orchestral repertoire. 


OBOE (ENGLISH HORN) 301 


G. Gillete, Advanced Studies, Mozart, Concerto. in C Major, and 
Quartet for Oboe and Strings. Orchestral repertoire continued. 


OBOE (ENGLISH HoRN) 401 
Eugene Bozza, Studies; Hugo-Bruyany, Studies; R. Lamorlette, Twelve 
Studies. Beethoven, Quintet; Gordon Jacob, Concerto; Mozart, Quintet; 
Vaughan-Williams, Concerto. Orchestral repertoire continued. 


OBOE (ENGLISH HORN) 110, 210, 310 
The contents of these courses will consist of the material of Oboe 101, 
201, 301, and 401 condensed into three years instead of four. 

CLARINET 

CLARINET 101 
All major, minor (melodic and harmonic) and chromatic scales and 
all arpeggios (common chords, dominant and diminished seventh chords) 
to be played tongued or slurred and phrased (grouped). Transposition 
of a given passage one tone up, and a_half tone down. P Mimart, 
Studies for Clarinet; A. Perrier, Recueil de sonates pour l’étude du 
style classique (Books I, II, III). Messager, Solo de Concours; H. 
Rabaud, Solo de Concours; Weber, Concertos 1 and 2. McGinnis, 
Orchestral Excerpts, Volumes I and II. 


CLARINET 201 

Scales and arpeggios as in Clarinet 101. Transposition of a given 
passage one tone up or down. Carl Baermann, Method (Books 3, 4, 
and 5); V. Blancon, 40 Etudes; Paul Jeanjean, 16 Etudes; A. Perrier, 
20 Studies of Virtuosity. Beethoven, Trio for Clarinet, Cello and Piano; 
Brahms, Sonatas 1 and 2; P. Gaubert, Fantaisie pour clarinette et 
piano; Mozart, Trio for Clarinet, Viola and Piano. McGinnis, Orchestral 
Excerpts, Volumes I and II. 


CLARINET 301 
E. Bozza, 14 Etudes de mécanisme; A. D. Elia, 12 Studies; A. Perrier, 
22 Etudes modernes. Brahms, Trios for Clarinet; Debussy, Rapsodie 
pour clarinette et orchestre; Louis Spohr, concertos; Robert Stark, 
concertos; C. M. Widor, Introduction and Rondo. Also orchestral 
repertoire. 


CLARINET 401 


Transposition of a given passage a minor third up or down. Improyisa- 
tion of a cadenza. N. Delecluse, Studies on Orchestral Passages; Paul 
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Jeanjean, 18 Etudes. Mozart, Quintet for Clarinet and Strings; also 
quintets of Arthur Bliss, Brahms, Gordon Jacob. Clarinet concertos by 
Mozart, Busoni, C. Nielsen, Darius Milhaud, Aaron Copland, Nicola 
Berezovsky. 

CLARINET 110, 210, 310 
The contents of these courses will consist of the material of Clarinet 
101, 201, 301, 401, condensed into three years instead of four. 


SAXOPHONE 
SAXOPHONE 101 
. Labanchi-Iasilli, Books I and II; Terschak, Daily Exercises. Trans- 
positions. Advanced solos. 

SAXOPHONE 201 
Ferling, 60 Etudes; Soussman, Etudes (Vol. II), Bozza, Concertino, 
Suite (Scaramouche, Aria, Pulcinella); Preliminary exercises for top 
notes. 

SAXOPHONE 301 
Boehm-Terschak, 53 Etudes. P. M. Dubois, Concertstueck; Glazounov, 
Concerto; H. Tomasi, Ballade. 

SAXOPHONE 401 ; 
Advanced scales and exercises for top notes. E. Bozza, 12 Caprices; 
Ibert, Concertino da camera. 

SAXOPHONE 110, 210, 310 
The contents of these courses will consist of the material of Saxophone 
101, 201, 301, and 401 condensed into three years instead of four. 

BASSOON 

BASSOON 101 4 ; sh 
Review of previous grades. E, Jancourt, 26 Melodic Studies. Hindemith, 
Sonata. Orchestral studies, 

BASSOON 201 : : Ae 
Gambaro, 18 Studies; Giampieri, 16 Daily Studies; Milde, hei 
Studies (Book 1). Concerti by Vivaldi and Mozart. Orchestral stucits. 

BASSOON 301 : 
Dherin-Pierné, New Technique of the Bassoon; Milde, é: 
(Book II); A. Orefici, Bravura Studies. L. Grondahl, Concerto; 
Jacob, Concerto (1947); Weber, Concerto. Orchestral studies. 

BASSOON 401 ig 
Bertoni, 12 Modern Studies; Marcel Bitsch, Twenty Sse 
15 Daily Studies; Piard, 16 Characteristic Studies. Bozza, 
Orchestral repertoire. 

BASSOON 110, 210, 310 

, ? " in 

The contents of these courses will consist of the material Ps i 
101, 201, 301, and 401 condensed into three years instead of tour. 
TRUMPET 

TRUMPET 101 


All major and minor scales and arpeggios, to be pla 
double and triple tongued. Sachse, Etudes for Trump 


rt-Studies 
Conce eandon 


jurred, single, 
Lew 12 with 
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transpositions to C, D, E flat, E and F); St. Jacome, Method for 
Trumpet (No. 8, Artistic Study). Haydn, Concerto for Trumpet. 


TRUMPET 201 
All major and minor scales and arpeggios to be played slurred, single, 
double and triple tongued. Charlier, Articulation Exercises (Nos. 3, 5, 
and 23); Sachse, Etudes for Trumpet (Nos. 1-30, with transpositions to 
include A, C, D and E flat). Orchestral excerpts for trumpet: Volumes 
I and Il of Wagner’s Works; (Breitkopf) Volume I of Strauss’s 
Works (Peters). 

TRUMPET 301 
Sachse: Etudes for Trumpet (Nos. 1-60, with transpositions to include 
A, A flat, B, C, D, E flat, E and F). Georges DeLarue, Concertino; 
Georges Enesco, Legende. Orchestral Excerpts: Same as Trumpet 
201; also Volumes I, II, and III of Orchestral Studies of Classical and 
Modern Works (Bartoldi, ed.) 


TRUMPET 401 

Sachse, Etudes for Trumpet (Nos. 1-100, with transpositions to C, D 
flat, D, E flat, E, F, G, A flat, A, B). Obbligato playing. Marcel Bitsch, 
Quatre Variations Sur Un Théme de Domenico Scarlatti; E. Bozza, 
Concertino; Jacques Ibert, Impromptu; Saint-Saens, Fantaisie en mi 
bémol. Orchestral Excerpts; same as Trumpet 301; also Volumes IV 
a5 V of Orchestral Studies of Classical and Modern Works (Bartoldi 
ed. 


TRUMPET 110, 210, 310 
The contents of these courses will consist of the material of Trumpet 
101, 201, 301, and 401 condensed into three years instead of four. 


FRENCH HORN 


FRENCH HORN 101 
All major, minor and chromatic scales, all arpeggios, each through one 
octave range. Studies in two clefs. 

FRENCH HORN 201 
Extension of range in all scales and arpeggios. Diminished seventh 
chords. Double tonguing, preparatory exercises in trills, use of mute, 
ability to read in four clefs. Dubois, Cavatina; Franz Strauss, Concerto. 
Simple orchestral excerpts. 

FRENCH HoRN 301 
Major and minor scales in thirds; arpeggios, dominant and diminished 
seventh chords and their resolutions. Slurred and staccato, over a range 
of two octaves. Use of lip trill. Double and triple tonguing in 
chromatic and diatonic intervals: Mozart concertos. Further studies of 
orchestral repertory. 


FRENCH HORN 401 


All transpositions. Standard orchestral and sole repertoire, Dukas, 
Villanelle; Mozart and Haydn concertos; Mozart, Concert Rondo. 


FRENCH HORN 110, 210, 310 
The contents of these courses will consist of the material of French 
Horn 101, 201, 301, and 401 condensed into three years instead of four. 
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TROMBONE (Tuba) 


TROMBONE (TUBA) 101 
Lip slurs in all positions. All forms of tonguing. Introduction of 
alternate positions. Scales and arpeggios (tonic, dominant and diminished 
seventh chords). Kopprasch, Book 1. 

TROMBONE (TUBA) 201 
Special emphasis on tone, attack, lip slur. Introduction of tenor and 
alto clefs. Scales and arpeggios. Blume, Books I and I1; Rochut, Book L 

TROMBONE (TUBA) 301 
Blasewitsch, 26 Sequences (Rhythm and Clefs); Blume (Book III); 
Kopprasch (Book II); Rochut (Book II). Pieces. and orchestral 
repertory of easy and medium difficulty. 

TROMBONE (TUBA) 401 
Advanced methods. Rochut (Book III). Brass Ensemble. Orchestral 
repertoire. 

TROMBONE (TUBA) 110, 210, 310 
The contents of these courses will consist of the material of Trombone 
(Tuba) 101, 201, 301, and 401 condensed into three years instead of four. 


PERCUSSION 

PERCUSSION 101 
Snare drum: Completion of Podemski’s Snare Drum Method. Mallets 
(all phonetic instruments which are struck): Completion of W. aes 
Method, and one solo piece. Timpani: Goodman Method (Section 4, 
up to No. 40) and one solo piece. 

PERCUSSION 201 ; 
Snare drum: Wilcoxon, All American Drummer (selected exercise). 
Study of Bass Drum and Cymbal. Technique of all small pe: his 
such as castagnettes, tambour de basque, etc. Mallets: Golden TB, 
Selected Exercises. Orchestral repertoire and one solo piece. Lh 
completion of Goodman Method. Tscherepnine: Sonata, and anothe 
repertory piece. 

PERCUSSION 301 : 
Snare drum and percussion instruments: orchestral repertory. diglies 
Goldenberg Method; studies and repertory. Bach, Concerto in A f 11) 
movements). Sight-Reading. Timpani: Goodman Method (Part ne 
Orchestral repertory including symphonies by Mozart, Beethoven, 
delssohn, and Brahms; also R. Strauss, Don Juan. 

PERCUSSION 401 fets: 
Snare drum and percussion instruments: general repertory. pone 
Goldenberg: all repertory and one solo piece. Timpami: sem 
repertory. Special tuning exercises. Striegler, Concerto. 

PERCUSSION 110, 210, 310 


The contents of these courses will consist of the material of Percussion 
101, 201, 301, and 401, condensed into three years instead of four. 


HARP 
HARP 101 
Studies: Bochsa, Cinquante Etudes, Book I (any two). 
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Prepared 

Pieces: One obligatory, and two further selections from the 
following list: Bach-Grandjany, Allemande (No. 2 from 
Transcriptions Classiques) ; Bach-Grandjany, Rondo (No. 
3 from Six Pieces Classiques) ; Couperin-Renie, Tic Tac 
Toc; Damase, Concertino; Grandjany, Colorado-Trail; 
Handel-Grandjany, Concerto in B Flat; Haydn-Renie, 
L’Egyptienne; Salzedo, Variations dans le style ancien; 
Sammartini-Grandjany, Allegretto. (No. 4 from Trans- 
criptions Classiques); Tournier, Theme and Variations; 
Widor, Chorale and Variations; Zabel, La Source. 


N.B. Obligatory selection: choice of Damase, Handel-Grandjany, or 
Widor in above list. 


HARP 201 
Studies: Bochsa, Cinquante Etudes, Book II (any two). Orchestral 
repertoire. 
Prepared 
Pieces: One obligatory, and two further selections from the 


following list: Bach-Renie, Bourree (from Les Classiques 
de la Harpe, 3eme recueil); Couperin-Grandjany, La 
Commerce (No. 3 from Transcriptions Classiques) ; 
Debussy, Clair de Lune; Grandjany, Rhapsodie; Grand- 
jany, Dans la forét du charme et de 1l’enchantement; 
Ravel, Introduction and Allegro; Renie, Allegro from 

the Concerto in C minor; Tournier, Sonatine, Op. 30; 

Tournier, Vers la source dans le bois; Pierre, Concert- } 
stueck; Prokofieff, Prelude; Salzedo, La Desirade. 


N.B. Obligatory selection: choice of Ravel; Renie, or Pierre in above 


list. 
HARP 301 ag, 
Studies: Dizi, 48 Etudes (any. two). Orchestral repertoire. 
Prepared a: 
Pieces: One obligatory, and two further selections from the mai 


following list: Debussy, Danse Sacrée et Danse Profane; 

de la Presle, Le Jardin Mouillé; Fauré, Impromptu; ui 
Francisque-Grandjany, Pavane et Branle; Galeotti, Fan- ie 
taisie; Gallon, Fantaisie; Handel-Grandjany, Toccata; tow 
Salzedo, Chanson dans la Nuit; Tournier, Les Anesses 

Grises (from ‘Images’, 3eme Suite); Roger-Ducasse, 

Barcarolle; Mozart, Concerto for harp and flute. 


N.B. Obligatory selection: choice of Debussy, Faure, or Mozart in 


above list. 
HARP 401 
Prepared P 
Pieces: Four obligatory selections plus any two other pieces from 


the following list: Bach-Renie, 10 Preludes and 10 
Pieces; Caplet, Divertissement, 1. A La Frangaise, 2. A 
L’Espagnole; Grandjany, Children’s Hour; John _Bull- 
Grandjany, The King’s Hunt; Liszt-Renie, Le Rossi- 
gnol; Renie, Legende ‘Les Elfes’; Respighi-Grandjany, 
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Siciliana; Tournier, Danse du Moujik (from ‘Images’, 
4eme Suite); Tournier, Jazz Band; de Falla-Grandjany, 
Danse Espagnole, from “La Vida Breve”; Tailleferre, 
Concertino; Hindemith, Sonata; Orchestral repertoire. 


N.B. Obligatory selections: any two of Bach-Renie, plus any two . 
chosen from Grandjany, Tailleferre, or Hindemith in above list. 
HARP 110, 210, 310 


The contents of these courses will consist of the material in Harp 
101, 201, 301, 401, condensed into three years instead of four. 


ENSEMBLE COURSES 

CHAMBER Music 101. Easy duos and trios. 
2 hours. 

CHAMBER Music 201. Duos and trios of medium difficulty. 
2 hours. 

CHAMBER Music 301. More difficult trios. Woodwind, brass, and string 
quartets. 
2 hours. 

CHAMBER Music 401, Advanced study of quartets and larger groups such as 
septets, octets, and nonets. 
2 hours. 

CONSERVATORIUM ORCHESTRA. Rehearsal and performance of suitable 
orchestral literature selected from the standard repertory. 
2 hours. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CONSERVATORIUM 


N.B. The lowest grade number assigned to the respective subjects in on 
Junior Department differs according to the number of years ¢ - 
college study required in each case. The final grade number - ile 
subjects in the Junior Department is eleven. The following tin 
lists the various grades of study for each of the subjects — y 
the Junior Department curriculum. Pamphlets describing the ects 
Centre Examination requirements in theoretical and practical subje 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Conservatorium. 


I. THEORETICAL SUBJECTS: 
Theory Lo Secaeaanantetwiies (dN steuWatnsi¥endiuaecsubuoesscesdsiusek snake bvonkonanaey CRnSERA seeeaend f 8 JF 10, i 
Il. PRACTICAL SUBJECTS: 
RAT See eee es asians anbuogennei ea 4, 5, 6,7, 8 9 10, : 
Violin 56 i s 8 : + 
Clarinet .... wd 10,11 
Recorder .. 7,8, 0 11 
Waite. Gi SRA? MOE ESS! fate eeeientensrcncrsonien f : 0.1! 
Viola (Prerequisite: Violin 6) Oo ig It 
Co PaaS PRES ee cee A nee Sate e S 7,8, 9, 19 
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ouiie Waser) Seok Dawes ak tkeamibats. dn. lea , 
Le Se ee een 
Oboe (English Horn) 

Bassoon 
Trumpet 
Harp Re RRS aE aie 

Organ (Prerequisite: Piano 9) Pre MOTE SD ORR eae eee 
Harpsichord (Prerequisite: Piano 10) .... 

Saxophone (Prerequisite: Clarinet 9) 

BPCROIPETOY Stenson 

Trombone (Tuba) ..... ‘ = =" 
PPEPCOSSION: QA THic.. HIN. tacts etl eM a ce : 


DEPARTMENT OF THEORY 


THEORY 7. This class is intended to give young beginners training in the 


(a) 


(c) 


rudiments of aural training, rhythmic reading, and staff notation. The 
limits set for these skills in the present grade are as follows: 


Sight Singing: The ability to sing at sight easy melodic phrases in the 
key of C major and in the treble clef. Scale degree numbers rather than 
syllables are used in this grade. The ability to sing, and to identify by 
ear, perfect and major intervals. 


Rhythmic Reading: The ability to articulate easy rhythms in simple 
meters using rhythmic syllables and the conductor’s beat. The rhythms 
used will involve note and rest values of: one full beat, more than 
one beat, beat and a half, half beat. 


Staff Notation: A knowledge of treble and bass clefs, leger lines 
(above and below the staff), and enharmonic equivalents. The ability 
to write one octave of the major scale (in both ascending and descending 
form) in keys not beyond three sharps or flats and with or without 
key signatures. The ability to spell (whether orally or on paper) and 
to identify perfect and major intervals. A knowledge of Italian terms. 


1 hour. 


THEORY 8. This and the following course provide further training in musical 


(a) 


(b) 


(d) 


rudiments through aural, keyboard, and notational drills. The following 
subjects are studied: 

Rhythm: Reading and notational | drills are used as preparatory 
training for the solution of rhythmic problems which include a study 
of the beat and its background in simple and compound meters, rests, 
meter signatures, barring. 

Scales: The scales of C, G, and F major and their relative minors 
are to be played at the keyboard. Major and minor scales up to five 
sharps or flats are to be written in G— and F— clefs with or without 
signatures. Training in aural recognition of scale degrees is stressed. 
Intervals: Fluency in interval spelling is an important objective and 
is to be attained through keyboard, oral, and notational drills. 


Triads: Various drills in the spelling of major and minor triads. 


Musical Terms, 
1 hour, 
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THEORY 9. The study of rudiments is continued in this course as follows: 


(a) Rhytimn: Drills are provided in both rhythmic reading and staff 
notation which involve the subdivision of the background of the beat 
in simple and compound metres, ties, dotted notes, syncopation, mixed 
metres, and the re-grouping of incorrectly grouped notes. 


(b) Scales: Major and minor scales up to five sharps and flats are to be 
played at the keyboard, and all major and minor scales are to be 
written whether with or without key signature and starting at any 
given scale degree. Further drill in the aural identification of scale 
degrees whether by number or by functional name is stressed, 


(c) Triads & Intervals: The main objective of this course is the intensive 
study of the major, minor, diminished, and augmented triads and of the 
component intervals of these triads. Particular stress is placed upon the 
spelling, whether oral or written, of root position and inverted triads, 
as well as upon the ability to construct these triads at the keyboard. 
Other drills include the four-part disposition of major and minor chords 
at the keyboard and on staff, as well as the aural recognition of bass 
and soprano tones of such chords. 

1 hour. 


THEORY 10. Rhythmic training includes more intensive drills in simple, 
compound and mixed metres and in syncopation. Included as well are 
problems in barring and in the prefixing of meter signatures. The main 
emphasis of the present course, however, lies in elementary harmonic 
training. A preliminary phase of this training involves intensive drill in 
part-writing problems relating to the connection of triads and the 
resolution of dominant seventh chords, whether in root position or m 
inversion, as well as the detection of part-writing errors. Subsequent 
harmonic training comprises: (a) a study of cadences, sequences, al 
the principles of chord progression; (b) four-part harmonization 0 
chorale phrases and other simple melodies, as well as of figured ne 
unfigured basses, using diatonic triads other than the mediant in ie 
position and inversion; (c) the composition of an original tune 0! 
from four to eight measures with indication of the harmonic background; 
(d) elementary harmonic analysis. 

1 hour. 

THEORY 11. Harmonic studies include: (a) part-writing and spelling drills; 
(b) the use of non-harmonic tones; (c) the resolution of secon vf 
and diminished seventh chords, as well as of the augmented sixth, 
Neapolitan sixth, borrowed dominants and other altered chords; (d) the 
harmonization of chorale and other melodies, and of figuree a” 
unfigured basses using diatonic triads and dominant sevenths 11, it 
positions; (e) the composition of melodies of not more than elg 
measures in length with added part; (£) harmonic analysis. 

1 hour. 


DEPARTMENT OF KEYBOARD AND VOCAL MUSIC 
PIANO 


Note: For Ear Test and Sight Reading requirements see pages 2129-0. 
PIANO 4 


Scales: C, G, F major; A, E, D harmonic minor. Hens Or ia 
rately through one octave, followed by the tonic 
root position. 
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Exercises: Four short exercises for separate hands. 
Prepared 
Pieces; Four short pieces for both hands. 
PIANO 5 
Scales: C, G, D, F, B flat major; A, E, B, D, G harmonic 


minor. Hands separately through two octaves. Suggested 
speed: two notes to MM100, 


Arpeggios: Common chords in root position only, in C, G, D, F, B 
flat major, and in A, E, B, D, G minor. Hands separately 
through two octaves starting from the lowest note, 


Prepared 
Pieces™: Candidates must play one piece from each of the following 
three groups: 


Tn certain cases reference will be made to the title of the teaching primer 
or other collection in which the piece in question may be found. To 
conserve space, these references appear in the text by means of letter 
symbols. Roman numerals, when present, signify volume number. The 
complete titles with publishers’ names and letter codes are given below: 


AD — Airs and Dances, Boosey and Hawkes. 


AG — Airs and Graces of the Eighteenth Century, Oxford 
University Press. 


An. Mod — Ancient to Modern, Boosey and Hawkes. 


AM — Approach to Music, Boosey and Hawkes. 

BB — Bach for Beginners, Boosey and Hawkes. 

CB — Children’s Book, E. B. Marks. 

CAOP —Classical Album of Original Piano Pieces, Boston 
Music Co. 

CP — Contemporaries of Purcell, Hinrichsen. 

DGG — Dances Grave and Gay, Boosey and Hawkes. 

EES — Early English Sonatinas. 

EC — Easy Classics for the first Grade, Frederick Harris. 

EE — Easy Elizabethans, Boosey and Hawkes. 

GM — Garden of Music, Novello. 

OEW —Old English Worthies, Boosey and Hawkes. 

RC — Re-Discovered ‘Classics, Boosey and Hawkes. 

RMP -—Russian Music on Parade, International Music Co., N.Y. 

SSC — Step by Step to the Classics, Banks and Son. 


Representative selections of piano pieces for all grades in the Junior 
Department, are published in book form by the McGill Conservatorium 
of Music and are obtainable at the price of $1. 


I.. Anon... . . Old English Tune: Over the 
Hills and Far Away (AM-IV). 
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PIANO 6 
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Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


J. S: Bach. . . Chorale in E Minor (BB-I). 
Intrata in G Major. 
H. Fiocco . . . La légére (AD-I). 
II. Clementi. . . . A Sad Study (AM-VI). 


Sonatina Op. 36 No. 3 (second 
movement) (SSC). 


Mozart . . . . Minuet in C Major (AD-1). 


Ill. Bartok . . . .  Thirty-Two Piano Pieces (The 
Little Lane). 
Two Short Pieces and Two 
Little Dances (No. 2). 


Gretchaninoff . . Fairy Tale Op. 98 (CB). 

Leslie Paul. . . Suite for Piano 
(Stately Gavotte). 

Tansman . . . Pour les enfants 


(Set II, Nos. 1 or 2). 


C, G, D, A, F, B flat, E flat major; A, E, B, F sharp, 
D, G, C harmonic minor. Hands separately and. together 
through two octaves, piano or forte, beginning Wi 
highest or lowest note. Suggested speed: two notes to 
MM 100. 

Common chords in root position only, and in the same 
keys as the above scales. Hands separately and together 
through two octaves, starting from the lowest note. 


Candidates must play one piece from each of the follow- 
ing four groups: 
I.  Fifty-Eight. Tuneful Technical Studies (E._ Schu- 
berth & Co.) — Book I, Nos. 11-17 (any one). 
II. J. S. Bach. . . French Suite No. 4 (Gavotte). 
March in G Major (GM). 
Minuet and Trio in G Minor 
(AD-II). 
Jeremiah Clarke . Ayre in C Major (CP). 
J. B. Loeillet . . Minuet in E Minor (CP). 
Daniel Purcell . Hornpipe in D Minor (CP). 
Ill. C. P. E. Bach . Minuet in A Major (An. Mod). 
Haydn ... . Allegro, from Sonata No. 9 
(AD-II). 
Minuet in G Major (AM-VI): 
Mozart . . . . Minuet in G Major (CAOP ). 
Polonaise, from Sonatina in 
(RC-I). 
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PIANO 7 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Prepared 


Pieces; 


IV. Bartok . . . . Mikrokosmos (Nos. 75, 76, or 
78). 
Thirty-Two Pieces (Play Song, 
or Poor Goose Thief). 
Gretchaninoff , . Children’s Book (Nos. 9 or 13). 
Kabalevsky. . . A Little Song, International 
Music Co., N.Y. 
Sonatina in A Minor. 
Toccatina in A Minor Op. 27, 


No. 
Ernest MacMillan Gavotte in F (EC). 
Shostakovitch . . A Gay Story (An. Mod). 
Tansman . . . Pour les enfants (Set III, 
Nos. 3 or 4). 
Healey Willan. . Peter’s Book (Peter Enjoys a 
Swing). 


All major, harmonic minor, and chromatic scales. Also 
A, E, B, D, G, C, F melodic minor. Hands _ together 
through two octaves, beginning from either highest or 
lowest note. (Melodic minors from lowest note only.) 
Forte or piano. Suggested speed: four notes to MM 72. 


Common chords in all major and minor keys in root 
position only. Hands together through two octaves, 
beginning on the lowest note. 


Candidates must play one piece from each of the follow- 

ing four groups: 

I. Burgmiiller. . . Twenty-Five Easy and Progres- 
sive Studies, Op. 100 (any one 
of Nos. 9, 12, 18). 

Czerny . . . . One Hundred and Sixty Eight- 

Measure Exercises, Op. 821 
(Nos. 1 and 2, or 12 and 13, 
or 15 and 18). 
Practical Method for Begin- 
ners, Op. 599 (Nos. 58 and 59, 
or No. 61, or Nos. 63 and 67). 


Twenty-Five Elementary Stu- 


Duvernoy } 
dies, Op. 176 (any one of Nos. 
18, 23, 25). 

II. Anon... . . Courante in A Minor (EE). 

Anon. .. . .. Siciliano (AG). 

Bach ¢ .. . . Six Little Preludes (No. 2). 
Twelve Little Preludes 
(No. 10). 

Byrd | . . so. Gigg; or Galliard (DGG). 
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Farnaby . . . . Tell Me, Daphne, or Bonnie 
Sweet Robin (EE). 


Handel . . . . Fughetta in C. 
Suite No. 13 (Gigue). 

Lully 2. « 2° Minuet (AG). 

Stanley . . . . Invention (OEW). 

TH. Arne. 0... Sonata Nowsanes 

(last movement). 

Attwood . . . Sonatina (EES). 

Beethoven . . . Sonatina in F (first or second 
movement). 


Variations on “Ich hab ein 
kleines Hiitchen” (Theme and 
Var. 1). 

Variations on an Original 
Theme in G Major (Theme 
and Var. 1 and 3). 


Clementi. . . . Sonatina in C, Op. 36 No. ! 
(first movement). 

Haydn . . . . Sonata in C — Hinrichsen 
Edition, Vol. 101 (Andante). 

Hook . . . . . Rondo Pastorale (EES). 


Kuhlau . . . . Sonatina in G, Op. 88 No, 2 
(Andante Cantabile). 


Mozart . . . .. Variations on “Come un agnel- 
lo”, K. 460 (Theme and Var. 1), 
IV. Bartok . . . . For Children, Vol. I 


(Nos. 1 or 17). 
For Children, Vol. II 
(Nos. 1 or 20). 


Bortkiewicz . . The Hardy Tin Soldier. 
Elgar. . . . . Sonatina (Andantino). 
Grieg. . . . . LiysiéPietes (Arietta). 
Kabalevsky . . . Children’s Pieces Op. 27 (A 
An Old 


Little Fairy Tale, or 
Dance, or Having Fun). 


C. Le Fleming. . Squirrel Nutkin. 


Liszt. . J. . Vier Kleine Klavierstuecke 
(No. 4). 

Prokofieff . . . Music For Children Op % 
No. 3. 

Schubert. . . . Ecossaise in B Minor. 


Shostakovitch . . The Mechanical Doll. 
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Arpeggios: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL COURSES—PIANO 


All major, minor (harmonic and melodic) and chromatic 
scales. Hands together through four octaves, in similar 
motion only, beginning on the lowest or highest note, 
Legato and staccato, piano and forte. Suggested speed: 
four notes to MM 92 legato, and MM 72, staccato. 


All major and minor common chords, with inversions, 
through four octaves, beginning on the lowest note. 


Candidates must play one selection from each of the 
following five groups: 


I. Bertini-Germer . Fifty Selected Studies (any one 
GE Nos. 7, 12,15; 17, 22): 
Czerny . . . . Preliminary School of Finger 


Dexterity Op. 636 (any one of 
Nos. 5, 6, 10, 17). 

School of Velocity, Book I, Op. 
299 (any one of Nos. 1, 2, 4). 


Heller. . . . . Twenty-Five Melodious Stud- 
ies, Op. 45 (any one of Nos 
11, 18, 19, 23). 
II. Bach . .. . . Two-Part Inventions (No. 1 in 
C, or No. 4 in D Minor). 
Six Little Preludes (No. 6). 
Twelve Little Preludes (No. 5). 


Byrd .. . . . Courante, or Martin sayd 
(DGG). 
Handel . . . . Suite No. 14 (Air). 
Suite No. 16 (Allemande). 
Martini . . . . Sonata in E (Andantino). 
Purcell . . » . Suite No. 3 (Courante). 
Rutini . . . . . Sonata in F (Rondo). 
III. Beethoven . . . Sonata Op. 49, No. 2 


(first movement). 

Bagatelle in G Minor, Op. 119 
No. 1. 

Bagatelle in D Minor, Op. 33 


No. 6. ne 
Variations on ‘Nel cor pit’ 
(Theme and Var. 1 and 2). 


Camidge . . . . Finale (EES). 


Sonatina in E Flat, Op. 37 

No. 1 (first movement). 
Sonatina in G, Op. 36 No. 2 
(first movement). 

Sonatina in F, Op. 38 No. 3 
(first movement). 


Clementi . 
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Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Hook . .. . . Sonatina (EES); 

Jones . . . . « Sonatina (EES). 

Kuhlau... . Sonatina in C, Op. 55 No. | 
(first movement). 


Sonatina in G, Op. 35 No. 2 
(first movement). 


Sonatina in G, Op. 88 No. 2 
(first movement). 


Mozart ... . . Minuet in D, K. 355. 
IV. Chopin... . Preludes (Nos. 4 or 6). 
Mazurka Op. 7 No. 2. 
ElgdevG . . « . Semaine (Allegro). 
Liszt . . . . . Consolations (Nos. 1 or 4). 
Mendelssohn . . Christmas Pieces (No. 2 or 3) 
Schumann . . . Forest Scenes 


(Lonely Flower). 


Scenes from Childhood 
(The Bogey Man). 


V. Bartok . . . . For Children, Vol. I (any one 
of Nos. 5, 6, 8, 27). 
For Children, Vol. II (any one 
of Nos. 6, 8, 18). 


Bortkiewicz . . . The Nightingale. 


Kabalevsky . . . Children’s Pieces Op. 27 (any 
one of: Etude, A Little Joke, 


Sonatina, Dance). 
Karganoff . . . Scherzino in A major. 


Prokofieff . . . Children’s Suite Op. 65 (any 
one of Nos. 2, 4, 10). 


All major, harmonic minor, and chromatic scales, 1m 
similar motion through four octayes and contrary ieee 
through two octaves, beginning with the lowest of hig c 
note. All melodic minors in similar motion ony. net 
all major scales at the interval of a third. Forte ané 
piano, legato and_ staccato. Suggested speed: legato 2 
four notes to MM 108; staccato — four notes to MM 


All major and minor common chords, with ine 
through four octaves, beginning with the lowest or hig i 
note. Also dominant seventh chords in root position = 
from lowest note only through four octaves. Forte is 
piano, legato and staccato. Suggested speed: legato 
four notes to MM 100; staccato — four notes to 


ii > ) 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL COURSES—PIANO 


Prepared 


Pieces: Candidates must play one selection from each of the 


following five groups: 
I. Bertini-Germer 


Cramer-Buelow 


Czerny 


II. Bach 


Handel 


Paradies . 
Purcell 


Scarlatti . 
III, Beethoven 


Clementi . 


Dussek 
Haydn 


Kuhlau 


Mozart 


IV. Chopin 


Fifty Selected Studies (any one 
of Nos. 39, 43, 48, 49). 


Fifty Selected Studies 
(Nos. 1 or 19). 


Preliminary School of Finger 
Dexterity Op. 636 (any one of 
Nosh, 7, 14,21). 

School of Velocity Op. 299, 
Book I (any one of Nos. 5, 6, 
7, 8). 

Two-part Inventions (any one 
of: No. 6 in E, No. 11 in G 
Minor, No. 13 in A Minor, No. 
14 in B Flat). 

Three-part Inventions 

(No. 7 in E Minor). 


Suite No. 7 
(Allegro or Andante). 


Sonata in B Flat (Andante). 


Suite No. 2 (Prelude). 
Suite No. 5 (Prelude). 


Sonata No. 13 (Pastorale). 


Sonata Op. 49 No. 1 (either 
movement). 

Bagatelle in E Flat Op. 126, 
No. 3. 

Variations on “La stessa, la 
stessissima” (Theme and 
Finale). 

Sonatinas: Op. 38 No. 1 in G, 
Op. 36 No. 6 in D, Op. 36 No. 3 
in C (any of the first move- 
ments). 

Rondo in E Fiat. 

Sonata in G — Peters edition, 
No. 11 (first movement). 
Sonatina in C, Op. 20 No. 1 
(first or third movement) 
Sonata in G, K. 283 (second 
movement). 

Fugue in G Minor, K. 154 
Prelude No. 10. 

Mazurka in C Sharp Minor 
Op. 6 No. 2. 
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John Field . 
Grieg . 


Nocturne No. 5 in B Flat 


Lyric Pieces Op. 43 (No. 1 
or No. 4 


Liszt Consolations (No. 2) 
Mendelssohn Christmas Pieces (No, 5 in G 
Minor). 

Tarantella in C Major. 
Palmgren Maynight, 
Schubert . Waltzes (any three) 
Schumann Forest Scenes Op. 82 (No. 1) 


Eric Thiman 


Violet Archer . 


Scenes from Childhood (Nos. 3 
and 4). 


Musical Sketch Book 
(Silent Pool). 


Habitant Sketches (No. 2). 


Bartok For Children, Vol. I 
(Nos. 38 and 40). 

Debussy Children’s Corner (The Little 
Shepherd, or Golliwog’s Cake- 
walk). 

Preludes (La plus que lente). 

H. Ferguson Five Bagatelles (No. 2). 

Grovlez La Sarabande. 

Levine Humoresque. 

Liadov The Music Box. 

MacDowell . Shadow Dance. 

O. Pinto . March, Little Soldier. 

Rebikov Danse des clochettes. 

Spendiarov . Berceuse Op. 3 No. 2. 

J. Turina The Circus (No. 5). 

PIANO 10 : 

Scales: All major, minor (harmonic and melodic) and angen 
scales, in similar and contrary motion, beginning a 
the lowest or highest note. Also all scales at the inte a 
of a third, sixth or tenth, through four Dee 
similar motion only. Forte and ey lee and staccato. 
Suggested speed: legato — four notes to ’ 
staccato — four notes to MM 90, Also broken ban 
hands separately, in all keys, through two octaves. 
gested speed: four notes to MM 60. 

Arpeggios: | Major and minor common. chords through four ste 
beginning with the lowest or highest note (root i in 
and inversions). Dominant and diminished seven! 
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Prepared 


Pieces: 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL COURSES—PIANO 


root position and inversions, beginning with the lowest 
note only. Forte and piano, legato and staccato. 


Candidates must play one selection from each of the 


following five groups: 
I. Cramer-Buelow 


Czerny 


II. Bach 


Couperin . 
Rameau 
Scarlatti 
Telemann 

III. Beethoven 
Beethoven-Busoni 
Haydn 


Mozart 


IV. Brahms 


Chopin 


Faure . 
Liszt 
Mendelssohn 


Fifty Selected Studies 

(No. 10). 

School of Velocity, Book I, 
Op. 299 (No. 9). 

School of Velocity, Book II, 
Op. 299 (No. 1). 

Three-part Inventions 

(any one). 


Suites (any two movements). 
Suites (any two movements). 
Sonatas (any one). 

Fantasias (any one). 

Sonata Op. 49 No. 1. 

Six Ecossaises. 


Sonata in E Minor, No. 2. 
(first, or second and third, 
movement). 

Sonata in D Major, No. 7. 
(first, or second and third, 
movement). 

Sonata in G, K. 283 (first or 
last movement). 

Sonata in C, K. 545 (first or 
last movement). 

Sonata in F, K. 547 (first or 
last movement). 

Waltzes, Op. 39 (any two). 
Intermezzo in A Minor, Op. 76, 
No. 4. 

Three Ecossaises. 

Mazurkas (Op. 30, Nos. 1 and 
2, or Op. 67, Nos, 2 and 4). 
Waltz in B Minor and Minute 
Waltz. 

Nocturne in F Minor Op. 55, 
No. 1: 

Song Without Words Op. 17. 
Consolation No. 3 in D Flat. 


Songs Without Words (any 
two of: Nos. 1, 14, 25, 29, 36). 
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PIANO 11 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 
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Schubert . 


Schumann 


Schumann 
Bartok 


Lennox Berkeley. 


Debussy 


De Falla . 
Ibert 
Kabalevsky . 
Martinu 


Pinto 


Poulenc 
Prokofieff 


Common chords, dominant and dimini 
in all positions at the interval of an octa 
the highest or lowest note, with staccato and le 


Note: Scales and arpeggios should be pla 
a speed as is consistent with clarity 


Impromptu in A Flat, Op. 142, 
No. 2. 

Moments Musicaux, Op. %4, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 


Scenes from Childhood 
(any two pieces). 


Romance in F Sharp Major. 


Three Rondos on Folk Tunes 
(any one). 


Five Short Pieces (1937) — 
Chester Ed. 


Arabesque (No. 1 or 2). 


Preludes, Vol. I (No. 1, Dan- 
seuses de Delphes). 


Serenata Andaluza. 
Little White Donkey. 
Variations Op. 40, No. 1. 


Etudes and Polkas, Vol. 3 
(Polka in A Minor). 


Memories of Childhood 
(Nos. 1 and 5). 


Valse. 


Gavotte in F Sharp Minor, 
Op. 32. 


Major, minor (harmonic and melodic), and chromatic 
scales in all keys, at the octave, third, sixth or tenth, 
with staccato or legato touch, and beginning from either 
the highest or lowest note. In similar and contrary m0- 
tion. Also broken octaves in all keys through two 
octaves, hands together. 


shed seventh chords 
ve, starting on 
gato touch. 


yed at as fast 
and accuracy 


and without group accentuation. 


Candidates must play any two etudes from grow 
one selection from each of the succeeding four 


Clementi . 


Cramer-Buelow 


p I, and 
groups: 
Gradus Ad Parnassum. 


i ies (from 
Fifty Selected Studies ( 
Nos. 13, 14, 16, 21). 


“error 


Il. 


III. 


IV. 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL COURSES—PIANO 
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Czerny 


Bach 


Galuppi 
Handel 


Scarlatti 


Beethoven 


Haydn 


Mozart 


Brahms 


Chopin 


Dohnanyi 
Liszt 
Mendelssohn 


School of Velocity, Vols. III 
and IV, 

Well-Tempered Clavier (Book 
I: No. 5 in D Major or No. 20 
in A Minor). 

Well-Tempered Clavier (Book 
II: No. 12 in F Minor or No. 
21 in B Flat Major). 

Sonata in D Major. 

Blacksmith Variations. 

Suite in G Minor (Chaconne). 
Sonatas (any one). 

Sonata Op. 2 No. 1 

(last movement). 

Sonata Op. 14 No. 1 

(first movement) 

Sonata Op. 14 No. 2 

(first or last movement) 
Sonata Op. 79 (first, or second 
and third movements). 

Sonata in E Flat Major (first, 
or second and third move- 
ments). 

Sonata in F Major, K. 494 
(first or last movement). 
Sonata in A Major, K. 331 
(theme and variations). 
Concerto in G Major, K. 453 
(first movement with Mozart 
cadenza). 

Intermezzi (Op. 76, No. 3 or 6; 
Op. 117, No. 1; Op. 118, No. 2; 
Op. 119, No. 2). 

Ballade Op. 118 No. 3. 
Preludes (any two from: 

Nos. 1, 4, 9, 10, 15, and 22). 
Impromptu in A Flat, Op. 29. 
Bolero Op. 19. 

Nocturne in B Major, Op. 32 
No. 1. 

Polonaise in C Sharp Minor 
Op. 26 No. 1. 

March in E Flat Major. 
Valse oubliée. 

Songs Without Words (Nos. 
3, 18, or 34). 

Scherzo in E Minor. 
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Schubert . . . . Impromptu Op. 90 No, 2 in 
E Flat Major. 
Impromptu Op. 90 No. 4, in 
A Flat Major. 


Schumann . . . Arabesque Op. 18, 
Romance in F Sharp Major. 
Vit Albeniz . . . . Sevillanas. 
Bartok . . . . Hungarian Peasant Songs (any 
two). 


Mikrokosmos, Vol. V 
(any three). 
Debussy . . . . Suite Bergamasque (Prelude or 
Minuet). 
Preludes, Vol. I (No. 12). 


Children’s Corner (any one 
from Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4). 


How. Ferguson . Five Bagatelles. 
Moussorgski . . Gopak. 
Prokofieff . . . Prelude Op. 12 No. 7. 
Saint-Saens . . Bourree for the Left Hand 
Alone. 
Tcherepnine . . Bagatelles Op. 5 (any two). 
ORGAN 
ORGAN 8 
Scales: C, G, D, E, E flat, and F in both major and harmonic 
minor : 
(a) manuals only, hands separately and together, through 
two octaves, in similar motion; ; 
(b) pedals only, upper or lower octave, as required by 
the examiner. 
Prepared ; 
Pieces: Candidates must have prepared the whole of either P 
—List A: Buxtehude, Nun bitten wir (TEOM)" 3 #0" 
cell-Fricker, A Purcell Suite (Rondeau in D Minor); 
Tallis, Gloria tibi trinitas (TEOM) ; or , ” 
—List B: Bach, Fughetta on “Gottes Sohn ist ge 
(XVIII, p. 41); Bach, Liebster Jesu, wit sind “4 
(XVIII, p. 72); John Stanley-Wall, Three Eighteen’ 
Century Preludes (Trio). 
Prerequisite: Piano 9. 
ORGAN 9 
Scales: All major, minor, and chromatic scales: 
(a) manuals only, hands together, through three ore 
in similar and contrary motion, starting om a 
the lowest or highest note; 
(b) pedals only through one octave. 
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Technical 
Studies: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


Nilson, Technical Studies in Pedal Playing — Part Il, 
Section I, 


Candidates must have prepared either: 

—List A: Bach, Erbam dich mein, o Herre Gott (XVIII, 
p. 35); de Grigny, Dialogue in F Major (AEFOM)®; 
John James, Echo Voluntary ; or 

—List B: Bach, Fugue in D Major (XII, p. 83); Men- 
delssohn, Sonata No. 1 (Adagio); Vaughan Williams, 
Three Preludes on Welsh Hymns (Rhosymedre). 


1); . . 
® ie, Treasury of Early Organ Music, Music Press Inc. 


® Bracketed Roman numerals in the present section (ORGAN) refer to 
volume numbers in the recommended Novello edition of Bach’s organ 


works. 


® ie, Anthology of Early French Organ Music, H.W. Gray. 


ORGAN 10 
Scales: 


Technical 
Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


ORGAN 11 
Scales: 


Technical 
Studies: 


(a) Manuals: all major and minor (both forms), and 
chromatic scales, hands together through three oc- 
taves in similar and contrary motion. (Melodic 
minors in similar motion only.) 


(b) pedals only: C, D flat, D, E flat, E, and F through 
two octaves. 


Nilson, Technical Studies in Pedal Playing — Part II, 
Section II, (Nos. 1-9 incl.). Part II, Section III, (Nos. 
1-7 incl.). 


Candidates must have prepared either : 

—List A: Bach, Concerto No. 1 (Vol. XI, p. 49); Fran- 
cois Couperin, Elevation (AEFOM); Darius Milhaud, 
Neuf Préludes (any two) — Heugel; or 

—List B: Bach, Nun komm der Heiden Heiland (Vol. 
XVII, p. 46); Handel, Concerto No. 13 (first and 
second movements) ; Healey Willan, Epilogue — Novello. 


All major, minor (both forms), and chromatic scales 
played at varying degrees of speed: 


(a) manuals only, hands together, at octave, third, and 
sixth for three octaves; 
(b) pedals only, through one and two octaves; 


(c) combined: one hand and pedals combined, in similar 
and contrary motion, from the octave or unison, 
through one and two octaves. 


Nilson, Technical Studies in Pedal Playing — Part II, 
Section II (Nos. 20-59 incl.), Part II, Section III (Nos. 
8-28 incl.). 
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Prepared 

Pieces: Candidates must have prepared either: 
—List A: Bach, Sonata No. 1 (first movement) ; Brahms, 
Chorale Prelude: Herzlich thut mich erfreuen; Herbert 
Howells, Master Tallis’ Testament; or 
—List B: Bach, Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend 
(XVII, p. 26); Benjamin Britten, Prelude and Fugue 
on a theme of Vittoria; Louis Couperin, Chaconne 
(AEFOM). 


HARPSICHORD 


HARPSICHORD 10. Introduction to the harpsichord. Explanation of mech 
anism, pedals, and registration. Study of special exercises and simple 
compositions. J. S. Bach, Selections from Anna Magdalena Bach Book; 


Byrd, Pavane; Purcell, Suite No. 1. 
Prerequisite: Piano 10. 


HARPSICHORD 11. Demonstration of tuning, re-stringing, and other mmnor 
adjustments. Study of ornamentation (reference: “True Art of Key- 
board Playing”, by C.P.E. Bach.) 

Keyboard music from 1600 to 1800 including the English, French, 
German and Italian schools. Bach, Two-part Inventions; Couperin, 
Les Moissonneurs, and Soeur Monique; Gibbons, Preludium; Scarlatti, 


Pastorale. 
VOICE 
Note: A complete set of graded exercises, scales, wk 
gios, and of sight-reading examples for Voice 7yBi9) 
and 11 is published by the Conservatorium and can 
obtained from the Secretary at a cost of 25¢. 
VOICE 7 
Studies: Vittorio Ricci, Beginner’s Appendix — Twenty-Four 
Little Solfeggios (any three from Nos. 1-12). 
Songs: Candidates will have to perform any two songs from the 
following list, as well as a song of their own choice: 
Anon... . ...... The Holly and the Ivy — 
English Folk Song. 
My Love's an Arbutus — 
Irish Folk Song. 
The Little Red Lark — 
Irish Folk Song. 
Kitty of Coleraine — 
Irish Folk Song. 
Brahms . . .... - Lullaby. 
Sunday. 
Sandman. 
Dunhill . . . . . . The Owl. 
2 el Pe Maree tigger 8 8 Children’s Songs. 
E. J. Moeran (arr.) . The Jolly Carter. 
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Morley. . ... ... It-was-a Lover and his Lass. 
Mozart tii 2. 2. o>, “Lullabye 
Schubert . . .°. . Who is Sylvia. 
Lullaby. : 
Martin Shaw. . . . The Cuckoo. 
William Shield . . . The Ploughboy. 


H. Willan (arr.) . . Early One Morning. 
voice 8 N.B, Refer to note under VOICE, p. 2180. 


Studies: Vittorio Ricci, Beginner’s Appendix — Twenty-Four 
Little Solfeggios (any three from No. 13 — end). 
Songs: Candidates will have to perform any two songs from 


the following list, as well as a song of their own choice: 
Anon... . . . . Have You Seen but a Whyte 
Lillie Grow. 
Arne . . . . . 4. Care Flies from the Lad 
that is Merry. 
Where the Bee Sucks. 
Brahms... . . . . My Maiden has Rosy Lips. 
Sapphic Ode. 
Vain Suit (Vergebliches 
Staendchen). 
Dunhill . . . . . . Little Lambs Where do You 
Sleep, 
The Milkmaid. 
PYdS-0 eos. ss oa eICAGOE 
For Music. 
Giordani... . . ... My Beloved (Caro mio ben). ‘ 
Grieg St oP. co Love Thee: 
The First Primrose. 
Handel » .). 2. 4. Almamia: 
Angels Ever Bright and Fair. 
Slumber, Dear Maid (Largo). 
Where E’er You Walk. 
Michael Head. . . When Sweet Ann Sings. 
Horn. . .. ...« . I’ve been Roaming. 


Ireland... ..... . ~The Holy Boy. 

Oh! Bother, Sang the Thrush. 
The Cuckoo. 

The First Rose. 

Liddle ... .. . An Old French Carol. 


Mendelssohn . . . . On Wings of Song. 


Lehmann 
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Graham Peel . . . . In Summer-Time on Bredon. 
Purcell . . . . . . Nymphs and Shepherds. 
Schubert . . . . . Hedge Roses. 

Lindentree. 

To Music. 
Somervell . . . . . A Shepherd’s Cradle Song. 
Stevens . .. . . . Sigh no more, Ladies. 
Eric Thiman . . . . I Love all Graceful Things. 
Verracini . . . . . Pastorale (arr. AL). 
Vaughan-Williams . . Linden Lee. 


yorce 9 N.B. Refer to note under VOICE, p. 2180. 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


Soprano, Tenor: Minoja, 45 Solfeggi facili — Litolff ed, 
No. 2554. Contralto, Baritone, Bass: Minoja, 24 Sol- 
feggi facili — Litolff ed. No. 2555. Also: Concone, 
Lessons; Louis Lablache, Vocalises; Panseron, 42 Voca- 
lises; Vittorio Ricci, 50 Solfeggios; Maurice Weynandt, 
Vocalises classiques faciles (high and low voice). Candi- 
dates will have to perform any three studies of a con 
trasting technical nature. 


Candidates will have to perform two_ songs and one 
operatic excerpt selected from the early Italian or French 
repertory. The selection may be made from among the 
following: 

Songs: 

Brahms, Elgar, Robert Franz, Grieg, Haydn, Ireland, 
MacDowell, Roger Quilter, Rachmaninoff, Schubert, 
Schumann, Cyril Scott, Peter Warlock. 

Operatic Excerpts: ? 5 
Caccini, Carissimi, Grétry, Lully, Mazzochi, Métal 
Monsigny, Provenzale. Also Gevaert's Collection, Nos 
32, 97, 98, 99, 123, 124, 125, 314, and 323. 


vorce 10 N.B. Refer to note under VOICE, p. 2180. 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


vorce 11 N.B. Refer to note under VOICE, p. 2180. 


Studies: 
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Continuation of work listed under Voice 9. 


Candidates will have to perform two songs and two 
operatic excerpts. Choice from among the following: 
Songs: 

Same as under Voice 9. 

Opera and Oratorio: — 
Grétry, Gluck, Handel, Offenbach, Mozart, Paisielo 
Piccini, Ambroise Thomas, and Weber. Also pe ; 
Collection, Nos. 34-48, 75, 139, 159, 160, 166, 170, °% 
323, 330, 331, 371, 384, and 389. 


; : : : ice 
Continuation and extension of work listed under Vo 


10 (9). 
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See 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


Candidates will have to perform two songs and two 
operatic or oratorio excerpts, as well as a selection of 
their own choice: 

Songs: 

German lied, French art song, English songs, and modern, 
Opera and Oratorio: 

For suitable selections consult the following: Bach, 
Arias; Handel, Arias; Handel, Twelve Songs from the 
Oratorios — Novello ed; Mendelssohn, Elijah (solo 
music) — Boosey ed.; Royal Operatic Album — Boosey 
ed. (published separately for each voice). 


DEPARTMENT OF ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLIN 
VIOLIN 5 
Scales: 


Studies ® ; 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


VIOLIN 6 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


G and A major and minor through two octaves. D major 
and minor, F major through one octzve, one note to each 
bow. (Minor scales in melodic form only.) 


S-VM (No. 13); or W-E (No. 2 — with different 
bowings). 


One selection from the following list of pieces: Joseph 
Bloch, Valsette Op. 33 No. 2; Adam Carse, Marche 
Militaire; Gordon Jacob, A Bed-Time Song; Herbert 
Kingsley, Mazurka; Papini, Theme with Variations Op. 
57; Rieding, Priére Op. 22 No. 4. 


G, A, and B major and minor through two octaves, four 
notes to each bow. (Minor scales in melodic form only.) 


G major and minor in first positior only through two 
octaves: (a) one note to the bow; (b) three notes to 
the bow. 


K-E (No. 1 — played with four different bowings); 
K-E (No. 7). 


One selection from the following list of pieces: Duncan- 
Rubbra, Four Easy Pieces (any two); Rieding, Concer- 
tino in B Minor, Op. 35 (in first position) ; Seitz, Con- 
certino Op. 22 No. 5; Hans Sitt, Concertino in First 
Position Op. 93 (First or last movement). 


= The complete list of recommended studies referred t> in the violin and 
viola courses of the Junior Department is enumerated below. These works 
will be referred to in the text by means of the indicated letter symbols. 


F-E 
K-E 
Kr-E 


— Fiorillo, Etudes. 
— Kayser, Etudes, Op. 20. 
— Kreutzer, Etudes. 
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M-TSS — Mazas, Thirty Special Studies, Op. 36. 


R-C 


— Rode, Caprices. 


S-VM —Sevcik, Violin Method Op. 6 — Part II. 


S-E 
W-E 


— Sitt, Etudes, Op. 32 — Bk. III. 
— Wohlfarth, Exercises, Op. 74. 


W-FS —Wohlfarth, Foundation Studies — Bks, I and Il. 


VIOLIN 7 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


VIOLIN 8 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


VIOLIN 9 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 
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Two octaves of C and B flat major and minor in second 
position, D major and minor in third and fourth posi- 
tion. Minor scales are to be played in both forms. (a) 
One note to each bow; (b) three notes slurred to each 
bow. 

Two octaves in the keys of G and D major and minor: 
(a) one note to each bow; (b) three notes slurred to 
each bow. 


K-E (Nos. 9 and 12); S-E (No. 42). 


Ohe selection from the following list of pieces: 
Dancla, Fragment of a Sonata; R. Hofman, Sonatina 
No. 3 (first or last movement) ; Lully-Spalding, Melody; 
Portnoff, Concerto Op. 15; Seitz, Concerto No. 2. 


Two octaves of E and E flat major and minor (harmonie 
and melodic) in fourth and fifth position, pa major and 
minor (harmonic and melodic) in fifth and sixth position: 
(a) one note to each bow; (b) three notes slurred to 
each bow. ‘ 
Two octaves in the keys of E flat, E, and F major and 
minor. 

K-E (Nos. 13 and 16); M-TSS (No. 4). 


Pugnani-Moffat, Allegro entusiastico; Vivaldi: Come 
in A Minor, (first movement, or second and thi 
movement), 


G, A, B flat; and B major and their tonic minors ag 
monic and melodic) through three octaves. All scales 
be played detached and three notes to a bow. 

G, A, B flat, and B major and minor, through or 
octaves: (a) one note to each bow; (b) three 0 
slurred to each bow. 

K-E (Nos. 21 and 29); M-TSS (No. 7). 


One selection from the following list of pieces: 3 
Accolay, Concerto in A. Minor; Seitz, Concerto ee 
Op. 12 (first movement) and Concerto No. 4 (first 
ment) Sitt, Concertino Op. 31, (first or last moveme 
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JUNIOR PRACTICAL COURSES—VIOLA 


nn 


vIoLIn 10 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 
Prepared 


Pieces: 


VIOLIN 11 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


VIOLA 
VIOLA 7 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


All major and minor (harmonic and melodic) scales 
through three octaves. Slurred and detached bowing. 


In all major and minor keys through three octaves, one 
note to a bow and slurred (one bow ascending and one 
descending.) 


F-E (No. 15); Kr-E (No. 10); M-TSS (No. 18). 


Candidates must play the first piece and any one of the 
other four in the following list of pieces: 

Handel, Six Sonatas (any one); Nardini, Concerto in 
E Minor; Tartini, Sonata in G Minor; Viotti, Concerto 
No. 23 (first or last movement). 


All major and minor (harmonic and melodic) through 
three octaves. Also the chromatic scales of C beginning 
on the G string, and E beginning on the D string, through 
two octaves. Slurred and detached bowing. 


In all major and minor keys, as well as dominant and 
diminished seventh chords through three octaves, one 
note to a bow, and slurred (one bow ascending and one 
descending). 

One selection from each of the following: 


F-E; Kr-E; R-C, 


Candidates must play one selection from each of the 

following groups of pieces: 

I. Corelli-Leonard, La Folia; Kreutzer, Concerto No. 
19; Rode, Concerto in A Minor, Op. 8; Veracini, 
Sonata in E Minor. 

II. Bach, Concerto in E Major; Bach, Sixth Partita in 
E Major, for violin alone (first movement only). 


C, D, and E major and minor melodic in two octaves, 
four notes to each bow. 


C major and minor in first position only, through two 
octaves: (a) one note to each bow; (b) three notes to 


each bow. 
K-E (any one) ; W-FSI (any one). 


Reiding, Concertino in B Minor Op. 35 (viola trans- 
cription) ; or an easy selection from Old Masters For 


Young Players by Moffat-Palascho. 
Prerequisite: Violin 6. 
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VIOLA 8 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


VIOLA 9 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


vIoLA 10 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


vioLa 11 


Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 
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F and E flat major and minor (harmonic and melodic) 
in second position, G major and minor (harmonic and 
melodic) in third and fourth positions, through two 
octaves: (a) one note to each bow; (b) two notes slurred 
to each bow. 


C and G major and minor, through two octaves: (a) 
one note to each bow; (b) three notes slurred to each 
bow. 


K-E (any one); W-FS2 (any one). 


R. V. Williams, Viola Suite; (Carol, Ballade and Mu- 
sette) or selections from Old Master For Young Players 
by Moffat-Palascho. 


C, D, E flat, and E major and their tonic minors (har- 
monic and melodic) through three octaves. To be played 
detached and three notes to a bow. 


C, D, E flat, and E major and their tonic minors through 
three octaves. To be played detached and three notes to 
a bow. 


K-E (Nos. 21 and 29) ; M-TSS (No. 7). 


Grazioli, Sonata in F; or M. Marais, Five Old French 
Dances; or three selections from Album of Classical 
Pieces, adapted for the viola by Klengel. 


All major and minor (harmonic and melodic) scales 
through three octaves. Slurred and detached bowing. 


All major and minor keys through three octaves, detached 
and slurred (one bow ascending and one descending). 


F-E (No. 15); K-E (No. 10); M-TSS (No. 18). 


Handel, Sonatas (any one of the six); Mozart, Divertt- 
mento in C; or Sitt, Concerto Op. 68. 


All major and minor (harmonic and melodic) scales 
through three octaves. Also the chromatic scale ce 
beginning on C string, and of A beginning on G string, 
through two octaves. Slurred and detached. 


All major and minor keys, as well as aug rare 
diminished seventh chords, through three octaves, ae 
and slurred (one bow ascending and one descending. 


Three studies, one from each of the following: F-E; 
Kr-E; R-C. 
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JUNIOR PRACTICAL COURSES—CELLO 


I ti 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


CELLO 
CELLO 7 
Scales and 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


CELLO 8 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


CELLO 9 
Scales and 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 


Pieces: 


CELLO 10 
Scales; 


Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


Ariosti, Sonata No. 2; or Handel, Concerto. Bruch, 
Romance; or P. Juon, Sonata; or Hindemith, Trauer- 
musik, 


C, G, D, and F major; A and D minor, through two 
octaves. 

L. Feuillard, Studies For The Young Cellist (Nos. 11 
and 17). Lee, Forty Studies Op. 31, No. 4; or White- 
house, Progressive Studies For The Violoncello (Nos. 11, 
12, 16 and 18). 


Howard Ferguson, Five Irish Folk Tunes (A Jig, and 
Cradle Song). 


E, A, D, A flat, E flat, and B flat major, and C sharp, 
F sharp, B, F, C, and G major, through two octaves. 


Dotzauer, 113 Studies (Nos. 10 and 33); L. Feuillard, 
Studies For The Young Cellist (Nos. 35 and 51). 


W. H. Squire, Gavotte Op. 5. — Augener ed. No. 7704b. 
Also one additional piece, to be selected by the teacher. 


All major and minor, through two octaves: (a) detached; 
(b) slurred, two notes to a bow, and four notes to a bow. 
All major keys, through two octaves. 


Dotzauer, 113 Studies (any two advanced studies) ; Merk, 
Studies (Nos. 1 and 2). Duport, Exercises (No. 9); or 
Whitehouse, Progressive Studies For The Violoncello 
(Nos, 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, and 27). 


Golterman, Concerto in G (first movement). Sammartini, 
Sonata in G. Also one additional piece, to be selected 
by the teacher. 


All major and minor melodic through three octaves: 
(a) detached; (b) slurred, two, four, or eight notes 


to a bow. 
All major and minor keys, through three octaves. 


Duport: Any two studies. 


J. Barbirolli, Six Airs, arranged for ‘cello (any two); 
or Goltermann, Concerto in B Minor (first movement) ; 
and Eccles, Sonata in G Minor. 
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CELLO 11 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 
Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


DOUBLE BASS 
DOUBLE BASS 8 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 

Studies: 
DOUBLE BASS 9 

Scales: 


Arpeggios: 
Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


DOUBLE BASS 10 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 
Studies: 


Prepared 
Pieces: 


DOUBLE BASS 11 
Scales: 


Arpeggios: 
Studies: 
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All major and minor melodic scales through three octaves. 
Chromatic scale of F beginning on the C string, and of 

beginning on the G string, through two octaves. 
Slurred and detached bowing. 


All major and minor, through three octaves. 


J. L. Duport, Study No. 7, or Caprice. Franchomme, 
Studies (any one); or Grutzmacher, Studies (any one). 


Bach, Suites (two movements from any one); Saint- 
Saens, Concerto in A Minor (first movement). 


F, G, B flat, A, E, and F sharp major, and F, E, G, A, 
B harmonic minor, in quarter notes and eighth notes, 
detached and bowed. 


Same keys as for scales, through two octaves. 
Bille, Nanny, Simandl, — up to the second position. 


Same keys as Double Bass 8, in quarter notes, eighth 
notes, and triplets, eight notes to the bow, MM/0 


Same as Double Bass 8. 
Simandl, 30 Etudes. Also studies in Nanny and Findeisen. 


Findeisen’s, Nanny’s or Simandl’s method up to the 
fourth position. 


Beethoven, Ninth Symphony (recitativo _ bass part); 
Saint-Saens, Carnival of the Animals (The Elephant). 


All major and minor keys through two octaves, Heschel 
and tied by two, four, and six notes to the bow. Triplets, 
three and six notes to the bow, MM 70. 

In all major and minor keys. 


Hrabe, Studies; — with different bowings using tW0, 
four, and six notes to the bow; Kreutzer, Studies. 


Beethoven, Fifth Symphony (bass part) ; ig | es 
Symphony (bass part); Verrismt, Concerto 1 al 
Leduc Ed. 


All major and minor keys, through three. octaves. Har- 
monics. Combination of rhythm and bowing. 


In all major and minor keys. 
Kreutzer, Studies (two); Storch-Hrabe, Etudes. 
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JUNIOR PRACTICAL COURSES—FLUTE 


Prepared 
Pieces: Beethoven, Ninth Symphony (bass part); Brahms, First 
Symphony (bass part) ; Dittersdorf, Concerto in E Major. 
FLUTE 


FLUTE 8. Production of tone, low C to high E. Major and minor scales to 
three sharps and three flats. Langey — Carl Fisher Tutors. Simple 
pieces with and without accompaniment. 


FLuTE 9. Knowledge of chromatic range from low C to high A. Major 
and minor scales to five sharps and five flats. Arpeggios in the simple 
keys. Cavally, Melodious and Progressive Studies — Bk. I; Kohler, 
Duets; Moyse, Twenty-Four Short Melodious Studies with Variations. 
Easy pieces. 


FLuTE 10: Knowledge of entire range. Scales, triads, and seventh chords. 
Chromatic scales. Cavally, Melodious and Progressive Studies — Bk. IT; 
Gariboldi, Complete Scales; Gariboldi, Etudes mignonnes; Kohler, 
Fifteen Easy Exercises Op. 33 — Bk. I. Sonatas by Loeillet and other 
masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. 


FLUTE 11. Broken triads and seventh chords, whole tone scales. Berbiguier, 
Etudes; Kohler, Twelve Exercises Op. 33 — Bk. Il; Taffanel — 
Gaubert, Daily Finger Exercises and Progressive Studies. Sonatas by 
Handel, Loeillet, Mozart (Andante), Purcell, Telemann. 


RECORDER 


RECORDER 7. Major and minor scales to two sharps and flats. Duschenes, 
Daily Exercises; Guisbert, Method for the Recorder. Easy duets and 
pieces with piano, 


RECORDER 8. Scales and arpeggios to three sharps and three flats. Duschenes, 
Daily Exercises. Duets by English and French masters of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century. Sonatas by Pepusch, Purcell, Schick- 
hardt, Valentino. Sammartini, Trio Sonatas. Study of the history of the 
flute family. Ability to play both soprano and alto recorders, 


RECORDER 9. Fifteen Solos by Anonymous Masters of the Eighteenth 
Century (Schott). Duschenes, Daily Exercises. Handel, Sonatas; 
Loeillet, Sonatas; Loeillet, Trio. Sonatas; Tate, Spielstucke; Telemann, 
Duets. Variations: Greensleeves to a Ground. Ability to play all four 
recorders, 


RECORDER 10, Fifteen Solos by Anonymous Masters of the gg 
Century (Schott). Duschenes, Daily Exercises; Moenkemeyer, Hohe 
Schule. Extended knowledge of the recorder literature. Trio a 
by Handel, Quantz, and Telemann. Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 4; 
Telemann, Concerto in G Minor. Ability to play in all clefs. 


RECORDER 11. Moenkemeyer, Hohe Schule. Obbligato parts to Bach Si § 
Berkeley, Sonatina; Genzmer, Sonata; Telemann, Sonata in C a 
Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 2. Ability to conduct a recorder 
ensemble. 


OBOE (ENGLISH HORN) 


iti i Barret, 

OBOE 8. Posture. Position of the reed. Action of the tongue. Scales. Barret, 
Forty-Two Progressive Studies for the Oboe; F. Gillet, Beginning 
of the Oboe. 
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OBOE 9. Scales, thirds and arpeggios. Barret, Four Sonatas and Sixteen 
Studies; F. Gillet, Twenty Minutes Practice. 

osoE 10, Scales. F. Gillet, Intervals and Staccato; Sellner, Exercises in 
Articulation; Sellner, Six First Duos for Two Oboes (Sonata Form). 

opoz 11. Brod, Twenty Studies; Sellner, Six Last Duos for Two Oboes. 
Handel, Sonata in C Minor. 


CLARINET 

CLARINET 7. Position of lips and fingers. Tone production. Scales up to 
one flat and one sharp. Diminished seventh arpeggios. Finger exercises 
derived from the diminished seventh arpeggio. 

CLARINET 8. Chromatic scales. Major and minor scales. Major and minor 
thirds. Legato and staccato 

CLARINET 9. Intervals of third, fourth, and fifth in major and harmonic 
minor keys. Chromatic exercises. Legato and staccato. C. Rose, Thirty- 
Two Studies for the Clarinet. 

CLARINET 10. Chromatic exercises. Chromatic thirds and fourths. Whole 
tone scales. Transposition in A. Labanchi Method. 

CLARINET 11. Transposition in both A and B; use of C clefs. Labanchi 
Method continued. Le Roy, Fifteen Concert Etudes from J. S. Bach; 
Louis de Santis, New Studies for the Clarinet. G. Marty, Fantasy for 
Clarinet and Orchestra; Weber, Concertino. 


SAXOPHONE 

SAXOPHONE 10. Major and minor scales and arpeggios. Chromatic scales. 
Klose, Etudes; Ben Verecken, Studies — Bk. I. 
Prerequisite: Clarinet 9. 

SAXOPHONE 11. Labanchi — Iasilli, Bk. I; Mule — Soussman, Vol. I. 
Advanced studies on chromatics. Transposition. Solos of intermediate 
difficulty. 


BASSOON : 

BASSOON 8. Placement of reed in mouth, Action of tongue and lips. Holding 
the instrument. Practice of attacks, long tones, fingerings, scales. ’ 

BASSOON 9, Extension of range. Scale studies. Exercises on articulations. 
Weissenborn, Studies — Bks. I and II. ‘ 

Bassoon 10. Tenor clefs. Major and minor scales up to four sha oe 
four flats. Intonation. Reed making. Bourdeaux, Premier Solo 
Concours. 

BASSOON 11. Completion of scale studies. Legato and_ staccato. E 
Jancourt, Grande Etude pour Basson Op. 55; L. Milde, Twenty- 
Studies in All Keys Op. 24. 


TRUMPET 


TRUMPET 8 


Scales and ; ; : ic), to 
Arpeggios: C, F, and G with their relative minors a a 
be played slowly, both detached and slurred throug 


octave. 
Studies: Arban’s Method (No. 25, p. 30, and No. 28, p. 32). 


ugene 
Four 
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JUNIOR PRACTICAL COURSES—FRENCH HORN 


TRUMPET 9 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Studies: 
TRUMPET 10 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


TRUMPET 11 


Scales and 
Arpeggios: 


Studies: 


FRENCH HORN 


D, A, E, B, B flat, E flat, A flat, and D flat major, with 
their relative minors, to be played both legato and 
detached. 


Arban’s Method (Characteristic Study, No. 1, p. 285). 


All major scales and arpeggios and their relative harmonic 
minors, to be played legato and detached. 


Bousquet Studies — St. Jacome Method (No. 7 to be 
transposed to trumpet in A, a half tone down, and to 
trumpet in C, one tone up; also No. 17). 


All major and minor (melodic and harmonic) _ scales 
and arpeggios to be played single — and double — 
tongued. 

Charlier, Etudes for Trumpet (p. 5); Sachse, Etudes for 
Trumpet (No. 3 to be transposed to trumpet in A, C, D, 
E flat and F); St. Jacome, Method for Trumpet (No. 6 
of Characteristic Studies). 


FRENCH HoRN 11. Tone production, embouchure formation. Use, of breath 
and tongue. Natural overtones, interval relations, arpeggio figures, 


Diatonic and 


rhythms. 


TROMBONE (TUBA) 
Correct stance: position of body and correct manner of 


TROMBONE 11. 


holding instrument. Mouthpiece placement. 
release of tone. All major and minor sca 


chromatic passages, staccato and legato, in varying 


Breath control. Attack and 
les with tonic chords, Basic 


exercises in Arban and Sorgey Methods. 


PERCUSSION 


PERCUSSION 11. Snare drum: rudiments; rolls in various nuances. First 
part of Podemski Snare Drum Method. Mallets (pertaining to all 


phonetic instruments which are struck) : major and minor sca 


les. First 


part of William Dorn Method. One solo piece. Timpani: Goodman 
Method (first section). 


HARP 


HARP 8. Hand position. Basic scales and arpeggios. Gross 
_Candidates must prepare three selections from the 
pieces: Bach — Abrams, Two Minuets in 
Classics™; Grandjany, Bagatelles; 
(Nocturne, Bagatelles) ; Hasselmans, 
mans, Trois pieces faciles (Réverie) ; Maykay 
smith; Mozart — Abrams, Andantino, K. 236; 
Fairy Tale; Salzedo, Preludes Intimes (Nos. 


i, Harp Method. 
following list of 
G — in A Treasury of Easy 
Grandjany, Three Easy Pieces 
Berceuse en sol mineur; Hassel- 
kapak-Abrams, The Black- 
Prokofieff — Abrams, 
1 and 3); Scarlatti — 


Abrams, Larghetto in D Minor — TEC. 
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HARP 9. Major scales through one and a half octaves. N. D. Bochsa, Forty 
Progressive Studies — Bk. I (any four studies). 

Candidates must prepare three selections from the following list of 
pieces: Bach — Abrams, Polonaise — TEC; Bach — Abrams, Twelve 
Little Preludes (Pour le luth) — TEC; Beethoven — Abrams, Sonatina 
in G — TEC; Grandjany, Greetings; Grandjany, In a Dancing Mood — 
Harp Album; Grandjany, Le bon petit roi d’Yvetot; Grandjany, On an 
Old Christmas Song; Handel — Abrams, Prelude in G — TEC; Renié, 
Angelus; Renié, Premiére suite des six piéces (Auprés du ruisseau); 
Renié, Danse d’autrefois; Renié, Esquisse. 

Referred to henceforth as TEC. 


HARP 10. Major and minor scales through three octaves. Major sixth and 
dominant ninth glissandi. Pozzoli, Studi di media difficolta per arpa 
(any two studies). 

Candidates must prepare three selections from the following list of 
pieces: Beethoven, Six Easy Variations on a Swiss Air; Debussy — 
Grandjany, La Fille aux cheveux de lin; Donizetti — Schneker, Lucia 
di Lamermoor (Cadenza); Grandjany, Arabesque; Grandjany, Et ron, 
ron, ron, petit patapon; Grandjany, Noél provencal; Grandjany, The 
Pageant Begins; Kirchhoff — Grandjany, Aria and Rigaudon; Renié, 
Contemplation; Saint-Saens, Fantaisie; Tournier, Au matin; Zabel, 
Marguerite douloureuse. 


HARP 11. Diminished seventh glissandi. Naderman, Sept sonates progressives 
(any two sonatas). 

Candidates must prepare three selections from the following list of 
pieces: Bach-Grandjany, Largo; Busser, Piéce de Concert; Couperin 
Salzedo, Giga; Debussy-Renié, First Arabesque; Granados-Abrams, 
The Last Pavane; Grandjany, Aria in the Classical Style for Harp 
and Strings (or Organ); Grandjany, Automne; Grandjany, 
Chinese Song; Handel-Grandjany, Sarabande; Hasselman, La Source; 
Hasselmans, Patrouille; Pierné, Impromptu-Caprice; Rousseau, Varia- 
tions pastorales sur un vieux Noél; Salzedo, Suite of Eight Dances 
(Seguidilla and Rumba); Schobert-Grandjany, Andante; Tournier, 
Berceuse russe; Tournier, Féerie; Tournier, Images, Premier suite 
(Lolita, La Danseuse). 


LOCAL CENTRES 


The following places have been adopted as centres for public Examina- 
tions in Music; others will be added as necessity requires, but in be 
cases the establishment of a centre depends upon a sufficient number 
of candidates applying. All examinations for Certificates in the Loc 
Grades, as well as those for the A. Mus. are held at these centres: 


BURY Hon. Secretary: Mrs. F. H. Harrison, Bishopton 

CAMPBELLTON Hon. Secretary: Miss Laura Alford. 

CAMPBELL’S BAY Hon. Representative: Rev. J. J. Hogan. i's 
Hon. Secretary: Sister Frances Teresa, St. Jose 
Convent. 

CHAPEAU Hon. Representative: Rev. Dean J. Kimpton, 


St. Joseph’s Convent. 
Hon Secretary: St. Joseph’s Convent. 
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CHARLOTTETOWN 


COOKSHIRE 


EDMONTON 


FERNIE 


FREDERICTON 


GRANBY 


HALIFAX 


MONCTON 


MOOSE JAW 


PETERBORO 


QUYON 


REGINA 


RIVER JOHN 


SAINT JOHN 


SHERBROOKE 


LOCAL CENTRES 


Hon. Representative: H. H. Shaw, Esgq., B.Sc. 
Hon. Secretary: Miss E. Lillian McKenzie, Mus.B., 
F.M.C.M. (McGill), Conway Apts., Orlebar St. 


Hon. Secretary: Miss E. J. Ball. 


Hon. Representative: Dean Robert Hardy, 
University of Alberta. 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs. O. J. Walker, L.Mus., 
(McGill), 11103 Saskatchewan Drive. 


Hon. Representative: Sydney Crookes, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. A. White, Cranbrook. 


Hon. Representative: The Very Reverend Spencer 
C. Gray, The Deanery. 

Hon. Secretary: R. W. Mott, Esq, L.Mus. 
(McGill), 374 Charlotte St. 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. K. Thierer, 3 Elgin St. 


Hon. Representative: The Rev. S. H. Prince, 
University of King’s College. 
Hon. Secretary: Miss M. H. Boak, 78 Morris St. 


Hon. Representative: The Rev. J. A. Ramsay, 
D.D., The Manse, Alma St. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Marion Murray, 

185 Mountain Road. 


Hon. Representative: S. R. Stephens, Esq., City 
Librarian, Public Library. 
Hon. Secretary: Academy of Sion. 


Hon. Representative: John T. Donaldson, Esq., 
223 Crescent St. 
Hon. Secretary: F. G. Mann, Esq. F.M.C.M., 
203 London St. 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Evelyn M. Little, Shawville. 


Hon. Representative: Regina Conservatory 

of Music. 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs. R. H. Johnston, L.Mus. 
(McGill), Darke Hall. 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Harold Lisson. 


Hon. Representative: Rev. A. E. Coleman, B.A., 


50 Orange St. 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. H. C. Dunlop, L.Mus., 


75 Orange St. 


Hon. Secretary: Wright W. Gibson, Esq., M.A. 
F.M.C.M., High School. 
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SMITHS FALLS 


SYDNEY MINES 


TRURO 


VICTORIA 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 
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Hon. Secretary: A. W. Lucas, Esq, L.Mus, 
Box 85. 


Hon. Secretary: H. A. Briers, Esq., F.M.CM, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, 


The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries an 


General Announcement 

School Certificate Examinations 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 

Faculty of Aris and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Library School 

School of Physical Education 

School for Graduaie Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, School of 
Household Science, and School for Teachers.) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


standing 


committees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


d officials of 


certain institutions.) 
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McGill University 


FACULTY OF DIVINITY 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


THE UNIVERSITY— 


F, Cyrit James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com., M.A., Ph.D., 


Dise;; Dade Us) D625; EL D:, ER:S:C. Principal 
D. L. Taomson, Ph.D., LL.D., F.C.1.C., F.R.S.C. Vice-Principal 
Witi1am BENTLEY, C.G.A., F.C.LS. Bursar 
T. H. Marrnews, M.A., LL.D. Registrar 
RICHARD PENNINGTON, B.A., Lib. Dip. University Librarian 
G. A. Grimson, B.Com. Comptroller 


FACULTY OF DIVINITY— 
Dean of the Faculty 


Kennet H. Rocers, M.A., Ph.D. Secretary of the Faculty 


A complete list of the teaching staff of the University, including the Faculty 
of Divinity, is printed as a separate Announcement, which may be obtained 
from the Registrar’s Office. 


The Faculty of Divinity, its theological library and reading room, here 
classrooms, auditorium, common rooms, and office are in Divinity Hall, 
3520 University Street. 


Daily services are held in the Chapel during the session open to all mem- 
bers of the University at times to be intimated on the notice-boards. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE SESSION 1957-58 


1957 
September 16th, Monday.........2.2.02+ Supplemental examinations begin. 
September 24th, Tuesday : ° 
September 25th, Wednesday } eine LUE ae Registration. 
September 26th, Thursday.............05. Lectures begin. 
October 7ik, Monday? 3.8586 4. Fall Convocation. 
November 11th, Monday........2.0..0044. Remembrance Day Service 
December 21st, Saturday... ...5..2..0.050. Last day of lectures 

1958 
January 6th, Monday...... 0.00 cee Examinations begin. 
Jaguany U3stles Mondays so iii ses 0.5400 Second term begins. 
February 14th, Friday... : : 
Fetranry (AK Sinatidy UMEBERRT Mid-term holidays. 
April 4th, Friday to \ Easter Vacation. 
April 7th, Monday incl. f{ 
Aprat 1th; SOsuragg QrGrd. i Cc a Lectures end. 
April 23rd, Wednesday... 2.0... 06.00 ccc aee Examinations begin. 
May 28th, Wednesday... 0.2.0.0... 2 cece Convocation. 


TEACHING STAFF OF THE FACULTY OF DIVINITY 
se a PS Dean of the Faculty 


Grorce Braprorp Carrp, B.A. (Cantab.), M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.) 
Professor of New Testament Language and Literature 
Rosert Henry Lawson Siater, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Columbia) 
Professor of Systematic Theology 
Witrrep CANTWELL Situ, B.A. (Tor.), M.A., Ph.D. (Princeton) 
W. M. Birks Professor of Comparative Religion 
SraNLEY Brice Frost, B.D. (Lond.), M.Th., Dr. Phil. (Marburg) _ 
Professor of Old Testameni Language and Literature 
James SUTHERLAND THomson, M.A. (Glasgow), D.D. (Glasgow, Emmanuel, 
Toronto), LL.D. (Washington, Queen’s, Toronto, McGill, McMaster, 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan), F.R.S.C. (on leave of absence). 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion (Post-retiremen!) 
Henry Horace Watss, B.D. (General Synod), M.A. (King’s), S.1.M. 
General Theological Seminary), Ph.D. (Columbia) : 
7 “ ne Professor of Church History 
KENNETH HERBERT Rocers, L.Th. (Wycliffe), M.A., Ph.D. Gig ee 
Lecturer in the Psychology of Religion 


R. Kenneta Naytor, L.Th. (Montreal Diocesan Coll.), B.A. a 
Lecturer in Chrishan Ethics 


1 j b), 
Joun Cuarces Kirpy, B.D. (General Theological Seminary, New Yor i 
B.A. Lecturer in New Testamé 
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THE FACULTY OF DIVINITY 


GENERAL 


The Faculty was created by the Senate of the University in 1948, following 
on negotiations with the Montreal Diocesan College, the United Theo- 
logical College (Montreal) and the Joint Board of Theological Colleges, 
affiliated to McGill University. While admission is open to any student, 
the Faculty operates in immediate association with the aforementioned 
colleges, which accept the courses of instruction in respect of their candi- 
dates for ordination. At the same time, the Colleges preserve their 
separate identity and provide corporate life, residential accommodation, 
courses of practical training, also bursaries and financial assistance for 
their students. 


The Faculty of Divinity offers a three-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) general or with honours. The basic 
entrance requirement is a Bachelor’s degree from a recognized university, 
and there are also prerequisites in certain subjects, as noted in the follow- 
ing pages. In co-operation with the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, the degrees of Master of Theology (S.T.M.) and Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph.D.) are offered. Particulars will be found on page 2316. 


The B.D. course provides instruction in the Biblical, Historical, and 
Theological subjects common to the curricula of theological colleges of 
the principal churches of Canada, other than the Roman Catholic. Addi- 
tional training in Practical and Pastoral Theology and in subjects for 
which a distinctive form of training is required by a particular Communion, 
will be provided by the participating theological colleges. The Montreal 
Diocesan Theological College of the Anglican Church of Canada and 
the United Theological College of the United Church of Canada also 
grant their own diplomas on completion of the course for ordination. 
Students who belong to other Communions should consult their own 
ecclesiastical authorities before applying to one or other of these Coneees 
for training in the subjects which are required of ordination candidates, 
but which do not form part of the B.D. course in the Faculty of Divinity, 


Any qualified student may apply for admission to the B.D. course. 
The Faculty also provides instruction, as indicated above, for all 
ordination candidates who are enrolled in the participating colleges, 
but who, through lack of qualification in pre-requisite studies, oe wad 
eligible to become candidates for the B.D. degree. They will be admitted 
as Partial Students (see page 2307). 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


A Bachelor’s degree from a recognized university, preferably the B.A, 
is the basic prerequisite. 


It is also normally required that the following courses shall have been 
completed in the Faculty of Arts and Science of McGill University, or 
their equivalent in another recognized university: 


Courses are designated as in the Announcement of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. 


Latin: Senior Matriculation Latin, or Latin 2 or 1. 

Greek: Junior Matriculation Greek, or Greek 2, which 
may be carried concurrently with the first year 
of the B.D. course. 


Philosophy: Philosophy 2 and one additional course. 

History: One course in Ancient History, and one course in 
European History. 

English: English 100, and one additional course. 


Natural Sciences: One course. 

Social Sciences: A course in one of the following: 
Economics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Social Anthropology 


Applicants who have not completed all the above subject requirements, 
or who are in doubt as to the equivalent recognition of courses taken 
elsewhere than at McGill, should consult the Dean. It may be necessary 
for them to take certain qualifying courses for admission to the B.D. 
course. The Dean may exercise his discretion in the case of students of 
demonstrated ability whose course for the Bachelor’s degree has not 
followed the normal pattern outlined above. 


Students who intend to enter the Faculty of Divinity aft 
an Arts course are strongly advised to include the above sub 
should also consult with the Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, 
advise them concerning the most suitable course of studies. 


er completing 
bjects. They 
who will 


ADVANCED STANDING 
Admission to advanced standing in the B.D. course my 
suitable applicants from recognized institutions, but in n 
B.D. degree be granted after less than two years’ intramu! 
the Faculty of Divinity. 


be granted to 
o case will the 
ral study 1 
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APPLICATION AND REGISTRATION 


Intending students of the Faculty of Divinity must submit to the Dean 
an application with supporting documents by September 16th, 1957. 
Requests for the necessary application forms should be sent to the Dean’s 
Secretary, Divinity Hall, 3520 University St., Montreal 2. 


Registration will take place at the Office of the Dean on Tuesday, 
September 24th and Wednesday, September 25th, 1957. Students 
registering late will be required to pay a special fee for late registration 
unless exempted by the Registrar for sufficient reasons. 


CLASSES OF STUDENT 


(i) Regular Students who are admitted to the B.D. course and who 
are taking the full number of lecture courses of the year 
in which they are enrolled. 


(ii) Limited Students who are admitted to the B.D. course, but who 
are unable to undertake the full work of the B.D. curric- 
ulum concurrently with the courses in Practical Theology 
provided by the colleges for candidates for ordination, 
or who, not being ordination candidates, have good 
reason to ask for extension, Such students may, with the 
Dean’s permission, extend their course for the B.D. degree 
beyond the normal period of three years. 


(iii) Partial Students who are not registered as proceeding to the 
B.D. degree, but who can satisfy the Dean and Faculty 
of their ability to do the work of the courses to which 
they seek admission. Ordination candidates registered 
in one of the participating colleges, and who are not 
eligible for entrance to the B.D. course, will be advised by 
the Principal of the College as to the courses of the B.D. 
curriculum to which they should seek admission as Partial 


students. 


(iv) Graduate Students enrolled in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research who are candidates for the degrees of S.T.M. 
and Ph.D. 

FEES 


(1) Regular, Limited, and Partial students in the Faculty of Divinity 
who are candidates for ordination registered in one of the participating 
theological colleges, will be exempted from payment of tuition fees, in 
view of the contribution of the colleges to the support of the Faculty. 
Such Regular and Limited students will, however, be required to pay the 
annual Health Service fee, $7.00 (if in residence, $10.00), Athletics fee, 
$15.00, and the Students’ Society fee, $15.00. 
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(2) The University fee for all other full-time students will be $400.00 
a session, and includes all the regular charges of the University for tuition, 
registration, health service, libraries, sports, games, graduation and 
Students’ Society fee. 


(3) Limited students, and Partial students, not candidates for ordination, 
who are taking one or two courses, will pay $100.00 for each full course, 
$5.00 Grounds fee, and $5.00 to the Students’ Society ($3.50 for the use 
of the McGill Union, and $1.50 for the McGill Daily). If taking three 
or more courses, such students will pay the Health Service fee of $7.00 
(if in residence, $10.00), the Athletics fee of $15.00, and the full Students’ 
Society fee of $15.00. 


(4) Partial students who are candidates for ordination registered in 
one of the participating theological colleges, will be exempted from pay- 
ment of tuition fees, but will pay the extra fees listed in (3) above. 


(5) FeesforGraduatestudentsare shown in the Announcementof the Facul- 
ty of Graduate Studies and Research. Particulars may be hadon application. 


For further information about the payment of fees, consult the General 
Information Pamphlet included with this Announcement. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Mid-sessional examinations are held in January for half-courses completed 
in the first term, and interim tests in full courses may be held at the same 
time. Final sessional examinations are held late in April. 


The pass mark in all examinations is 50%. First class standing is 80% 
and over, second class standing 65% to 79%, and third class standing 
50% to 64%. 


FAILURES AND SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


A student who has failed in a mid-sessional or sessional examination m 
apply for permission to write a supplemental examination in the following 
September. A student who has failed in more than two full courses must 
withdraw from the Faculty or, with the Dean’s permission, repeat his year. 


nm may 


CONDITIONED STANDING 


A student who lacks not more than one full course 
requirements to any year of the B.D. course, may be 
Faculty with conditioned standing. He is not permitted to ca 
condition for more than one session. 


of the entrance 
admitted by the 
rry this 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE GENERAL B.D. DEGREE (1957-1958) 


Note: Second and Third years take the following classes together 
in alternate years, viz. Old Testament, New Testament, Systematic 
Theology, and Philosophy of Religion 2A. For details of courses see page 
2312 et seq. 


FIRST YEAR 
RARER EEALSEN., Dh. Sa. sisesiesspehe wcoike des ‘acsis'y ooh sp si nny en 3 hours, session 
[rhc i hap arte ca IIS i eg 3 hours, session 
PenPrentaten tc, Ponce ee, Few Sora My 102 3 hours, session 
Banosupiy Of Kelipion. ... Os cs tee eee eee ee 3 hours, first term 
Systematic Theology. ..................++++ee++---3 hours, session 
Eoycuolory of Relivion.... oo. en eee Oe 3 hours, second term 


Total lecture periods: 15 hours per week, first term 
15 hours per week, second term 


SECOND YEAR 


Old Testament j..ccetexcgeAw . Moa. zo Se he. eee hours, firkteterat 
New Testament........ a Wilx eicatini ne "natadonees BORE ee ae 3 hours, session 
onc  LALCUCL ol agp apap dplnn mena iret edi’ se Scare 3 hours, session 
Systematic MRENOLY pete ee ss On ee eee 3 hours, second term 
Comparative MRCGAEPOB GE Sites cee os eacete soe Oe PE 3 hours, session 


Total lecture periods: 12 hours per week, first term 
12 hours per week, second term 


THIRD YEAR 
PIBBDeRta Tied Oaaees ofd-Al. Gan aysane abd te aise Seo 3 hours, first term 
New Testament... ... ...fcavstat. acy asllnansied tame Jandy 3, hoUgs_geesion 
pysteratic TRCOOPY « saac 6). aoias do.c.02. ctuqers se xo BOUTS, second term 
|r 2, 7 ap and enlace NRE Tey 3 hours, first term 
Philosophy of Religion...............----- ..2 hours, second term 
oo Sib 513 Gn aia cher eames Aen SP 1 hour, second term 


Total lecture periods: 9 hours per week, first term ; oF 
9 hours per week, second term, with additional 


tutorials 


The presentation of an acceptable thesis embodying the results of special- 
ized study is a requirement for the B.D. degree. (See Regulations, page 
2315.) 
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DEGREE OF B.D. WITH HONOURS 


The degree of Bachelor of Divinity with honours will be conferred on 
candidates who fulfil the requirements. 


The purpose of the honours award is to recognize the outstanding 
attainments of qualified candidates who complete specially prescribed 
courses of study and pass the necessary examinations on a high standard, 
The special courses are designed to provide an opportunity for able and 
promising students to become well trained on the basis of particular 
interest and capacity in one of the theological disciplines. 


Candidates for the degree with honours are usually also students in 
preparation for ordination to the Holy Ministry; consequently, in the 
curriculum prescribed for the award of honours, there is no modification 
of the broad general training in all the theological disciplines, which is 
necessary for the future vocation of such candidates, and which ig pre- 
scribed by ecclesiastical regulations. The Honours course attempts to 
combine the interests of special scholarship with those of general theo- 
logical education. The standard of attainment must be high alike in the 
general curriculum and in the honours subject. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE B.D. WITH HONOURS 


(1) Honours may be awarded in any one of the following six departments 
of study—Old Testament, New Testament, Church History, Systematic 
Theology, Philosophy of Religion, Comparative Religion. 


(2) A candidate must apply for admission to an Honours course in one of 
the six departments of study, which will then be designated as his major 
subject. He will also be required to undertake special studies in one 
other related department, which will be designated as his minor subject. 


He must undertake advanced studies in his major subject during a 
Second and Third years of his course, and in his minor subject during the 
Second or Third year (normally the latter). 


At the close of the Third year, the candidate must submit the thesis 
required of all candidates for the B.D. degree, but it must be connected 
with his major subject and must be of a more substantial character than 
for the ordinary degree. (See Regulations for B.D. thesis, page 2315.) 


(3) A candidate should apply for admission to an Honours ay a 
mally at the completion of the First year of his studies for the B.D. degree. 
To be qualified, he must have obtained during his First year: 


i ‘ n 
(a) A high general average attainment in all subjects (not less tha 


70%). 
(b) First Class or high Second Class standing in his major subject. 
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A candidate for Honours in Old Testament must have takena full 
course in Hebrew during his First year or previously, and have attained 
at least second-class standing in that language. A prospective candidate 
for Honours in Old. Testament who has completed the requirement in 
Hebrew before entering his First year will be given a tutorial course 
(including Hebrew) in lieu of Hebrew I. 


Admission to an Honours course will be granted by the Faculty on 
the recommendation of the professor whose department of study is selected 
as the major subject. 


(4) A candidate must continue to maintain the qualifying standard of 
achievement (see previous regulation) during his Second and Third years. 
If he fails to do so, special adjustments may be made to permit him to 
complete requirements for the general degree, provided that in the 
opinion of the Faculty his attainments are satisfactory. 


(5) The advanced courses of study in the major and minor subjects will 
be prescribed and directed by the professors concerned and may consist 
of work additional to the studies required by candidates for the general 
degree or of special work of an advanced character substituted for the 
general course. 


A candidate must also attend lectures and pass the prescribed exami- 
nations in all the subjects (other than his major and minor subjects) 
which are required for the general B.D. degree, except as follows: 


(a) Reading courses in each of two half-courses (normally of the Third 
year) in the general curriculum may be substituted for attendance at the 
lectures, these courses to be followed by a qualifying paper, which may 
consist of an essay or an examination, at the discretion of the professor 
concerned. 


(b) When the candidate has selected Church History or Comparative 
Religion as his major subject, or when the combination of major and 
minor subjects creates a specially heavy assignment of prescribed studies, 
he may apply to be exempted from one half-course of the general curric- 
ulum (usually in the Third year), but, in no case can this exemption be 
granted from courses in the New Testament or in Systematic Theology. 


(6) The award of Honours will be made by the Faculty on the recom- 
mendation of the Dean and the professor of his major subject, who 
will base their judgment on the candidate’s whole record during the 
entire course of study in the Faculty of Divinity. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Professor S. B. Frost 

OLD TESTAMENT la—AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 

The nature, origins, and transmission of the Old Testament literature; 

the English versions; geographical and historical background; Hebrew 

social and religious origins; composition of the Pentateuch; the early 

chapters of Genesis. ‘ 

FRESE VCORE LE URGE RS NOE BPE 3 hours, first term 
OLD TESTAMENT 1b—OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY 

The rise of prophecy and development of the Prophetic Literature; the 

emergence of Apocalyptic writings. 

FArst HEGRE {OCS CAREER AQSOR ERE RG 3 hours, second term 
OLD TESTAMENT 2a—POETIC AND WISDOM LITERATURE 

The nature of Hebrew poetry; study of the Books of Psalms, Job, 

Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. (Not given in 1957-58.) 

Second or Third year (alternately). ........0ccc0 eee eee 3 hours, first term 
OLD TESTAMENT 3a—OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

The historical development of Hebrew religion and the significance of 

its institutions and theological terms. (Given in 1957-58.) 

Second:or; Third: yeariats. Qincwlats PAC 3 hours, first term 
HEBREW 1—INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 

Reading of selections from Genesis. 

Any eaPrelo 0s  L SR OT DEPT eR, a ae 
HEBREW 2—GRAMMAR AND SYNTAX 

Reading of Ruth and Amos, 


3 hours, session 


3 hours, session 


AGG OBE and ning cen nie: in ans » plectachen agin anes ee oe 
NEW TESTAMENT 
Professor G, B. CarRD 
Lecturer J. C. Kirsy 


NEW TESTAMENT 1—INTRODUCTION TO NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES J 
The political and religious background; the canon, text, and vernon of 
the New Testament; the Synoptic Problem; text of the Synoptic Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles. 

PAP SEULIG 5 aon dig 5 a kik cin ain to, 0 skal nie teeth al <oce Semele 

NEW TESTAMENT 2b—THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF ST. PAUL : 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, with exegesis of selected portion® 
in Greek; introduction to the Pastoral Epistles. (Not given im 1957-58.) 
Second or Third year (alternately)... .....0+--0000+ 3 hours, second term 

NEW TESTAMENT 3—THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS; THE GENERAL EPISTLES, 
AND THE JOHANNINE LITERATURE 
Introduction, with exegesis of selected portions in Greek. 
1957-58.) 

ECORI OF LITE VEUP sons ccs cs be ccna nee eee sma 


3 hours, session 


(Given 1m 
3 hours, session 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Associate Professor H. H. Wats 


CHURCH HISTORY 1a—THE FIRST FIVE CENTURIES 
The world in which the Church was founded, and the Christian develop- 
ment. 
Ree VIER OEE SUL oe Syms 2h 0 re 3 hours, first term 


CHURCH HISTORY 1b—THE CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


From the Teutonic invasions to the Reforming Councils. 
RAAT RE neds. SM ice Src bets Pim aserecoad 3 hours, second term 


CHURCH HISTORY 2a—THE REFORMATION AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 
TO THE 18TH CENTURY 
A brief survey of the Eastern Churches and of missionary activity during 
this era will be included. 
EM es shea cs GEG ets Shir iedw Coa ete 3 hours, first term 


CHURCH HISTORY 2b—HISTORY OF THE MODERN CHURCH 


European Christianity from the 18th Century; the world-wide expansion 
of Christianity with special reference to the Ecumenical Movement. 
Rerdedeyedre-tallateoaoles de wae hop. Lies. 3 hours, second term 


CHURCH HISTORY 3b—CANADIAN CHURCH HISTORY 
A study of the origin and development of the various branches of the 


Christian Church in the Canadian setting. 
PMORGER. AO SSRIS, WNT. 22 LGVT2 AT MO 1 hour, second term 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 
Professor R. H. L. SLATER 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 1a—HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


Lectures illustrating the development of Christian thought by reference to 
selected works of the great theologians of the past. 


MAN MMOS 2 oi ee aly ok eas xd waaay ise wees 3 hours, first term 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 1b—THE STRUCTURE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
The Doctrine of Man and the World; the Doctrine of God—Creation 


and Providence. 


First year 3 hours, second term 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 2a—THE STRUCTURE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


(continued) hrist 
The Doctrine of Redemption—the Person and Work of Jesus Christ. 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 

Second or Third year (alternately)... .0.-+000000000 3. hotkey, lirst-term 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 2b—THE STRUCTURE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
(continued) 


The Doctrine of Sanctification—the Holy Spirit, Grace, Eternal Life, 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 
Second or Third year (alternately)... ...........00-. 3 hours, second term 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 3b—THE STRUCTURE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
(continued) 


The Holy Trinity: The Church, the Ministry, and the Sacraments. 
(Given in 1957-58.) 
CIAL OF DCHAT VO a isa cick nth! ce eee 3 hours, second term 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Professor J. S. THomson 
(on leave of absence for one year) 
Lecturer K. H. RoGers 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 1a—INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


An introductory study of the nature of religious belief with an examina- 
tion of its validity. Religious faith considered as the basis for a philosophy 
of life and an interpretation of the world, including moral and other values. 
Pai sb 9eGr eS Bt eS SO ee ae ee 3 hours, first term 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 2a—A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 


The problems of pain and evil. An examination of the relation of religious 
beliefs to science, secularism, and materialism. (Not given in 1957-58.) 


Second or Third year (alternately)......-.+-2+s0e+e00+ 3 hours, first term 


D 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3b—RELIGIOUS FAITH IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORL 


yee Heectig ; . oral 
An examination of religion in relation to movements in the current m 


and intellectual environment. 

2 hours, second term 
y OF 

PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 1b — INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOG 

RELIGION 


< 5 +t jence, 
A psychological analysis of the various forms of religious experien 


including emotion, belief, and conduct. The place of religion in naa 
life, related to the general outline of our nature and abilities as ager 
by psychological study. The nature of religious education, gt a 
prayer, worship, and persuasion, A study of mysticism. The plac 


religion in the psychiatric treatment of mental and moral illness. 


asl A Gia Sos sp sw on va LI 3 hours, second term 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, THESIS 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
Professor W. C. Suita 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 2a—RELIGION IN THE ORIENT 


A prefatory general survey of the field. After reference to the religion of 
pre-historic man and of modern non-literate societies, synoptic introduc- 
tions will be given to the great religions of the Orient, ancient and modern. 


EE EEE RS Rel nae 2 an ee a ae 3 hours, first term 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 2b—RELIGION IN THE ORIENT (continued) 


A fuller study of one of the Oriental religions: its teachings, institutions, 
and cultural achievements, so as to understand both the historical 
development and what the religion means to its adherents to-day. 


econ year, 0 Sag) a yi aweds 2. abies U0, 3 hours, second term 


Honours courses will be offered in Comparative Religion proper, philo- 
sophic and systematic. Further, instruction can be arranged in the 
basic languages of Islam (Arabic, Persian, Urdu) and, at an elementary 
level, of Hinduism (Hindi and Sanskrit, the latter in the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies, Department of Classics). 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
Lecturer R. K. NAYLor 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 3a—AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY 


Christian ethical principles and their application to present day problems. 
MES a Prag s Bilin ecaScasw ocx vise aoe ow 3 hours, first term 


REGULATIONS FOR THE SUBMISSION 
OF THE B.D. THESIS 


(1) The presentation of an acceptable thesis is a requirement for the 
award of the degree. 


(2) Preparation of the thesis is to be regarded as an integral part of the 
course of studies required for the degree, whereby the candidate is given 
an opportunity to devote himself with personal originality and initiative 
to the study of some particular subject and thus to attest his worth and 
Capacity as a responsible scholar. The thesis must be the candidate s 
own original work, and should display a real grasp of the selected subject, 
with an ability to organize the necessary material and to present it in 
an effective manner. 
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(3) The thesis shall deal with some special aspect of theological study, 
and its subject should be chosen in consultation with the professor who 
is responsible for the department of study within which the proposed 
subject falls. When the subject is related to two departments, both 
professors should be consulted. Thereafter the subject must be approved 
by the Faculty. 


Normally the subject of the thesis should be chosen at the end of the 
Second year of the course. Thereafter, the candidate should confer from 
time to time as directed on the progress of the work with the professor 
or professors concerned, but it should be understood that the thesis cannot 
be approved as acceptable either in its parts or as a whole until the 
complete thesis is finally presented to the Faculty. 


(4) Normally, a thesis presented for the general degree should contain 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words. A thesis for the degree with Honours should 
be of a more substantial character in matter and length, and should 
contain from 15,000 to 20,000 words. An analytical table of contents 
and a bibliography should be displayed. Authorities and references 
should be precisely cited in foot-notes. Excessive quotation should be 
avoided. It is essential that literary form and style should be of a worthy 
standard. 


(5) The thesis must be written during the candidate’s final year of 
attendance, and must be submitted not later than March 3ist, of the year 
in which the final examinations are written. 

If the thesis is rejected as unsatisfactory, the candidate may apply 
before June 30th of the same year for permission to re-submit it and, if 
such permission is granted by the Faculty, a date for re-submission will 
be prescribed. 


GRADUATE STUDIES 


The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research directs and controls all 
courses leading to higher degrees and recommends candidates for these 
degrees, This arrangement includes graduate studies and research in 
Divinity. 

er of Theology 
must be grad- 
ivalent. Full 
ic session; for 
ded as equal 
rk and pass 
A candidate 
or subject. 


The Faculty offers courses leading to the degrees of Mast 
(S.T.M.) and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). Candidates 
uates in Arts and must also hold the degree of B.D. or its equ 
time residence at the University for S.T.M. is one full academ 
the Ph.D. is three sessions. Part time residence may be regar 
to one half-session. Candidates are required to perform wo 
examinations on an appropriate standard in assigned courses. 
must present a thesis on some topic connected with his maj 
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61. 
65, 
66. 
73. 
74, 


105. 


Full regulations and other information will be found in the Announce- 
ment of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, which may be 
obtained on application to the Office of the Dean. 


The following graduate courses are offered, but it should be understood 
they are not all available in any given academic session. As far as possible, 
students will be assigned to courses in the Faculty of Divinity or other 
Faculties that meet their particular needs. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY Professor Slater 
THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH Professor Slater 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION Dr. Rogers 
THE SEPTUAGINT AND THE NEW TESTAMENT Professor Caird 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS (Text, Exegesis and Theology) 


Professor Caird 


THE QUMRAN COMMUNITY Professor Frost 
» INTRODUCTION TO CANADIAN CHURCH HISTORY Professor Walsh 
+ PROBLEMS OF CHURCH AND STATE Professor Walsh 
+ HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ISLAMIC THEOLOGY Professor Smith 
. ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD Professor Smith 
. SEMINAR IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION Professor Smith 
» THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “NIRVANA” Professor Slater 

CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM Professor Slater 


Note: Graduate Courses in Philosophy of Religion will be announced later. 


BURSARIES, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND PRIZES 


Ws 


AWARDED BY THE FACULTY OF DIVINITY 


W. M. Birks Scholarships—Three W. M. Birks scholarships are awarded 
by the Faculty of Divinity, viz: 


Entrance Scholarship—$250, to be awarded to the most outstanding and 
promising student entering the First year of the B.D. course. Applications 
must be made by 15th June to the Dean of the Faculty of Divinity. 


Two Scholarships, each of $100, to be awarded to the most outstanding 
students at the end of the First and Second years of the B.D. — 
respectively. They will be tenable during the Second and Third years 
of attendance. 
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N.B. In addition to the above grants, students of participating 
Churches receive free tuition. 


W. M. Birks Fellowship—$1,200, to be awarded to the most outstanding 
student who applies for the S.T.M. course. Applications must be made 
by 1st June to the Dean of the Faculty of Divinity. (Available in 1957-58.) 


Samuel Finley Memorial. Scholarship—$120 is available to a student 
enrolled in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research who is pursuing 
advanced studies in Divinity. Application should be made to the Dean 
of the Faculty of Divinity on or before ist June. 


AWARDED BY A THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


Particulars concerning Bursaries, Scholarships, and Prizes open to students 
registered in the participating theological colleges are set out in the 
calendars of these institutions, which may be had on application to the 
respective Principals (see below). 


PARTICIPATING THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES 
ADDITIONAL COURSES FOR ORDINANDS 


The Montreal Diocesan Theological College of the Anglican Church of 
Canada and the United Theological College of the United Church of 
Canada are associated with the Faculty of Divinity and contribute to 11s 
support. The professors of the Faculty of Divinity-who are members of 
one or other of these Communions may be also members of the faculty 
in one of the theological colleges. Students in the Faculty of Divinity 
who are candidates for ordination in the Anglican Church or in the 
United Church of Canada must be registered also in their respective 
colleges, where they will receive such practical and other training as 1s 
required of candidates for ordination, but which is not part of the course 
for the B.D. degree. 


tuated 


The Montreal Diocesan Theological College and residence is si aK 


at 3473 University St.; the Principal is Rev. R. H. L. Slater, 
Ph.D. 


The United Theological College and residence is situated at 3508 
University St.; the Principal is Rev. George B. Caird, M.A., D.Phil. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Artsand Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 


Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Institute of Education 

Library School 

School of Physical Education 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, and School of 
Household Science.) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing 


committees, and officers of instruction, Limited distribution.) 


The Calendar (available for distribution only to libraries and officials 


of certain institutions.) 
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Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research 


F, Cyrm James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com., M.A., Ph.D., 


D.Sc., D. de 1’U., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.C. Principal 
Davin L. Txomson, Ph.D., D.Sc.) LL:D., F:R:S:C. Vice-Principal of the 
University and Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

F, C. MacIntosn, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. Secretary of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research 

Wituram BEentLEy, C.G.A. Bursar 
G. A. Gruson, B.Com. Comptroller 
Cotin M. McDoveatt, D.S.O., B.A. Registrar 


A complete list of the teaching staff of the University, including the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, is printed as a separate announcement, 
which may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Dean D. L. Toomson, Chairman 


PROFESSOR Joyce HEMLow Proressor R. W. REED 


PRorEssor T. G, HENDERSON Proressor C. E. SMITH 
Proressor H. A. STEPPLER 


Proressor J. S. STEVENSON 


PRoressor DonaALD MarsH 
Proressor C. B. PuRvES 
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MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY (1956-1957) 


Proressor D. L. THomson (Biochemistry)—Dean 
Proressor E. F. BEAcH (Economics) 

Proressor N. J. BERRILL (Zoology) 

Proressor J. B. Brrp (Geography) 

PROFESSOR JOHN BLAND (Architecture) 
Proressor J. W. Boyes (Genetics) 

Proressor J. S. L. Browne (Medicine) 
Proressor A. S. V. BurGEN (Physiology) 
Proressor K. B. Cattarp (Political Science) 
Proressor T. W. M. Cameron (Parasitology) 
Proressor R. A. CarpMAN (Electrical Engineering) 
Proressor R. V. Curistre (Medicine) 
Proressor T. H. CLarK (Geology) 

Proressor R. A. CLEGHORN (Psychiatry) 
Proressor R. H. Common (Agricultural Chemistry) 
Proressor J. I. Cooper (History) 

Proressor J. G. Coutson (Plant Pathology) 
Proressor E. W. Crampton (Nutrition) 
Proressor W. A. DELonG (Agricultural Chemistry) 
Proressor H. G. Dion (Agricultural Chemistry) 
Proressor M. J. DunBAR (Zoology) 

Proressor E. M. DuPortE (Entomology) 
Proressor K. A. C. Ettiorr (Biochemistry) 
Proressor G. A. FerGuson (Psychology) 
Prorerssor H. N. FIELDHOUSE (History) 
ProFeEssor H. G. Fives (English) 

ProFessor J. S. Foster (Physics) 

ProFEssor CHARLES Fox (Mathematics) 
Proressor R. D. Gisss (Botany) 

PRoFessor J. E. Grit (Geology) 

Proressor W. L. Grarr (German) 
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MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 


Proressor P. H. H. Gray (Agricultural Bacteriology) 
Prorgessor F. K. Hare (Geography) 

Proressor D. O Hess (Psychology) 

PRoFEssoR JoycE HEMLOow (English) 

Proressor T. G. HENDERSON (Philosophy) 
Proressor F. S. Howes (Electrical Engineering) 
Proressor R. E. JAMIESON (Civil Engineering) 
Proressor H. H. Jasper (Neurology) 

PRroFEssor Eric Kierans (Economics) 

ProrEssorR RAYMOND KLIBANSKY (Philosophy) 
Proressor J. E. L. Launay (French) 

Proressor C. P. LEBLonpD (Anatomy) 

Proressor J. U. MacEwan (Metallurgy) 

Proressor D. L. MACFARLANE (Agricultural Economics) 
PRroFEssor F, C. MacIntosu (Physiology) 
Proressor G. C. McMILian (Pathology) 

ProreEssor J. R. MAutory (Political Science) 
ProFessor R. B. Maino (Psychiatry) 

PRoOFEssoR DonaLpD Marsu (Economics) 

Proressor J. S. MARSHALL (Physics) 

Proressor K. I. MELVILLE (Pharmacology) 
Proressor D. L. MorpDELL (Mechanical Engineering) 
ProrEessor D, C. MunROE (Education) 

Proressor H. R. Murray (Horticulture) 

Proressor R. V. V. NicHoLis (Chemistry) 
Proressor W. F. Oxtver (Physics, Macdonald College) 
Mr. Ricnarp PENNINGTON (University Librarian) 
Proressor Eucine Pérrn (International Air Law) 
Proressor J. B. Puttiips (Chemical Engineering) 
Proressor C. B. Purves (Chemistry) 

ProFgssor J. H. Quasret (Biochemistry) 

Proressor R. W. REED (Bacteriology) 
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PRoFEssoR MuriExL V. Roscoe (Botany) 
PROFESSOR AILEEN Ross (Sociology) 
PROFESSOR VERNON Ross (Library Science) 
PRroFeEssor F. R. Scott (Law) 

Proressor C, E. Smitu (Education) 
ProFessor W. C, Smita (Comparative Religion and Islamic Studies) 
Proressor H. SPENCE-SALEs (Architecture) 
PROFESSOR JOHN STANLEY (Zoology) 
Proressor H. A. STEPPLER (Agronomy) 
PRoFEssoR J. S. SrEvENSON (Geology) 
PROFESSOR J. W. STEVENSON (Bacteriology) 
PROFESSOR HERBERT TATE (Mathematics) 
ProreEssor J. S. THoMson (Divinity) 
PROFESSOR ELEANOR H. VENNING (Medicine) 
PROFESSOR R. S. WALKER (English) 
PROFEssoR P. R. WALLACE (Mathematics) 
Proressor D. R. WEBSTER (Experimental Surgery) 
ProFeEssor E. C. WEBSTER (Psychology) 
PROFESSOR W. A. WEsTLEY (Sociology) 
Proressor C. A. WINKLER (Chemistry) 
Proressor H. D. Woops (Economics) 
ProFEssor G. A. Woonton (Physics) 
Proressor D, M. Wricut (Economics) 
Proressor LEo YAFFrE (Chemistry) 


PrRoFEssoR Hans ZASSENHAUS (Mathematics) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


1. The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research directs and controls 
courses leading to higher degrees and recommends candidates for 
these degrees and for certain diplomas. 


2. The members of the Faculty are appointed annually by the Uni- 
versity Committee on Research (see page 2607) from among those members 
of the staff who are most active in research or in the training of graduate 
students. Under the University Statutes this Committee is responsible, 
jointly with the Graduate Faculty, for organizing and coordinating 
programmes and courses of research. The Dean of the Faculty is Chair- 
man of the Committee. 


ADMISSION 


3. Advanced courses of instruction are offered to students who are i 
graduates of any university of recognized standing, and who have at | 
least second class honours, or the equivalent of at least second class | 
honours as granted by McGill University, in the subject in which they 
desire to take their major work. This implies a standing in the upper 
half of the undergraduate class, at least, and a considerable amount of 
specialization, for example 36 semester hours of lectures in the subject 
selected. Admission to these advanced courses does not in itself imply 
candidacy for a higher degree or diploma. Every student admitted to 
the Faculty is, however, attached to one or other of the Departments 
thereof, which is primarily responsible for guiding his studies. 


4. The attention of applicants for admission to the Faculty is directed 


to the Graduate Record Examination (Educational Testing Service, 
Box 592, Princeton, N.J.). This examination consists of a relatively 
advanced-test in the candidate’s specialty, and a general test of his 
attainments in the several basic fields of knowledge, for which no special 
Preparation is required or recommended. It is offered at many centres, 
including Montreal, several times a year; the entire examination occupies 
some eight hours, and the total fee does not exceed $10.00. Applicants 
for admission to the Faculty are not required to take Hus FREE ARNON» 
but those who have done so should submit their records therein; these 
will receive consideration along with other evidence of the Gea ae 
admissibility. This credential is of especial importance 1 the. caze 0 
applicants whose education has been interrupted, or peispes ap 
towards graduate study in the subject selected. “2 = ve od ae 
Department has the right to refuse to consider applications which do 
not include a report from the Graduate Record Examination =o 
similar test; some Departments may require such reports of all applicants. 
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High standing in this examination will not by itself guarantee admission, 
The Miller Analogies Test may be used similarly, and is required of 
applicants for admission in Psychology; enquiries should be directed 
to the Department of Psychology in the applicant’s own university or 
college. 


CLASSES OF STUDENTS 


5. (a) Those admitted to the Faculty as regular students studying for a 
higher degree are termed ‘“‘graduate students.” 


(b) Those students whose academic degrees and standing entitle 
them to admission to the Graduate Faculty, but who are not sufficiently 
prepared to undertake graduate study in the subject selected, may with 
the permission of the Dean and the Department concerned be permitted 
to take a “qualifying year” of further undergraduate studies. Qualifying 
students are registered in the Graduate Faculty, but not as candidates 
for a degree. For registration procedure, see Section 6 (b) and (c); for 
fees, see Section 10 (a). Completion of the work of the qualifying year 
does not automatically entitle the student to proceed towards a higher 
degree. Students who are ineligible for a qualifying year may apply to 
the appropriate undergraduate Faculty for admission as regular or partial 
students, and seek admission to the Graduate Faculty at a later date. 


(c) Those qualified students who are permitted to take one or more 
courses in the Graduate Faculty, without intention of proceeding to @ 
degree or diploma awarded by this Faculty, are termed “partial students 
of the Graduate Faculty”. In the same category are included students 
carrying on research in McGill laboratories, without intention of proceed- 
ing to a degree. For fees see Section 20. If graduate partial students 
subsequently become candidates for higher degrees, they will normally 
receive academic credit and sometimes deduction of fees for relevant 
graduate courses taken as partial students. Students who wish to ee 
further undergraduate courses only should register as “partial students 
in the undergraduate Faculty concerned, even if they already hold degrees. 


(d) “Resident Students” are those who in any given session are 
attending classes or making use of the university’s libraries or laboratories 
or other facilities, either on a full-time or (see Section 31a) half-time basis; 
for ‘Non-resident Students” see Sections 6(e), 10(d), 12, 13 and 44(c). 


APPLICATION AND REGISTRATION 


6. (a) Applications for admission should be made in triplicate on special 
printed forms which may be obtained at the Dean’s office. Applicants 
who are not McGill graduates must submit two certified copies of their 
complete academic record, and are required to ask two instructors 
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familiar with their work to send letters of recommendation to the Dean 
or to the Department concerned. It is desirable to submit a list of the 
titles of courses taken in the major subject, since transcripts often give 
code numbers only. The applicant should also indicate the branch of the 
major subject in which further training is desired. A passport-type 
photograph should also be supplied, either with the application or after 
it has been accepted. The application forms, duly signed, should reach 
the Dean’s office as early as possible and in no case later than September 
10th, 1957, after which date a late fee of $5.00 will be charged. If the 
application is approved by the Dean and the Department concerned, 
one copy of the form will be returned to the applicant. 

The course leading to the M.A. in Education (see p. 2662) normally 
begins with a Summer School, so that there are different dates for applica- 
tion and registration in this case. Last day for submission of applications 
in 1957 is June 15th. The school commences on July 2nd., which is also 
the last day for the submission of sessional registration forms. 

(b) Approved candidates must consult the Department or Depart- 
ments in which they intend to study, with regard to choice of courses 
and subject of investigation. Formal application for permission to attend 
the courses selected, and for approval of the subject of investigation, must 
then be made in triplicate on special Registration Forms obtainable from 
the Dean’s office. Language examinations (Section 52) should be entered 
on these forms, if required. These forms require the signature of the candi- 
date, of the Chairman or Chairmen of the Departments concerned, 
and of the Professor appointed to act as director of the candidate’s 
research, and are normally completed in consultation with the Department; 
students are warned that it may take a day or two to arrange and complete 
such consultations. The completed forms should be filed in the Dean's 
office as early as possible, and at the latest by September 26th; after this 
date a late fee will be charged. Candidates should in any case be prepared 
to attend the regular courses of instruction, which begin on Septem- 
ber 26th. 

(c) The registration forms will be scrutinized by the Dean and the 
Committee on Research, and if approval is given one copy will be petuened 
to the candidate, who must then present it without delay at the Registrar s 
office. The student will meanwhile attend lectures, etc., on the Seopa 
that his registration will be approved; but will not be given nce - 
attendance until he has completed registration at the Registrar's office. 
Candidates must register in this way, and pay their fees nee later “ 
October 21st; otherwise the prescribed penalty for late registration an 
late payment of fees will be enforced. 
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(d) Candidates whose studies extend over more than one year must 
register at the Dean’s office and at the Registrar’s office, as above, 
at the commencement of each year of their course; if they have not so 
registered at the beginning of the academic year, they are not eligible to 
receive their degrees at the following Convocations. This applies also to 
non-resident candidates working at another institution (see Section 44). 


(e) Candidates who have completed their courses and their residence 
but have not yet completed their theses must register at the offices 
of both the Dean and the Registrar, and pay a registration fee of $10, 
if non-resident, or $25 if resident, at the beginning of the session in which 
they present their theses: unless this is done, the thesis can not be 
examined and the degree can not be awarded (see Section 13). 


(f) In some Departments it is in special cases possible to admit selected 
candidates at unusual times, for example at the beginning of the second 
term (January 6th) or at the beginning of the summer. 


(g) Regulations concerning application and registration for the 
diplomas awarded by this Faculty will be found under Electrical Com- 
munications (p. 2668) and School Supervision (p. 2664). 


DEGREES. AND DIPLOMAS 


7, Graduate students may proceed to one or other of the following 
degrees: Master of Commerce (M.Com.), Master of Library Science 
(M.L.S.), Master of Architecture (M.Arch.), Master of Science (M.Sc.), 
Master of Science (Applied), (M.Sc. (Appl.)], Master of Engineering 
(M.Eng.), Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Sacred Theology (S.T.M.), 
Master of Civil Law (M.C.L.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph.D.), Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.), or to Diplomas in 
Electrical Engineering or in School Supervision. 


COURSES AT MACDONALD COLLEGE 


8. (a) Graduate students who are taking the major part of their work 


at Macdonald College may go into residence there and may take, when 
required, other graduate courses given at the University. 
hould send 


(b) Students wishing to reside. in Macdonald College s 
Macdonald 


in their application for accommodation to the Registrar, 
College, Que., as soon as possible. 


(c) Any fees in connection with courses taken at Macdonald College 
are payable to the Bursar of Macdonald College. 
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FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND MEDALS 


9. (a), Details of Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Medals, and 
Loan Funds available for graduate students will be found in the Announce- 
ment of Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, and Medals, obtainable from the 
Registrar. 


The following Graduate Fellowships and Scholarships are offered at 
McGill University to graduates of other approved institutions: 


The University Fellowships, normally of $800 in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences. 


The Arthur C. Tagge Fellowship of $1200 in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences. 


The W. M. Birks Fellowship of $750 in Theology. 

The Bronfman Fellowships of $1200 in Economics and Commerce. 

The Alexander Mackenzie Fellowship of $950 in Political Science. 

The Union Carbide Fellowships of $1500 in the Natural and Social 
Sciences. ' 

The Philip Carpenter Fellowship in Zoology. 

The Leroy Memorial Fellowship of $700 in Geology. 


The Cominco Fellowship of $1000 for research on metals, chemicals, 
or fertilizers. 


The Shell Oil Fellowship of $1200 plus a grant for summer study, 
in Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering, Geology, or Physics. 

The Inco Scholarships of $500 in Chemical Engineering, Mining, 
Metallurgy, or Geology. 

The Aluminium Laboratories Fellowship of $1600 plus fees, in Physical 
Metallurgy and related subjects. 

The T. Sterry Hunt Scholarship of $600, in Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering, for holders of a Master’s or other higher degree. 

The C.I.L. Fellowships of $1700 in Chemistry (British subjects). 

The Gottesman ($800), American Viscose Corporation ($2000), ~ 
Frank J. Sensenbrenner ($1400 plus fees) Fellowships tenable in Pulp 
and Paper Research. 

The Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation Fellowship of $1500 for 
an unmarried man ($2000 for a married man) plus tuition fees, in Ce 
Chemistry. 
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The Celanese Fellowship of $1500 in Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry. 


The Visking Limited Fellowship of $2250 for research in the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute. 


The Harold Hibbert Memorial Fellowship of approximately $3000 
for postdoctoral research work in Chemistry. 


The James Douglas Fellowship in Pathology. 
The J. B. Collip Fellowships in Medical Sciences. 


The H. W. Molson Fellowship of not less than $1000 for Cancer 
Research. 


The John McCrae Fellowship of $1000 in Experimental Surgery. 
Fellowships in Neurology and Neurosurgery. 

Fellowships in the Institute of Islamic Studies. 

McGill University Carnegie Arctic Scholarships. 


In most cases application should be made to the Dean of the Graduate 
Faculty prior to May 1st. Details of these awards, and of awards offered 
by other sources but tenable at McGill, are given in the Scholarships 
Announcement, obtainable from the Registrar’s Office. 


Application for the awards made by this Faculty should be made on 
forms obtainable from the Dean’s Office and must be accompanied by 
application for admission (if this has not already been secured), suppor ted 
by transcripts, testimonials, etc. Special forms are required for the 
Bronfman Fellowships and Arctic Scholarships, and inquiries for these 
should be made before January 31st. 


(b) In several Departments graduate students are eligible for dem- 
onstratorships and assistantships. Information concerning these may 
be obtained from the Chairman of the Department concerned. 


FEES 


The University reserves the right to change any fee without notice, 


10. (a) The inclusive fee for a full time session of resident study (e.g- 
a Qualifying Year, the required year for the Master’s degree, of the two 
required years for the M.Sc. (Applied) in Mineral Exploration, or each 
of the three required years for the Ph.D.) is $400.00. Full-time Assistant 
and Associate Professors and Lecturers are eligible to apply for a rebate 
on these fees. 


(b) The inclusive fee for a half-session of full-time study or for a session 
of half-time study (see Section 31) is $200.00. 
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(c) The fee for an additional session of resident study, beyond the 
required year for the Master's degree or the three required years forthe 
Ph.D., for students in good standing whether full-time or half-time, is 
$25.00 plus a ‘‘student activities” fee, which is $6.00 at McGill, and at 
Macdonald College is $17.00 for men and $14.00 for women. 


(d) The registration fee for a session not spent in residence (see 
Sections 5d, 6e, 13, and 44) is $10.00. 


(e) The additional fee for a degree conferred in absentia is $10.00. 


(f) Candidates for the M.L.S. are required to contribute to a fund 
for students’ travelling expenses, in addition to all fees. 


11. The above fees for resident students are inclusive, and Cover tuition, 
graduation, the use of laboratories and libraries, the health service and 
athletic privileges, and membership in the Postgraduate Students’ 
Society. These is no additional charge for the use of such university 
facilities as may be available in the summer following the academic 
session. Additional fees are however charged as set forth below, for 
special and supplemental examinations, for the re-examination of revised 
theses, for the repetition of uncompleted courses, and for late registration, 
etc. Any student taking a lecture course or doing laboratory work, or 
receiving regular guidance or consultation from any member of the staff, 
is considered to be in residence. He must register and pay fees as above. 
For payment by instalments, see Section 21. 


12. A Ph.D. candidate permitted to spend either the Second or the Third 
year of his course at an approved institution elsewhere (see Section 44c) 
must register at the Dean’s office and with the Registrar at McGill 
as a non-resident student, and pay a fee of $10.00. 


13. (a) A student who has completed his courses and his residence but 
has not completed his thesis must register at the Dean’s office and with 
the Registrar, and pay a registration fee of $10, at the beginning of the 
session in which he intends to present his thesis, whether for the Spring 
or the Fall Convocation. Such a student is not considered to be in resi- 
dence, and the $10 fee does not give the student access to the libraries or 
laboratories, nor health and athletic privileges, nor membership in the 
Postgraduate Students’ Society. If the student does not fulfl his in- 
tention to present his thesis, the fee is not returned and can not be trans- 
ferred to any subsequent session. 

dent has completed all 
s. The fee in this case 
in addition to any fees 


(b) Registration is also required when a stu 
requirements except for one or more examination 
will be $10.00 (non-resident) or $25.00 (resident), 
due for special examinations (Sections 16, 17). 
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The Celanese Fellowship of $1500 in Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry. 


The Visking Limited Fellowship of $2250 for research in the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute. 


The Harold Hibbert Memorial Fellowship of approximately $3000 
for postdoctoral research work in Chemistry. 


The James Douglas Fellowship in Pathology. 
The J. B. Collip Fellowships in Medical Sciences. 


The H. W. Molson Fellowship of not less than $1000 for Cancer 
Research. 


The John McCrae Fellowship of $1000 in Experimental Surgery. 
Fellowships in Neurology and Neurosurgery. 

Fellowships in the Institute of Islamic Studies. 

McGill University Carnegie Arctic Scholarships. 


In most cases application should be made to the Dean of the Graduate 
Faculty prior to May 1st. Details of these awards, and of awards offered 
by other sources but tenable at McGill, are given in the Scholarships 
Announcement, obtainable from the Registrar’s Office. 


Application for the awards made by this Faculty should be made on 
forms obtainable from the Dean’s Office and must be accompanied by 
application for admission (if this has not already been secured), supported 
by transcripts, testimonials, etc. Special forms are required for the 
Bronfman Fellowships and Arctic Scholarships, and inquiries for these 

should be made before January 31st. 


(b) In several Departments graduate students are eligible for dem- 
onstratorships and assistantships. Information concerning these may 
be obtained from the Chairman of the Department concerned. 


FEES 


The University reserves the right to change any fee without notice. 


10. (a) The inclusive fee for a full time session of resident study (e.g. 
a Qualifying Year, the required year for the Master’s degree, of the two 
required years for the M.Sc. (Applied) in Mineral Exploration, or each 
of the three required years for the Ph.D.) is $400.00. Full-time Assistant 
and Associate Professors and Lecturers are eligible to apply for a rebate mm 
on these fees. 


(b) The inclusive fee for a half-session of full-time study or for a session 
of half-time study (see Section 31) is $200.00. 
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(c). The fee for an additional session of resident study, beyond the 
required year for the Master’s desree or the three required years forthe 
Ph.D., for students in good standing whether full-time or half-time, is 
-00 plus a “‘student activities” fee, which is $6.00 at MeGill, and at 
Macdonald College is $17.00 for men and $14.00 for women. 


(d) The registration fee for a session not spent in residence (see 
Sections 5d, 6e, 13, and 44) is $10.00. 


(e) The additional fee for a degree conferred in absentia is $10.00. 


(f) Candidates for the M.L.S. are required to contribute to a fund 
for students’ tray elling expenses, in addition to all fees, 
11. The above fees for resident students are inclusive, and cover tuition, 
graduation, the use of laboratories and libraries, the health service and 
athletic privileges, and membership in the Postgraduate Students’ 
Society. Thése is no additional charge for the use of such university 
facilities as may be available in the summer following the academic 
session. Additional fees are however charged as’ set forth below, for 
special and supplemental examinations, for the re-examination of revised 
theses, for the repetition of uncompleted courses, and for late registration, 
etc. Any student taking a lecture course or doing laboratory work, or 
receiving regular guidance or consultation from any member of the staff, 
is considered to be in residence. He must register and Pay fees as above. 
For payment by instalments, see Section 21. 


12. A Ph.D. candidate permitted to spend either the Second or the Third 
year of his course at an approved institution elsewhere (see Section 44c) 
Must register at the Dean’s office and with the Registrar at McGill 
as a non-resident student, and pay a fee of $10.00. 

13. (a) A student who has completed his courses and his residence but 
has not completed his thesis must register at the Dean’s office and with 
the Registrar, and pay a registration fee of $10, at the beginning of the 
session in which he intends to present his thesis, whether for the Spring 
or the Fall Convocation. Such a student is not considered to be in resi- 
dence, and the $10 fee does not give the student access to the libraries or 
laboratories, nor health and athletic privileges, nor membership in the 
Postgraduate Students’ Society. If the student does not fulfl his in- 
tention to present his thesis, the fee is not returned and can not be trans- 


ferred to any subsequent session. 


(b) Registration is also required when a student has completed all 
requirements except for one or more examinations. The fee in this case 
will be $10.00 (non-resident) or $25.00 (resident), in addition to any fees 


due for special examinations (Sections 16, 17). 
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14. A graduation fee of $200.00 is payable for the degree of D.C.L. 
and should be forwarded with the application. This fee includes the 
cost of registration, but does not give the candidate the privileges of a 
student in residence. 


There is no fee for any degree granted honoris causa. 


15. (a) A candidate whose thesis is judged unsatisfactory by the 
examiners may present a revised thesis once again, for a subsequent 
Convocation, upon payment of the following fees: 


Master's degree. co oc. 0h i ahs ww $20.00 
Phebwdegree Warts ll. SES ae 35.00 
OY G7] Weng sate Aree tort RE ee CRE 50.00 


(b) Except for the D.C.L, degree, a registration fee of $10.00 (see 
Section 13) is also payable if a new session of non-resident study is 
entered; if the student remains in residence for an additional session, 
the fee of $25 (see Section 10c) will be charged instead of the registra- 
tion fee, and in addition to the re-examination fee and Student 
Activities fee. 


16. Fees for supplemental examinations, granted under special cir- 
cumstances by permission of the Dean on the recommendation of the 
Department, are payable in advance at $10.00 per paper. A student who 
has failed in any required course and does not receive permission to 
attempt a supplemental examination must retire from the Faculty. 
Only under exceptional circumstances may permission be granted by the 
Dean, on the recommendation of the Department, for the student to 
repeat any such course. In such a case the student must pay the fee 
required of partial students for the course in question (see Section 20) 
in addition to fees applicable under Sections 10 and 15, but does not pay 
for supplemental examinations 


17. There is no fee for the language examinations for Ph.D. students 
(see Section 52) when these are first taken. A fee of $5.00 is however 
charged when these examinations are retaken after a previous failure. 


18. French Summer School students who are proceeding to the M.A. 
degree are liable for the regular fee of $400 for the M.A. course but are 
remitted $97.50 of this for each Summer Session they have attended 
in the advanced course. At the end of the second Summer Session they are 
required to apply for and obtain admission to the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies (see Section 6a), but they do not register therein (Sections 6b, 
c, d) until the end of the fourth Summer Session; at that time they must 
register on sessional forms at the Dean’s office, as ‘‘non-resident students”, 
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and pay the balance stil! Owing of the M.A. fee. If the Presentation of the 
ie thesis is postponed beyond the September one year after this registration, 
ha they will pay an additional registration fee of $10.00 at the beginning of 


completed four Summer Sessions in French (or the equivalent) are excused 
the in absentia fee (see Section 10e) when they obtain an M.A. degree 


19. Students permitted to work for the High School Diploma and for 
the M.A. concurrently, spreading the work for the M.A. over two years, 
pay the fee for the Diploma course in the first and the normal fee of 
$400.00 for the M.A. degree in the second of these years. 


20. The normal fee for “partial students of the Graduate Faculty” 
as defined in Section 5b is $100.00 per full course; special fees may be 
required for certain laboratory courses, A partial student carrying on 
t research in McGill laboratories, but not taking courses, will normally 
b pay $100.00 per session. Partial students must also pay the Grounds Fee 
} of $5.00 and, if taking three or more full courses, the Health Service fee 
: of $7.00 and Student’s Activities fee of $5.00. 


21. Fees are due and Payable at the Accounting Office on or before 
October 21st. If paid by instalments the second instalment is due on 
January 15th. An additional $5.00 is charged for payment by instalments. 
An additional $2.00 is charged for payment after the specified dates. 


22: Immediately after October 21st a list of students who have not 
Paid their fees is sent to the Dean of the Faculty, who removes their names 
from the register of attendance. Such students cannot be re-admitted to 
any class until instructions have been received from the Chief Accountant 
that the fees have been paid. 


23. Late fees are charged as follows: 


Application forms, after September 10th. 275). eo $5.00 
Registration at Dean's Office, after September 26th......... 5.00 
Registration at Registrar’s Office, after October 21st........ 5.00 
: Payment of fees, after October 21st... ...¢s0.e0e00.0204, 2.00 


24. All resident students with the exception of those at Macdonald 
College, are entitled to the following health and athletic privileges: 


(a) Medical examination (compulsory); daily consultation service and 
hospital treatment, as furnished to undergraduates. 

(b) Tennis privileges during the session and summer privileges on 
the same basis as undergraduates (Present summer fee $6.00). 


(c) Social skating privileges on the campus rink. 
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(d) Opportunities for exercise with various athletic clubs and eligibility 
for intercollegiate and other teams. 


1 


(e) A book of spectator’s tickets, granting admission to all inter- 
collegiate football and hockey games, etc., may be purchased for $3.00. 


25. At Macdonald College, graduate students are entitled to medical a 
attendance, major operations excepted, on the same basis as other ve 
students. Graduate students at Macdonald College are entitled to parti- 
cipate in the activities of the various organizations under the Students’ 
Council and to have one representative on the Students’ Council. 


26. All resident students of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search are members of the Postgraduate Students’ Society. 


27. All fees are payable in Canadian currency. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES an 
f 28. This title is intended to provide recognition and status on the eS 
y University records for investigators who are neither candidates for a ie 
7 degree nor members of the staff of McGill University, but are attached 
r temporarily to a department on the ground that their assistance is a 


required in the interests of a current programme of research. 


t 29. A Research Associate will normally hold the Ph.D. degree or an 
equivalent qualification. 


s 30. Any money grant which a Research Associate may receive must be 
r either from McGill University or from some other institution promoting 
K the advancement of learning, and must be paid solely for the furtherance 
of the research that he is pursuing and not for instruction or demonstra- 
p tion. A Research Associate may, however, with the permission of the 
bs Faculty, act as a director of research for graduate students associated 
. with him. 
i 
‘ GENERAL RULES CONCERNING HIGHER DEGREES Use, 


31. (a) A graduate student is expected to devote his full time to his 
courses, reading, and research in each session counted towards completion 
of residence requirements. Members of the teaching staff of the University 
who are also students in the Graduate Faculty and who give more than 
three hours of lecturing or six hours of conference work or twelve hours of 
supervisory work in laboratories and allied services per week, and other 
students doing an equivalent amount of additional work inside or outside 
the University, may not obtain the Master’s degree in one year, and will 
require at least four years for the Ph.D. At least one of the years required 
for either degree must be spread over two sessions, in each of which such 
students will be registered as half-time workers and will pay a fee of ri. 
$200.00. es 
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(b) No full-time student registered in any professional Faculty of 
the University may register for a graduate degree or fora qualifying year 
without the special permission of both Faculties. 


(c) Students assisted by the Department of Veterans’ Affairs are 
not considered to be “full-time” if they are giving more than nine hours 
per week to demonstrating and similar services 


(d) A degree is granted in the Faculty of Graduate Studies essentially 
for work in one subject, known as the student’s major subject. Certain 
allied or “cognate” courses in other subjects may be permitted or required; 
these must be entered on the sessional registration form, which must show 
whether the courses are to be taken for credit, including examination, 
or merely attended, and which must be signed by the Chairmen of the 
Departments concerned. 


(e) There isno fixed number of course credits required for thesed egrees. 
The Department concerned will rather examine the applicant’s previous 
training, undergraduate and graduate, and then decide how many of the 
available courses in the major subject and related fields are still required 
to bring the candidate to the proper level for the Master’s degree or Ph. D. 
The satisfactory completion of such essential courses and the presentation 
of an acceptable thesis are two separate requirements which must be 
separately met. Due account will be taken of all relevant courses passed 
at any recognized University or College 


(f) A candidate with a given higher degree may be permitted to 
Proceed to a second degree of the same kind, but in another subject, pro- 
vided that the usual requirements for the degree are entirely fulfilled and 
approved as usual by the Department concerned. In the computation of 
fees for such second degree, no account will be taken of the student’s 
Previous registration in the Graduate Faculty. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MARKS 


ar00-00% 2 es AD Beds bio First Class 
79-65%... 2... BU Caius eas oie Se Second Class 
DEI O50, 53s om sc; nia ee Failure 


This classification applies also to students taking a Qualifying Year. 

Students who obtain marks between 50 and 64% in courses not required 
for the degree sought may, on recommendation of the major Department, 
be recorded as having “passed at the undergraduate level.” 

Students who have failed in required examinations are permitted to 


write supplemental examinations only on the recommendation of the 
major Department and with the permission of the Dean (see Section 16.) 
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THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


33. (a) Normal Procedure for the Master's Degree. 


At least one full session or two half-sessions of resident study at McGill 
University is required for a Master’s degree; this is a minimum require- 
ment, and it will usually be found impossible to complete the work for the 
degree within this time; the M.Sc. (Applied), the M.A. in Islamic Studies, 
the M.Arch. in Community Planning, and the LL.M. cannot be com- 
pleted within one academic session, and the M.A. in Education requires 


participation in two Summer Schools as well as in a part-time winter 
session. Residence credit is not given for work done during the summer 
vacation, either at McGill (save in the French Summer School and in 
Education) or elsewhere; the majority of graduate students find it 
necessary, however, to devote the greater part of their summers to 
work upon the thesis problem. The procedure to be followed in applying 
for admission and in completing registration is described above (Section 


6). The candidate is required to pass the examinations in the courses 
which have been indicated to him by the Department and which are 
recorded on his approved registration form (except such courses as are 
r marked “not for examination’’) and he may also be required to pass 
4 a general examination in his major subject; the marks or classes he 
i obtains in these examinations are part of his qualifications for the degree. 
The candidate must also present a thesis on some topic connected with 
his major subject, except in the case of the Master of Science (Applied). 


- 


The title of the thesis may be entered upon the registration form, and 

if not decided at that date must be subsequently submitted, in writing, 
a to the Chairman of the Department concerned and to the Dean for 
formal approval at least four months before the thesis is handed in. 
The thesis must be in some measure a contribution to knowledge and 
must also be written in good literary style. For further regulations 
regarding theses, see Section 59, 60, and 61. 


(b) Candidates who intend to proceed later to the Doctor’s degree 


should note the language requirements (Section 52) and are strongly 
advised to take the examination in at least one language while working 
for the Master’s degree. 


34. Special Concessions for Civil Servants. Ky 


With regard to the M.Sc. and M.Eng. (which may be the First year ‘Ih 
of the Ph.D. course), the following concessions ate approved: 
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(a) Candidates for the degrees of M.Sc. or M.En 
of McGill University and have had two or more years’ experience in a 
Government Department, performing as their main duty work of the 
same type as that proposed for research, may, on recommendation of a 
Department and with the approval of the Faculty, have their residence 
requirements reduced to one half-session only. It is understood that these 


candidates must take the usual final examination in all subjects required. 
The full sessional fee is payable. 


g. who are graduates 


No special concessions can be made to Civil Serv. 
of universities other than McGill. 


ants who are graduates 


(b) A Government laboratory may 
as a research institution (see Section 44c) 


be approved by the Faculty 


35. The Degree of Master of Arts. 


(a) Instruction in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts is Provided in the following Depart- 
ments of study, which rank as “subjects’’: 


Classics History 
Comparative Religion Islamic Studies 
Economics and Political Science Mathematics 
Education Philosophy 


English Language and Literature Physics 
French Language and Literature Psychology 
Geography 
German 


Sociology and 
Anthropology 


Studies in other subjects, including sciences and certain theological 
Studies (see p. 2655), may be undertaken as cognate courses only, and 
only with the permission of the Departments concerned. 


(b) Candidates must hold the degree of B.A. They must have obtained 
at least a second class in an Honours course at McGill University, or 


its equivalent elsewhere, in the subject or subjects which they propose 
to study. 


(c) The degree of Master of Social Work is administered by the 
Faculty of Arts and Science; enquiries should be addressed to the Director 
of the School of Social Work. 


36. The Degree of Master of Science. 


(a) Instruction in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
leading to the degree of Master of Science is provided in the following 
Departments of study: 


= 


wt) 
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Agricultural Bacteriology 
Agricultural Chemistry 
Agronomy 

Anatomy 

Bacteriology and Immunology 
Biochemistry 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Electrical Communications 
Entomology 

Experimental Medicine 
Experimental Surgery 
Genetics 

Geography 

Geological Sciences 


Horticulture 


Investigative Medicine 
Mathematics 

Metallurgy 

Meteorology 

Neurology and Neurosurgery 
Nutrition 

Parasitology 

Pathology +20 
Pharmacology 
Physics 

Physiology 

Plant Pathology 
Poultry Husbandry 
Psychiatry 
Psychology 


Zoology 


(b) Candidates must hold a Bachelor’s degree with at least second 
class in an Honours course at McGill University, or its equivalent. 
Candidates with an M.D. degree must have attained high standing. 


37. The Degree of Master of Engineering. 


(a) Instruction for the degree of Master of Engineering is given 
in the following Departments of study, which rank as “subjects,” in which 


definite courses may be selected: 


Chemical Engineering 


Civil Engineering 


Electrical Engineering 


Mechanical Engineering 


Metallurgical Engineering 


Mining Engineering 


(b) Candidates must hold the degree of Bachelor of Engineering, 
or an equivalent degree, and their undergraduate academic rank must, in 
general, be equivalent to high second-class standing. 


(c) The establishment of the degree of Master of Engineering does 
not prevent a properly qualified holder of the degree of Bachelor of En- 
gineering, or the equivalent, from proceeding to the degree of Master n 


of Science in pure science. 
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38. The Degree of Master of Architecture. 


(a) Instruction for the degree of M:z i 


aster of Architecture is given 
in the following Departments of study, which rank as “subjects.” 


Architectural Design 


Community Plannin 


g 


Housing 


(b) Candidates must hold the degree of Bachelor of Architecture 
or an equivalent degree, and their un lergraduat 
be equivalent to high second-class standing. 


te rank must, in general, 


(c) One only of the above subjects may be taken. 


Each candidate is required to take 


at least one course in his subject 
involving at least one year of resident study; in the Community Pl 
option requirements can not be completed in one year. 


anning 


In addition he is required 


to meet in personal conference at least once 
a week the professor under whose supervision he is preparing his thesis. 


39. Master's Degrees in Law. 


(a) Instruction leading to the degree of Master of Civil Law (M.C.L.) 
is offered in the following departments of study: 


Roman Law 


Civil Law 


Commercial and Maritime Law 


Public Law, including International Law 


At least one session of full-time resident study, or its equivalent, is 
required; this includes the passing of one or more courses and the prepara- 
tion, under supervision, of an acceptable thesis. 


(b) The degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) is offered in the Institute 
of International Air Law only. The curriculum involves one full-time 
session of resident study including prescribed and elective courses; 
students whose work has been found satisfactory will be permitted to 
complete requirements for the degree by submitting an acceptable dis- 
sertation in a subsequent session, which need not be spent in residence. 


(c) Applicants for admission to candidacy for the M.C.L. or LL.M. 
must hold an acceptable degree in Law or equivalent qualifications, For 
further particulars see page 2705, or consult the Secretary of the Faculty 
of Law. 


40. The Degree of Master of Commerce. 


(a) This degree is at present granted in Economics only. 
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(b) Candidates must hold the degree of B.Com. from McGill Uni- 4 


versity, with at least a creditable average second-class standing, and h 
with at least second class standing in the required courses in Economics: 
graduates of other universities must possess equivalent qualifications, 
especially in Economics. 


(c) Applications for admission must be approved by the Director it wit 
of the School of Commerce and by the Chairman of the Department of 
Economics. 


41. The Degree of Master of Library Science. 
nm The candidate must hold the degree of Bachelor of Library Science, or 
f? an equivalent degree, from an accredited Library School approved by 
ti McGill University. This degree must represent a fifth year of acc demic 
study in which the candidate has obtained at least a B average. Com- 
! petence to undertake graduate study must have been demonstrated and 
at least two years of professional library experience is required. He must 


show evidence of a reading knowledge of at least one language other 
r than English before the degree is granted. The French language is 
ny recommended but another language may be accepted if appropriate to 
the work which the candidate intends to undertake. If courses taken 
previously by the candidate are considered inadequate for the graduate y) 
courses offered he may be required to undertake some additional courses dag 
in the Library School or elsewhere in the University. 


v Candidates should notify the Director of the Library School of their 

intention to follow the course leading to the M.L.S. degree as early as 

possible, preferably before August ist. Formal application to the Faculty : 
of Graduate Studies and Research should be made before September 10th. ‘Th 


, 42. Master's Degree in Theology. uC 
o (a) Applicants for admission to the course leading to the degree of Nat 
Sanctz Theologie Magister (S.T.M.) must hold the B.A. degree and the 

degree of B.D., or its equivalent, from a recognized university, college, “on 
or seminary. They must have sufficiently high academic standing and f 
adequate preliminary training, including a knowledge of the requisite 
ancient or modern languages, for higher studies in the field selected. The 
M.A. is offered as well as the S.T.M., in the field of Comparative Religion, 
which is therefore open to other qualified applicants who do not hold Oth 
the B.D. or equivalent. 


(b) Candidates must undertake full-time resident study at McGill 
University for at least one academic session or two half-sessions, during 
which they will prepare for the examinations in the courses to which they 
are assigned. A thesis on an approved subject within the major field 
selected is a further requirement for the degree. For further particulars 
see page 2655. 
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43. Master's Degree in Science (Applied). 


The degree of Master of Science 
1949 to permit approved Departments to offer Postgraduate training 
of a professional and vocational character, with less emphasis on theo- 
retical knowledge and research than in other degrees of this Faculty 
but with no lower standards either for 


admission or for completion of 
Ttequirements. Curricula of this type are at present available only in 


the Departments of Psychology and Geological Sciences (Mineral Ex. 
ploration), whose statement herein should be consulted, and lead to 


the degree of Master of Science (Applied) [M.Sc.(Appl.)]. (See pages 2694 
& 2741.) 


(Applied) was established in 


REGULATIONS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY (Ph.D.) 


44. (a) Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must hold 
the degree of B.A. with Honours, or B.Sc. with Honours, or B.Eng. or 
B.Com., or B.Sc. (Agr.) or M.D., with at least good second-class 
standing in each case, from McGill University, or some equivalent 
qualification. 


(b) Many Departments will require candidates who do not already 
hold an appropriate Master’s degree to register for the M.A. or M.Se. 
rather than for the Ph.D. direct; but may later recommend to the Com- 
mittee on Research that candidates of undoubted promise should be 
allowed to proceed directly towards the Ph.D. without being required to 
submit a Master’s thesis; in other cases, permission to proceed towards 
the Ph.D. may depend on the standing obtained in the Master’s degree. 


(c) Candidates must follow a course of at least three years’ resident 
study at a University or other institution of higher learning or research; 
this isa minimum requirement, and there is no guarantee that thework for 
the degree can be completed in this time. Two at least of these years must 
be spent at McGill University, and these should if possible include the 
final year. Departments may permit or require candidates to spend 
one session at another institution approved by the Committee on Research 
(for fees, etc., see Section 12); it is understood that this session must be 
one of full-time study, and that the institution selected must be able to 
Provide expert supervision and facilities for research appropriate to the 
candidate, in the field selected. Candidates are therefore required to 
submit a programme of the work projected and particulars of the institu- 
tion selected, for approval by the Committee, before undertaking any such 
Period of study apart. They must register at McGill as non-resident 
students; and the Committee may require reports on progress from time 
to time or at the end of the period for which credit is claimed. The Fac- 
ulty may make special exceptions to these general regulations con- 
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cerning residence; it may permit’ McGill graduates, for example, to 


spend two years in study apart at approved institutions and to reside at 
McGill for the final year only. Residence credit is not granted for work 


done during the summer vacations, either at McGill or el ewhere; but it is ‘etn 


the custom for candidates to spend the greater part of each summer in 
work upon the thesis problem, and those who do not do so are unlikely to Me 


hesis in the prescribed minimum time; in 


complete a_ satisfactory 


certain subjects, ¢.g. in Agricultural sciences, summer researches are 


indispensable. 


45. A student who has obtained his 


ster’s degree at McGill Univer- 


tt sity or at an approved institution elsewhere, and is proceeding in the 
same subject to a Ph.D, may, on recommendation of the Department, 

tu be permitted to count the work done for the former as the first year of 

e his resident study for the Doctor’s degree (see Section 44). The attention 


of students seeking admission on this basis is drawn to the language 


requirements (Section 52d), for which they are advised to prepare 


e 

. themselves in advance. 

fs 46. Candidates must select one m¢ t (see Section 31d). Courses 

{ leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are offered in the following 

i as major subjects: 

; . 
i Agricultural Bacteriology Chemistry ) 
i Agricultural Chemistry Economics and Political Science ' 
‘ Anatomy Electrical Engineering 

r Bacteriology and Immunology Entomology 
" Biochemistry erimental Medicine 

i Botany 

r Geography y 

t Geological Sciences Pharmacology 

r History Physics 

» Investigative Medicine Physiology 


Mathematics 
Meteorology 
Neurology and Neurosurgery 


Parasitology 


Plant Pathology 
Psychology 


Zoology 


47. In special cases, other Departments may be authorized 


courses which will lead to this degree. Candidates desiring 


to provide 
to proceed 


to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in other Departments than those 
mentioned above should, therefore, make direct application to the Dean 
of Graduate Studies and Research, asking whether courses in such 
subjects can be provided. 
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48. The course of study which the candidate desires to follow must, 
before he enters upon it, have been submitted to the Chairmen of the 


several Departments concerned and have received their approval (see 
Section 6b) 


49. Preliminary Examination. The first two years include instruction, 
training and direction in the candidate’s field of study, with the object of 
giving him a knowledge of his particular subject and its relation to cognate 
branches of learning and of preparing him for independent investigation. 
The candidate’s preliminary examination is held at the end of the second 
year, unless otherwise specified by Departmental regulations approved by 
the Faculty. This examination covers all graduate work previously taken 
by the candidate, including his prescribed reading, and may also include 
any work fundamental thereto. The candidate must show that he possesses 
a good general knowledge of the whole science or branch of learning which 
he has selected as his major subject. The examination m 1y be written or 
oral or both. The result of this examination determines whether the 
candidate is allowed to proceed to his degree. The final year is devoted 
chiefly to the preparation of the thesis, the research for which is normally 
begun in the first year. 


50. The candidate is also required to pass the examinations in the 
courses indicated by the Department, and recorded on his approved 
registration form, unless they have been marked “not for examination.” 


51. After the thesis has been received and approved, a final oral examina- 
tion on the subject of the thesis and subjects more intimately related to 
itis held. This is conducted in the presence of a Committee of at least 
four members approved by the Faculty of Graduate Studies. 


52. (a) Every candidate must satisfy the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
and Research that he has a reading knowledge of French and German; 
candidates may, however, seek the permission of the Dean to substitute 
another language for either French or German. The Departments of 
Agronomy, Parasitology, and Psychology may however require students 
to concentrate upon one foreign language, to be taken at a more advanced 
level. 


(b) The candidate’s major Department will select German passages 
for translation, typical of the subject, and will make arrangements for 
the examination. The Department of German must approve the passages 
selected, and will correct the translations and decide whether the candi- 
date has fulfilled the requirements; it may also require any candidate to 
appear for oral examination. The Department of French will set and 
conduct its examinations. 
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(c) The examinations (French 500, German 500, etc.) may be 
written in the first two weeks of December; other dates may be arranged 
on recommendation of the Department to the Dean. A student will 
not ordinarily be permitted to attempt any language examination on 
more than two occasions in any one calendar year. There is no fee 
for these examinations when they are first taken. A fee of $5.00 is 
however charged when these examinations are taken after a previous 
failure (see Section 17). 


(d) Candidates are expected to take at least one language examina- 
tion in the First year of the Ph.D. course, and the other not later than 
ry the Second year. Sessional registration forms (Section 6b) must indicate 
the student’s intentions in this respect. Students admitted to the Second 
year of the Ph.D. course (Section 45) must discharge their language 
requirements as early as possible. Sessional registration forms which 
do not comply with these requirements may be rejected. 


Ps (e) The Department of German offers a course open to candidates Der 
for the Ph.D. degree and designed to help them to acquire the necessary 
it reading knowledge of the language: two hours per week, Monday and 
a Friday at 12 (See page 2697). 


53. Thesis. 


‘ (a) The thesis for the Ph.D. degree must display original scholarship 
Vs expressed in satisfactory literary form and be a distinct contribution te] 
it to knowledge. The subject of this thesis must have been approved, in 
ms writing, by the Chairman of the Department in which the major subject 
4 is taken, and also by the Committee on Research, at least twelve months 
before the date of the final examination; the exact title may be decided 
\ later (Section 59d). 
a (b) Three copies of the thesis must be provided by the candidate; 
ii some Departments may require one or more additional copies. 
' (c) The regulations concerning theses are stated in Sections 59, 60, 
) and 61. 


54. Special regulations for the Ph.D. in Economics are stated on page 
2660, in History on page 2697, and in Entomology on page 2674. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF CIVIL LAW (D.C.L.) 


55. Any person who has graduated as a B.C.L. from McGill University 
may after seven years from such graduation proceed to the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law, provided he has distinguished himself by eminent 
services in the domain of law, and provided he has written a thesis on 
a subject previously approved by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, and that such thesis has been adjudged by that Faculty to be 
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a valuable contribution to legal science. The candidate may, instead of a 
thesis, submit a published book or books dealing in a scientific way with 
some branch or branches of law. Three copies of the thesis or book should 
be submitted to the Dean not later than February 14th, if the candidate 
hopes to be presented at the Spring Convocation, A very high standard is 
required for this degree, but it does not call for any resident graduate 
study in the University. See also Sections 14, 15, and 60 (h). 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING. THESES 


59. (a) In the case of students who wish to graduate at the Spring 
Convocation, all theses for a Master’s degree must be handed to the Dean 
of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research not later than April 
22nd, 1958. 


(b) All theses for the degree of Ph.D. must be in the hands of the 
Dean not later than April 14th, 1958, 


(c) The theses of students who wish to graduate with a Master’s 
degree at the Fall Convocation must be in the hands of the Dean of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research not later than August 26th, 
1957. 


(d) The theses of students who wish to graduate with a Ph.D, at 
the Fall Convocation 1957 must be in the hands of the Dean not later 
than August 21st, 1957, 


In 1957-58 and thereafter the following new regulations will apply: 


The theses of students who wish to graduate as Doctors of Philosophy 
at the Spring Convocation must be in the hands of the Dean not later 
than April 14th, 1958. The Ph.D. will not be conferred at the Fall 
Convocation, save in certain special cases defined below. Ph.D. theses, 
provided that their titles have been approved by the Department and 
submitted to the Dean at least four months earlier, may, however, be 
handed in to the Dean’s office at any time. The Dean will then submit 
the thesis to the examiners, and the final oral examination will be held 
at the first convenient time after the examiners have reported; this will 
Ordinarily be about one month after the submission of the thesis, but 
from June to September (inclusive) two months or more may be required. 
Candidates are advised to give the Dean’s office one or two weeks notice 
of their intention to submit the thesis; this will lessen the risk of delay. 
If all other requirements have been met, the examiners’ reports are 
favourable, and the final oral examination is passed, the Dean will issue 
a certificate stating that all requirements for the degree have been 
completed and that, subject to the concurrence of Faculty and Senate, 
the degree will be conferred at the next Spring Convocation. 
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The candidate must r 
session in which the final oral examination is held; but need not register 
ion in which, having previously completed all 


ster and pay the appropriate fee for the 


nor pay fees for a s 
requirements, he is waiting for the degree to be conferred. The session 
begins in the last week of September. 


he Fall Convocation only in 
i) on candidates who had completed all requirements t 
f ] 


The Ph.D. degree will. be conferred at t 
the following cases: 
in time for the preceding S 


pring Convocation, but were prevented from 


or family misfortune; (ii) on students who, having 
: ; g 


graduating by illn 


A completed all other requirements in time for the preceding Spring 
g Convocation, had one required examination outstanding, and who sub- 
d sequently pass this examination not later than September 15th; (iii) 
E on students who, having completed all other requirements (including the 
F final oral examination) in time for the preceding Spring Convocation, 


have had their theses returned for minor or typographical corrections, 
and have been permitted to resubmit a revised form; provided that the 


‘ revised thesis is resubmitted not later than June 30th and is found to 

i be acceptable. 

i 

¢ (e) The title of the thesis, as approved by the Department, must be fe 
i submitted for approval by the Committee on Research at least four 

r months before the thesis is handed in. The Dean may subsequently 

y permit minor changes in the wording of the title. 
4 


60. All theses submitted by successful candidates for higher degrees 
are bound and placed in the Library. Candidates for such degrees are sy 
therefore advised that the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research ‘ 
requires theses to be prepared in accordance with the following 

specifications: 


(a) Theses must be typewritten and in triplicate. Ultimately one copy 
is deposited in the McGill Library, one in the Departmental Library, and 
one is returned to the candidate. 


yer oF SE 


(b) The left-hand margin must have a uniform width of not less than 
1% inches; this rule also applies to diagrams, etc. Drawings, maps, 
plates, etc., if larger than the prescribed page, may be folded and sub- 
sequently bound in only if the flap is not larger than 7 x 11 inches. Larger 
drawings, maps, etc., must be folded down to not more than 7 x 10 
inches, so that they may be placed in pockets in binding. 


(c) The paper must be of a good bond grade, and is to be of uniform 


size, 844 x 11 inches. Theses on inferior grades of paper will not be 
accepted. This applies to the first two copies. 
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(d) No binding is necessary, but the loose sheets must be placed, 
unfolded, in a manila envelope in the order of their pagination. On the 
outside of each envelope must be written clearly the name of the candidate, 
full title of thesis, degree, date, and Copy I, II, or III, Students are 
also asked to suggest a short title of not more than 55 letters (excluding 
their surname) for the lettering along the back of the bound copy. 


(e) Copies of the thesis must be double-spaced and free from typo- 
graphical and other errors, otherwise they will be returned to the candidate 
for revision, with consequent delay in the granting of the degree. 


(f) Every thesis should have a sufficient table of contents and a 
thorough bibliography on the subject. Scientific theses should also contain 
an introductory historical statement of Previous work or investigation, 
and a summary. In the case of the Ph.D. degree, there should be a clear 
statement of the claim of original work or contribution to knowledge 
made by the author. 


(g) The candidate is required to declare, generally in the preface and 
specifically in the text of the thesis, the extent to which assistance has 
been given by members of the staff, fellow-students, technicians, or 
others, in the collection of material, the design and construction of ap- 
Paratus, the performance of experiments, and the preparation of the thesis 
in general. This regulation does not apply to the normal supervision and 
advice given by the director of the candidate’s research. 


(h) If a thesis is rejected it cannot be submitted again, in a revised 
form, more than once (see Section 15). 


(i) Unless there isa specific arrangement to the contrary, the candidate 
must understand that the University Library is free to allow the thesis 
to be consulted or borrowed, or to be issued in whole or in part in 
Photostat or microfilm form. 


SUMMARIES OR ABSTRACTS OF THESES 


61. Three copies of a statement or abstract must also be presented, on 
a Separate sheet, giving the author, title of thesis, and a summary not 
exceeding 150 words. One copy should be placed in each envelope, and 
the rules above as to format, margins, etc., will apply. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY 


(Macdonald College) 


Professor fs 96 Sete Ghairman 
Professor (Post-retirement) P. H. H. Gray 
Associate Professor R. H. WALLACE 
Lecturer Sa ema Pe 


> Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available for courses 
fi leading to higher degrees, and for research. 


bw COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


r 60. PHYSIOLOGY OF MICROORGANISMS (2 hours) Professor Wallace 
f Text: Werkman and Wilson, Bacterial Physiology (Academic Press). 

: 61. Som. MICROBIOLOGY (2 hours) Professor Gray 
" Texts: Waksman, Principles of Soil Microbiology (Williams & Wilkins); 
( Russell, Soil Conditions and Plant Growth (Longmans). 


i 62. FOOD MICROBIOLOGY (2 hours) Professor Wallace 
Text: Tanner, Microbiology of Foods (Garrard). 


M 63, COLLOQUIUM Staff 
\ A written report on topics of current research in the candidate’s field must i 
K be presented fortnightly. 


F REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


1. Candidates are required to have the B.Sc. (Agr.) degree with high 

t standing, or its equivalent with sufficient training in the subjects of the 

4 courses chosen for the higher degree. Students who lack such training 
must take the required courses of the final undergraduate year as well as 
courses in such other subjects as the department may require. 


2. Candidates must take examinations in two of the courses listed above, 
either 60 with 61, or 60 with 62, and conform to the requirements of the 
colloquium. 


3. The preparation of a thesis should require at least 20 hours of labora- 
tory work per week. The thesis must be on a current research problem 
in agriculture, and may be completed at the end of one year's work, 


4, Special arrangements can be made for candidates of recognized ability 
who wish to take studies in two major subjects. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Candidates for the Ph.D. degree must have obtained first class Honours 
standing in their work for the B.Sc. (Agr.) degree, or its equivalent, or 
have submitted a thesis of outstanding merit for the M.Sc. degree; they 
must show in frequent conferences and colloquia that they possess sound 
critical ability and capacity for research. Candidates are urged to study 
the required modern languages before entering the Second year. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


(Macdonald College) 


Professors R. H. Common, Chairman 
W. A. DELonc 

H. G. Dion 

Assistant Professor B, E. BAKER 
Lecturers P. A. ANAS?TASsIADIS 


G. O. HENNEBERRY 


The Department works in close liaison with the Department of Physics, 
Macdonald College, and laboratory facilities for research thus include 
equipment for the use of radioactive tracers, X-ray spectrophotometry, 
differential thermal analysis, flame photometry, petrological microscopy 
of soils, electron microscopy, and mass spectrometry. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


60, 


61. 


451 


63. 


CHEMISTRY OF SOILS 
2 lectures per week, second term. Professor DeLong 


(Not given in 1957-58.) 


PLANT BIOCHEMISTRY 
2 lectures per week, second term. Professor DeLong 


and 452. cHEMIsTRY oF FOOD AND FEEDING STUFFS AND ADVANCED 
FOOD ANALYSIS 


2 lectures per week, both terms. Professor Common 


INDUSTRIAL UTILIZATION OF FARM PRODUCTS 
2 lectures per week, second term Professors Common and Baker 
Special laboratory work (three hours per week) may be required in any 


of these courses. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


1. Candidates are required to have the B.Sc. (Agr.) degree with honours 
standing, or an equivalent qualification. Students holding a B.Sc. degree 
may be accepted if they have taken appropriate undergraduate work in 
chemistry with sufficient biology; otherwise a qualifying year will be 
required. 


2. Candidates for the Master’s degree are required to take the examina- 
tions in two of the courses for higher degrees given in the Department. 


3. Candidates may be required to take the examination in one of the 
cognate courses listed below: 
At Macdonald College: 
Either Experimentation (Department of Agronomy, Course 60) or 
Advanced Biophysics (Department of Physics, Course A). 
At McGill University in Montreal: 
Advanced Organic Chemistry (Department of Chemistry, Course A). 


Advanced Physical Chemistry (Department of Chemistry, Course 44), 
Thermodynamics (Department of Chemistry, Course 35). 


Cellulose, Lignin and Related Compounds (Department of Chemistry. 
Course L). 

Protein Physical Chemistry (Department of Biochemistry, Course 44b). 
Metabolism (Department of Biochemistry, Course 45). 


REQUIREMENT FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Candidates will be judged principally by their ability in research. Special 
arrangements for course work will be made with the McGill Depart- 
ments of Chemistry and Biochemistry. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRONOMY 


(Macdonald College) 


Professor L. C. RAYMOND 
Associate Professors H. A. STEPPLER, Chairman 

R. I. BRAWN 
Assistant Professor H. R. KiLinck 
Lecturer J. S. Buspar 
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This Department is primarily concerned with crop breeding but, in 
addition, undertakes considerable research in various phases of crop 
production. All of the necessary equipment for such a program is avail- 
able, including greenhouse space and adequate library facilities, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Candidates who take Agronomy as a major subject must have had a 
good training and achieved high standing in Agronomy, Botany, Chem- 
istry and Genetics. Those who have not had adequate training in these 
subjects will be required to take such courses as may be needed to rectify 
the deficiency. 


To fulfil the minimum requirements, candidates are required to take 
courses 60 and 64 and at least two of the other courses listed below. One 
or at most two additional courses may be required in cognate subjects. 


Shortly after registration a research problem is chosen, the results being 
Presented as a thesis at the conclusion of the candidate’s period of study. 
Since the research usually requires the growing of plants in the field, 
summer work —in addition to the academic sessions — is normally 
demanded. It is seldom possible to meet the full requirements in less 
than a year and one half, and frequently two full years will be required. 


COURSES OFFERED 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64, 


STATISTICAL METHODS 

First term: 2 laboratory periods. 

Second term: 2 lectures and 1 laboratory. Professor Steppler 
Prerequisite: Math. 31 (Macdonald College) or its equivalent. 


HAY AND PASTURE CROPS 


2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods for 1 term. 
Professor Steppler and Mr. Bubar 
CORN AND ROOT CROPS 


2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods for 1 term. Professor Brawn 
GRAIN CROPS 

3 lectures and 3 laboratory periods for 1 term. Professor Klinck 
SEMINAR 

Fortnightly during the year. Professor Steppler and Staff 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY \ f O 
Professors C. P. LEBLOND, Chaiyman 
C, P. MARTIN 
Associate Professors S. M. BANFILL 
J. LANGMAN 
Assistant Professor Y. CLERMONT 
Hon. Lecturer E. W. WORKMAN 
f Lecturers L. HELLER 
A B. E. WALKER 
n The department offers facilities for research work leading to the degrees 0 
f of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in Anatomy. The emphasis 
r may be on Gross or Microscopic Anatomy. 
fd QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 
Y For registration as a graduate student in Gross Anatomy, the candidate ‘OM 
: must hold a B.Sc. or M.D. degree and have completed with high standing 
{ the following courses in Anatomy at McGill (or their equivalent else- 
. where): 1 (General Gross Anatomy), 2 (Neuro-anatomy), 6 (Histology), 
P 8 (Embryology). Candidates for higher degrees will be required to repeat 
4 detailed study of general Gross Anatomy (course 1 or equivalent) at an 
vi advanced level. 


tw For registration as a graduate student in Microscopic Anatomy, the 
r candidate must hold a B.Sc. or M.D. degree and have displayed general y 
proficiency in biological studies. During the First year, students will be ; 
required to complete the following courses with high standing: 6 (Histol- 
ogy), 7 (Experimental Morphology), 8 (Embryology), and to demonstrate 
the ability to conduct original research. During the following years, they 
will be required to extend their knowledge of Histology and to take 
Experimental Cytology (Genetics 53). 


TPN Saas 


In both divisions, additional courses in anatomy or in cognate subjects 
may be required, in addition to the preparation of a thesis based on 
original research. Ph.D. candidates will write a comprehensive examina- 
tion after the end of the Second year. 


ADVANCED AND GRADUATE COURSES 


4. ADVANCED NEURO-ANATOMY 
2 evenings per week, first term. Protessor F. L. McNaughton (M.N.I.) lig 


5. PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Times to be arranged. Professor Martin 
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6. EXPERIMENTAL MORPHOLOGY 
(a) A seminar on theoretical problems of histology and histochemistry. 
1 hour. 


(b) A practical course on the planning of biological experiments, operative 
procedures on laboratory animals, histological techniques, histochemical 
reactions, radioactive elements (detection by radio-autographs and 
Geiger counter), photographic methods, etc. The practical course is 
limited to 6 students per year. 


2 hours lecture and 4 hours laboratory per week, Professor Leblond 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


Professor Joun BLAnp, Director 


Associate Professor HAROLD SPENCE-SALES 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


An interdepartmental Committee of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research offers a programme of graduate training for those wishing to 
specialize in Community Planning. The Committee represents the 
Departments of Architecture, Economics, Political Science, Geography, 
Law, Social Work and Sociology. Candidates are required to meet the 
requirements for the Master’s Degree of the departments in which they 
are registered. In addition candidates are required to attend a Graduate 
Seminar, Planning Workshop, and other courses that are recommended 
by the Committee according to the candidates’ particular needs. 


A number of Fellowships in Community Planning valued at $1,200 
are usually offered every year by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Ottawa, from which particulars can be obtained. 


Chairman of the Committee on Physical Planning 
Professor H. Spence-Sales 


1. | SEMINAR IN COMMUNITY PLANNING 
2 hours per week. Professor Spence-Sales 


2. PLANNING WORKSHOP 
2 hours tutorial and 8 hours problems. Professor Spence-Sales 


COURSES FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE IN ARCHITECTURE 


1. ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


2 hours tutorial and 18 hours problems and report per week. 
Professor Bland 
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2. HOUSING. 
2 hours tutorial and 18 hours problems and reports. Professor Bland 
3. Candidates will be required to attend the Seminar in Community Planning 
and one other course bearing upon their theses. 


DEPARTMENT OF BACTERIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 

Professor R. W. REED, Chairman 

F Associate Professors G. G. Kaz 
3! J. W. STEVENSON 
A Assistant Professors Fritz BLANK 
c C. A. Buras 
H K. F. GrRARD 
f GRACE T. GIRVIN 
C. D. KELLY 

A. M. Masson 


¢ 

: Lecturers J. A. DE VRIES 
\ E. MANKIEWICZ 
Ml O. MorGANTE 
t F, H, Prissick 
Ratssa SILOV 


GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 
\ A B.Sc. degree with at least second class Honours in Bacteriology and 
Immunology, or the degree of M.D.,C.M. with high standing in 
Bacteriology, Immunology, and Pathology, from McGill University, is 


K : es : : : ; 
required. The equivalent from elsewhere is recognized but this must be 
supported by confidential letters of recommendation from professors 
i familiar with the candidate’s work. 
n : : de 
0 Candidates should forward their applications to the Dean before 
' May 30th. Successful applicants will be notified before June 30th. 
h 
» 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Candidates who have satisfactorily completed the Honours course in 
Bacteriology as undergraduates may present themselves for examination 
for the M.Sc. degree at the end of one year’s graduate work in the 
Department. Others may be required to spend two years in the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, the first of which will be taking a 
Qualifying Course comprising the Honours undergraduate Courses 42, 43b 
and 44 and such other courses as the Department approves. Candidates 
taking the Qualifying Course must reach a satisfactory standard in the 
examination at the end of the year to be permitted to proceed to the second 
year work. In cases where good and sufficient reason is shown, in terms 
of equivalent work, the Department may exempt a candidate from the 
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Qualifying Year. Exemption from a Qualifying Year may be gained by 
attaining second class marks in an Entrance Examination equivalent to 
the Examination for Honours in Course 42 and 43b. Candidates are 
required to present one topic for a Seminar and to attend Course 51 
and with due approval may attend other courses in the University Depart- 
ments. The candidate is required to pass a general examination in 
Bacteriology and Immunology, including subjects dealt with in Course 
51, and may be required to pass examinations jn courses prescribed by 
the Department. These examinations together with a thesis on a research 
problem will determine the award of the Degree in accordance with 
regulations. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Candidates for the Ph.D. degree are required to have obtained a 
satisfactory standing in their work for the M.Sc. degree (McGill). 


Candidates are required each year to present one topic for a Seminar 
and attend Course 51 and may be required to attend cognate courses in 
other Departments. Candidates are required to pass a general examina- 
tion in Bacteriology and Immunology, but will be judged principally on 
the ability they display in research. 


Candidates will be occupied mainly in original research and the 
preparation of a thesis in accordance with Faculty regulations. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


42. ADVANCED MICROBIOLOGY (one and a half courses), A systematic study 
of bacteria, viruses and medically important fungi. This class is limited 
in size and priority is given to honours students in the biological sciences. 


Both terms: 3 lectures, 2 three hour laboratory classes. 


Prerequisites: Bacteriology 31, Biochemistry 31. 


Textbook: Topley & Wilson, Principles of Bacteriology and Immunol- 
ogy, 4th Edition (Arnold) 1956, 


43b. IMMUNOLOGY (half course). A study of the fundamental aspects of 
antigen-antibody reactions and their practical applications. 


Second term: One lecture, 2 three hour laboratory classes. 


Prerequisites: as for course No. 42. 


Textbook: Carpenter, Immunology and Serology (Saunders), 1956. 


44. BACTERIOLOGY READING COURSE AND THESIS (full course), Students are 
required to write a 5,000 word review of the literature on a selected 
topic. The course is offered only to honours students in Bacteriology. 


Prerequisites: as for course No. 42. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


51. GRADUATE SEMINAR 


Lectures and discussions once a week. All graduate students are required 
to participate. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES 


The courses given by the Department in the Faculty of Arts and Science 
and the Faculty of Medicine are available to candidates for the M.Sc. 
and Ph.D. degrees. 


The practice of the Clinical Bacteriology services to the Hospitals is 
available to candidates as a means of instruction and a source of material 
for research and study. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


Professors D. L. THomson, Chairman 
J. H. QuasTEL 
Associate Professors O. F. DENSTEDT 


K. A. C. ELuiotrr 
R. D. H. HEARD 


Sessional Lecturers Esau HoskEIn 
MARGARET PURVIS 
P. G. SCHOLEFIELD 


Candidates who have satisfactorily completed the Honours course in 
Biochemistry as undergraduates may present themselves for examination 
for the M.Sc. degree at the end of one year’s graduate work in the De- 
partment; others will usually require a qualifying year. Candidates for 
the M.Sc. or Ph.D. must pass examinations in Biochemistry, but 
will be judged principally by the ability they display in research. Candi- 
dates for either degree are expected to attend the graduate courses 
listed below and may, according to their qualifications, be required to 
take undergraduate courses in Biochemistry or other cognate subjects. 
Research work will normally be carried on within the Department, where 
the main projects deal with blood chemistry and with the chemistry and 
metabolism of steroid hormones, but some students may be permitted 
to work on enzymology in the McGill Montreal General Hospital 
Research Institute, or on brain metabolism in the Montreal Neurological 
Institute, or in the biochemical laboratories of the Allan Memorial 
Institute of Psychiatry, or by special arrangement in other laboratories 
within the University. 
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ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
32, ENDOCRINOLOGY 

1 hour. Professor Thomson 
43. ADVANCED BIOCHEMISTRY 

3 hours. Professor Denstedt 
44a. NUTRITION 


3 hours, first term. Mrs. Purvis 


44b. PROTEIN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
3 hours, second term. Professor Thomson 


45. OXIDATION AND METABOLISM 
2 hours. Professors Quastel and Thomson 


GRADUATE COURSES 
62 and 63. ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY I AND II. 


These alternating courses are given jointly with the Departments of 
Medicine and Anatomy and others, and in co-operation with the Institute 
of Experimental Medicine and Surgery of the University of Montreal. 


Course 63 deals with nitrogen-containing hormones; course 62 deals 
with steroid hormones, The former only will be given in 1957-58, 


Texts: Selye, Textbook of Endocrinology; Pincus and Thimann, The 
Hormones (Academic Press). 


71, FIRST GRADUATE SEMINAR 
1 hour. Staff 


72, SECOND GRADUATE SEMINAR 
1 hour. Staff 


73. THIRD GRADUATE SEMINAR 
1 hour. Staff 


Only one of the above seminars can be taken in any one session. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY 


Professors MuvrIEL V.Roscor, Chairman 

R. D. GrBps 
Associate Professor C. M. Witson 
Assistant Professors W. G, Bott 


G H.N. Towers 
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Candidates who have satisfactorily completed the Honours course in 
Botany or its equivalent, if accepted, will enter immediately upon a 
programme of courses and research leading to either the M.Sc. or Ph.D. 
degree. (The Honours course in Botany consists of a minimum of six 
courses in advance of the elementary course, chosen from: Morphology, 
Taxonomy, Anatomy, Plant Physiology, Mycology, Plant Biochemistry, 
Genetics, Cytology, Economic Botany, Microtechnique and Mor- 
phogenesis with at least one course in Zoology and appropriate courses 
in Chemistry and Physics.) 


pe Candidates who do not quite meet the requirements as set forth in 
4 the Honours Course may be accepted as full graduate students, but may 
: be required to spend not less than two years on work for the M.Sc. degree. 


i Students with insufficient background to carry graduate work in 
F Botany may enrol for a Qualifying Year and take such work as is pre- 
scribed up to a maximum of five full courses. 


f For the M.Sc. degree, a student must take a minimum of two full 
r courses (or the equivalent in half courses) from those offered below. On 
‘ the advice of the Director of Research one cognate course may be sub- 
{ stituted. He will also carry out his research project and write a thesis. 
r It is possible for well-qualified candidates to present themselves for the 
A M.Sc. degree at the end of one year of graduate work. 


i For the Ph.D. degree, a student will take such additional courses as 


m are required to round out his general background as well as those which 
relate to his particular line of specialization. In any case, he must take at 
K, least one course not included in his M.Sc. programme. Ph.D. candidates 


must pass a general examination in Botany and also demonstrate ability 
in research and preparation of a thesis. 


The Department specializes in work bearing on comparative anatomy 
of vascular plants, morphology of reproduction, embryo-sac studies, 
carbohydrate and nitrogen metabolism, respiration and photosynthesis, 
comparative chemistry of plants as related to taxonomy, tree physiology, 
cytology, life histories of the lower fungi and morphogenesis. 


woe Se 
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Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available for research. 


COURSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 
33. PLANT BIOCHEMISTRY 
2 lectures; 2 laboratory periods. Professors Gibbs and Towers 
(Given in 1957-58; not given in 1958-59.) 


41. MICROTECHNIQUE 


1 lecture; two laboratory periods. Professor Roscoe 
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45, 


61. 


63. 


64, 


66. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


PLANT MORPHOGENESIS (Full course). A survey of the physiological, 
biochemical, and genetic approaches to the experimental study of plant 
morphogenesis, including growth correlation, the function of plant 
hormones and the environmental control of plant development and 
morphology. 


First term: 2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory. 
Second term: 2 hours lectures and weekly seminar. 
Prerequisite: Botany 11a, 11b, 31, and Genetics 21. 
(Not given.in 1957-58; given in 1958-59.) 
Professor Boll 
ADVANCED PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


2 lectures with laboratory. Professors Towers and Boll 


PLANT ECOLOGY 
Lecture, conference, field, and laboratory work. ———_— 


ANATOMY OF REPRODUCTION (Half course) 


Lecture, conference, and laboratory work. Professor Roscoe 


ADVANCED MYCOLOGY 


Seminar, 2 hours. Professor Wilson 


SPECIAL Topics (Full course or half course) 

Prescribed reading, conference, and practical work on selected topics 
within Anatomy, Physiology, Taxonomy, Phytogeography, Ecology, 
Mycology, Plant Biochemistry, etc. The Staff 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


61, 


62, 


Professor J. B. Paiires, Chairman 
Lecturer T. W. HorrMan 
Special Lecturer WILiiAm GAUVIN 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
3 hours. Professor Gauvin 


Selected topics from flow of fluids, heat transfer, diffusional operations, 
distillation, etc.; assignment of advanced problems. This course is 
open only to students who have had a previous course in Unit Operations. 


MASS AND HEAT TRANSFER TO SMALL PARTICLES, The dynamics, physico- 
chemical properties, and thermodynamics of small particles. Application 
of the fundamental principles to the problem of mass and heat transfer 
in pneumatic transport, fluidization, spray drying and flash drying. 

2 hours. Professor Gauvin 
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MASTER'S DEGREE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Students who hold a Bachelor’s degree in Chemical Engineering have 
the option of studying for the Master of Science degree in Chemistry or 
the Master of Engineering degree in Chemical Engineering. Students 
who have completed the latter degree may apply to continue towards 
the Ph.D, in Chemical Engineering. 


The following courses are required for the Master of Engineering 


| degree: 

f I. Chemical Engineering 61 or 62, with one of the following: Chemistry A, I 
| Chemistry 31 and 41, Chemistry 44. 

| II. One of the following: Chemistry N, Chemistry 35, Physics 34, Chemistry 

t L and 46. 

.: 

i 


III. Chemical Engineering Colloquium. 


IV. Thesis on a Chemical Engineering subject. The experimental work 


would be in heat transfer, distillation, absorption, extraction, drying, 
( and applied physico-chemical problems. 

t 

i DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

i Professors C. A. WINKLER, Chairman 

4 W. H. HatcHER 

u| C. B. Purves 

K 

j Associate Professors J. H. MENNIE 

x R. V. V. NICHOLLS 


A. S. Ross 
A. TAURINS 


r L. YAFFE 
f Assistant Professors R. K. Ho_tcoms 
| H. I. Scuirr 
| A. SEHON 

Lecturers J. T. Epwarp 


M. OnyszcHuK 


Sessional Lecturer R. F. RoBERTSON if 
Honorary Lecturer J. H. Ross 
Research Associates D. A. I. Gorinc 


S. G. Mason 

W. A. MUELLER 
A. A. ROBERTSON 
H: Tsk Ruée 
T. TIMELL 
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Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available for the courses 
listed below and for research. The Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
affords ample facilities for research on the structure and properties of 
carbohydrates, cellulose, lignin, wood, and pulp and paper. 


Any of the following courses may be required of a student who js 
admitted to the Graduate School if the equivalent has not been taken 
previously. 

ATOMIC STRUCTURE AND VALENCE THEORIES 
2 hours. Professor Mennie 


KINETIC THEORY. Kinetic theory of gases; mathematical relations for 

molecular velocity, collision frequency, viscosity, thermal conductivity, 

diffusion, etc. ; imperfect gases. 

1 hour. Professor A. S. Ross 
Reference Books: Jeans, Introduction to Kinetic Theory of Gases 

(Cambridge University Press); Glasstone, Textbook of Physical Chem- 

istry 2nd ed. (Van Nostrand). 


34L, PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (INTERMEDIATE), Simple physico- 


40, 


chemical methods of investigating kinetic and thermodynamic properties 
of gases, liquids, and solutions. 
3 hours laboratory. Professor A. S, Ross 


Text: Daniels, Mathews, Williams, Bender and Alberty, Experimental 
Physical Chemistry, 5th ed. (McGraw-Hill), 


Reference Books: Livingston, Physico Chemical Experiments 
(Macmillan); Palmer, Experimental Physical Chemistry (Cambridge). 


CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS. First and second laws, entropy, free 
energy, fugacity and activity, partial molal quantities, 
2 hours, Dr. Robertson 


Texts: Klotz, Chemical Thermodynamics (Prentice-Hall); Lewis and 
Randall, Thermodynamics (McGraw-Hill). 


Reference Book: Paul, Principles of Chemical Thermodynamics 
(McGraw-Hill). 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF HIGH POLYMERS, | Organic (carbon) 
and inorganic (silicon) polymers; nature of polymeric molecules; relation- 
ship between molecular structure and physical, chemical and mechanical 
Properties; experimental methods for controlling and determining 
structure of polymers; properties of commercially available materials; 
methods of fabrication. 


1 hour. Professor Nicholls 
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44. 


44L, 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Descriptive inorganic chemistry based on the 
Periodic Table. 


2 hours. Professor Mennie 


STEREOCHEMISTRY AND REACTION MECHANISMS. Optical and geometrical 
isomerism; Walden inversion; steric hindrance; molecular conformation; 
reaction mechanisms. 


ra 


2 hours. Dr. Edw 
References: Klyne, Progress in Stereochemistry (Butterworth) ; 


Alexander, Ionic Organic Reactions (Wiley); Hines, Physical Organic 
Chemistry (McGraw-Hill). 


ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS LABORATORY. Identification and 
separation of mixtures of organic compounds. 
9 hours laboratory, first term. Dr. Edward 
Laboratory Text: Shriner, Fuson and Curtin, The Systematic Iden- 
tification of Organic Compounds, 4th ed. 1956 (Wiley). 


CHEMICAL KINETICS. Rates of homogeneous and heterogeneous reactions; 
activation energy; theories of reaction mechanisms. 


1 hour. Dr. Sehon 


Texts: Laidler, Chemical Kinetics (McGraw-Hil Glasstone, Text- 


book of Physical Chemistry (Van Nostrand). 


References: Frost and Pearson, Kinetics and Mechanism (Wiley); 


Hinshelwood, Kinetics of Chemical Change (Oxford); Trotman- 


Dickenson, Gas Kinetics (Butterworth). 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (ADVANCED). More advanced physico- 
chemical methods applied to equilibria, reaction kinetics, colloids, 
and electrochemistry. 


6 hours laboratory. Professor A. S. Ross 


Text: Daniels, Mathews, Williams, Bender and Alberty, Experimental 
Physical Chemistry, 5th ed. (McGraw-Hill). 

Reference Books: Weissberger, Technique of Organic Chemistry, Vol. I, 
Physical Methods, Vol. IV, Distillation, Vol. VIII, Investigation of 
Rates and Mechanisms of Reactions (Interscience); Reilly and Rae, 
Physico Chemical Methods (Van Nostrand). 


CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS (ADVANCED) 


2 hours, plus problem class. Professor Schiff 
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47, 


Reference Books: Sillén, Lange and Gabrielson, Problems in Physical 
Chemistry (Prentice-Hall); Lewis and Randall, Thermodynamics 
(McGraw-Hill); Klotz, Chemical Thermodynamics (Prentice-Hall); 
Paul, Principles of Chemical Thermodynamics (McGraw-Hill); Dole, 
Introduction to Statistical Thermodynamics (Prentice-Hall). 


COLLOID CHEMISTRY. Descriptive, thermodynamic and kinetic treatment 
of properties of surfaces, sols, emulsions, gels, 


1 hour. Dr. Robertson 
Reference Books: Weiser, Colloid Chemistry, 2nd ed, (Wiley); Adam, 
Physics and Chemistry of Surfaces, 3rd ed. (Oxford); Brunauer, Adsorp- 
tion of Gases and Vapors, Vol. I (Princeton); Alexander and Johnson, 
Colloid Science (Oxford); Harkins, Physical Chemistry of Surface Films 
(Reinhold); Jirgensons and Straumanis, Short Textbook of Colloid 
Chemistry; Gregg, The Surface Chemistry of Solids (Reinhold). 


ELECTROCHEMISTRY. Electrolytic conduction and electrolysis; Faraday’s 
laws; specific and equivalent conductance and measurement of con- 
ductance; mobility and transport number; theory of strong electrolytes; 
thermodynamics of cells; electrode potentials; concentration cells, 
liquid junction potentials; overvoltage and polarization phenomena. 

1 hour, Professor Schiff 


Text: Glasstone, Introduction to Electrochemistry (Van Nostrand); 
MacInnes, The Principles of Electrochemistry (Reinhold). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


A. 


THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Interpretation of molecular structure, 
and reactivity of organic compounds in terms of electronic structure, 
resonance and molecular orbitals. Mechanisms of organic reactions, 
ionic and free radical, including substitution, addition, elimination, 
rearrangement and polymerization. Fundamental principles of ultra- 
violet, visible and infrared spectrophotometry. 


3 hours, Dr. Taurins 


ADVANCED TOPICS IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Selected topics, including the 
chemistry of heterocyclics. 
2 hours, Professors Purves, Taurins and Dr. Edward 


SELECTED TOPICS IN POLYMER AND COLLOID SCIENCE. The topics include 
the following: Solution properties of macromolecules; kinetics of 
polymerization; determination of molecular weight and shape; phase 
transitions in polymers; X-ray diffraction; monomolecular layers; 
stability of colloids; electrical double layers; polyelectrolytes; pro- 
teins, etc. 


2 hours (not given in 1957-58). Dr. Mason and Associates 
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CHEMICAL KINETICS. Advanced treatment of selected topics in chemical 
kinetics and photochemistry. 


2 hours. Dr. Sehon 


RADIOCHEMISTRY. Nuclear properties; semi-empirical mass formula; 
isobaric behaviour; modes of radioactive decay; nuclear reactions; 
compound nucleus; cross-sections; high energy reactions; instruments 
and techniques used in measurement and study of radiations; methods 
of isolation, concentration and identification of radioactive nuclides; 
chemistry of low concentrations; some applications of radioactive 
tracers. 


1 hour. Professor Yaffe 


SELECTED TOPICS IN RADIOCHEMISTRY. This course is designed to be 
of a more general nature than Chemistry F. A number of lectures will 
be given dealing with fundamentals of radio-chemistry, radio-tracer 
techniques and applications. The remainder of the lectures will be 
devoted to special topics including isotope effects, exchange reactions, 
C* dating technique, synthesis of the new elements, etc. 


1 hour. Professor Yaffe 


COLLOQUIUM—ORGANIC 


Each student is required to participate in Research Colloquia which 
are held bi-monthly. These involve the presentation and discussion of 
papers dealing either with the student’s own research or with recent 


research publications. 


COLLOQUIUM—INORGANIC AND PHYSICAL 


As above. 


CE 


LULOSE, LIGNIN, AND RELATED COMPOUNDS. The chemistry of some 
typical polysaccharides, including plant gums, pectins and hemicelluloses, 
is first outlined; wood lignin, the linear structure, the polymolecularity, 
and the supermolecular structure of cellulose are then discussed. 


2 hours. Professor Purves 
CHEMICAL PHysics, Critical and original essays are required on various 


subjects such as chemical kinetics, photochemistry, molecular structure, 
ete. 


2 hours. Professor Winkler 


STATISTICAL THERMODYNAMICS 
2 hours. Professor Schiff 
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APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 


In addition to official transcripts (in duplicate) of the academic record, 
the Department of Chemistry requires two confidential letters of recom- 
mendation from professors familiar with the applicant’s work and a small 
unmounted photograph. If an applicant is already employed, a letter 
from his employer is also desirable. 

If possible a candidate should specify the field of research in which 
he is interested. 

Candidates accepted for graduate work may begin research on June 1st. 

Those students in the Graduate School who are awarded demonstrator- 


ships are required to devote not more than 12 hours of instruction in 
undergraduate laboratories per week during the academic session. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF SCIENCE AND 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREES 


I. Students must take such examinations as may be required in (a) Organic, 
(b) Inorganic and Radiochemistry, (c) Physical, (d) Colloid Chemistry, 
(e) Cellulose Chemistry and (f) assigned cognate courses given in other 
departments, 

II, Research in this Department may be conducted in: (a) Organic Chem- 
istry, (b) Inorganic and Radiochemistry, (c) Physical Chemistry, (d) 
Colloid Chemistry, (e) Cellulose Chemistry. 

III. Thesis on the candidate’s research. 


IV. Oral examination on the thesis and related subjects, required only of 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


It is usually possible to provide financial assistance during the four 
summer months, Financial assistance during the academic session is 
generally available in the form of demonstratorships or scholarships 
and occasionally by payment from research funds. 


EXAMINATIONS IN CHEMISTRY 


1. Examinations are normally taken by the candidate in May. In 
special circumstances, and with the permission of the Department, 
they may be taken in September. 

2. A supplemental examination in any subject may be taken only on 
recommendation by the Department, confirmed by the Dean. 
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3. All examinations other than those in certain special courses must f. 
be passed before the candidate enters his final year, except in special 
circumstances and then only with the approval of the Department. 


4. A candidate who may wish to take examinations in any one or more 
subjects in September of his entrance year is advised to consult the 
Chairman of the Department as soon as possible. 


5. Students who register for an M.Sc. degree at McGill may, with the 
approval of the Department and the Dean of the Graduate Faculty, 


a: continue to the Ph.D. degree without submitting a Master’s thesis. 
A ; ‘ tie “ F : 
t 6. The candidate, on entering Graduate School, must consult with his 
a Director of Research regarding his proposed course of study, which must 
i be approved by the Department and the Dean of the Graduate Faculty. 
qi 
F DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING AND APPLIED MECHANICS 
E EOE OTS See a —_— Chairman 
4 CARLETON CRAIG 
t Associate Professors J. L. DESTEIN 
k ANDREJS PAKALNINS 
t 5 : 
{ Assistant Professors D. F. CoaTEs 3 
i J. O. McCurcHEon 
u 
F Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available for the courses 
" listed below. Facilities for research are available in the following fields: 
(a) reinforced concrete structures 
‘ (b) strength and stability of steel and light alloy structures 
t (c) soil mechanics 
; (d) hydraulics y 
y 


COURSES FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


60. STATICALLY INDETERMINATE STRESSES 
First term, 2 hours tutorial, and 6 hours computation and reports. 


Professor McCutcheon 
61. TECHNICAL ELASTICITY 


First term, 2 hours tutorial, and 6 hours computation and reports. 
Professor Craig 
62. SEMI-RIGID ANALYSIS AND SECONDARY STRESSES 


First term, 2 hours tutorial, and 6 hours computation and reports. 
Professor deStein 
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63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
4 hours tutorial, and 12 hours computation and reports. 


Professor Pakalnins 


HYDRAULICS 

First term, 2 hours tutorial, and 6 hours computation and reports. 
Professor Craig 

SOIL ENGINEERING 


First term, 2 hours tutorial and 6 hours computation and reports. 
Professors Coates and deStein 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 

Advanced course of design and economics of Public Water Supply, 

Sewerage, Sewage and Wastes Treatment. 


First term, 4 hours tutorial, and 6 hours computation and reports; 
second term, 2 hours tutorial. Professor Pakalnins 


Candidates for the M.Eng. degree will be expected to take at least 
two courses in addition to thesis work. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 


Professor (Post-retirement) C. H. CARRUTHERS 


Associate Professors P. F. McCuLiacu, Chairman 
E. M. Counsety 


Assistant Professor C. D. Gordon 


Lecturer G, R. VALLILLEE 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


CLASSICS 60. STATE AND INDIVIDUAL: POLITICAL AND ETHICAL CONCEPTS OF 


THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 


An intensive study of selected source material (Greek and Latin), illus- 
trating various stages of ethical and political thought in the ancient world. 


2 hours colloquia. Professor McCullagh 


GREEK 61. HISTORY OF THE EPIGRAM 


2 hours colloquia. Professor Carruthers 


GREEK 62. READINGS IN THE GREEK HISTORIANS 


3 hours. Professor Gordon 
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GREEK 63. HOMER, ODYSSEY. 
3 hours. Mr. Vallillee 


LATIN 70. LUCRETIUS 


Lucretius’ status as poet, philosopher and scientist. 
3 hours. Professor Carruthers 


LATIN 72. LATIN EPIGRAPHY AND PALAEOGRAPHY 
2 hours colloquia. Professor Carruthers 


LATIN 73. LATIN OF THE SILVER AGE 
2 hours colloquia. Professor Counsel 


LATIN 74. CICERO THE HUMANIST 


An examination of selected ethical, political and religious writings of 
Cicero. 
2 hours colloquia. Professor McCullagh 


LATIN 75. ROMAN HISTORY 


A study of the original Latin sources, literary and epigraphic, dealing 
with selected problems of late republican and early imperial history. 


2 hours colloquia. Professor Gordon 


COURSES IN COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
Professor C. H. CARRUTHERS 
80. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE (LINGUISTICS 21) 
81. LATIN HISTORICAL GRAMMAR 
82. GREEK HISTORICAL GRAMMAR 
83. ELEMENTARY SANSKRIT 
84. GREEK DIALECTS 


85. OSCAN AND UMBRIAN 


All courses except No. 80 are colloquia of two hours weekly. Course 
No. 80 is listed as Linguistics 21 in the announcement of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, and is open to graduate or undergraduate students. 


Subjects for M.A. theses must be determined in consultation with the 
Department. 
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FACULTY OF DIVINITY 


Professors G. B. Cairo 
S. B. Frosr 

R. H. L. SLater 

W. C. Smit 


Associate Professor H. H. Wats 


Lecturer K. H. Rocrers 


Requirements for admission to the course leading to the degree of Sanctz 
Theologie Magister (S.T.M.) are stated on page 2626. The usual rules 
and regulations of the Faculty will apply. In the special field of Com- 
parative Religion, the M.A. degree is also offered, for candidates who do 
not have the B.D. or its equivalent. 


The staff is prepared to offer a selection from the following list of courses, 
and to guide students in thesis research on approved topics, within each 
of the following fields: Old Testament language and literature; New 
Testament language and literature; Systematic Theology, including 
Christian Ethics; Philosophy and Psychology of Religion; Church History; 
and Comparative Religion. To each approved student appropriate courses 
(approximately three) will be assigned, on occasion including courses 
offered by other Departments such as Philosophy, History, Classics, or 
Islamic Studies. Graduate students in these Departments may be 
permitted or required to take courses currently offered in Divinity. 


Adequate library facilities are available in Divinity Hall and elsewhere 
for the courses listed, and for research. 


COURSES FOR THE S.T.M. DEGREE 


61. 


65, 


66. 


73. 


74, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
2 hours. Professor Slater 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 
2 hours. Professor Slater 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
2 hours. Dr. Rogers 


THE SEPTUAGINT AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 
2 hours. Professor Caird 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 
2 hours. Professor Caird 
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75. CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 
Professor Caird 
84, THE QUMRAN COMMUNITY 


2 hours. Professor Frost 
90. INTRODUCTION TO CANADIAN CHURCH HISTORY. The origins of the various 


churches in Canada. 


2 hours, Professor Walsh 


91. PROBLEMS OF CHURCH AND STATE. A study of the relations of Church 
and State during the revolutionary period in France. 


2 hours. Professor Walsh 


COURSES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION FOR THE S.T.M. AND M.A, DEGREES 


101. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ISLAMIC THEOLOGY. See page 2702. 


2 hours. Professor Smith 


102. ISLAM AND THE MODERN WORLD. See page 2702. 
2 hours. Professor Smith 
103. SEMINAR IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. The multi-religiousness of mankind, 


considered socio-politically, philosophically, and, from the viewpoint of 
each of the major world faiths, theologically. 


Note: This seminar will not be held unless members of at least two 
different religions participate. 


2 hours. Professor Smith 
104. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “NIRVANA” with special reference to Hinayana 

Buddhism. 

2 hours. Professor Slater 
105. CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 

2 hours. Professors Slater and Smith 


The courses in Islamic religion are given in conjunction with the Institute 
of Islamic Studies (see page 2701). Other courses will be made available 
if qualified students present themselves. 


Note: Graduate Courses in Philosophy of Religion will be announced 
at the beginning of the Academic Year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Professors D. B. Marsa, Chairman 
E. F, BEAcH 

G. E. G. Catirm 

F.C. JAmes 

D. L. MAcFarLANE 

H. D. Woops 

D. M. Wricur 

Associate Professors IRVING BRECHER 
K. B. CALLarD 

J. T. Cutirron 

W. E. Havinranp 

M. C. Kemp (on leave of absence) 

J. R. MALLory 

J. C. WELDON 

Assistant Professors D. E. ARMSTRONG 
MICHAEL BRECHER 

S. J. FRANKEL 

R. C. Pratrr 


Lecturer T. ASIMAKOPOULOS 


GRADUATE SEMINARS IN ECONOMICS 


A graduate seminar will normally meet for two hours each week through- 
out one term. Reading and preparation requires substantial additional 
time. The seminars listed below include both economics and political 
science. At the graduate level the student is expected to concentrate 
wholly on economics or on political science. 


61. THEORY OF THE FIRMI. A specialized study of the theory of the process 
of the firm, 


First term. Professor Beach 


62. THEORY OF THE FIRM I. A study of the theory of the firm as adapting 
itself to, and cushioning itself from, often unforeseeable economic and 
technical change, cyclical movements, and social disturbance; also as 
initiating innovation. 

Prerequisite: Economics 61. Professor Wright 


63. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. The nature of agricultural production; the 
economics of size in agriculture; intensity of production; the pricing 
mechanism for farm products; agriculture in world commerce, FAO, ITO; 
the role of agriculture in the Canadian economy; economic problems 
confronting the Canadian farm industry. 

First term. Professor MacFarlane 
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64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


“a. 


72: 


43. 


MACRO-ECONOMICS. Determinants of the general levels of income, em- 
ployment, prices, production; economic fluctuations; economic trends; 
under-employment equilibrium and secular stagnation; conditions of 
economic progress; fiscal and monetary policies for maintaining full 
employment and preventing inflation. 


First term, Professor Wright 


ECONOMETRICS. The application of mathematics and statistics to the 
study of economics. An acquaintance with calculus and elementary 
statistics is assumed. 


Second term. Mr. Asimakopoulos 


AGRICULTURAL POLICy. The objectives of policy and the use of economic 
analysis as a guide to the appraisal and formation of agricultural policy; 
means of contributing to a solution of the problems confronting agricul- 
tural producers; the pricing of farm products; the resource and income 
problems; methods of achieving greater stability for agriculture and of 
facilitating economic progress. 

Second term. Professor Haviland 


Prerequisite: Economics 63. 


LABOUR ECONOMICS. Special probiems of labour and management. 
Second term. Professor Woods 


POLITICAL THEORY 
Second term. Professor Catlin 


Prerequisite: Political Science 311 or its equivalent. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. A study of the problem of governments and 
politics in a selected area. Professor Mallory 


THEORY OF ECONOMIC CHANGE. Methodological critique of modern, 
Keynesian, and classical theories of economic change and development, 
restatement of problems for analysis, analytical study of models involving 
population and technological changes in the economy as a whole and the 
cultural conditions accompanying them. 


First term. Professor Wright 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. Selected problems in the theory of interna- 
tional trade and foreign exchange. Professor Marsh 


ADVANCED MONETARY THEORY. 


Second term. Professor Marsh 
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WELFARE ECONOMICS. This course is intended for graduate students who 
have had a course in advanced theory and who, in Particular, are well 
acquainted with modern demand theory. It is intended asa supplement 
to descriptive and analytical economics. 


First term. Professor Kemp 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. A problem of contemporary administrative 
interest will be selected for analysis. The exact topic will be announced 
later. 


Second term. Professor Callard 


REGIONAL PLANNING (ARCHITECTURE B), A seminar on the problems of 
regional planning, not for course credit. 


Both terms, The Inter-Departmental Committee on Regional Planning 


TRANSPORTATION. A study of the economics of transportation; its relation 
to the general body of economic theory; government regulation with 
emphasis on factors that fashion it. 


Both terms. Professor Culliton 


THE STAFF SEMINAR 


The Staff Seminar of the Department of Economics and Political Science 
meets once each week during term to discuss papers presented by members 
of the staff and, occasionally, by visitors to the university. All graduate 
students are entitled to. attend. The purpose of the Seminar is to enable 
staff and students to discuss informally topics of current research interest 
in the belief that such regular discussion will stimulate the research of 
staff and students alike. 


Students who have obtained at least second class standing in the 
honours B.A. course in Economics and Political Science in McGill Uni- 
versity, or who have completed at least three full courses in Agricultural 
Economics at Macdonald College and at least two full courses in Econom- 
ics and Political Science at McGill, with at least second class standing, 
are eligible for admission to the M.A. course. Students who hold the 
B.Com. from McGill with at least second class standing over-all and in 
all the required courses in Economics are eligible for admission to the 
M.Com. course. Students with equivalent qualifications from other 
approved institutions are also admissible. Since graduate work is normally 
undertaken in only one of the two subjects within the Department, i.e. 
Economics or Political Science, applicants may be admitted who have 
acceptable qualifications in either Economics or Political Science, 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


Candidates for the Master’s degree must pass the examinations set on 
the work of two of the Seminars listed above. In addition all candidates 
are required to prepare themselves, under the direction of a member of 
the Department, for a Comprehensive Oral Examination in three fields 
of study, one of which must be Political or Economic Theory. The results 
of these examinations will determine not only the candidate’s qualifica- 
tions for the Master’s degree, but also if he may continue for doctoral 
study. A pass for the Master’s degree does not necessarily imply 


Ai 

t tics ‘ ; 

p permission to proceed for the doctorate. 

] : a . 

f Preparatory work for the Comprehensive Oral Examination. In preparing for the 
A Oral Examination candidates will follow courses of reading or lectures 
id which their directors of research may consider necessary in each individual 
‘a case. 


Optional Fields for the Comprehensive Oral Examinations: 

Economic Theory; Economic History; Economic Policy; Money and 
Banking; Labour Economics, International Economics; Agricultural 
Economics; Economics of Transportation; Political Theory; Comparative 
Government; American Government; British Commonwealth Govern- 
ments; Canadian Government; Public Administration; International 
t Law and Organization. 


ip A Thesis on an approved subject is required. 
\f J 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Ph.D, DEGREE 


i Students who have achieved high standing in the M.A. in Economics, or 
Political Science, or the M.Com., at McGill University, or have equivalent 
i qualifications, may be permitted to proceed to the Ph.D. in two further 
b years, one of which may be spent at an approved institution elsewhere. 
t Students from institutions other than McGill are required, in their first 
; year of residence, to pass the two seminars prescribed for the Master’s 
\ degree. Students for the Ph.D. are required to take one additional seminar 
in their second year of residence at McGill, and additional seminars 
may be required of particular students in that year if recommended 
f by the student’s director of studies. In the case of additional seminars 
beyond the two required for the M.A., the Department may, in the case 
of students permitted to spend one or more years at another university, 

recognize seminars taken there in fulfilment of this requirement. 


All candidates for the Ph.D. must pass a comprehensive oral 
examination in three fields of study, one of which must be Political or 
Economic Theory. The examination must be offered from among the 
fields of study enumerated under Requirements for the Master’s Degree, 
and is set at a higher standard than that required for the Master’s degree. 
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All doctoral candidates must Pass an examination in unseen translation 
from authors in two modern languages other than English. French- 
speaking candidates may translate into French, but in that case one of 
the languages from which they translate must be English. A Thesis on 
an approved subject is required. 


McGill University is now Prepared to offer instruction at the Master's 
level in all the usual branches of Economics and Political Science, For 
the Ph.D., however, McGill is Prepared to accept candidates only in the 
following branches: Economic Theory, Public Finance, Fiscal and Mone- 
tary Policy; Banking; International Trade; Employment Theory; Labour 
Economics, including wage theory and policy; Regional Economics and 
Economic Geography; Agricultural Economics; Political Theory; Legal 
Theory; Comparative Government and Comparative Legal Systems; 
Canadian Government and Constitution; Commonwealth Governments 
and Commonwealth Relations. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMMES IN CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The general requirements of the Department for the Master's degree, 
viz. the Comprehensive Oral Examination (including the required subject 
in political or economic theory), the two required Seminars, and the 
Thesis, must be met by all candidates. The two following programmes 
for candidates with specialized interests are offered in co-operation with 
other Departments in the Faculty of Graduate Studies. Programmes 
can also be arranged in Co-operation with the Institute of Islamic Studies. 


1. COMMUNITY PLANNING 


An inter-departmental Committee of the Faculty of Graduate Studies 
offers a programme of graduate training for those wishing to specialize 
in Community Planning. The Committee represents the Departments of 
Architecture, Engineering, Geography, Sociology, and Economics and 
Political Science. Specialized instruction in the form of a Graduate 
Seminar, Courses of Instruction, and Laboratory Work is offered by 
qualified members of the Departments concerned. Candidates are 
required to meet the degree requirements of the departments in which 
they are registered. Students in Economics and Political Science will 
offer the Seminar in Community Planning (listed as Course No. 78 above) 
as one of the required Seminars for the degree, and will write a thesis 
on a topic related to Community Planning. 


2. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Candidates wishing to specialize in International Relations will be 
expected to meet the normal degree requirements of the Department, 
while offering International Law and Organizations as one of the fields 
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for the Comprehensive Examination, and writing a thesis on an approved 
topic in international relations. Supplementary courses of interest to 
students in International Relations may be found in the Department of 
History, Faculty of Law, and Department of Geography, and in the 
Institute of Islamic Studies. Students who require them may take such 
courses, with the consent of the department concerned. Where appro- 
priate Graduate Seminars are offered, as in the Faculty of Law or in 
Islamic Studies, they may, with the consent of the department or faculty 
concerned and the Department of Economics and Political Science, be 
offered in fulfilment of the Seminars required in Economics or Political 
Science. 


3. ISLAMIC STUDIES 


= on SS Geet 


Students may, with the approval of the Department and of the Institute 
of Islamic Studies, take certain courses offered in Islamic Studies as 
part of a programme emphasizing the problems of the Islamic World. 
Students will be required to meet the normal degree requirements of the 


= 


Department, together with appropriate courses in Islamic Studies, and 
write their theses on problems in some area of economics or political 
science relevant to Islamic studies. In certain cases a graduate seminar 
in Islamic Studies may be substituted for one of the seminars required 


t to be taken in the Department. In general, the above programme may 
Al : - “8 . . = 

4 be permitted for students in Political Science whose main field of study 
A is Comparative Government, International. Relations, or Political 


Theory, and students in Economics whose main field is either the Theory 
of Economic Development or Economic History. 


i 

NOTE FOR CANDIDATES FROM THE UNITED STATES OR ABROAD 
fi , hs 
y Candidates from the United States or elsewhere are advised that a 
| Canadian honours degree in Economics and Political Science ordinarily 
' comprises a reasonable acquaintance with the theoretic literature in both 
r fields, a knowledge of the development of the science, and some degree 


of specialization in one field or the other. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Professors C, E. Smits, Chairman 
C. Wayne HALL 

D. C. MUNROE 

Associate Professor A. B. CurRIE 
Assistant Professor Frances E, Crook 
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The course leading to the degree of Master of Arts is intended to en- 
; courage teachers who have completed the basic academic and professional 
training to proceed with further graduate studies. Many will wish to 
develop and perfect the teaching procedures in certain subject areas 
so that they may improve their technical skill; others will wish to deepen 
their knowledge of the historical and philosophical foundations of educa- 
tion; some will be interested in specialized studies in psychology and 
sociology; administrative and supervisory officers will benefit from 
research in school organization and procedure. In addition to those 
who enter the course from professional interest, there may also be some 
who wish to study the relationship of education to other cultural dis- 
ciplines and aspects of public administration. For students in all these 
categories the course provides unusual opportunities for advanced study, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates with Honour Standing in the course leading to the B.Ed. 
degree in McGill University will be accepted or candidates holding the 
B.A. or B.Sc. degree in McGill University or a University of recognized 
standing will be admitted under the following conditions: 


(a) Honour Standing in at least one continuation subject to be chosen 
from the following: English, French, History, Geography, Mathematics, 
Latin, Physics, Chemistry, Botany-Zoology. 


(b) Honour Standing in the course leading to the High School Diploma 
(or the equivalent). 


Candidates from other institutions whose qualifications do not meet 
these requirements may be permitted to register in qualifying courses. 
These include the various continuation subject fields, Educational 
Psychology, History of Education, Tests and Measurements. If there is 
sufficient registration these may be offered in an additional Summer 
School. 


PROGRAMME OF THE COURSE 


The course begins with a Summer Session in July which is followed by a 
Winter Session of part or full-time study and a second Summer Session. 
It may be completed in a minimum of fifteen months. The inclusive fee 
of $400 will become due as follows: for the first Summer Session, $150; 
for the Winter Session, $125; for the second Summer Session, $125. 
Applications for admission to the first Summer Session must be 
made before June 15th 1957. The Summer Session commences on July 

} 2nd, which is also the last day for the submission of sessional registration 
forms, 
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During the first Summer Session the students will attend seminars in 
Educational Thought and Methods of Educational Research. The 
purpose of these studies is to give the candidate a broad and thorough 
preparation in choosing an area of concentration and subject for the 
graduate thesis. 

During the Winter Session the student will choose one of the following 
areas of concentration: 


1. Methods of Teaching a Special Subject 
2. History and Philosophy of Education 

3, Educational Psychology and Sociology 
4 


Educational Administration 


Seminars will be held weekly in each of these subjects and the candidate 
will begin his research project and the preparation of the thesis under the 
director of research in his special area of study. 

During the final Summer Session the candidate will attend seminars in 
Educational Sociology and Modern Educational Practice. These are 
intended to assist the student in applying his research to modern educa- 
tional programmes and institutions. They will be closely related to 
the development of education in modern society. 


GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


This Diploma is offered for those who wish to qualify for administrative 
or supervisory positions in the educational system but do not wish to 
submit the thesis required for the Master of Arts degree. 

The entrance requirements and admission procedures are the same as 
those for the M.A. degree (above), save that candidates must have had 
at least one year of teaching experience. The fee is $275. 

The programme of the course is the same as that for the M.A. degree 
(above), save that in the Winter Session the weekly seminars will be 
replaced by a seminar on case studies in administration, and directed 
study. The course may, as above, be completed in a minimum of fifteen 
months. 


F = a. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING { } GS 


Professors , Chairman 

F. S. Howes 
Associate Professor W. H. ScHipPEL 
Assistant Professors G. W. FARNELL 


T. J. F. PAVLASEK 
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Advane:d courses of instruction and laboratory facilities are available 
for gracuate students desiring to proceed to the Master of Engineering 
degree n either Electric Power or Electrical Communication Engineer- 
ing, or to the Ph.D. degree in Electrical Communication Engineering. 


The wdergraduate Communication Engineering option, as given at 
McGill, involves, in addition to the regular courses in electric power 
engineering, 48 hours of lectures and 36 hours of laboratory in electron 
tubes ard circuits; 48 hours of lectures in telephone transmission, radio- 
frequency lines, and wave guides; 48 hours of lectures and 144 hours of 
laboratory in radio engineering; 24 hours of lectures in applied acoustics; 
and 12 hours of lectures and 36 hours problems in radio design. Candidates 
for the M.Eng. degree in Communication Engineering, who come to 
McGill from other institutions, are expected to have had the equivalent 
backgroind of training. Candidates without this preparation, who are 
otherwis: qualified, may make up their deficiency in a qualifying year. 


1. ELECTRIC POWER ENGINEERING 


Courses 
G401. POWEK SYSTEM STABILITY Professor Schippel 
G402. ELECTRIC MACHINE DESIGN Professor Schippel 
G403. INDUS?RIAL ELECTRONICS AND CONTROL Professor Pavlasek 


G406. ELECTLICAL POWER TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Professor Schippel 


Courses 6401, G402, G403, and G406 each consist of two lectures per week 
throughout the session, together with such reading and problems as may 
be assigned by the instructor. > 


Course Requirements 


All students proceeding to the Master of Engineering degree in Electric 
Power Engineering are required to take course G4i1 or its equivalent in 
Applied Mattematics, together with such other courses from the above list 
as may be deemed necessary for progress in the special field of the student’s 
interest and research. 

Research 


Facilitiesare available for studies in the following fields: 

(a) Powe: System Stability. 

(b) Design and Operation of Electric Power Equipment. 

(c) Industrial Control, including Electronic Control Devices. 
(d) Prote:tion of Electric Power Systems. 


(e) Electiical Measurements. 
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Il, ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 


Courses 
G411 APPLIED MATHEMATICS Professor P. R. Wallace 
(Department of Mathematics) 
G412 OPERATIONAL CALCULUS AND MATRIX ALGEBRA 
Professor E. Rosenthall 
(Department of Mathematics) 
G413. COMPLEX VARIABLE WITH ENGINEERING APPLICATIONS 
Professor E. Rosenthall 
(Department of Mathematics) 
G414 RADIATION THEORY AND ANTENNAS Professor J. D. Jackson 
(Department of Mathematics) 


G415 ENGINEERING ACOUSTICS Professor F. S. Howes 
G416 RADIO EQUIPMENT DESIGN Professor F, S. Howes 
G417 NETWORK ANALYSIS Professor T. J. F. Pavlasek 


G418 TRANSIENT ANALYSIS AND PULSE TECHNIQUES 
Professor G. W. Farnell 


G419 TRANSISTOR ELECTRONICS Professor G. W. Farnell 
G421 PRINCIPLES OF SERVOMECHANISMS Professor H. G. I. Watson 

(Department of Physics) 
G423 DIGITAL AND ANALOG COMPUTERS Mr. G. Glinski 
G424 GRADUATE SEMINAR Professors ______. and Howes 


and the following courses offered at Carleton College, Ottawa: 
G425 RADIATION THEORY AND ANTENNAS Dr. H. Gruenberg 


G426 RADIO RECEIVER DESIGN 


G427 FEEDBACK CONTROL SYSTEMS Mr. N. L. Kusters 
G428 DIGITAL AND ANALOG COMPUTERS Mr. G. Glinski 
G429 MICROWAVE THEORY AND TECHNIQUES Dr. H. Gruenberg 
G430 VIBRATION AND SOUND Dr. G. J. Thiessen 
G431 TRANSISTOR THEORY AND APPLICATIONS Dr. J. H. Simpson 


G433 APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


G434 RADIO WAVE PROPAGATION Dr. L. H. Doherty 


Not all of these courses are offered every session. 


The above courses listed under II are all given in the evening. Each 
involves one two-hour lecture per week. Courses G425 - G434 are given 
at Carleton College, Ottawa. 
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Course Requirement 


The course requirement for the Master’s degree in Electrical Communi- 
cation Engineering is course G411, or its equivalent in Applied Mathe- 
matics, and any three of the other courses listed. 

Participation in the Graduate Seminar (G420) may be required of 
all candidates for the Master’s degree in Communication Engineering 
in their final year. 

Research 
Facilities are available for research in the following fields: 
(a) Circuits—Audio Frequency and High and Ultra-High Radio- 
Frequency. 
(b) Micro-wave measurements. 
(c) Radio noise studies. 
(d) Antenna problems. 
(e) Transistor electronics. 
(f) Pulse-testing problems. 
(g) Acoustical measurements. 
(h) Acoustical noise reduction problems. 


THESIS REQUIREMENT 


In addition to the course requirement for the Master’s degree, the student 
is required to submit a thesis based on his own research or development 
work in connection with some suitable problem in the broad fields of 
Electric Power or Communication Engineering. The subject of the thesis 
must be approved by the Department of Electrical Engineering at the 
beginning of the year in which it is to be submitted. 


GRADUATE EVENING COURSES IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Graduate engineers engaged in research, design, and development work 
in the fields of Power and Communication Engineering require more 
advanced training in mathematics, field theory, and circuit theory than 
can be included in undergraduate courses. In addition, there are many 
special phases of Communication Engineering which require, for their 
mastery, such advanced training. 


In order to meet this need many of the graduate courses are given in 
the evening, but some of them are offered only in alternate years. 


Allof the courses listed under II above are given in the evening and 
are available to graduates employed in industry. Students so employed 
during the day are permitted to take not more than two courses per 
session. 
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In the field of Communication Engineering, graduate evening courses 
are also given in Ottawa by special lecturers attached to the staff of 
McGill University. 

It is now generally recognized that these courses provide a necessary 
supplement to undergraduate training in communications and, in addi- 
tion, provide the opportunity for graduates to complete the course 
requirement for the Master of Engineering degree while gainfully 
employed. 

Registration 


se 
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Evening students who wish to proceed to the Master’s degree are not 
permitted to register with the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
until they have completed the four required courses with an average mark 
of not less than 75 per cent. They may then make application to the 
Department of Electrical Engineering for acceptance as graduate students 
in that department, and if they are accepted, they may proceed with 
registration in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 
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Thesis 
The general requirements for the thesis are those shown under Section Ill. 
Under certain circumstances, an evening course student may be permitted 
to base his thesis on research done in an industrial laboratory. 


Pe oe | 


Residence Requirement 


At least one full session of resident study at McGill University is required 
of a candidate for a Master’s degree. Evening students who attend 
classes at McGill may be exempted from the residence requirement when 
they have completed the course requirement. Students who take their 
course work in Ottawa are required to spend a session at McGill which 
may be largely devoted to research and thesis preparation. Candidates 
for the Master’s degree who are graduates of McGill and who are Civil 
Service employees of two or more years standing may have their residence 
requirement reduced to a half session only. (See page 2622.) 
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Fees 


Fees paid by an evening course student for courses which he successfully 
; completes will be credited toward the general graduate fee should he 
subsequently be accepted as a graduate student in the Department of 
Electrical Engineering. 


M.Se. in Electrical Communications 


To enable graduates in Physics to complete the course requirement for 

a Master's degree through evening study, the M.Sc. in Electrical Com- 

munications is being offered by the Department of Electrical Engineering. 

The requirements regarding courses, registration, thesis, residence and 
| fees are the same as for the M.Eng. degree detailed above. 
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Graduate Diploma 


A graduate diploma is available in Electrical Communications, Electrical 
Communication Engineering and Electric Power Engineering. The 
course and registration requirements are the same as for the M.Eng. 
degree but there is no residence or thesis requirement. Students who have 
already completed the course requirement and who wish to proceed to the 
Graduate Diploma rather than the Master’s degree, should make applica- 
tion to the Department before January 31st for acceptance as 
graduate students in that department. Such application should be 
accompanied by a transcript of the student’s undergraduate record and 
by a letter indicating the graduate evening courses taken by the student 
and the years in which they were taken. The fee for registration and 
graduation is $25. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE PH.D. DEGREE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


This degree is at present available only in the field of 
Communication Engineering. 


(1) All the general regulations of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research for the degree of Ph.D. will apply. 


(2) Candidates for the degree of Ph.D. in Electrical Engineering will be 
accepted only after they have obtained the M.Eng. degree in Electrical 
Engineering at McGill University or its equivalent from another institu- 
tion, and their acceptance will depend on the standing obtained with 
the M.Eng. degree. 


(3) A minimum of four courses of graduate level must be completed 
beyond the Master’s degree. Of these one must be in advanced mathe- 
matics, one in physics, one in an engineering subject, and the fourth may 
be in any of these three fields or in some other field particularly relevant 
to the thesis topic of the student. 

All four courses are to be chosen, in consultation with staff members 
to augment most appropriately the previous work of the student. 

The courses must be completed at least 12 months before the date on 
which the degree is obtained. 

When it is planned to spread the Ph.D. programme over more than 
two years beyond the Master’s degree, at least one course should be taken 
in each year except the final one. 


(4) A general written examination covering the field of electronics and 
communication engineering will be held not less than 12 months prior 
to the expected date of graduation. 

(5) After the acceptance of the thesis an oral examination covering its 
contents and related material will be held. 
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(6) Students registering for the Master’s degree who have any thought 
of possibly proceeding to the Ph.D. degree are advised, particularly if 
their Master’s degree work covers more than one academic session, to 
attempt at least one of the Ph.D. language examinations before register- 
ing for the Ph.D. degree. They may also be permitted, subject to depart- 
mental approval, to take one or two of the additional courses required 
for the Ph.D. degree, in the second or later years of their Master’s 
degree work. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


} 

f Professors RALPH S. WALKER, Chairman 

i 

i H. G. FImes 

! 

q Joyce HEMLow 
Associate Professor Hucse MacLennan 
Assistant Professors ConsTANCE BERESFORD-HOWE 


Louis DuDEK 
ARCHIBALD MALLOCH 


Lecturers Curtis D. CrEcIL 
ALEXANDER M, KINGHORN 

SLAVA KLIMA 

FRANK S. MACSHANE 

Gorpon F, SLEIGH 


UNDERGRADUATE PREREQUISITES 
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Applicants for admission to the Faculty as candidates for the M.A. degree, 
in addition to holding the B.A. degree, must normally have obtained first 
or second class Honours in English at McGill University, or the equivalent 
elsewhere. An undergraduate candidate for Honours in English at 
McGill must take, in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th years, a total of ten courses, 
including Half Courses 305a or 305b (Chaucer) and 315b (16th century), 
and Courses 200 (Shakespeare), 320 (17th century), 220 (18th century), 
230, for which 322A and 322B may be substituted, (19th century), and 
340 (20th century). The remaining four courses are chosen from those 
approved by the Department as Honours courses or Cognate courses. 


== es 


Applicants for admission who in the opinion of the Department lack 
the equivalent of this training may be permitted by the Dean and the 
Department to take a qualifying year, provided that it is possible for 
them to make up the required qualifications by taking not more than 
five Honours courses in this qualifying year. For particulars of the pre- 
requisite courses, see the. Announcement of the Faculty of Arts 
| and Science. : 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the degree of M.A. in English must take three courses 
(two half courses counting as one full course) from the list given below, 
and in addition the Half Course in Bibliography (500a), if the under- 
graduate Half Course in Bibliography (380a), or its equivalent, has not 
already been passed. The Course in Old English (504) must be included 
as one of the three required courses, if the undergraduate Course in 
Old English (300), or its equivalent, has not already been passed. A 
thesis on some subject approved by the Department must be written 
under the supervision of a Director appointed by the Department. 
Suitably qualified candidates may obtain permission to substitute a 
project in creative writing, such as a novel, for the thesis. Every student, 
after presenting his thesis, must be prepared, if so required by the 
Department, to submit to an examination, oral or written on its subject 
matter or background. 


Students registered for courses or half courses listed below will meet 
their instructors twice or three times a week at the instructors’ direction. 
As all the courses and half courses may not be available every year, it 
will be necessary for every M.A. degree candidate to consult the Depart- 
ment before making his choice from among them. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES 


500a. BIBLIOGRAPHY (Half course). An introduction to the apparatus and 


502, 


504, 


methods of scholarship in literary studies. 
First term. Professor Malloch 


LITERARY CRITICISM (Full course). The nature of literature and literary 
criticism; the great critics and the critical thought of the West from the 
beginnings in Greek criticism (with special emphasis on Plato, Aristotle, 
and Longinus) through the Renaissance to the present time. 

Professor Files 


OLD ENGLISH (Full course). English Language and Literature up to the 
Norman Conquest. The course includes readings from Anglo-Saxon 
prose in the first term, and, in the second, a study of heroic poetry. 
The texts used are: Bright, Amglo-Saxon Reader and Beowulf (ed. 


Klaeber). 
Professor Hemlow 


506a. THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND (Half course). A study of Gawain and the Green 


Knight (ed. Tolkien and Gordon) and of its relationship to the rest of 
the Matter of Britain. Writers such as Geoffrey of Monmouth, Chrestien 
de Troyes, and Marie de France are studied in translation. 

First term, Professor Hemlow 
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508b. CHAUCER (Half course). A study of the Romaunt of the Rose, the dream- 
vision poems, and Troilus and Criseyde, with a historical survey of the 
development and variations of the Troilus story. 


Second term. Professor Hemlow 


510b. THE SCOTTISH CHAUCERIANS (Half course). A study of the Scottish 
poetry of the 15th and 16th centuries, with particular attention to the 
work of James 1, Henryson, and Dunbar and the influence which 
affected it. 


Second term. Dr. Kinghorn 


512a. MARLOWE (Half course). A study of Marlowe’s work in relation to the 
work of Peele, Greene, and Kyd, and of its possible influence on 
Shakespeare; with particular attention to Dr. Faustus and the critical 
problems connected with it. 


First term. Professor Walker 


514a. SPENSER (Half course). The Renaissance theory of poetry and a study 
of The Faerie Queene in relation to its historical, philosophical, social, 
and literary backgrounds; with supplementary reading illustrative of 
the literary and intellectual climate of the Renaissance. 


First term. Professor Hemlow 


516b. SHAKESPEARE (Half course). A study of Hamlet, its principal sources 
and main textual and interpretative problems; with prescribed reading 
from critical literature dealing with various aspects of the play. 


Second term. Professor Walker 
518b. BEN yonson (Half course). A study of Jonson’s work as a whole, dra- 
matic, lyrical, and critical, with prescribed reading from the plays, 


poems, and masques, the Discoveries and Conversations, and from relevant 
critical literature. 


Second term, Professor Walker 
522b. Mitton (Half course). A study of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 


and Samson Agonistes, and of the bearing of the earlier works on these 
major poems, with prescribed reading from the critical literature. 


Second term. Professor Malloch 
524a, THE COMEDY OF MANNERS (Half course). Representative plays by 


Etherege, Wycherley, Congreve, and Farquhar, with a detailed study 
of The Man of Mode, The Country Wife and The Way of the World. 


First term., Mr. C. D, Cecil 
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526a. POPE AND swirT (Half course), A study of the satirical writings of Pope 
and Swift, with reference to the thought and literary traditions of the 
Augustan age. 


First term. Dr. Klima 


528a. JOHNSON AND HIS CIRCLE (Half course). A study of the principal works 
of Dr. Johnson and of the literary and critical climate of his age, as 
revealed in the writings of Garrick, Reynolds, Burke, Boswell, the 
Burneys, and Mrs. Thrale. 


Second term. Professor Hemlow 


530a. WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE (Half course). A study of The Prelude 
and The Excursion and of their relationship both to Wordsworth’s 
earlier poetry and to Coleridge’s poetical theory and practice. 


First term. 


532b. BROWNING (Half course). A selective study of the principal works, 
of the distinctive characteristics of Browning’s art, and of the religious 
and intellectual tendencies reflected in his writing. 


Second term. 


534a. HAWTHORNE, MELVILLE AND JAMES (Half course), A comparative study 
in the growth of an American tradition of novel-writing and in the 
development of its technical resources. 


First term. 


540, CROSS-CURRENTS BETWEEN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE EUROPEAN 
LITERATURES IN THE 18TH CENTURY (Full course). The influence of 
continental literature and criticism on the English neo-classicism of the 
18th century and the influence of English literature and criticism on 
European writers from the time of Voltaire to the rise of Byronism, 
Reference is made to the works of French, German, and Italian writers, 
A reading knowledge of French is a prerequisite. 


Dr. Klima 


DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY 


(Macdonald College) 


Professor —___ +s) Jesse seen Chqgirman 
Associate Professor F. O. Morrison 
Assistant Professors R. G. BIGELOW 


J. E. McFarLaNnE 
W. E. WHITEHEAD 
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Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available for the courses 
listed below and for research. Students are also recommended to take 
courses offered by the Department of Zoology either as part of their major 
work or as a cognate subject. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


60. INSECT MORPHOLOGY 


61. 


(a) General Morphology. 
1 colloquium and 4 laboratory hours. 
Professors —_______— and Bigelow 
(b) Embryology and Metamorphosis. 


2 lectures. Professor = 


TAXONOMY. Each student must bring to the class a collection of the group 
of insects on which he desires to work, and may devote the greater portion 
of his time to a study of this group. 


2 lectures and 4 laboratory hours Professor Bigelow 


INSECT PHYSIOLOGY 


2 lectures and 4 laboratory hours. Professor McFarlane 


63.* ECOLOGY 


64. 


65. 


67. 


68. 


2 lectures, first term. Professor — 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 
(a) Principles of Insect Control 


2 lectures supplemented by colloquia. Professor Morrison 


(b) Problems of Insect Control. Professor Morrison 


MEDICAL AND VETERINARY ENTOMOLOGY 


2 lectures, 3 laboratory hours per week for 1 term. A more extensive 
course may be arranged for students interested primarily in this subject. 


Professonais a Se 
SEMINAR 
One and one-half hours weekly. Professor —_.___ ____ and Staff 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENTOMOLOGY 
Weekly lecture and discussion, first term. Professor 


* This course is also open to advanced undergraduates, 
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M.Sc. REQUIREMENTS 
Candidates for admission must have had (1) satisfactory undergraduate 
training in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology; and (2) at 
least second class standing in the undergraduate courses in entomology 
given at Macdonald College or their equivalent. 

For students who satisfy these conditions the minimum period of study 
is one year, for others two years, one of which is a qualifying year. 

In addition to writing a thesis, the student will take such courses as 
are decided upon in consultation with the chairman of the department and 
his director of research. All students are required to take an active 
part in the seminar. 


Ph.D. REQUIREMENTS 
Students who have taken a high standing in the M.Sc. in Entomology 
at McGill University or its equivalent, may proceed to the Ph.D. degree 
in two additional years. Qualified students holding a B.Sc. degree may 
register directly for the Ph.D., but before being allowed to enter the 
Second year such students must pass a searching oral examination to 
determine their fitness to proceed. 

It is strongly recommended, and may be required, that the Ph.D. 
candidate should spend one of the three years of full-time study at an 
approved university, or research institution, other than McGill. 

The student is also required to spend the equivalent of two summer 
seasons in research work at a government laboratory or other approved 
research institution. 


Research facilities are available within the fields covered by the courses 
listed. Candidates with special problems should consult the Chairman of 


the department before making formal application. As 


DEPARTMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


Professors RONALD V. CHRISTIE, Chairman 
E. S. Mitts 
Associate Professors E. H. BENSLEY 


D. G. CAMERON 

M. M. HorrMan 
BRAM ROSE 

ELEANOR H. VENNING 


Assistant Professors Joun C, BEcK 
L. G. JOHNSON 

K. R. MACKENZIE 

A. SEHON 


Lecturer W. S. BauLpb 
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COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF M.Sc. or Ph.D. 


61. SEMINAR. 1 hour weekly throughout the session (to be registered for as 
Investigative Medicine 61). 


62. ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY (to be registered for as Biochemistry 62). 
2 hours weekly throughout the session. 


63. ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY (to be registered for as Biochemistry 63). 
2 hours weekly throughout the session. 
Courses 62 and 63 are given in alternate years. 
Course 63 will be given in 1957-58. 


64. CLINICAL ENDOCRINOLOGY (to be registered for as Investigative Medicine 
64). 1 hour weekly throughout the session. 


See eS ere 


65. PHYSIOPATHOLOGY. 1 hour weekly throughout the session. 


66. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF CLINICAL INVESTIGATION (to be registered 
for as Investigative Medicine 66). 


67. NEWER LABORATORY METHODS (to be registered for as Investigative 
Medicine 67). 2 hours weekly half session. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 
The Department offers courses leading to the degrees of M.Sc. and 
Ph.D. in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research and provides 


research facilities for these students or for other persons proceeding to 
graduate degrees, diplomas or for other qualified individuals. 
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The courses and the direction of research in this department are given 
in close collaboration with the Department of Investigative Medicine 
and members of either department give lectures and direct the research 
of graduate students registered in the other. 


Students may work either in the University Clinic Montreal General 
Hospital, University Clinic Royal Victoria Hospital or in the Depart- 
ment of Investigative Medicine depending on the type of work done 
(clinical or laboratory) or upon the individual directing the research. 


=z esa 


Students holding either the M.D. or the B.Sc. degree or its equivalent 
may enter the department provided that their standing is acceptable. 


bay 
DEPARTMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL SURGERY CF) (F 


Professors P. G. Rowe, Chairman 
D. R. WEBSTER ' 


The Experimental Surgical Laboratories provide facilities for graduate 
research. 
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MASTER OF SCIENCE 


A. Prerequisites—A candidate for the degree of Master of Science in 
Surgery must possess an M.D. degree together with a better than average 
academic record. His previous interest and experience in investigative 
work is taken into consideration in the selection of such a candidate. 


B. Requirements—The major part of the student’s time shall be devoted 
to research in some special field of investigative work. A thesis covering 
this subject, judged chiefly upon its original quality, shall be the prime 
requisite for his degree. 

In addition, the student shall be required to attend certain courses of 
graduate instruction in the basic sciences which will be chosen, when 
possible, in association with his individual research problem. His work 
in these courses must satisfy the instructors concerned, by whatever form 
of examination may be deemed necessary by them. 

For the purpose of supervising and directing the student’s research. 
conferences are held frequently within the department. Such technical 
assistance as may not be available locally is sought elsewhere for the 
benefit of the student. 


DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH 


Professor J. E. L. Launay, Chairman 
Associate Professor Mme, P. L. LARIVIERE 
Assistant Professors MLLE. YVONNE CHAMPIGNEUL 


Louls D’HAUTESERVE 
Mite. M, TH. REVERCHON 
Anpré A. RIGAULT 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


LA FONTAINE 
1 hour. Professor Champigneul 


LA CRITIQUE LITTERAIRE (Histoire et Méthodes) 


2 hours. Professor Launay 
PASCAL 
1 hour. Professor Lariviére 


EXERCICES PRATIQUES (Colloquia) 
1 hour. Staff 


LA POESIE SYMBOLISTE 
1 hour, Professor Reverchon 
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65. COURS DE TRADUCTION AVANCEE 
2 hours. Professor Launay 


#42. LA LITTERATURE ET LES IDGES SOCIALES AU 19e SIECLE 
3 hours, Professor d' Hauteserve 


(Given in 1958-59.) 


*44a. HISTOIRE DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE 
1 hour. Professor d’ Hauteserve 


*44b. FRENCH STYLISTICS 
2 hours. Professor Launay 


*45. HISTOIRE DU ROMAN EN FRANCE 
3 hours. Professor Launay 
(Given in 1958-59.) 


*46. HISTOIRE DE LA POESIE LYRIQUE EN FRANCE 
3 hours. Professor Lariviere 


*47. LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE 
3 hours. Professor Lariviére 
(Given in 1958-59.) 


*48. ADVANCED PHONETICS 
2 hours. Professor Rigault 


Candidates for the Master's degree in French will take courses 60, 61, 
62, 64, 65, and one course in the Department of English selected in 
consultation with the Chairman of the French Department. 


The M.A. thesis must be written in French. 


Students cannot normally obtain an M.A. in less than two years (one 
year for prerequisite courses, one year for research and writing of thesis). 
Students from other Provinces and States where the opportunities of 
speaking French are small may be required to take a Qualifying Year 
of studies before they are accepted by the Faculty as Graduate Students. 
During this Qualifying Year students are required to take at least two 
full undergraduate honours courses (which they must pass with second- 
class standing) and such other subsidiary courses (phonetics and trans- 
lation) as the Department may direct. In certain cases students accepted 
for the Qualifying Year only may be advanced to full graduate standing 
at the end of the first term of the winter session if they have shown 
sufficient promise and ability in their first three months of work. 


*These are also Honours Courses in the Faculty of Arts and Science. 
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Students from other universities applying for admission to the Graduate 
Faculty as French specialists must hold a B.A. degree with at least good 
second-class standing in French, or the equivalent. This must include 
an ability to speak French fluently, and a sound knowledge of French 
literature from 1600 to 1940. Whenever possible an interview will be 
arranged prior to admission to graduate standing. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE TAKEN IN 
THE FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


1. All work carried on towards an M.A. degree in the French Summer 
School is under the control and supervision of the Department of French 
in the Faculty of Graduate Studies of the University. 


2. Requirements for the Master’s degree: 


(a) The student must hold the degree of B.A. from McGill University 
or from another institution of recognized standing, with at least second 
class honours in French, or the equivalent of second class honours in 
French as granted by McGill University—which must include an ability 
to speak French fluently, and a sound knowledge of French literature 
from 1600 to 1940. 


(b) A student qualified as in 2 (a), must complete four sessions in the 
Advanced Section of the French Summer School with at least second class 
standing in the final examinations of each session. 


(c) The student must prepare and present a thesis, written in French, 
which must be in some measure a contribution to knowledge. Its prep- 
aration is carried out under the direction of the French Department. 


3. Students applying for admission to the Advanced Section of the 
Summer School, with the intention of proceeding towards the M.A. degree, 
should, as soon as possible, have a transcript of their academic record 
sent for appraisal to the Director of the School. 


Students whose record is considered the equivalent of the B.A. degree 
with at least second class honours in French as granted by McGill Uni- 
versity will be notified of their eligibility for future admission to the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies of the University. At the end of their second 
session they will apply for admission to the Faculty as candidates for the 
M.A. degree, provided they have completed the course requirements for the 
first two sessions, but they will not register in the Graduate Faculty until 
the end of the fourth session; they must then register with the Dean as non- 
resident students, pending completion of the required thesis. (See also 
Section 18 of the General Faculty regulations, page 2618.) 
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Students who hold a B.A. degree but whose record is not considered 
the equivalent of the McGill B.A. with at least second class honours in 
French, may be allowed to make up the deficiency by taking more courses 
during their third and fourth summer sessions. They will also be admitted 
to the Graduate Faculty at the end of the second summer session, pro- 
vided that they have obtained at least a high second class standing in 
the courses of the first two summer sessions. 


4. In the case of students of honours standing, the first summer session 
consists of five courses, the second of four courses, the third of three 
courses, and the fourth of two courses, each course consisting of three 
lectures per week. The decreasing number of courses through the four 
sessions enables the student to devote more time to the preparation of 
his thesis, which must begin in the third session at latest. Each student 
works under the guidance of a director of research who is a member of 
the French Summer School staff. The only listed course which may be 
taken for credit in more than one session is No. 31 Advanced Composition 
(see below). 


Students may be required to take certain courses which are changed 
from year to year, and in any case: 


30(a) and 30(b). FRENCH STYLISTICS. Students are advised to take this course 


31. 


during their second and third sessions. 


ADVANCED COMPOSITION. A minimum mark of 65% must be obtained in 
the final examination of this course, irrespective of the final average for 
the set of courses taken during the session. The course must be repeated 
until this requirement has been met. As its material is varied each year, 
it can be taken a second summer for credit. If taken more than twice, 
it must then be carried as an extra course. 


5. With the approval of the Graduate Faculty, one of the summer ses- 
sions, except the first, may be replaced by equivalent work in France or 
at another French Summer School. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Candidates for this degree will not be accepted until further notice. 


DEPARTMENT OF GENETICS 


In Montreal 
Professor J. W. Boyes, Chairman 
Associate Professor F, C. FRASER 
Assistant Professors E. R. BoorHroyp 


G. I. PauL 
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Assistant Professor and 
Research Fellow J. D. MEetTRAKos 


Research Fellow S. F. Fytes 


At Macdonald College 


Assistant Professors G. E. BRADFORD 
R. I. BRAWN 
W. F. GRANT 
Research Associate Bronys PoviLalrtis 


Students in the following categories will normally be accepted for graduate 
studies in this Department: 


1. Honours graduates in either Botany or Zoology at McGill who have 
completed at least one full course in Genetics and one full course in the 
non-honours subject of either Botany or Zoology. 


2. Graduates of McGill who have taken a continuation in Genetics plus 
a minimum of two full courses in each of Zoology and Botany, who have 
an average standing of over 65%. 


3. Students from other Universities or Agricultural Colleges who have 
records approximately equivalent to those of any of the above categories. 


4. Students who have completed the General Honours Course in Bio- 
logical Subjects with standing acceptable to this Department. 


5. Students who have completed the Honours Course in Genetics. 


Other students who have fulfilled part of the above requirements or 
have a sound knowledge of General Biology plus other special qualifica- 
tions will normally be required to spend a qualifying session on an 
approved programme of studies. 


The Department will welcome students from other fields of Biological 
Science or from Agricultural Institutions who are interested in familiariz- 
ing themselves with the significance of hereditary variables in their 
particular fields of interest. 


With the co-operation of the Department of Botany and the Faculty 
of Agriculture adequate laboratory, greenhouse, field, and library facilities 
are available for research in Plant or Animal Genetics and Cytology. 
With the cooperation of the Department of Pediatrics and the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital, facilities are provided for training in Human 
Genetics. 
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RSES FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


CYTOLOGY (Half course) 
First term: 2 hours and a 3-hour laboratory period. Professor Boothroyd 


DEVELOPMENTAL GENETICS (Half course) 
Second term: 3 hours, Professor Fraser 
MICROBIAL GENETICS (Half course). An analysis of recent progress in 


the genetics of microorganisms such as viruses, bacteria, yeasts, paramecia, 

algae, fungi, etc. 

Second term: 3 hours. Professor Grant 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 


ADVANCED CYTOGENETICS (Half course) 


Second term: 3 hours. Professors Grant and Boothroyd 


BIOMETRY (Full course). Applications of statistics to research problems 
in biology. 
2 hours lectures and 3 hours of computation. Professor Paul 


GENETIC INTERPRETATION OF THE MECHANICS OF EVOLUTION (Half course) 
First term: 3 hours. Professor Boyes 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 


POPULATION GENETICS (Half course). The rules governing the establish- 
ment of genetic equilibrium and the application of these rules to the 
study of evolution, Emphasis on human genetic studies. 

Second term: 3 hours. Professor Paul 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 


THE GENETICS OF MAN (Half course). Principles of heredity and special 
techniques as applied to the study of man’s genetic diversity will be 
considered at an advanced level. 


First term: 3 hours. Dr. Metrakos 


DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS (Half course). General principles of experimenta- 
tion, and designs appropriate to a wide variety of problems. Completely 
randomized, randomized blocks and Latin square designs: their purposes, 
design and analysis. Factorial experimentation, interaction, confounding, 
randomization and error terms. Complex experiments and an elementary 
treatment of incomplete block designs. Concomitant tHieasurements, 
sensitivity and control of error variation. Examples drawn from biology. 
First term; 2 hours and 3 hours laboratory (arranged). Professor Paul 
Prerequisite: Genetics 44 or the equivalent. 


Text: Fisher: The Design of Experiments (Oliver and Boyd). 


GENETICS 
_— eee 


) 51. sEMINAR. Weekly reports by students and staff on current researches in 
Cytology and Genetics. 


Courses in other Biological Sciences at McGill and courses in Plant 
Breeding or Animal Breeding at Macdonald College may be required when 
it is desirable to extend the student’s general background or experience 
for a particular problem. 


COURSES GIVEN AT MACDONALD COLLEGE 
62a. cyroLoGy (Half course). The protoplasmic organization of the cell. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 1st term. Professor Grant 


Prerequisite: Genetics 30 and 300. 


62b. CyTOGENETICs (Half course). Considerations of genetical and cytological 
problems in self-incompatibility, linkage, polyploidy, interspecific and 
intergeneric hybridization, nullisomics, monosomics, etc. 


3 lects. per wk., 2nd term: Professor Grant 


Prerequisite: Genetics 30, 300 and 62a. 


64b, STATISTICAL METHODS IN GENETICS (Half course). A presentation and 
discussion of statistical methods of analysing genetic changes in 
populations of domestic animals and plants, with particular reference to 
pedigrees, heterosis, selection, etc. 


3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Paul 


Prerequisite: Genetics 30 and 300. 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Course 51 and four other courses from the above are required for the 
Master’s degree in addition to a thesis on a research problem, 


A sound knowledge of General Biology is prerequisite. 


The research problem may be in Genetics, Cytology or Cytogenetics. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Only candidates who have shown indications of distinct research ability 
will be permitted to register for the Ph.D degree. Course 51 must be 
taken in each year. See general regulations for further requirements. 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


Professor F. K. HARE, Chairman 
Associate Professors J. B. Birp 
B. ZABORSKI 

Assistant Professors R. N. DRuMMOND 
Trb. His 

J. L. Ives 


G. C. MERRILL 
W. F. SUMMERS 


Research Associate, Arctic S. ORVIG 
Meteorology Research Group 


Honorary Lecturer G. JACOBSEN 


“Ss = rer 


The Geography Department offers the degrees of M.A., M.Sc. and 
Ph.D. in Geography, and (in special circumstances) the M.Sc. and 
Ph.D. degrees for work in Meteorology. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


The following candidates will be eligible to proceed to the degree after 
one resident session at McGill: 


St a os oe 


(1) students holding the Honours B.A. of McGill University in 
Geography; 


(2) students from other universities having Bachelor’s degrees with a 
comparable specialization in Geography, together with the important 
cognate subjects. 


aa 


Other candidates with degrees in Geography at McGill and other uni- 
versities may proceed to the degree after one resident session, if, in the 
opinion of the Chairman, they can make good the deficiencies in under- 
graduate training in that session, or at the Geography Summer School. 
These candidates will not, however, be eligible to submit their theses 
for the May Convocation in that session. 


as = 


b Students with primary undergraduate specialization in a cognate field 

may, in certain circumstances, register for the M.A. degree in Geography, 
but will in general be required to register for a qualifying year, and will 
not be able to submit their theses until the end of the second resident 
year. 


Candidates must 


(1) pass written (and in some cases oral) examinations in two of the 
graduate courses listed below; 


(2) attend such courses in Geography or cognate subjects as the 
Chairman and the student’s director of research think fit; 
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(3) submit a thesis in the fields of Human Geography, or in those parts 


of Geography having a significant bearing on settlement, including 
planning; 


(4) comply with the general field-work requirement (see below). 
The quality of the thesis will determine the final standing of the student. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The following candidates will be eligible to proceed to the degree after 
one resident session at McGill: 


(1) students holding the Honours B.Sc. of McGill University in 
Geography; 


(2) students from other universities having Bachelor’s degrees with a 
comparable specialization in Geography, together with the important 
cognate subjects. 


Other candidates with degrees in Geography from McGill and other 
universities may proceed to the degree after one resident session, if, in 
the opinion of the Chairman, they can make good the deficiences in 
undergraduate training in that session, or at the Geography Summer 
School. These candidates will not, however, be eligible to submit their 
theses for the May Convocation in that session. 

Students with primary undergraduate specialization in a cognate field 
may, in certain circumstances, register for the M.Sc. degree in Geography, 
but will in general be required to register for a qualifying year, and will 
not be able to submit their theses until the end of the second resident 
year, 

Candidates must 


(1) pass written examinations in two of the graduate courses listed 
below: 


(2) attend such courses in Geography or cognate subjects as the Chair- 
man and the student’s director of research think fit; 


(3) submit a thesis in the fields of Physical Geography, or Cartography; 
(4) comply with the general field-work requirement (see below). 


The quality of the thesis will determine the final standing of the student. 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN METEOROLOGY 


A limited number of students who have adequate training in Mathe- 
matics and Physics, and who have access to facilities for research in 
Meteorology, may be accepted as candidates for the Master of Science 
degree in that ‘subject. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE 


Students who have attained high standing in the Master’s degrees in 
Geography at McGill University, or have equivalent qualifications, 
may be permitted to proceed to the Ph.D. in two further years. In 
certain circumstances a student may be allowed to register for the 
Ph.D. without having first taken the Master’s degree. Students are 
advised that in field subjects at least two summers of field work will 
normally be required. 


Except in special circumstances the Department will restrict admission 
to the Ph.D. course to students prepared to work in one or other of the 
following fields: the physical and regional geography of North America; 
Europe and the Arctic; historical geography and the history of 
geographical discovery of North America; climatology and meteorology; 


glaciology; certain aspects of tropical geography. 


A broad familiarity with the entire field of geography will be assumed 
in all students who register for the Ph.D. In their preliminary examina- 
tions, they must show professional competence, and will be judged as 
to their familiarity with the literature, methods, and organization of 
modern geography. 


Candidates must 


(1) remedy any deficiencies in their formal course-work in Geography 
to the Master’s level, and must also ensure that they have adequate 
training in the important cognate subjects; 


(2) submit themselves for written (and in some cases oral) examinations 
in five broad fields. These preliminary examinations must be chosen 
as follows: two (known as Geography 71 and 72) from physcial geography, 
advanced physiography, advanced climatology, and cartography; two 

s th 4 : 
(known as Geography 73 and 74) from human geography, economic 
geography, political geography, historical geography, history of geograph- 
ical thought and regional theory; one (known as Geography 75) on 
a major region of the earth (viz., North America, Europe, etc.); 


(3) submit a thesis in one of the fields listed above; and 
(4) comply with the general field-work requirement (see below). 


To comply with requirements (1) and (2) above, the candidate may take 
any of the graduate or undergraduate courses offered by the Department. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE IN METEOROLOGY 


In special cases, students who possess adequate qualifications in 
meteorology may register for the Ph.D. in that subject. Such students 
will normally carry out their work in the Departments of Physics or 
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Geography. The ordinary requirements of the Ph.D. degree will apply. 
Enquiries concerning this degree should be addressed to the Chairman of 
the Geography Department. 


GRADUATE COURSES OR SEMINARS 


(all courses one meeting weekly) 


60 and 61. Special graduate courses given at Knob Lake Research Station. 


62. 


63a. 


63b. 


64. 


65. 


Professor Ives 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF A SELECTED AREA IN NORTH AMERICA 


The nature of historical geography and its development in recent years, 
The principles of historical geography are applied to a study of cultural 
landscape evolution in a restricted area of eastern Canada or United 
States. 

Professor Bird 


CLIMATIC CHANGE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE POSTGLACIAL 
EPOCH (Half course). 


The concept of normal climate. The Pleistocene aberrations; glacial 
and pluvial climates and the interglacials, Post-glacial sequences in 
North America and Europe; the thermal maximum. The recent climatic 
fluctuations. Causes of climatic change. 


First term. Professor Hare 


PHYSICAL CLIMATOLOGY (Half course). 


The energy and moisture balance of the atmosphere with particular 
reference to the layers very close to the ground. 


Second term. Dr. Orvig 


DYNAMIC CLIMATOLOGY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE POLAR 
CLIMATES, , 


Dynamic climatology as the empirical study of the general atmospheric 
circulation. Regional circulation over polar regions. Techniques of 
analysis. 

Professor Hare 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF A SELECT AREA OF NORTH AMERICA 


An analysis of the evolution of the physical landscape of a small area in 
North America. The course makes considerable use of topographic maps 
and air photographs and requires the student to apply physiographic 
theory to actual areas. 

Professor Bird 
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68. 


69. 


CARTOGRAPHY, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO SPECIAL PURPOSE 
MAPS 

Survey of modern topographical maps of leading countries. Study of 
features and phenomena of physical and human geography on topo- 
graphical maps of several countries. Comparison and appreciation 


of maps. 
Professor Zaborskt 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE ARCTIC 

A study of Northern Lands with particular reference to Arctic Canada. 
Equal time will be devoted to the physical evolution and special char- 
acteristics of northern areas; and to the human response to the environ- 


ment and recent economic development. 
Professor Bird 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF A SELECTED AREA 


An advanced course designed to illustrate the processes of regional study. 
The Staff 


METHODS OF GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH 

A review by the staff of the accepted methods of research in geographical 
problems, in both physical and human fields. Emphasis will be laid upon 
inadequacies in the existing methodology. The approach will be practical, 
and will require the presentation of formal research papers for criticism 
and discussion. 


The Staff 


71-75. PH.D. PRELIMINARIES (see above). 


FIELD WORK REQUIREMENT 


The Geography Department normally holds either an annual field trip 
immediately before the beginning of the session, to an area of geographical 
interest in either Eastern Canada or the Northeastern United States, 
or a series of local field excursions during the fall term. All students in 
residence will participate in these field studies. 


McGILL SUBARCTIC RESEARCH LABORATORY 


This laboratory (under the resident direction of Professor J. D. Ives) 
ss at Knob Lake (Schefferville), in the heart of Labrador-Ungava. 
Facilities exist for research in most aspects of physical geography, and 
there is a resident staff of five research assistants. Extensive summer 
field programmes are arranged. Two graduate courses (Geography 60 
and 61) are offered. All enquiries should be addressed to the Chairman, 
Geography Department. 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors T. H. CiarkK, Chairman 
J. E. Git 
E. H. KRANCK 


Associate Professors J. E. RmppELL 
J. E. STEVENSON 


Assistant Professors J. A. ELson 
V. A. SAULL 

C. W. STEARN 

Research Associates M. J. RicKarD 


G. R. WEBBER 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Entrance to graduate work in Geological Sciences may be through the 
course in Mining Engineering (B.Eng. with good second class standing) 
or through the honours course in Geological Sciences (B.Sc., honours 
Geology). 
Students who have not passed courses in Surveying, Calculus, Elec- 
a tricity and Magnetism (or Advanced General Physics), Geophysics, 
Physical Chemistry, and Chemical Analysis must do so before being 
eligible for an advanced degree. They must also present evidence of 
having done satisfactory field work under competent direction for at least 
one summer. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 
AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Science who have not satisfactorily 
completed courses equivalent to the undergraduate courses listed below 
must make up any deficiency and, in addition, take graduate courses 
A, B, E, and one other as advised. The thesis must conform to the 
general regulations. (For the degree of M.Sc.(Applied) see below on 
page 2694.) 

Courses for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy will be selected from 
the list of graduate courses according to the student’s particular interest, 
on the advice of his director of research. The thesis must conform to 
the general regulations. 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 

231c, FIELD GEOLOGY (Fac. Eng. 1165). Surface and underground geological 
field survey methods. Preparation of geological maps, sections, models, 
and reports from field notes, diagrams, aerial photographs, etc. 
Two-week field school in May. Professor Riddell 
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Prerequisites: Geology 121, 221, Surveying 324 and 352, Mining 761. 


References: Lahee, Field Geology (McGraw-Hill) 5th edition; 
McKinstry, Mining Geology (Prentice-Hall). 


232b. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY (Fac. Eng. 1166). A systematic survey of 
rock structures, their origins and practical importance. Laboratory periods 
will be devoted to practical problems. 


Second term: 2 hours and 1 laboratory period. Professor Riddell 
Prerequisites: Geology 121, 221. 
Reference: Billings, Structural Geology (Prentice-Hall) 2nd edition. 


331a. OPTICAL MINERALOGY. Topics covered in the lectures include refraction 
and double refraction, polarization of light, and the nature of and reason 
for the various optical characters exhibited by crystals. The laboratory 
course gives practice in the determinations of these characters, using the 
polarizing microscope. 
First term: 2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory. Professor Stevenson 

Prerequisites: Geology 121, 221. 

Refertnces: Larsen and Berman, Microscopic Determination of Non- 
opaque Minerals, 1934, Bull. 848 U.S. Geol. Surv.; Wahlstrom, Optical 
Crystallography (Wiley, 1951); Winchell, Elements of Optical Mineralogy, 
Part I (Wiley, 1937). 


332a. PETROLOGY (Fac. Eng. 1144). The common igneous, sedimentary, 
and metamorphic rocks are described and their modes of occurrence 
discussed. In the laboratory, the student learns to identify such rocks 
by methods used in the field. 


First term: 2 hours and 1 laboratory period. Professor Kranck 
Prerequisites: Geology 121, 221. 


Textbook: Tyrrell, The Principles of Petrology, 1949, 


333b. PETROGRAPHY (Fac. Eng. 1148). The examination and identification 
of rock minerals and rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. 
Second term: 2 hours and 1 laboratory period. Professor Kranck 
Prerequisite: Geology 332a. 
Textlook: Rogers and Kerr, Optical Mineralogy or E. E. Wahlstrom, 
Petrographic Mineralogy, 1955; Williams, Turner, Gilbert, Petrography 
1954, 
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341b. PALEONTOLOGY. The development of ideas concerning the origin of 
fossils. Kinds of fossils; collecting, preparation, and naming of fossils. 
Brief survey of systematic paleontology, following the standard biological 
classifications, with emphasis on fossil animals. The stratigraphic and 
economic importance of paleontology. The influence of paleontology 
upon the doctrine of evolution. 


This course may be omitted as a requirement for some M.Sc. students. 
Second term: 2 lectures and 2 hours laboratory and 1 full day’s field 


work in April. Professor Clark 


Prerequisite: Geology 121 or Biology 100. 


342a. GEOMORPHOLOGY. A study of the surface features of the earth, their 
origins, changing aspects, and influence on human activities. Special 
attention is given to the significance of various land forms in relation 
to soils, bedrock, and rock structure and the distribution of natural 
resources. Maps and photographs provide illustrations. 


First term: 2 lectures and 1 laboratory period. Professor Elson 
Prerequisite: Geology 121. 


Textbook: Thornbury, Principles of Geomorphology (Wiley). 


343a, STRATIGRAPHY. The principles of sedimentation. Weathering; sources 
and -origin of sedimentary rocks; significance of their textures and 
structures. The structural relationship of strata; areal distribution of 
sedimentary rocks. Reference is made throughout the course to matters 
of economic importance. 
First term: 2 hours, 2 hours laboratory, and 2 full days of field work during 
October. Professor Clark 
Prerequisite: Geology 121, 221. 
Textbooks: Twenhofel, Principles of Sedimentation, 2nd ed., 1950; 
Pettijohn, Sedimentary Rocks (Harper). 


344b. MINERALOGRAPHY. Identification of ore minerals in polished sections 
by means of the reflecting microscope; interpretation of their textural 
relationships and paragenesis. 


This course may be omitted as a requirement for some M.Sc. students. 
Second term: 2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory. Professor Stevenson 


Prerequisites: 331a or permission of instructor. 


Texts: Short, Microscopic Determination of the Ore Minerals, U.S. 
Geological Survey Bulletin 914, 1940; Uytenbogaardt, Tables for Identi- 
fication of Ore Minerals, 1951 (Princeton University Press). 
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345b. CORRELATION. Stratigraphic terminology. Correlation by lithological 


441, 


means: facies changes, sub-surface geophysical methods, etc. Correlation 
by fossils, micropaleontologic methods, facies faunas, paleontologic 
limitations. Paleogeography and paleogeology. Throughout the course 
special consideration will be given to correlation as developed by the 
petroleum geologist. 
Second term: 2 lectures, 2 hours laboratory, and 2 days field work during 
April or May. Professor Stearn 
Prerequisite: Geology 121, 233b, 343a. 
Text: Krumbein and Sloss, Stratigraphy and Sedimentation (Freeman). 


ORE DEposits (Fac. Eng. 1182). Nature, origin, mode of occurrence, 
and classification of deposits of metallic and of important non-metallic 
minerals; typical occurrences; geographical distribution. 


2 lectures and 1 laboratory period. Professor Gill 
Prerequisites: Geology 231c, 232b, 332a. 
Text: Bateman, Economic Mineral Deposits (Wiley). 


443b. EARTH PHysiIcs (Half course). Physical properties of the earth and 


444, 


the processes associated with its existence, as inferred from astronomy, 
geodesy, seismology, geology, meteorology, terrestrial magnetic and 
thermal effects, geochemistry, etc. Hypotheses and theories based upon 
or explaining the above. Critical evaluation of these hypotheses and 
theories. 

Second term: 3 lectures per week, one of which may be replaced by a 
conference. Professor Saull 

Prerequisites: Geology 121, Physics 47a. 


GEOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA (Fac, Eng. 1180). The first part of the 
course will deal with the physical development of North America, period 
by period, and the attendant evolution of life. The second part will 
review the relationship of the natural resources to the major geological 
units. 

2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period per week. 


Professors Elson, Riddell and Stearn 

Prerequisites: Geology 231c, 232b, 332a, 333b. 
Texts: Dunbar, Historical Geology (Wiley, 1949); Geology and Eco- 
nomic Minerals of Canada (Geological Survey of Canada, 3rd. ed., 1947). 


GRADUATE COURSES 


A. 


STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY 
2 hours per week and assigned problems. Professor Gill 
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GEOLOGICAL COLLOQUIUM 
This course must be taken by all graduate students in Geology in the 
First and Second years. Professors Saull and Stearn 


APPLIED GEOCHEMISTRY 
2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week. Professor Riddell 


MINERAL EXPLORATION PROBLEMS 
1 lecture and 2 hours laboratory per week. Professor Riddell 


PETROLOGY AND PETROGRAPHY 
3 hours and laboratory. Professor Kranck 


Textbooks: Bowen, Evolution of Igneous Rocks (Princeton University 
Press); Barth, Theoretical Petrology (Wiley); Turner and Verhoogen, 
Igneous and Metamorphic Petrology (McGraw-Hill). 


GEOLOGY OF PETROLEUM 
1 lecture and 1 hour seminar per week. Professors Clark and Stearn 


MINE PETROGRAPHY 
1 lecture and 3 hours laboratory per week. Professor Kranck 


GEOLOGY AND PROBLEMS OF THE PRE-CAMBRIAN 
1 hour seminar per week and assigned problems. Professor Gill 


FIELD METHODS AND PROBLEMS 
1 hour seminar with assigned problems. Professor Riddell 


ADVANCED PETROLOGY AND PETROGRAPHY 
Seminar and at least 9 hours laboratory work per week. 


Hours to be arranged. Professor Kranck 


ADVANCED MINERALOGY 
3 hours seminar and laboratory per week. Professor Stevenson 


ADVANCED STRATIGRAPHY 


Hours to be arranged. Professors Clark and Stearn 
PHYSIOGRAPHY 
Seminar 2 hours. Professor Elson 


ADVANCED PALEONTOLOGY 
Hours to be arranged. Professor Clark 
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ADVANCED ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 
2 hours seminar per week and assigned problems. Professor Gill 


ADVANCED STRUCTURAL AND DYNAMICAL GEOLOGY 


At least 2 hours seminar per week. 
GEOCHEMISTRY 

2 lectures, and one laboratory period per week. Professor Saull 
SEDIMENTARY PETROGRAPHY 

Seminar, hours to be arranged. Professor Stearn 
GLACIAL AND PLEISTOCENE GEOLOGY 


2 lectures and assignments per week. Professor Elson 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE (APPLIED) 


The general aim of this two-year course is to train students capable 
of planning and carrying out effective exploration for mineral deposits, 
and of valuing mineral deposits in various stages of development and 
production. Such students must be provided with: 


(1) a sound theoretical and practical background in the use of modern 
techniques of exploration, 


(2) additional information on the economic and technical considera- 
tions which distinguish ore bodies from other mineral deposits, 


(3) some insight into the legal and financial aspects of mineral explor- 
ation. 


During the First year Geology graduates and Mining graduates will 
take different courses, the result being to bring both groups to a common 
level. In the Second year, with one minor exception, the work will be 
the same for the two groups. 


Honours Geology Graduates—First Year 


Geology A (Structural Geology) 

Geology B (Geological Colloquium) 

Geology J (Field Methods and Problems) 
Mining 762 (Mining Engineering) 

Mining 768 (Mineral Dressing) 

Mining 770 (Ore Analysis) 

Mining 782 (Mine Design) 

Mining 784 (Mine Finance and Cost Control) 
Physics 23 (Electricity and Magnetism) 
Physics 23L (Electricity and Magnetism, laboratory) 
Physics 24 (Dynamics) 

Physics 25 (Statics and Hydrostatics) 
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Mining Engineering Graduates 


First Year 
Geology 331a (Optical Mineralogy) 
Geology 333b (Petrography) 

Geology 341b (Palaeontology) 

Geology 342a (Geomorphology) 

Geology 343a (Stratigraphy) 

Geology 344b (Mineralography) 

Geology 345b (Correlation) 

Geology A (Structural Geology) 

Geology B (Geological Colloquium) 
Geology J (Field Methods and Problems) 


Common Second Year 


Geology C (Applied Geochemistry) 

Geology D (Mineral Exploration Problems) 
Geology F (Geology of Petroleum) or 
Geology I (Pre-Cambrian) 

Geology G (Mine Petrography) 

Geology Q (Economic Geology) 

Metallurgy G608 (Metallurgical Economics) 
Physics 71 (Applied Geophysics) 


Geology 341b (Palaeontology) | 
: ee logy duat ly 
Geclogy 34ib (Mineralography) {°° Honours Geology graduates only 


Candidates obtaining this degree with distinction may be accepted as 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree. 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 


Professor H. S. Reiss 


Assistant Professor BERTHA MEYER 


PREREQUISITES 


In order to be admitted to graduate work in German the candidate must 
have a B.A. degree with Honours in German and at least second class 
standing from McGill University, or an equivalent B.A. degree from 
another College or University of recognized standing. 


In estimating the quality and contents of the required undergraduate 
work the following factors must be borne in mind: 


1. The candidate must be able to understand and read German. He 
must be able to'speak it fairly fluently and to write it correctly. Lectures 
and Seminars are conducted in German. The thesis must be written in 
German, under the supervision of the Department. 
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2. Prerequisite literary studies include: 

(a) A survey of German literature from its beginnings to the 20th 
century, with emphasis upon developments since Lessing, supplemented 
by collateral readings (equivalent to two full courses). 

(b) A more detailed study of several special fields. In this respect the 
undergraduate curriculum of McGill University comprises one full course 
in the history of the tragedy (one year), one half course in the German 
lyric, and one half course on Goethe’s Faust. Substitutes for these, if 
found satisfactory, will be honoured by the Department. 

(c) A full course in the Middle High German Language and the read- 
ing of selected passages from Middle High German Literature (one year). 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


10. 


13. 


GOETHE 
1 meeting weekly. pe Pee ate TS 


LESSING 


1 meeting weekly. Professor Meyer 


GERMAN ROMANTICISM 


1 meeting weekly. ) 15 Boi 


GOTHIC AND INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN PHILOLOGY 


1 meeting weekly. SS eee 


FROM NATURALISM TO EXPRESSIONISM 


3 hours weekly. 2 ee 
HISTORY OF THE TRAGEDY IN GERMAN LITERATURE 


2 hours weekly. Eee 

Two courses must be taken: German 61 and either German 62 or 63. 
If not already taken, German 10 or 13 may be substituted for German 
62 or 63. 

If the candidate has never taken the undergraduate course in Middle 
High German Language and Literature or its equivalent, he must make up 
this deficiency. 

A student intending to proceed to the Ph.D. degree in German at 
another university is strongly recommended to take course 64 in addition 
to the two selected. 

Asa rule the candidate is advised not to attempt to complete the course 
work and finish the thesis in one winter session. The best arrangement 
is: Course studies during the winter session, thesis during the summer, 
graduation in the autumn. 
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NOTICE TO CANDIDATES FOR THE Ph.D. DEGREE IN OTHER ARTS OR SCIENCE SUBJECTS 


” Ph.D. candidates who have to pass a reading test in German and who 
have the equivalent of one college year of German may join German 4 
he in the Faculty of Arts and Science. This is a full course, meeting twice 
m a week. At first some time will be devoted to teaching the method of 
al translation, the rest of the time to the actual translation of texts chosen 
if from the various fields of interest. Both the natural sciences and the 
Arts will be represented in the choice of texts. Interested Ph.D. candi- 
ih dates are advised to take this course during the session preceding the year 
i) in which they take their language test, 
The course meets on Monday and Friday at 12 o’clock. 
Required textbook: C. V. Pollard, The Practical Solution to German 
Translation. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
ryt 
Professor H. N. FretpHouse, Chairman 
Associate Professors C. C. BayLey 
a J. I. Coorer 
W.S. REIp 
iy Assistant Professors M. MLapDEnovic 
P. ZAGORIN 


The Honours B.A. in History, which is prerequisite to Graduate work 
if in the subject, may be taken in History alone or in History and another 

subject. When it is taken in History alone, it requires twelve full courses 
a in European, Canadian, British, and U.S. history, taken in a prescribed 
; sequence, together with certain other approved courses, notably in foreign 
languages. It also requires the investigation, continued through two 
years, of a Special Subject which is studied intensively from original 
sources. Graduate students who enter without this qualification may 
find it necessary to make good any deficiency in their preparation and 
the Department is prepared to make this possible. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Candidates both for the M.A. and for the Ph.D. are required to take 
Seminar A, and to take the prescribed examination. 


HISTORICAL METHOD AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
of The members of the Department 
neh 


In addition, the Department is prepared to direct the research of graduate 
students in the following fields: 
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British History: 
(a) English history in the later Middle Ages. (Seminar B) 
(b) English and Scottish History in the XVI Century. (Seminar D) 
(c) English history, 1688-1760. (Seminar F) 
(d) English history, 1870-1914. (Seminar G) 
(e) Certain aspects of English economic history (Seminar E) 


(f) Certain aspects of British foreign policy since 1815. (Seminar K) 


European History: 
(a) The constitutional development of the Holy Roman Empire in 
the XIII century. (Seminar c} 


wee ee ere 


(b) The history of western Europe 1870-1914. (Seminar H) 


(c) Certain aspects of the history of Slavonic Europe (Seminar N) 


Canadian History: 

(a) The social and economic history of Montreal, 1867-1900 
(Seminar L) 

(b) The history of Lower Canada and Quebec in the XIX Century. 
(Seminar J) 

The Redpath Library is well equipped with printed sources for the 
periods and subjects mentioned above, and students pursuing research in 
Canadian History, will be required, as occasion arises, to avail themselves 
' of the manuscript resources of the Dominion Archives at Ottawa and the 
i Provincial Archives at Quebec, and of parochial and other records in 
} Montreal and its vicinity. 
\ 


wee Se ee a 


In the case of the Ph.D. degree, the Department may require candidates 
to spend one year in research at another university or repository of 
| archives. 

The preliminary Ph.D. examination will be replaced by a report from 
the Department on the general work and ability of each candidate and 
by a general examination on the historical background of the subject 
of the thesis; this examination can be taken either at the end of the 
first year or during the gecond, as decided by the director of the can- 
didate’s studies. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy should consult the 

Department as to the selection of the two foreign languages in which 
they propose to be examined, as these must be chosen for their bearing 
| upon the candidate’s special field of research. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 


(Macdonald College} 


Associate Professor H. R. Murray, Chairman 
Assistant Professors JEAN Davip 

C. D. TAPER 
Lecturer P. M. Harney 


Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available for the courses 
listed below and for research. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


A. 


ms 


POMOLOGY 

Lectures and colloquium, 3 hours; laboratory, 3 hours, (2 terms) 
VEGETABLE CROPS 

Lectures and colloquium, 3 hours; laboratory, 3 hours. (2 terms) 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRESERVATION 

Lectures and colloquium, 3 hours; labora tory, 3 hours. (2 terms) 
EXPERIMENTATION. (See Course 60—Department of Agronomy) 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. (See Course 61—Department of Botany) 


ADVANCED GENETICS AND CYTOLOGY. (See Course 43b—Department of 
Genetics) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


1. A candidate must select either course A or course B or course C, 
If he selects A or B he must take in addition Agronomy 60 (Experimenta- 
tion) and at least one further course such as Botany 61 (Plant Physiology) 
or Genetics 43b (Advanced Genetics and Cytogenetics). If he selects 
course C he must take in addition Botany 61 (Plant Physiology), Bac- 
teriology 34 (Food Microbiology), and either Chemistry 451 (Chemistry 
of Foods and Feeding Stuffs) or Chemistry 452 (Advanced Food Analysis), 


2. The research problem must be approved by the Departments involved, 
each candidate being jointly responsible to the Department of 
Horticulture and to some other Department, such as Botany, Genetics, 
or Plant Pathology, approved by the Faculty for his case. 


3. The candidate must spend one summer in the Department before or 


during the course, or have its equivalent at some other approved insti- 
tution. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INVESTIGATIVE MEDICINE 


Professor J. S. L. BROWNE, Chairman 


Lecturers INGE DYRENFURTH 
C. J. P. Grroup 
N. KALANT 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF M.Sc. or Ph.D. 


61. 
62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


Seminar 1 hour weekly throughout the session. 
ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY 

(to be registered for as Biochemistry 62). 

2 hours weekly throughout the session. 

ADVANCED ENDOCRINOLOGY 

(to be registered for as Biochemistry 63). 

2 hours weekly throughout the session. 

Courses 62 and 63 are given in alternate years. 
Course 63 will be given in 1957-58. 

CLINICAL ENDOCRINOLOGY 

1 hour weekly throughout the session. 
PHYSIOPATHOLOGY 

(to be registered for as Experimental Medicine 65). 
1 hour weekly throughout the session. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF CLINICAL INVESTIGATION 
1 hour weekly throughout the session. 

NEWER LABORATORY METHODS 


2 hours weekly half session. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Department offers courses leading to the degrees of M.Sc. and Ph.D. 
in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research and provides research 
facilities for these students or for other persons proceeding to graduate 
degrees, diplomas or for other qualified individuals. 

The courses and the direction of research in this department are given 
in close collaboration with the Department of Experimental Medicine 
and members of either department give lectures and direct the research 
of graduate students registered in the other. 

Students may work either in the Medical Building or in one of a number 
of hospitals depending on the type of work done (clinical or laboratory) 
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or upon the individual directing the research. Part of the function of 
the department is the correlation of clinical investigation being done at 
various hospitals. 

Students holding either the M.D. or the B.Sc. degree or its equivalent 
may enter the department provided that their standing is acceptable. 


INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


{A) 


Professor W. C. Smirn, Director of the Institute 
Associate Professors Niyazi BERKES 

FAZLU-R-RAHMAN 
Assistant Professor F. R. C. BAGLEY 
Librarian W. J. Watson 


The Institute offers courses and undertakes to direct research in prepara- 
tion for the M.A. degree in Islamic Studies, as well as conducting research 
at a more advanced level. It is planned that the number of Muslims 
and of Westerners should at all levels be approximately equal. Joint 
participation, both of students and staff, is a feature of the seminars. 
Two years of resident study are normally required for the M.A. 

The Institute gives special emphasis to Islam as a religion, and to 
present-day developments in the Muslim world. Through co-operative 
study, its endeavour is to understand Islam as a contemporary and 
living force. It is concerned also to discover and explore possible avenues 
of mutual understanding between Islam and Christianity. 


Candidates for degrees in Islamic Studies may, with the consent of 
those departments, be permitted or required to take relevant courses 
offered by the Departments of History, Economics and Political Science, 
Philosophy, Comparative Religion, etc. In special cases also these depart- 
ments recognize participation in relevant courses offered by the Institute 
as contributing to their own advanced degrees. Such participation by 
students from other departments is welcomed by the Institute. 

The Institute stresses competence in language. At the M.A. level, one 
Islamic language is required; of Muslim students, one Islamic language 
other than their own. For doctorate work, all students, Muslim and 
Western, must have a reading knowledge of both French and German (for 
access to western scholarship on Islam) and two Islamic languages, of 
which one will normally be Arabic. 


RESEARCH SEMINARS: ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Each year, approximately two research seminars are planned on modern 
developments in Islam in particular areas (such as: the Arab world, 
Turkey, Iran, India and Pakistan, Indonesia). 
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(B) 


1. ISLAMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MODERN ARAB WORLD 

The Wahhabi movement; the Sanusi movement; Jamal al-Din al-Afghani; 
Muhammad ‘Abduh; the Azhar; the modernists; the Ikhwan al-Muslimun. 
The relation between the Islamic and the Arabist factors in modern 
nationalism. 


2 hours. (Not given in 1957-58.) 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECULARISM IN MODERN TURKEY 

An analysis of the transition from Ottoman institutions and ideas to 
those of contemporary Turkey. Beginning with the eighteenth century 
background of the early attempts at reform, attention is given to the 
changes during the Tanzimat, ‘“Young Turk’, and Republican periods, 
as a preparation for an understanding of contemporary problems raised 
by secularization. 

2 hours. Professor Berkes 


3. MODERN TRENDS IN ISLAM IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Islamic developments in India, from the eighteenth century to the 
emergence of Pakistan. 
2 hours. Professor Fazlu-r-Rahman 
Texts: Shah Waliyullah, Hujjat Allah al-Balighah, Tafhimat Ilahiyah, 
Isma‘il Shahid, ‘Abagat; Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Tafsir, Laykcharz ka 
Majmu‘ah; Amir ‘Ali, The Spirit of Islam; Iqbal, Reconstruction, and the 
poetical works; Abu-l-Kalam Azad, Tarjumanu-l-Qur’an; Mawdudi, 
selected writings; Pakistan constitutional documents. 


SEMINARS ON THE HERITAGE OF CLASSICAL ISLAM 
11, HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 


An endeavour to understand and appreciate, and to make intelligible in 
contemporary terms, significant attempts of Muslims at different periods 
in the past to give intellectual expression to their faith. Special reference 
to the Mu‘tazilah (with examination of the concepts ‘orthodox’ and 
‘ynorthodox’), al-Ash‘ari, al-Ghazzali, al-Taftazani. Consideration of 
the role in Islam of such intellectual expression—alongside of, or in 
contradistinction from, other modes of expression: artistic; mystical; 
and, particularly, moral and social (the Law). 


2 hours. Professor Smith and Staff 


12, AL-GHAZZALI 


The historical background. His life. His writings; viewed in relation to 
the context out of which they emerged, and considered also for their 
potential significance for Muslims to-day. 


2 hours. Professor Fazlu-r-Rahman 
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13. THE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF ISLAM—(1) Government and State. 

An introductory consideration of the chief varieties of religious attitude 
to society in general, and to government in particular; their range in 
man’s religious history generally, and recent attempts at systematic 
presentation and analysis. The situation of Islam in this regard, within 
the wider context. A survey of the historical evolution of this Islamic 
view, and of the various patterns and concrete manifestations of Muslim 
political theory and practice through the centuries. This historical 
development will be considered chiefly under these headings: 


(i) The first Islamic Ummah; 


(ii) The classical period of Islamic history: the ‘Abbasi khilafah in 
practice, and the kiulafah idea; 


iii) The rise of “‘sultanism’’ from the time of the Seljuks, and the or- 
J 
ganization of authority in the three great mediaeval Muslim empires, 
Ottoman, Safawi, and Mughul; 


(iv) The rise of modern states and their challenge to Islam: the Turkish 
secular state; the Persian constitutional monarchy; the Arab states 
and their political problems; the Islamic state of Pakistan; Islamic 
state vs. nationalism in Indonesia. 

Professor Berkes 

25. READINGS IN THE CLASSICAL ARABIC PHILOSOPHERS 

A consideration of the development of philosophic thought among the 

Muslims, and its relation to the late Greek background; with special 

reference to Ibn Sina (Avicenna). Some of his writing, especially the 

Kitab al-Najat, or al-Ghazzali’s Tahafut, will be read in Arabic. The role of 

falsafah in classical Islamic culture and thought. 


3 hours, Professor Fazlu-r-Rahman 


COURSES ON ISLAM 


55. ISLAMIC HISTORY: THE CLASSICAL AND MEDIAEVAL PERIODS 


The Arabs to the fall of Baghdad and Granada. The rise and ascendancy 
of the Seljuqs. The Mongols; the Mamluks. The Turkish, Persian, and 
Indian Islamic empires. Islam in Indonesia. 

Professor Bagley 


56, ISLAMIC HISTORY: THE MODERN PERIOD 
The Islamic world in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Professor Bagley 


(These two courses are available in alternate years; the “‘classical and 
mediaeval period” will be given in 1957-58.) 
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57. INTRODUCTION TO ISLAM 


An attempt to present and interpret the faith of Islam in such a way 
as to clarify how it appears both to an outsider and from within. The 
scripture, prophet, institutions, and history of the religion, with particular 
attention to meaning. 


3 hours (Half course). Professor Smith 


58. THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE ISLAMIC WORLD 


Professor Zaborski (Department of Geography) 
3 hours (Half course). 


(D) LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Not all courses are available each year. All language courses are for two 
terms. The elementary courses in each case are five hours per week, and 
do not normally carry graduate credit unless followed by a second year 
in the same language. Other levels are three hours per week. 


es ee ere 


100. ELEMENTARY ARABIC 
101. LOWER INTERMEDIATE ARABIC 


102. HIGHER INTERMEDIATE ARABIC 


=e Se eee oe 


103. ADVANCED ARABIC (ARABIC PHILOSOPHIC OR THEOLOGICAL LITERA- 
TURE) For 1957-58 the same as ISLAMICS 25. 


= 


110, ELEMENTARY TURKISH 

111. LOWER INTERMEDIATE TURKISH 

112. HIGHER INTERMEDIATE TURKISH 

113. ADVANCED TURKISH (TURKISH HISTORICAL LITERATURE) 
120. ELEMENTARY PERSIAN 

121. LOWER INTERMEDIATE PERSIAN 

; 122. HIGHER INTERMEDIATE PERSIAN 

{ 123. ADVANCED PERSIAN (PERSIAN RELIGIOUS POETRY) 
130. ELEMENTARY URDU 

131i. LOWER INTERMEDIATE URDU 

132. HIGHER INTERMEDIATE URDU 

133. ADVANCED URDU 


140, ELEMENTARY MALAY AND INDONESIAN 


oO 
FACULTY OF LAW 


LAW 


Professors W. C. J. Merepitu, Dean 
Louts BaupouIn 

MAXWELL CoHEN 

J. C. Cooper 

C. S. LEMEsurier 

EuGENE PépiIn 


F. R. Scorr 

Associate Professors J. G. Caster 
G. E. LEDaIn 

Lecturer JuLius Gazpix 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF CIVIL LAW 


Candidates must hold the degree of B.C.L. with at least second class 
honours from McGill University, or its equivalent. They must select 
one of the four following departments of study, in which they must 
follow at least one course throughout a session of residence, and must 
under supervision prepare an acceptable thesis. The general rules for 
the Master’s degree will apply. 


The departments of study, which may not all be offered each year, are 
Roman Law 
Civil Law 
Commercial and Maritime Law 
Public Law, including International Law 


Students may also be required to follow cognate courses in other Depart- 
ments of the Faculty. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LAWS 


This degree is offered only in the Institute of International Air Law 
(Eugéne Pépin, Director). Candidates must hold a degree in Law or be 
admitted to the Bar, and only those highly qualified or recommended 
can be accepted; it is desirable that they should possess a working 
knowledge of both English and French. 


The curriculum consists of at least one session’s resident study at the 
Institute. Students whose work is found satisfactory will be permitted to 
submit a dissertation on an approved subject within the field of the Insti- 
tute’s work during the following year, even though not then in residence, 
They must be registered, as resident or non-resident, for the session 
in which the dissertation is submitted. A very high standard will be 
required for this degree. 
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Students will be required to take the four courses listed below, which » 
are prescribed. Others may be selected from courses given in the Law 


Faculty. 
International Transport Law 


Public International Air Law 
Private International Air Law 


International Air Regulations 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
\ Associate Professor VERNON Ross, Director 
y Assistant Professor VirGiniA E. MURRAY 
H 
i Lecturer VioLET COUGHLIN 
} Visiting Lecturers — — 
1 Requirements for admission are stated on page 2626. 
t 
| COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
‘ oe ae? « = 
In addition to the thesis it will be necessary to take one required and 
( the equivalent of two full elective courses. Electives may not all be avail- 
able in any one year. Enquiries should be addressed to the Library 
i School office. 


REQUIRED 


A. Thesis. 


eee 


B. Research methods in library science. 


ELECTIVE 
C. Canadiana; archival and historical materials, their care and use. 


Documentation; the acquisition and retrieval of research material. 
(Half course.) 


Sa a a 


EF. Government documents. (Half course.) 


7} 


Serials. (Half course.) 

G. Cataloguing and classification; problems and developments. 

H. The library in the community; school, college, and adult education 
work. 

I. A special subject may be taken in another Department of the 

University provided that the candidate has the qualifications nor- 

mally required for advanced work in that field. Special permission 


must first be obtained from the Dean, the Director of the School 
} and the Chairman of the Department concerned. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Professors HERBERT Tate, Chairman 
CHARLES Fox 

E. M. RosENTHALL 

P. R. WALLACE 

HANs ZASSENHAUS 


Associate Professors J. D. Jackson 
HyMAN KAUFMAN 

WacLaw KozAKIEwIcz 

J. LamBex 

T. F. Morris 

72k." PECK 

R. T. SHARP 

C. D. Soin 


Assistant Professors M. D. Burrow 
P. L. BurzERr 

G. D. FinpLay 

T. V. NARAYANA 

B. A. RATTRAY 

L. P. Woop 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Applied Mathematics and Mathematical Physics 


661. METHODS OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. Introduction to the equations of 
mathematical physics, classification of differential equations, integral 
representations, the solution of problems of mathematical physics in- 
volving the Laplace, Poisson, and scalar and vector Helmholtz and wave 
equations; tensor calculus. 


3 hours. Professor Wallace 


Textbook: H. Feshbach and P. M: Morse, Methods of Theoretical 
Physics (Technology Press, M.I.T.): 


662. QUANTUM MECHANICS (Physics 62). Introduction to the ideas and 
methods of quantum theory, with illustrations from the simpler applica- 
tions in atomic and nuclear physics. 


3 hours. Professor Sharp 


Textbooks: D. Bohm, Quantum Theory (Prentice-Hall); L. Schiff, 
Introductory Quantum Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). 
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663. 


664. 


665. 


666. 


ADVANCED QUANTUM MECHANICS. Methods of advanced quantum theory, 
including non-relativistic and relativistic scattering processes; Dirac 
electron theory, interaction of radiation with atomic and nuclear systems, 
quantum electrodynamics, quantum field theory. 


2 hours. Professor Morris 


References: Fermi, Elementary Particles (Yale); Heitler, Quantum 
Theory of Radiation (Oxford); Kramers, Quantentheorie (Edwards); 
Mott and Massey, Theory of Atomic Collisions (Oxford); Pauli, Wellen- 
mechanik (Edwards); Schiff, Quantum Mechanics (McGraw-Hill); 
Sommerfeld, Wellenmechanik (Ungar); Wentzel, Quantum Theory of 
Fields (Interscience) 


MATHEMATICS OF QUANTUM CHEMISTRY. Atomic structure, chemical 
bonding, theory of valency, elements of quantum statistical mechanics: 
for second year graduate students. 


2 hours. Professor Sharp 


Textbooks: Heitler, Elementary Wave Mechanics (Oxford); Glasstone, 
Theoretical Chemistry (Van Nostrand). 


References: Pauling and Wilson, Introduction to Quantum Mechanics 
(McGraw-Hill); Dushman, Elements of Quantum Mechanics (Wiley); 
Gurney, Elementary Quantum Mechanics (Cambridge); Mott, Outline 
of Wave Mechanics (Cambridge); Penney, Quantum Theory of Valency 
(Methuen); Eyring, Kimball, and Walter, Quantum Chemistry (Wiley). 


STATISTICAL MECHANICS AND KINETIC THEORY OF MATTER (Physics 65). 
Classical and quantum statistical mechanics, with applications; statistical 
theories of the gaseous, liquid, and solid states, including kinetic theory of 
gases, Debye theory of specific heats, dieletrics, and magnetism, theory 
of strongly degenerate gases, Planck radiation law, electron theory of 
metals, Bose-Einstein condensation theory of liquid helium II. 


2 hours. Professor Sharp 
Textbook: Lindsay, Physical Statistics (Wiley). 


References: Mayer and Mayer, Statistical Mechanics (Wiley); Fowler, 
Statistical Mechanics (Cambridge); Tolman, Statistical Mechanics 
(Oxford); Schrédinger, Statistical Thermodynamics (Cambridge); Rice, 
Statistical Mechanics (Constable); Kennard, Kinetic Theory of Gases 
(McGraw-Hill); Loeb, Kinetic Theory of Gases (McGraw-Hill). 


RELATIVITY. The Lorentz transformation, mechanics in special theory of 
relativity, relativistic formulation of electromagnetic theory. Motion of 
particles in the electromagnetic field, the physics of relativistic particles, 
with reference to high-energy accelerators and cosmic ray phenomena, 
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667. 


668. 


669. 


670. 


spinor calculus, the Dirac theory of the electron, relativistic invariance 
in quantum theory. Other relativistic fields, e.g. meson. 


2 hours. Professor Wallace 


References: MacCrea, Relativity Physics (Methuen); Bergmann, 
Introduction to the Theory of Relativity (Prentice-Hall); Heitler, 
Quantum Theory of Radiation (Oxford). 


FLUID DYNAMICS. Equations of motion. Conformal transformations 
and complex potential theory. Airfoil theory, Vortex theory in two 
and three dimensions. Theory of viscous flow. Theory of boundary 
layer. 


3 hours. Professor Fox 


References: Milne-Thompson, Hydrodynamics (Macmillan); Streeter, 
Fluid Dynamics (McGraw-Hill). 


ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY. General properties of the electromagnetic 
field, relativistic formulation of the theory. Fields and radiation produced 
by relativistic particles, with application to the angular and frequency 
distribution from particles in high energy accelerators. Interaction of 
radiation and charged particles with matter, energy loss, bremsstrahlung, 
Weiszacker-Williams method. Radiation reaction and damping, classical 
divergence difficulties. Radiation by finite systems, multipole expansion, 
angular momentum of radiation, semi-classical treatment of radiation 
from quantized systems. 


2 hours. 


References: Heitler, Quantum Theory of Radiation (Oxford); Landau 
and Lifshitz, Classical Theory of Fields (Addison-Wesley); Stratton, 
Electromagnetic Theory (McGraw-Hill). 


SEMINAR IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS. Graduate students proceeding to 
an advanced degree with specialization in Applied Mathematics will 
be expected to attend and to participate in this seminar, which will be 
devoted to discussions of current research topics. 


Professors Jackson, Morris, Sharp, and Wallace 


THEORY OF THE SOLID STATE. Motion of electrons in crystals; energy 
bands and Brillouin Zones. Theory of metals. Theories of electric and 
thermal conductivity, Hall effect, magnetic susceptibility and specific 
heat of crystals. Types of binding. Electronic motion in ionic crystals; 
induced conductivity in insulators. Semi-conductors; electron emission 
and surface contact problems. 

2 hours. Professor Wallace 
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References: Mott and Jones, Properties of Metals’and Alloys (Oxford), 
Seitz, Modern Theory of Solids (McGraw-Hill); Mott and Gurney, 
Electronic Processes in Ionic Crystals (Oxford); Wright, Semi- 
Conductors (Methuen); Slater, Quantum Theory of Matter (McGraw- 
Hill); Rice and Teller, The Structure of Matter (Wiley). 


671. GROUP THEORETICAL METHODS IN QUANTUM MECHANICS. Introduction 
to the ideas and methods of group theory with applications to quantum 
mechanics; rotation, permutation, Lorentz groups; classification of atomic 
and molecular spectra; theory of nuclear supermultiplets. 


2 hours. Professor Morris 


References: S. Bhagavantam and T. Venkatarayudu, Theory of 
Groups and its Application to Physical Problems (Waltair); H. Weyl, 
The Theory of Groups and Quantum Mechanics (Methuen); Wigner, 
Gruppentheorie (Edwards); Van der Waerden, Die gruppentheoretischen 
Methoden in der Quantenmechanik (Springer). 


! 
| 
\ 
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672. THEORETICAL NUCLEAR pPHysics. The quantum mechanics of nuclear 
processes, including nuclear ground state properties, nuclear forces, 
structure of nuclei, beta and gamma emission, nuclear reactions at low 
and high energies. 

2 hours. Professor Jackson 


References: Bethe, Elementary Nuclear Theory (Wiley); Fermi, Nuclear 
Physics (Chicago); Gamow and Critchfield, Atomic Nucleus and Nuclear 
Energy Sources (Oxford); Rosenfeld, Nuclear Forces (Interscience). 


673. MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. Theory of 
electrostatic charge and potential. Problems in two and three dimensional 
charge distribution. Application of Gauss, Green, and Stokes theorems. 
Electric currents and problems in networks. Magnetism and magnetic 
vector potentials, Problems in three dimensional magnetic distributions. 
Electromagnetic induction. _Maxwell’s field equations. Electromagnetic 
waves. Theory of the Retarded Potential. The postulates of special 

| relativity, Lorentz transformations, field of a moving charge. 


, 2 hours. Professor Fox 
Text: William R. Smythe, Static and Dynamic Electricity (McGraw- 

Hill). 
674. MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELAsTIcIry. Components of stress and 


strain. Equilibrium and compatibility equations, problems with boundary 
conditions. The use of polar co-ordinates and the complex variable in 
two dimensional problems. Strain-energy method and the principle of 
virtual work. Torsion of bars, shafts, and tubes. The use of polarized 
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light, soap films, and membranes in solving problems of stress. The 
propagation of waves in elastic media. Waves of distation and distortion. 
Applications to problems of seismology. 

2 hours. Professor Fox 


Texts: S. Timoshenko, Theory of Elasticity (McGraw-Hill); A. E. H. 
Love, A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (Cambridge 
University Press). 


Algebra and Theory of Numbers 


Groups: Simple properties of groups. 
Modules with operators, Algebras, fields, polynomials, factorization of 
polynomials, algebraic equations, finite extensions, splitting fields, 

Galois Theory: Group representations I; solving of algebraic equations 
by radicals, solvable groups. Other applications. 

Noether rings, valuation theory, ideal theory, application: cyclotomic 
fields, Fermat theory. Hyper complex numbers, semi-simple algebra, 
skew fields. Group Representation number II. 

2 hours. Professor Zassenhaus 


Textbooks: Jacobson, Theory of Rings; Van der Waerden, Modern 
Algebra. 


DIOPHANTINE ANALYSIS AND ALGEBRAIC NUMBERS. This course will 
serve as an introduction to the problems of Diophantine analysis, will 
develop the theories of algebraic number fields and integral quaternions, 
as a basis for application to Diophantine problems and will include some 
of these applications. 

2 hours. Professor Rosenthall 


Textbook: Skolem, Diophantische Gleichungen (Chelsea). 


GEOMETRY OF NUMBERS. Linear spaces and vector groups in Euclidean 
n-space; Minkowski’s theorems on convex bodies, successive minima of 
gauge functions and their consequences; linear inequalities including Kro- 
necker’s general approximation theorem and products of linear forms; re- 
duction theory, extrema of quadratic forms and problems of closest packing. 


2 hours. Professor Rosenthall 


SEMINAR ON ALGEBRAIC LIE GROUPS OF PRIME CHARACTERISTIC 
3 hours. Professor Zassenhaus 


ANALYTIC NUMBER THEORY. Arithmetical functions, elementary theory 
of the distribution of primes; proof of the prime number theorem; 
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equivalent statements of the prime number theorem; Dirichlet’s Theorem 
on number of primes in arithmetic progression; Dedekind modular 
functions, asymptotic and convergent formulas for the partition of n; 
estimates of exponential sums; the Zeta function and its generalizations; 
recent developments in the elementary theory. 


2 hours. Professor Rosenthall 


GROUP THEORY. Historical introduction. Axioms of group theory. Groups 
and sub-groups. Lattice theory I. Notion of homomorphy and appro- 
priate theorems. Lattice theory II. Free products; direct products; 
constructions of groups by generators and defining relations. Theory of 
p-groups; permutation groups; representation theory and its application 
to group theory. Application of group theory in elementary number 
theory, in quantum mechanics, in mineralogy, in topology. 


2 hours. Professor Burrow 


ANALYSIS ON GROUPS. Locally compact groups, Haar measure, function 
spaces, group algebra, Character groups, Fourier transforms, Almost 
periodic functions. 


2 hours. Professor Rattray 


Analysis 


INFINITE SERIES. Infinite series, theory of convergence; summability of 
divergent series, Toeplitz’s theorem, special methods of summation, in- 
cluding the Cesaro, Abel, and Hausdorff methods. Tauberian theorems 
for power series, Karamata’s theorem. Application of the theory to 
Fourier series, including the theorems of Fejér and Fatou. 

2 hours. Professor Butzer 

References: Cooke, Infinite Matrices and Sequence Spaces (MacMillan); 
Hardy, Divergent Series (Oxford); Karamata, Sur les théorémes inverses 
des procédés de sommabilité (Paris); Knopp, Theory and Application 
of Infinite Series (Blackie). 


FOURIER TRANSFORM THEORY. Fourier series. Fourier integrals and 
transforms. Functional spaces. Integral equations; dual integral equations, 


2 hours. Professor Fox 
Prerequisites: Mathematics 34b, 44. 


References: Whittaker and Watson, Modern Analysis (C.U.P.); Titch- 
marsh, Theory of the Fourier Integral (Oxford). 


SPECIAL FUNCTIONS 


2 hours. Professor Rosenthall 
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CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. First and second variations of an integral. 
Principle of least action and Hamilton’s principle. Isoperimetrical prob- 
lems, Rayleigh-Ritz principle. Strong variations, theories of Weierstrass 
and Hilbert. Complete solutions of selected problems. 

2 hours. Professor Fox 


References: Bolza, Lectures on the Calculus of Variations (Hafner); 
Bliss, Calculus of Variations (Open Court). 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS OF A REAL VARIABLE. Point set theory; measure 
theory, measurable sets, Lebesgue-Stieltjes measures; measurable func- 
tions, approximation of measurable functions, theorems of Lusin and 
Vitali-Carathéodory. The Lebesgue integral; Radon-Nikodym theorem, 
Fubini’s theorem. Convergence theorems, convergence in mean of order 
p, Lebesgue spaces Lp; Orlicz spaces Lg; mean ergodic theorem. Differ- 
entiation, Vitali’s theorem. The Stieltjes integral. 


2 hours. Professor Peck 


References: Munroe, Introduction to Measure and Integration (Addison- 
Wesley); Riesz and Sz.-Nagy, Lecons d’Analyse Fonctionnelle (Budapest). 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS IN MATHEMATICS. This course is designed 
for First and Second year graduate students, It consists in a systematic 
study of chosen parts of Pure Mathematics through the medium of 
discussions of problems and original papers. 


3 hours. Professor Kozakiewicz 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS. The course will include Banach spaces, linear 
operations and functionals, the Hahn-Banach theorem, the general form 
of linear functionals in the spaces of bounded, continuous, and Lebesgue 
integrable functions; applications to abstract integration. The moment 
problem and differential and integral equations will also be discussed. 


2 hours, Professor Kozakiewics 


References: Banach, Théorie des Opérations Linéaires (Hafner); Hille, 
Functional Analysis and Semi-Groups (A.M.S.). 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE. The course will include 
analytic continuation, simple functions, normal families, conformal 
representation, the Riemann mapping theorem, entire functions, elliptic 
functions, Picard’s theorem, Poisson’s integral formula and Dirichlet’s 
problem in the plane. 

2 hours. Professor Kozakiewics 


References: Titchmarsh, Theory of Functions (Oxford); Bieberbach, 
Lehrbuch der Funktionentheorie (Chelsea). 
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9, ADVANCED TOPICS IN DIF 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. | Existence theorems and approximation 
methods; matrices and systems of equations, Boundary and characteristic 
value problems. Singularities of various types with stress on physical 
interpretations; stability theory. 

2 hours. Professor Kaufman 


References: Kamke, Differentialgleichungen (Chelsea); Ince, Ordinary 
Differential Equations (Dover); Collatz, Eigenwertprobleme (Chelsea). 


RENTIAL EQUATIONS 

The course will consist of a selection of topics in recent developments 
in the theory of differential equations, including existence and uniqueness 
theorems, non-linear theory, oscillation theorems, differential-difference 
equations. 


2 hours. Professor H. Kaufman 


Geometry and Topology 


DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY. Differentiable manifolds and their tangent 
vector spaces, tensor algebra, Riemannian metric, affine connection, 
covariant differentiation, parallel transp 
tial operators, curvature tensors, isometries, imbeddings, curves and 


ort, geodesics, invariant differen- 


surfaces, Cartan’s exterior differential forms, harmonic forms and coho- 
mology, Poincaré’s formula, Gauss-Bonnet theorem. 


2 hours. Professor Rattray 


ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. The course will follow 
a classical presentation. Some of the topics emphasized are: perspectivity 
and projectivity, projective theorems relating to the conics, groups of 
linear transformations, correlations and polarities. 

2 hours. Professor Tate 


Reference: Campbell, Advanced Analytic Geometry (Wiley). 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. Quadratic surfaces, Grassman manifolds, higher 

curves; valuations, divisors; Riemann-Roch theorem, applications; De 
Rham theorem; harmonic integrals; multiplicity and local uniformisa- 
tions; Riemann surfaces. 


2 hours. Professor Zassenhaus 
Prerequisite: A good working knowledge of modern algebra. 


References: C. Chevalley, Introduction to the theory of Algebraic 
Functions of one variable (Princeton); Waerden, Einfuhrung in die alge- 
braische Geometrie (Dover); Hodge and Pedoe; Algebraic Geometry I 
and II (Macmillan). 
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, including compactness, 
connection and separability; separation axioms, and metrizability theo- 
rems; finite complexes and their homology and cohomology groups. Betti 
numbers and torsion coefficients, singular homology groups, fundamental 
group and covering spaces, manifolds and duality theorems, intersections 
and cup products. 


3 hours. Professor Rattray 


Textbook: Seifert and Threlfall, Lehrbuch der Topologie (Chelsea). 


Probability and Statistics 


SEMINAR IN STATISTICS. Topics selected from advanced probability and 
statistics. Recurrent Events, the “probléme du scrutin” and its general- 
ization, random walk problems, introduction to Markoff chains and 
stochastic processes, sequential methods and statistical decision problems 
with reference to Probit Analysis. 


2 hours. Professors Kozakiewicz and Peck 


Text: W, Feller, An Introduction to Probability Theory and its Appli- 
cations. Vol. I. 


THE DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS. Principles of Experimental design, least 
Squares aspects of the Anov; randomization; analysis of randomized 
blocks, Latin squares and incomplete block designs; factorial and split- 
plot experiments, confounding. The construction of designs: Orthogonal 
sets of Latin squares, balanced and partially balanced incomplete block 
designs, the general symmetrical factorial design. 

2 hours. Dr. Narayana 


References: O. Kempthorne, The Design and Analysis of Experiments; 
Cochran and Cox, Experimental Designs. 


THEORY OF GAMES, Zero-sum; two-person games, finite and infinite; 


games in extensive form; n-person games; applications; recent contribu- 
tions. 


3 hours. Professor Peck 


History and Foundations 


1000. HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF MATHEMATICS. Mathematics in the 


pre-Greek world, among the Arabs, in Renaissance Europe, in the post- 
Renaissance period, and in the Nineteenth Century. The modern period. 
Development of mathematics from the historical point of view. Lectures, 
reading, and reports. The emphasis is on mathematical ideas rather than 
on biography. 

2 hours. 
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Textbook: Bell, Development of Mathematics (McGraw-Hill); Neuge- 
bauer, Vorgriechische Mathematik (Springer); Gow, Greek Mathematics 
(Hafner). 


1001. MATHEMATICAL Locic. A formal treatment of logical systems such as 
the propositional calculus, quantification theory, formalized arithmetic 
and set theory, the calculus of lambda conversion, with emphasis on 
questions of consistency and completeness. The theory of recursive or 
computable functions is developed in detail and applied to the construc- 
tion of undecidable statements in arithmetic, the theorems of Gédel and 
Church, the word problem in semigroups. 


3 hours. Professor Lambek 


Reference: Kleene, Introduction to Metamathematics (Van Nostrand). 


ee ee oe ee 


General Remarks 


1. The following undergraduate mathematical courses may, in special 
circumstances, be taken for graduate credit: 


Listed in the Arts and Science Announcement— 

331 (Statics and Dynamics); 333 (Advanced Calculus); 334 (Differen- 
tial Equations); 439 (Mathematical Statistics); 441 (Mathematical 
Physics); 442 (Algebra); 443 (Numerical Analysis); 444 (Analysis); 
446a (Fluid Dynamics); 446b (Mathematcial Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism); 448b (Advanced Dynamics) ; 449b (Tensor Analysis). 


\ 
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Listed in the Engineering Announcement— 
1260 (Differential Equations). 


2. The attention of students taking the course for M.A. or M.Sc. is 
called to the University requirements described on pages 2621, 2622 and 
2623 of this Announcement. Students seeking an M.A. or M.Sc. 
degree are required to pass in three approved full courses in mathe- 
matics and to participate in any assigned seminars, and to present 
an acceptable thesis. They may be required to submit to an examination 
on the subject matter of the thesis and the general background of the 
field of mathematics with which the thesis is concerned. 


a 


3. Attention is called to the evening courses leading to the degree of 
Master of Engineering, which are described in this Announcement under 
the Department of Electrical Engineering, and to other evening courses. 


4. Owing to the increasing impact of Pure and Applied Mathematics 
upon a large variety of fields of study, attention is particularly called to 
the possibility of arranging a suitable programme of mathematical courses 
to meet the individual needs of graduate students majoring in fields other 
than those listed above. 
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5. The attention of students who contemplate working for a Ph.D. 
degree with Mathematics as a major subject is called to the University 
regulations on pages 2627-2630 of this Announcement. Properly qualified 
students may be admitted to candidacy for the Ph.D. in Pure Mathe- 
matics or in Applied Mathematics by the Graduate Committee of the 
Department with the approval of the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research. Except in very exceptional cases, students would be 
admitted to candidacy only after having completed the work for the 
Master’s degree at McGill or elsewhere with distinction. The Ph.D. 
degree is awarded on the basis of the attainment of a good knowledge of 
mathematics in general and the writing of a thesis which definitely 
advances the subject which it treats. 


Detailed information regarding departmental requirements is con- 
tained in a bulletin, which is issued by the Department. This can be 
obtained on application to the Chairman of the Department. The courses 
offered during the 1957-58 session will be selected from numbers 661 to 
1001 and will be announced at the beginning of the session. The following 
courses were given during the 1956-57 session; 661, 662, 664, 666, 668, 
669, 670, 672, 771, 773, 775, 781, 789, 900, 901, 1001. 


DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Professors D. L. Morpe.u, Chairman 
WILLIAM BRUCE 


Associate Professors A. R. Epis 
J. M. WHITE 


The requirements for the M.Eng. degree in mechanical engineering include 
lecture courses, research work and thesis, and participation in the seminar. 
Candidates are required to take courses in other departments and are 
encouraged to take cognate subjects in other faculties, 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING 


All students proceeding to the Master of Engineering degree in Mechanical 
Engineering are required to have a satisfactory credit in Course 1260 
and such other undergraduate courses as are prerequisite to the graduate 
courses selected. 


G504, SEMINAR. 


1 to 2 hrs. per week, session. 


All candidates are required to participate. 
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G505. MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


2 hours. Professor White 


G507. STATISTICAL CONTROL 
2 hours. Professor White 


2. MACHINE DESIGN 


G510. ADVANCED MACHINE DESIGN 
2 hours. Professor Edis 


G51i1. SELECTED TOPICS IN ADVANCED MACHINE DESIGN 


6 hours drafting room. Professor Edis 
G512. PROCESS EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


2 hours. Professor Edis 


3. THERMAL POWER 


G518. GAS TURBINE PROBLEMS AND DISCUSSION 
2 hours. Professor Mordell 


G519. GAS TURBINES 
2 hours. Professor Mordell 


G520. HEAT TRANSFER 
2 hours, one term. Professor Mordell 


G521. NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 
2 hours, one term. Professor Edis 


DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


Professor J. U. MacEwan, Chairman 
Associate Professor H. H. YAtTEs 
Assistant Professor J. S. KrrKALDY 


Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available for the courses 
listed below and for research. 


All applicants for admission to advanced studies in the Department of 
Metallurgical Engineering are required to have fundamental training in 
Physical Chemistry and Chemical Thermodynamics, and applications 


of this training to metallurgical processes. 
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COURSES FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Two degrees, Master of Engineering in Metallurgical Engineering and 
Master of Science in Metallurgy are available each having its own 
particular prerequisites. 


A. Master of Engineering in Metallurgical Engineering 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Engineering must hold a degree 
in Metallurgical Engineering and complete the following requirements. 


G601. PROPERTIES AND STRUCTURES OF METALS. Atomic structure; elec- 
tron theory of metals in the solid state; theory of plastic deformation of 
metals applied to single crystals; phase transformation: recrystallization; 
creep; assigned reports. 


2 hours per week, session. Professor Kirkaldy 
G602, HYDROMETALLURGY. The application of physical and chemical prin- 

ciples to hydrometallurgical processes. 

2 hours per week, session. Professor Yates 


G603. UNIT PROCESSES IN EXTRACTIVE METALLURGY, Theoretical studies of 
selected processes for the smelting and refining of metals. Engineering 
applications of these processes will be considered. Reports will be assigned. 


2 hours per week, session. Professor MacEwan 


G608. PROCESS METALLURGY. This course is for candidates for the degree of 


Master of Science (Applied) in Geology. Extractive metallurgical 
processes with emphasis on the utilization and evaluation of ores and 
concentrates. 

2 hours per week, session. Professor MacEwan 


1260. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS (Faculty of Engineering Announcement). 


2 hours per week, session. 


G605. METALLURGICAL THESIS. A thesis is to be submitted on research con- 
ducted in one of the following fields: 


(a) Hydrometallurgy 
(b) Pyrometallurgy 
(c) Physical Metallurgy 


Applicants holding an Engineering degree in some related field can 
proceed to the Master's degree by taking a qualifying year before being 
registered as degree candidates in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research. Students in this category must have their records appraised 
by the Department and a programme of studies outlined for the qualifying 
year. 
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Candidates for the degree of Master of Seience in Metallurgy must complete the 


following requirements. 


Candidates for this degree must have had previous training in the basic 
sciences of chemistry or physics or both and hold a Bachelor of Science 
or equivalent degree. Students who hold a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Metallurgy or its equivalent may be able to proceed to the Master’s 
degree in one year. 

Students whose training is deficient will be required to take courses 
in Metallurgy and in cognate subjects in Chemistry and Physics during 
a qualifying year before being registered as degree candidates in the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 

Applicants for admission will have their academic records appraised 
by the Department of Metallurgy and a programme of studies will be 
outlined. 

“he graduate courses in the Department are the same as outlined for 
the degree of Master of Engineering. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINING ENGINEERING 


784. 


Professor R. G. K. Morrison, Chairman 
Associate Professor J. S. GoparpD 
Assistant Professor TALAT SALMAN 


Library and laboratory facilities are available for postgraduate studies 
and research. 

For the Master’s Degree a thesis must be submitted on a suitable 
subject, normally under one of the following broad headings: (1) mineral 
dressing; (2) mineral or mine economics; (3) industrial relations and man- 
agement; (4) mine ventilation; (5) mining methods; (6) rock pressure 
problems in mines. 

Normally three full courses of study are required in addition to the 
thesis and considerable latitude is permitted in their selection. The 
following are optional courses for the Master’s Degree and other graduate 
and undergraduate courses in other departments of the University may 
be optional or required depending on the subject selected for a thesis. 


MINE FINANCE AND COST CONTROL. A course given to fourth year Mining 
Engineering students, but available to postgraduates who have not 
taken it. Refer to the Announcement of the Faculty of Engineering. 


2 lectures per week, second term. Mr. R. S. Boire 


G700. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF MINES. A reading and discussion 


course. 
2 hours per week, session. Professor Morrison 
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G701. MINE VENTILATION. A course of study and investigation conducted 
with the co-operation of the Department of Mechanical Engineering. 
Concerns the supply and flow of fresh air to mines, dust suppression, and 
the thermodynamics of deep-level ventilation. 


2 hours per week, session. 


Department of Mechanical Engineering and Professor Morrison 


G702. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SEMINAR. Refer to the Announcement of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science (Economics 442). 


3 hours per week, session. Professor H. D. Woods 


G703. MINERAL DRESSING, .An advanced course covering—Amalgamation, 
g g 
Cyanidation, Gravity Concentration, Flotation, Roasting, and Leaching. 


1 lecture and 6 hours laboratory per week, session. Professor Godard 


DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY AND NEUROSURGERY 
} j Chairman WILDER PENFIELD 
CHE 


Professors THEODORE RASMUSSEN 
WILLIAM CONE 


Professor of Experimental Neurology HERBERT JASPER 
(In charge of Graduate Studies) 


Associate Professors K. A. C. ELLiotr 
Francis MCNAUGHTON 
DonaLp McRAE 


Assistant Professors ARTHUR ELVIDGE 
PrEsTON ROBB 


Lecturers J. B. R. CosGROvE 
PIERRE GLOOR 


Candidates for graduate degrees must first meet the general qualifica- 
tions and requirements for admission to the Graduate School (for M.Sc. see 
page 2622, for Ph.D. see page 2627). Before registration each candidate 
must have a thesis plan accepted by the director of his research and 
by the professor in charge of graduate studies. Qualification for and 
permission to enter courses must be approved by (1) director of candidate’s 
research; (2) course supervisor, and (3) professor in charge of graduate 
studies. In some cases a qualifying year will be required before admission 
as a candidate for a degree. Candidates for the Master’s degree are 
required to pass satisfactory examinations in at least two out of four of 
the credit courses listed below, i.e., courses A, B, E, and G. Candidates 
for a Ph.D. degree are expected to pass all of these credit courses. Under 
exceptional circumstances, other courses or qualifications may be 
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substituted for credit at the discretion of the professor in charge of graduate 
studies. Attendance of at least one year at courses C, D, F, and I is 
expected of candidates for the Ph.D. Attendance at two at least of 
these four courses is expected of candidates for the M.Sc. 

Others may attend any or all courses, at the discretion of the super- 
visors, without registration in the Graduate School. Registration is 
obligatory if graduate credit is to be given. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


A. 


E; 


SEMINAR IN NEUROANATOMY, M.N.I. 


1. This course is given in combination with course Med.2A “Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Central Nervous System”—September to end 
of November. 


Additional graduate seminars will be held coordinated with Course B. 


Graduate students are expected to pass the same examination which 
is given in undergraduate course Med.2A, but with higher standing, 
and also to act as demonstrators. Professor McNaughton 


is] 


Advanced Neuroanatomy for selected group; brain modelling, begin- 
ning in January; times to be arranged. Professor McNaughton 
SEMINAR IN NEUROPHYSIOLOGY 
This course is given in two parts, (1) lectures and examination together 
with undergraduate course Med.2A “Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Central Nervous System,” and (2) weekly graduate seminars and 
demonstrations co-ordinated with Course A (4 months, beginning in 
December). Mondays, 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. Professor Jasper 
COLLOQUIUM IN CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 
1 hour weekly, clinics and lectures, Wednesdays, 5 p.m. M.N.I. (9 months). 
Staff and Visiting Lecturers 
SEIZURE MECHANISMS AND CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION: CLINICAL, ELECTRO- 
ENCEPHALOGRAPHIC, AND ROENTGENOGRAPHIC CONFERENCE 
M.N.1. 114 hours weekly (9 months) 


Professors Penfield, Rasmussen, Jasper, McNaughton and McRae 


OUTLINE OF NEUROCHEMISTRY 
Lectures and demonstrations, M.N.I. (2 months, beginning in April). 
Mondays, 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. Professor Elliott 


CONFERENCE IN NEUROSURGICAL PATHOLOGY 


Gross and microscopic demonstrations to be supplemented by collateral 
work (9 months). Fridays, 5 to 6 p.m. Professor Cone 
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G. DEMONSTRATIONS IN MEDICAL NEUROPATHOLOGY 
1 hour weekly (9 months); time to be arranged. 
Graduate credit is given for either: 


(a) Acting for a period of 6 months as neuropathological fellow in the 
laboratory of surgical neuropathology. Arrangements should be 
made well in advance with Dr. Cone. 


(b) Acting for a period of 6 months as neuropathological fellow in the 
laboratory of medical neuropathology. Arrangements should be 
made well in advance 


(c) Passing written and practical examination in neuropathology. 
H. CLINICAL NEUROPATHOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 

1 hour, every other Thursday, 5:00 p.m. (9 months). SLOG: 
I. SEMINAR IN NEUROLOGICAL RADIOLOGY 


1. Didactic lectures (3 months, beginning in September). Mondays 
4:30 to 6:00 p.m. 


2. Colloquium, 1 hour weekly (9 months), Mondays, 9:00 a.m. 


Professor McRa 


DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION 


(Macdonald College) 


Professor E. W. Crampton, Chairman 
Associate Professor L. E.. Ltoyp 
Assistant Professor FLORENCE A. FARMER 


Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available for research in a 
number of branches of Applied Nutrition. The particular research problem 
which may be undertaken will depend in part on whether the candidate 
holds a B.Sc., B.Sc.(Agr.), or B.Sc.(H.Ec.) degree. Ordinarily graduates 
in Agriculture associate themselves with problems related to the nutrition 
of farm animals, while graduates in Household Science usually undertake 
projects applicable to human nutrition. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


A. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE. Design and conduct of nutritional studies 
involving experimental animals or subjects; statistical analysis and the 
interpretation of data from such studies; preparation of technical reports 
of nutrition research. This course includes lectures on specific topics 
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and the actual conduct and interpretation of one or more research pro- 
jects, one of which will form the basis of the thesis presented toward 
the degree sought. 


In addition to completion of course A above and the submission of 
an acceptable thesis, candidates for the Master of Science degree in 
Nutrition must register for and complete Biochemistry 45, Department 
of Biochemistry, in Montreal. Students must also attend and participate 
in Department seminars. 


Home Economics graduates may, by special arrangement, also elect 
advanced work in the School of Household Science. 


In individual cases, cognate courses may be added to the above 
requirements on the advice of the director of research. 


DEPARTMENT OF PARASITOLOGY 


(Macdonald College) 


Professor T. W. M. Cameron, Chairman 
Associate Professor DONALD FAIRBAIRN 
Assistant Professors R. P. HARPUR 


L. K. WHITTEN 
Lecturer E. MEEROVITCH 


Candidates for both the M.Sc. and Ph.D. are required to possess the 
equivalent of an honours degree in biological science or a degree in 
veterinary or human medicine. Their curricula should have included 
general invertebrate Zoology (including Entomology), Organic Chemistry, 
and Biochemistry; elementary Physiology is also desirable. 


Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available at the Institute 
of Parasitology for the courses listed below and for research. 
COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Courses A, B, and C are required for this degree in addition to a thesis, 
the subject to be selected by the candidate with the approval of the 
Department. 


A, B, and C comprise the main courses, but further courses may be 
chosen, depending on the research problem selected and the candidate’s 
previous training. 

COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Candidates must possess the equivalent of the M.Sc. (Parasitology), 
McGill. Candidates may (with the approval of the Department) study 
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cognate subjects (such as Nutrition, Bicchemistry, Medical Entomology, 
etc.). Such course work must be completed before the commencement 
of the final year of study. 


A SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF THE ANIMAL FARASITES OF MAN, DOMESTIC, AND 
ECONOMIC ANIMALS 


5 hours. Professor Cameron 
PRACTICAL PARASITOLOGY 


12 hours. Professor Cameron and Lecturer 


FIELD WORK AND SEMINARS. Parasitol«gical surveys. Collections in the 
field. Methods of control. Staff 


DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 


Professor hep es CHAI MON 


Associate Professors G. C. McMILLan 
J. E. PrircHarpD 
Doucias WAUGH 


Assistant Professor A. C. RircHie 


The Department offers adequate laboratory and library facilities in 
the Pathological Institute for morphological or experimental research and 
for the courses listed below leading to the degrees of Master of Science 
and Doctor of Philosophy in Pathology. 


QUALIFICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Candidates for graduate degrees in Pathology must hold the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine or its equivalext and must have attained high 
standing in the courses leading to this degree, especially in the preclinical 
scientific subjects. 


Candidates whose previous graduate training in Pathology is judged 
to be inadequate, will be required to spend a qualifying year of work 
in the Department before proceeding tc a graduate degree. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


A. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN PATHOLOGY 
Lectures on selected subjects in Patholigy. Professor _______ and Staff 
COLLOQUIUM. Demonstration and ditcussion of current surgical and 


autopsy material from the routine pathoogical services of the Pathological 
Institute. 


2 hours throughout the session. Professor —____— and Staff 
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C. CONFERENCES. Conferences will be held at regular intervals with graduate 
students for the purpose of guiding their reading and investigative work 
and for the discussion of special problems arising from their research. 


D. COGNATE suBJECTS. Each student will be required to take certain courses 
in cognate subjects, the selection of which will depend upon the student’s 
previous training and on the character of the research problem to be 
undertaken. 


Any candidate for a graduate degree may be required to attend the 
undergraduate course in General Pathology and pass a comprehensive 
examination in this subject. 


A candidate for the degree of Master of Science must take courses 
A, B, and C, and at least one cognate course. The remainder of his time 
is to be devoted to morphological or experimental research. The quality 
of the student’s investigative work as embodied in his thesis will be the 
main consideration in recommending him for this degree. 


et ee Se eee 


For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy the candidate must take 
courses A, B, and C, throughout each year of study in addition to his 
research. Any cognate subjects required must be completed before the 
end of the second year. 


The quality of the research work as embodied in the Ph.D. thesis 
will be the main consideration in the award of this degree. 


oe eS Se ee ee 


{ DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY 

\ Professor K. I, MELVILLE, Chairman 

: Assistant Professors B. G. BENFEY 
om L. E. Hox1n 

\ 

\ 


Adequate laboratory facilities are available for the courses listed below 
and for research. 


\ QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 


Candidates for higher degrees in Pharmacology must hold a M.D. or 
B.Sc. degree, and must have attained a high standing in the courses in 
Pharmacology 1A and 1B, as given to medical students at McGill (or 
equivalent courses elsewhere). Candidates with a B.Sc. degree and with 
suitable preparation in Biochemistry and Physiology, may be admitted 
to these undergraduate medical courses, during their qualifying year. 
On application to the Chairman of the Department, a limited number of 
undergraduates pursuing the Honours B.Sc. curriculum in Biochemistry 
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or Physiology, or with otherwise suitable preparation, may be admitted 
to these prerequisite courses in their Fourth year. See the Announcement 
of the Faculty of Medicine. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


2A. ADVANCED PHARMACOLOGY 


1 lecture per week. This course deals with biological assays, actions of 
drugs on cellular mechanisms and relationships between chemical struc- 
ture and pharmacological action. Professor Melville and Staff 


2B. COLLOQUIUM 


1 hour fortnightly, dealing with problems related to the research interests 
of the graduate students and staff. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


3A, RECENT ADVANCES IN PHARMACOLOGY 
1 hour weekly. Professor Melville and Staff 


3B SEMINAR 
1 hour fortnightly during the year. 

For each of the higher degrees, candidates may also be required to 
take courses in cognate subjects, as necessary. 

The main interests of the Department at present concern various 
problems of cardiovascular pharmacology, actions of drugs affecting the 
autonomic neryous system and the pharmacology of posterior® lobe 
pituitary extract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
Professors T. G. HENDERSON, Chairman 
R, KLIBANSKY 
J. W. Mircer 


Associate Professor CrEcIL CURRIE 
Assistant Professor AvasTaAIR McKInNON 
Sessional Lecturers R. S. McCay 

J. D. Ross 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 

*400. MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 hours. 
First term: Advanced Ethics. Professor Miller 
Second term: Philosophy of Politics. Professor Klibansky 


* May also be taken by honours undergraduates. 
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*410, PROBLEMS OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 2 hours. 


First term: Logic, Epistemology and Metaphysics. Professor Klibansky 


Second term: The Metaphysics of Whitehead. Professor Henderson 


*420 THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 


2 hours. Professor Currie 


*440. SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY I. 2 hours. 


1957-1958. Issues in Contemporary Philosophy. 


Reading: to be announced. 
The Staff 


*450. SEMINAR IN PHILOSOPHY II. 2 hours. 


The Philosophy of History. Professor Klibansky 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 


Seminar courses will be offered in the special fields in which candidates 
are studying for their degrees. 

Before entering upon his course of graduate studies, the student must 
have devoted two full years to Philosophy, and his competence in the 
subject should embrace the following: 


(1) A general knowledge of the history of Greek philosophy and of 
modern philosophy. 


(2) A systematic knowledge of the main philosophical disciplines: logic, 
ethics, epistemology, and metaphysics. 


(3) A special knowledge of at least three of the great European thinkers. 
Applicants for graduate study may be required to submit to an examina- 
tion in order to determine their competence as above defined. 
In special cases students may take relevant courses offered by the 


Institute of Islamic Studies. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


* 
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Professors G. A. Woonton, Chairman 
J..S, Foster 

J. S. MARSHALL 

Associate Professors R. E. BELL 
K. L. S. GuNN 

W. M. MARTIN 

Anna I. McPHERSON 

E, R. POUNDER 

F, R. TERROoUx 

H. G. I. WATSON 


May also be taken by honours undergraduates. 


PHYSICS 
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Assistant Professor W. F. HitscHretp 


Lecturers 


Research Associates 


are avai 


Adequate laboratory and library facilities 


d below and for research in any « 


ent for investigations in nucl phy 


meteorological physics, ice physics, electromagnetic radiation, elect 


measurements, spectroscopy, heat, and geophysics 
-Ray Diff 


available for collaboration in regard to problems in Che 


developed. An electron microscope and } on app 


Biology. A well-equipped Radiation Laboratory for nuclear physics 


vides space for staff and over twenty graduate students. The hundred Mev 
McGill Synchro-cyclotron is housed in this laboratory.. The Eaton Elec- 
tronics Laboratory provides fa ies for research and graduate training 


s and. in it there is also accom- 


in the various branches of electron ph 


modation for over twenty graduate students, in addition to staff. The 


e facilities and space 


Macdonald Physics Laboratory continues to provi 


for research by staff and by a 
student 


other group of from ten to fifteen graduate 


cretary of the Department will provide 


s. Upon request, the 
prospective graduate students with a pamphlet on the Physics Department. 

With the approval of the Chairman of this Department, qualified 
graduate students in physics may apply to take some of their required 
courses, and to undertake research, at Macdonald College, the remainder 
of their courses being taken at McGill University in Montreal. For the 
Ph.D. in Meteorology, see under the Department of Geography. 


COURSES AVAILABLE WHEN PHYSICS IS CHOSEN AS A COGNATE SUBJECT 


33, 


Courses 33, 34, 36, 41, 42, 43, 44b, 48 are undergraduate honours courses 


; but they are open to graduate 
Physics as a cognate subject, or (2) completing 
i J g 


prerequisite to graduate work in Physic 
students (1) choosing 
their entrance qualifications for graduate work in Physics. 


ELECTRONIC CIRCUITS AND INSTRUMENTS (Half course). Theory and 
application of electronic devices with emphasis on the instruments used 
in scientific research. 


1 hour; laboratory (33L), 2 hours. Professor Bell 
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34. 


41. 


Reference Books: Cruft Laboratory Staff, Electronic Circuits and 
Tubes (McGraw-Hill); Theory and Application of Electron Tubes 
(McGraw-Hill); Reich Valley and Wallman, Vacuum Tube Amplifiers 
(McGraw-Hill); Chance et al, Waveforms (McGraw-Hill). 


HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS. Thermodynamic systems and variables. 
The zeroth, first and second laws. The thermodynamics of: heat engines; 
two-phase systems, including a statement of the third law; thermo- 
electricity; Joule-Thomson effect; thermionic emission; thermal radiation. 
Kinetic theory of gases, introduction to statistical mechanics. 

2 hours per week. Professor Hitschfeld 


Text: Sears, Introduction to Heat, Thermodynamics, Kinetic Theory 
and Statistical Mechanics (Addison-Wesley). 


References: Zemansky, Heat and Thermodynamics (McGraw-Hill) ; 
Hoare, Textbook of Thermodynamics (Longmans Green); Sir James 
Jeans, Kinetic Theory of Gases (Cambridge University Press), Worthing 
and Halliday, Heat (Wiley). 


ADVANCED LIGHT. The essentials of geometrical and physical optics with 
advanced laboratory work. Electromagnetic theory, interference, diffrac- 
tion, polarization, simple spectrum analysis, determination of fine 
structure of spectral lines, Zeeman effect, theory and use of optical 
apparatus (e.g., glass and quartz spectrographs, Lummer plates, inter- 
ferometers, and polarimeters). 

First term: 2 hours; Second term: 1 hour; Laboratory (36L): 3 hours 
(session). Professor McPherson 


Reference books: Morgan, Introduction to Geometrical and Physical 
Optics (McGraw-Hill) ; Robertson, Physical Optics (Van Nostrand); 
Wood, Physical Optics (Macmillan); Jenkins and White, Fundamentals 
of Optics, (McGraw-Hill) ; Hardy and Perrin, The Principles of Optics 
(McGraw-Hill). 


MATHEMATICAL pHysics. Vibration problems, eigenfunctions and eigen- 
values, sound waves, scattering problems. Fourier transforms and 
application to problems of heat conduction and diffusion. Introduction 
to statistical mechanics and wave mechanics. 


3 hours. Professor P. R. Wallace 


Reference books: Margenau and Murphy, The Mathematics of Physics 
and Chemistry (McGraw-Hill); Coulson, Waves (Oliver and Boyd); 
Lindsay, Concepts and Methods of Theoretical Physics (Van Nostrand); 
Menzel, Mathematical Physics (Prentice-Hall); Joos, Theoretical 
Physics (Blackie) ; Sommerfeld, Partial Differential Equations (Academic 
Press); Born, Atomic Physics (Blackie). 
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42. ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY (Half course). Field theory; electrostatics; 
Laplace’s equation; dielectrics; magnetic fields of currents; magnetic 
materials; electromagnetic induction and Maxwell’s equations; electro- 
magnetic waves and energy flow; scalar and vector potentials. Application 
of these fundamental ideas is made to some of the following topics: skin 
effect; propagation of waves in conducting media: propagation of guided 
waves; the electromagnetic foundation of the optical laws of reflection 
and refraction; diffraction; radiation from antennae. 


First term: 2 hours; second term: 1 hour. Professor Woonton 
Textbook: Slater and Frank, Electromagnetism (McGraw-Hill). 


Reference book: Ramo and Whinnery, Fields and Waves in Modern 
Radio (Wiley). 


43, ATOMIC PHysics. Atoms, molecules and quanta; optical spectroscopy 
and classification of spectral lines; thermal radiation and the origin 
of the quantum theory; the nuclear atom and the Bohr theory of the 
hydrogen spectrum; Bohr-Sommerfeld quantization; further details 
of atomic spectra, the vector model, Zeeman effect; the periodic table; 
X-rays. The advent of quantum mechanics, the uncertainty principle, 
the exclusion principle; the Schroedinger equation and some applications. 
Molecular spectra; microwave spectroscopy. Some current topics in 
atomic physics. 

2 hours. Professor Martin 
3 hours Laboratory (43L) per week. Dr. Telford 
Note: The first half of this course, 43a, may be taken as a half course. 


Reference books: Peaslee, Elements of Atomic Physics (Prentice-Hall); 
Richtmeyer and Kennard, Introduction to Modern Physics (McGraw- 
Hill); Sawyer, Experimental Spectroscopy (Prentice-Hall); Herzberg, 
Atomic Spectra and Atomic Structure (Dover); Slater, Modern Physics 
(McGraw-Hill). 


44b. Rapioactivity (Half course). The phenomena of radioactive disintegra- 
tion and the laws of transformations of successive products. The nature 
and properties of the radiations; methods of detection and of measurement. 
Mechanisms of absorption and scattering. Neutrons, positrons and the 
constitution of nuclei. Methods of producing artificial disintegrations 
and their products. Introduction to nuclear physics. 
Second term: 2 hours. Laboratory, second term, 3 hours (held with 
43L). Professor Terroux 


Reference books: Rutherford, Chadwick, and Ellis, Radiations from 
Radioactive Substances (C.U.P.); Hevesy and Paneth, A Manual of 
Radioactivity (C.U.P.); Lapp and Andrews, Nuclear Radiation Physics 
(Prentice-Hall) ; Cork, Radioactivity and Nuclear Physics (Van Nostrand); 
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Semat, Introduction to Atomic and Nuclear Phys urt); Kaplan, 


Nuclear Physics (Addison-Wesley). 


APPLIED GEOPHYsIcs (Half course). An introduction to geophysical 
1 


ethods of prospecting and of investigating subsurface structure. The 
trical, 


25, the uses, and the limitations of various magnetic, e 


gravitational, and seismic methods are explained and compared. The 
reviewed, and actual field results 


en some 


practical operation of the instruments 
are obtained and analysed. When possible, stu lents will be gi 


practical experience in the field. Laboratory facilities are available. 

First term: 2 hours. Professor Watson 
Texts: Eve and Keys, Applied Geophysics, 4th ed. (Cambridge Univ, 

Press); Dobrin, Introduction to Geophysical Prospecting (McGraw-Hill), 


Heiland, Geophysical Exploration (Prentice-Hall); 
ing Co.). 


Reference. books: 


Jakosky, Exploration Geophysics (Trija Publis 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. D-C. instruments and measurements, 
complete galvanometer theory, instrument calibration; A-C. circuit 
theory, operational methods, applications; measurements at power, audio, 
and radio frequencies; measurements with Lecher wires; construction 
and testing of simple electrical devices; absolute measurements. 

First term: 1 hour. Second term: 2 hours. Laboratory: 3 hours 
(session). Professor Watson and Mr. deAngelis 

Texts: Stout, Basic Electrical Measurements (Prentice-Hall); Harris, 
Electrical Measurements (Wiley). 


Reference Books: Law, Electrical Measurements (McGraw-Hill); 
Hague, Alternating Current Bridge Methods (Pitman, London); Harn- 
well, Principles of Electricity and Electromagnetism (McGraw-Hill); 
Campbell and Childs, The Measurement of Inductance, Capacitance, and 
Frequency (Macmillan). 


COURSES FOR STUDENTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREES OF 


62. 


M.A., M.Sc, OR Ph.D. IN PHYSICS 
cLouD pHysics. The development and precipitation of clouds; their 
study by radar and radio. 


1 hour. Professor Marshall 


1 


General References: Johnson, Physical Meteorology (Technology I 
Marshall, Hitschfeld and Gunn, contribution in Advances in Geophysics, 
vol. IL (Academic Press). 


1 


e 


QUANTUM MECHANICS (Mathematics 662). Introduction to the ideas and 
methods of quantum theory, with illustrations from the simpler applica- 
tions in atomic and nuclear physics. 


2 hours. Professor Pounder 
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63. 


64. 


65. 


Note: Students proceeding to a higher degree in Mathematics are given 
an additional hour per week. This may be attended by any student taking 
the course, 

Textbooks: Schiff, Introductory Quantum Mechanics (McGraw-Hill) 
Bohm, Quantum Theory (Prentice-Hall), 


’ 


ADVANCED ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. Advanced theory and problems 
concerning: Electrostatics—images, transformations, coefficients, proper- 
ties of dielectr 


cs. Current electricity—conduction in infinite solids, circuit 
theory, loci, non-linear elements, transients, applications of Heaviside’s 
operational methods, Laplace transforms, determinants and matrices; 
power machinery and transformers. Electronic devices and circuits. 
Conduction in gases, associated devices and circuits. Magnetic ¢ 
circuits. Elementary electromechanics; servomechanism fundamentals. 


ects and 


2 hours. Professor Watson 

Textbooks: Harnwell, Principles of Electricity and Electromagnetism 
(McGraw-Hill); Lauer, Lesnick and Matson, Servomechanism Funda- 
mentals (McGraw-Hill). 


Reference books: Pender and Mcilwain, Electrical Engineers’ Handbook, 


Vol. V (Wiley); Carter, Electrical Transients (C.U.P.); Priesman, 
Graphical Constructions for Vacuum Tube Circuits (McGraw-Hill); Lee, 
Graphical Analysis of A-C Circuits (Medaugh, Johns Hopkins); Terman, 
Radio Engineers’ Handbook (McGraw-Hill); Terman, Radio Engineering 
(McGraw-Hill); Reich, Theory and Application of Electron Tubes 
(McGraw-Hill); Nixon, Principles of Automatic Controls (Prentice- 
Hall). 


THERMODYNAMICS, Starting from a review of the foundations of thermo- 
dynamics according to Carathéodory, the relation of thermodynamics 
to statistical mechanics is developed. Thermostatistics is then applied 
to problems in information theory, and to provide an introduction to the 
quantum theory. Thermodynamics of irreversible processes. Radiation: 
theory and applications in the atmosphere. 

First term: 2 hours. Professor Hitschfeld 


General references: Chandrasekhar, Stellar Structure (Chicago U.P.); 
Hercus, Thermodynamics and Statistical Mechanics (Melbourne U.P.); 
Landé, Foundations of Quantum Theory (Yale U.P.); Bergmann, Heat 
and Quanta (Prentice-Hall); De Groot, Thermodynamics of Irreversible 
Processes (Interscience Publishers, New York); Johnson, Physical 
Meteorology (Technology Press); papers by Brillouin. 


STATISTICAL MECHANICS AND KINETIC THEORY OF MATTER (Mathematics 
665). A course in classical and quantum statistical mechanics with selected 
applications; statistical theories of the gaseous, liquid, and solid states. 
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67. 


68. 


69. 


Reference books: Mayer and Mayer, Statistical Mechanics (Wiley); 
Lindsay, Physical Statistics (Wiley); Fowler, Statistical Mechanics 
(C.U.P.); Schrédinger, Statistical Thermodynamics (C.U.P.); Rice, 
Statistical Mechanics (Constable, London); Kennard, Kinetic Theory of 
Gases (McGraw-Hill); Loeb, Kinetic Theory of Gases (McGraw-Hill). 


2 hours. Professor R. T. Sharp 


Note: Course 65 will be given in alternate sessions, 1957-58, etc. 


(a) ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY AND (b) PHYSICAL ELECTRONICS. Trans- 
mission lines; wave guides; loaded lines and guides; retarded potentials; 
Hertz vectors; Huygen’s principle formulated in scalar and in vector 
form; equivalent solution of diffraction and radiation problems by current 
sheets; application of these fundamentals to the calculation of microwave 
radiators. 

Semi-quantitative treatment of the theory of solids; thermionic and 
photo-electric emission ; the physics of semi-conductors and applications. 
The propagation of electron beams; the interaction of electron beams 
with static and alternating electro-magnetic fields, beam type micro- 
wave tubes. 


2 hours. Professor Woonton 
Textbooks: Stratton, Electromagnetic Theory (McGraw-Hill); Slater, 


Quantum Theory of Matter (McGraw-Hill); Slater, Microwave Electronics 
(McGraw-Hill). 


Reference Books: Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves (Van Nostrand) ; 
Hume-Rothery, Atomic Theory for Students of Metallurgy (Institute of 
Metals, London); Shockley, Electrons and holes in Semi-Conductors 
Van Nostrand; Spangenberg, Vacuum Tubes (McGraw-Hill). 


SEMINAR, NUCLEAR PHysics. Experimental nuclear physics from advanced 
undergraduate level to selected topics in current research, 


2 hours. Professor Foster 


SEMINAR, GENERAL PHysics. This seminar, in which students are required 
to take an active part, will cover the range of topics in which those in 
attendance may be specializing. 


2 hours. Professor Marshall 


SEMINAR, PHYSICAL ELECTRONICS. Experimental physical electronics 
from advanced undergraduate level to selected topics in current research. 


2 hours. Professor Woonton 
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*70, ADVANCED STATICS, DYNAMICS, HYDRODYNAMICS, AND SOUND. 


71, 


2 hours. talpermee (Tb. 
Textbook: Lamb, Higher Mechanics (C.U.P.). 


Reference books: Lamb, Dynamical Theory of Sound (Arnold); 
Bateman, Dryden and Murnaghan, Hydrodynamics CN RCL UU ScAc 
Goldstein, Fluid Dynamics (Clarendon). 


ADVANCED GEOPHYSICS (APPLIED). Selected topics as enumerated in 
prerequisite course 47a (Arts and Science Announcement) are given more 
advanced mathematical and physical treatment. Supplementary theory, 
problems and analysis of field results are added. A laboratory is run 
concurrently whereby the various methods are demonstrated qualitatively 
and quantitatively. Facilities are available for some research work in 
Geophysical problems. Arrangements for practical experience in the 
field will be made where possible. 
2 hours. Professor Watson 

Textbooks: Eve and Keys, Applied Geophysics (C.U.P.); Dobrin, 
Milton B., Introduction to Geophysical Prospecting (McGraw-Hill 1952); 
Jakosky, J. J., Exploration Geophysics (Trija Publishing Co. 1950); 
Heiland, Geographical Exploration (Prentice-Hall). 

Note: This course is designed primarily for candidates for the degree 
in Mineral Exploration as described on page 2694. 


7SA, 75B, 75C. These are the reference numbers for the first three Preliminary 


76. 


Ph.D. Examinations, namely the General Paper (75A), the Problem Paper 
(75B), and the Preliminary Oral (75C). 


Reference number of the Special Paper of the Preliminary Examinations. 
This paper covers the specific fields of Physics bearing on the research 
of the candidate. 


81, 82, 83. RESEARCH. These are the reference numbers for registration of 


research requirements for M.Sc. and Ph.D. students. The respective 
numbers refer to the research work conducted in the minimum three 
years of progress towards the Ph.D. degree, as noted below. 


A suitable selection of the above courses may be made by qualified 
students when Physics is taken as a partial or a cognate subject. 


Requirements for Master's Degree and First Year Ph.D.: (a) Research 81, 
and M.Sc. thesis thereon. (b) Physics 62; (c) Two other courses to be 
chosen with the approval of the Supervisor of the student’s research 
and the Chairman of the Department. 


*Not offered in 1957-58. 
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Second Year PhiDs (a) Research 82. (1 ) Preliminary Examinations 
in December. (c) Semir 67. 68, or 69. One additional course in 
Physics, Mathematics, or y be. permitted, or 


required, with the approval of the Supervisor of the student’s research, 


and of the Chairman. 


Third Year Ph.D: Completion of research 83, and Ph.D. thesis thereon. 
Final Oral. One course, examination optional, is also required. 

For Ph.D. language requirements see page 2629. 

Attendance at the Physical Society, seminars, and other scientific 


meetings, and the presentation of papers, form an important element 


in the training of graduate students 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 


(Macdonald College) 


Professor Witit1am RowLes, Chairman 
Associate Professor W. F. OLIVER 
Lecturer D. M. FRASER 


The courses below may form part of the required courses for graduate 


students in Physics (see page 2729), or may be taken by students in other 


departments as a cognate subject. 


COURSES AVAILABLE TO GRADUATE STUDENTS 

A. ADVANCED BIOPHYSICS 
2 hours, second term. Professor Rowles 
(Given in 1957-58.) 

B. THEORY OF PROBABILITY 
2 hours, second term. Professor Oliver 


(Given in 1958-59.) 


ere, 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY S+/&P 
Professors F. C. Macintosn, Chairman 
A. S. V. BURGEN 
Associate Professors B, DELISLE BURNS 


H. GarciA-AROCHA 


Assistant Professors Stmon DworkKIN 
PAUL 
KATHLEEN G. TERROUX 
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Lecturers \. L. Jounson 

G. C. SALMOIRAGHI 

P. B. STEWART 
Candidates who as undergraduates have satisfactorily completed the 
Honours Course in Physiology (including six full courses in Physiology) 


¢ 

may present themselves for examination for the M.Sc. degree at the end 
of one year’s graduate work in the Department. Others will usually 
require a qualifying year. Candidates for the Ph.D. degree must pass a 
general examination in Physiology, but will be judged principally by the 
ability they display in research: Candidates for either degree are expected 
to attend the graduate courses listed below, and may be required also to 
pass certain advanced undergraduate cours 
subjects. 


es in Physiology or related 


The main research interests of the Department are at present the 
chemical and electrical behaviour of the nervous system and of secretory 
tissues, the release of physiologically active substances from tissues, 
the physiology of serous cavities and the development of. physical 
apparatus for medical and physiologic 


al research. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


41. 


ADVANCED GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY 


3 hours lecture and 8 hours laboratory. (First term) 


ADVANCED MAMMALIAN PHYSIOLOGY 


3 hours lecture and 8 hours laboratory. (Second term) 


43a, PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


2 hours lecture and laboratory. (First term) 


43b, SELECTED TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY 


1 hour lecture, laboratory and seminar. (Second term) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


61. 


LECTURES ON SELECTED ADVANCED TOPICS. The subject matter varies 
from year to year. 


1 hour. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL COLLOQUIUM 


1 hour. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PLANT PATHOLOGY 


(Macdonald College) 


Professor J. G. Coutson, Chairman 
Assistant Professors E. O. CALLEN 
O. A. OLSEN 


R. L. PELLETIER 


Research Associate N. CoLorTELo 


Adequate laboratory and library facilities are available for the courses 
listed below and for research. 


Candidates must have completed satisfactory undergraduate courses 
in Plant Morphology, Physiology, Taxonomy, Histology, and Cytology. 
Specialists in Plant Pathology should possess a general knowledge of the 
fundamental practices in Agronomy and Horticulture. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREES OF MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
61. HISTORY OF PLANT PATHOLOGY 
1 lecture for 1 term. Extra reading required. 


Textbook: Whetzel, History of Phytopathology (Saunders). 


62. ADVANCED MYCOLOGY 


A general course in Systematic Mycology is a prerequisite. 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods. Professor Callen 


Textbooks: Wolf and Wolf, Fungi vol. II (Wiley); Bessey, Morphology 
and Taxonomy of the Fungi (Blakiston); Alexopoulos, Introductory 
Mycology (Wiley). 

63. ADVANCED PLANT PATHOLOGY 
2 lectures and 2 laboratory periods. Professors Coulson and Pelletier 


Textbooks: Heald, Manual of Plant Diseases (McGraw-Hill); Butler 
and Jones, Plant Pathology (Macmillan). 


64. PRINCIPLES OF PLANT PATHOLOGY 
2 lectures and 3 laboratory periods. Professor Coulson 


Textbooks: Gaiimann, Principles of Plant Infection (Crosby Lockwood 
& Son); Lilly and Barnett, Physiology of the Fungi (McGraw-Hill). 


65. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY (Course 61 or 63—Department of Botany). 
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66. SEMINAR. A course entailing reading, discussion, appreciation and criti- 
cism of research articles, monographs, etc. 


1 period. Professor Coulson and Staff 


Candidates for the Master’s degree and first year Ph.D. students must 
satisfy the requirements of course 66 and two from 62, 63, 64, and 65. 


Second year Ph.D. students are required to take course 66 and all other 
courses listed above which were not taken during the previous year. 


Third year Ph.D. students devote most of their time to research and 
the writing of a thesis. A candidate may be held responsible for a course 
in a cognate subject bearing upon his research. 


The Ph.D. degree in Plant Pathology is offered in close association 
with the Department of Botany. The preliminary oral examination is 
conducted jointly by both Departments. The research and thesis must be 
in the field of Plant Pathology. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
(Macdonald College) 


Professor W. A. Maw, Chairman 


Associate Professor NIKOLAI NIKOLAICZUK 


Specialization in poultry husbandry in undergraduate training is preferred. 
Other candidates should have a background in biological chemistry 
or genetics where specialization is desired in poultry nutrition or poultry 
genetics respectively. 


COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 


A. ADVANCED POULTRY NUTRITION 


Candidates for the M.Sc. in Poultry Husbandry (Nutrition) will take 
course A and at least two of the following: Agronomy 60 (Experimenta- 
tion), Biochemistry 32 (McGill: Endocrinology), Biochemistry 45 (McGill: 
Oxidation and Metabolism). 

3 hours, session. 


B. ADVANCED POULTRY BREEDING 


Arrangements are made to have a limited number of candidates register 
in the Department of Genetics for the required course work. The thesis 
problem can be conducted in the Department of Poultry Husbandry. 
The Departments are jointly responsible for such candidates. 


3 hours, session. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 


Professors D. Ewen CAMERON, Chairman 
A. E, Moti 


Associate Professors R. A, CLEGHORN 
R. B. Matmo 

M. PRADOS 

W. Cutrrorp M. Scott 

BARUCH SILVERMAN 

TAYLOR STATTEN 


J. S. Tywurst 
{ E. D. WITTKOWER 
H 

1 Assistant Professors SauL ALBERT 
q CarLo Bos 


T. E. DANCEY 
H V. A. KRAL 
\ H. E. LEHMANN 
4 A. W. MacLeop 
' Geo. E. REED 
( M. SAFFRAN 
} C. SHac 
\ T. L. SourK 
| 
i 


ES 
COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PSYCHIATRY 


Admission is restricted to candidates who hold an M.D. with good 

7 . . * . 

\ standing from an approved institution, and have adequate postgraduate 
experience in clinical psychiatry. 

i Adequate library and laboratory facilities are available in the 

\ Department of Psychiatry (Allan Memorial Institute) for the courses 

| listed below and for research. 

4 

{ A. ADVANCED PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS 

1 hour. Professor Cameron and Staff 


B. ADVANCED PSYCHODYNAMICS 
1 hour. Professors Cameron, Prados and Scott and Staff 


C. COLLOQUIUM ON CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY 
1 hour. 


D. COGNATE SUBJECTS: 


Each student will be required to take certain courses in cognate subjects, 
such as Psychology, Sociology, Endocrinology, and Neurology. These 
will be determined upon the basis of the special field of psychiatry in 
which the candidate’s research work is being carried out. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors 1an 
G, A. Fercuson 

Associate Professors DALBIR BINDRA 
R. B. MaLmMo 

Assistant Professors W. HERON 
W. E. LamMBeRT 

P, M. MILNER 

M. S. RABINOVITCH 

Research Associates B. Kk. DOANE 


APPLIED. PSYCHOLOGY CENTRE 
Professor E. C. WEBSTER, Dzrector 
Assistant Professors W. N. McBain 
E. G. Poser 
Lecturers G. DUFRES 
A. H. GotpsMAN 
BLOssoM WIGDOR 


Graduate work in the Department of Psychology follows two main lines: 
experimental-theoretical, including comparative, physiological, and social 
psychology, as well as statistical method, leading to M.A., M.Sc., and 
Ph.D. degrees; and applied psychology, chiefly in the industrial, clinical, 
and guidance fields, leading to M.Sc.(Appl.) and Ph.D. degrees. 


No distinction in training is made between M.A. and M.Sc. degrees; 
which of these the candidate enrols for is determined by his Bachelor’s 
degree (1.¢., B.A. is followed by M.A., B.Sc. by M.Sc.). 

Admission to graduate work will. depend on the estimate made by 
members of the department of the student’s aptitude for original 
contributions to knowledge, or for professional contribution in the applied 
field. It will not depend merely on high marks made in course work, nor 
on the student’s having taken a large number of courses in psychology. 
In addition to a biologically-oriented introductory course the student 
should have four full courses (each the equivalent of six semester-hours), 
including experimental, systematic (or theoretical) psychology, and some 
knowledge of the historical development of modern ideas. Some knowl- 
edge of statistical method as applied to psychological problems (equivalent 
to an introductory course in this field) is essential. 

Equally necessary are a knowledge of elementary physiology and of 
physics or chemistry, some comprehension of philosophical thought, and 
of modern developments in other social sciences. All students, no matter 
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what kind of specialization is ultimately aimed at, are expected to have 
the same core of undergraduate training, equivalent to the Honours 
degree at McGill. The student who has not sufficient preparation, either 
in psychology or in the related subjects referred to above, but has shown 
promise of aptitude for advanced original work, can be accepted after 
the completion of a qualifying year. 

Application should be made by April 1. Candidates must submit with 
their applications the results of the Miller Analogies Test. Those who 
are not at a centre where the Miller Analogies can be given should make 
arrangements for a special examination. 


COURSES 


51. METHODS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


ee 


Methods of measurement, reliability, validity, item analysis, etc. 
11% hours. 


52. APPRAISAL OF INTELLIGENCE 
Use of Stanford-Binet and Wechsler tests primarily. 
114 hours. 

55. APPRAISAL OF PERSONALITY 


Review of current methods of personality assessment. 
3 hours. 


er ae ee er oe 


56. EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
3 hours. 


io ee 


57. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3 hours. 


58. ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3 hours. 


ae oe 


59. ADVANCED PERSONALITY APPRAISAL 
3 hours. 


i 61. ADVANCED statistics. A didactic advanced course. 
3 hours, 


62. PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY. Seminar designed as an introduction to other 
courses listed below. 


3 hours. 


63. SEMINAR IN ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
2 hours. 
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64. SEMINAR IN COMPARATIVE AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
2 hours. 


65. SEMINAR IN DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2 hours. 


66. SEMINAR IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3 hours. 


67. SEMINAR IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
3 hours. 


68. SEMINAR IN MEASUREMENT AND QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
3 hours. 


69. SEMINAR IN PERSONALITY 
2 hours. 


70. CONFERENCES ON THE THESIS. Required of all candidates for the M.A. or 
M.Sc. degree, with course standing to be assigned on conclusion of the 
comprehensive examination. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR M.A. AND M.Sc, DEGREES 


Candidates must demonstrate a sound knowledge of mcdern theory, of 
its historical development, and of the logic of statistical methods as used 
in psychological experiment. They will be expected to have an under- 
standing of the main lines of current work in other than their own 
particular field of specialization. 


All candidates must take courses 61, 62, and 70, and in addition any 
other course specified by the Department. The primary concern of the 
candidate, however, is his thesis. For this the exploratory work, at least, 
should get under way early in the year. Following presentation of the 
thesis, a comprehensive written or oral examination will be held which, 
in conjunction with the thesis itself, will determine the candidate’s final 
standing for the degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Ph.D. DEGREE 


The candidate for the Ph.D. degree must demonstrate 2 broad scholar- 
ship, mastery of current theoretical issues in psychology and their his- 
torical development, and a detailed knowledge of his special field. 
Preliminary examinations will be held at two stages: one at the time of 
the Master’s degree or immediately afterward, and one at the conclusion 
of the following year. These examinations may be written or oral, or 
both, at the discretion of the Department. They will cover three fields, as 
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follows: (a) modern theoretical issues and history; (b) “experimental” 
(normal human adult) psychology and statistical methods; and (c) 
one from the following: comparative and physiological psychology; 
developmental 


psychology; social psychology; personality; advanced 
statistics; industrial psychology; clinical psychology. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.Sc.(Appl.) DEGREE 


he degree of M.Sc.(Appl.) in industrial, guidance, or clinical psychology 
is awarded to candida 


es who achieve a high standard of scholarship in 
psychology and who have demonstrated an aptitude for the professional 


application of psychological knowledge. The minimum time-necessary to 
attain the degree is two years. 


Individuals following the industrial and guidance sequences will 


ae ore ee oe oe re 


and the second year will be spent in full ti 
approved supervi 


e practical work under 


sion, Individuals in the clinical programme will spread 
courses over two years with the remainder of the time being given to 
practical clinical work under psychological supervision. 

Award of the degree M.Sc.(Appl.) will be determined by the student’s 
standing in course e 


minations, by his standing in a comprehes 
examination or examinations, and by the report of his supervisors 
concerning his fitness for professional work in psycholog 


r ; 
i 

t DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
i 
| Associate Professor W. A. WESTLEY, Chairman 

Assistant Professors FREDERICK ELKIN 

’ JacoB FriED 
4 PHILIP GARIGUE 
AILEEN D. Ross 
4 Davin. N. SoLoMoN 
u] 
\ Research Assistants RosALYND BAYLIN 
\ COLETTE 


| The Department of Sociology and Anthropology offers work towards the 
M.A. degree both to the student who has taken Honours in sociology or 
anthropology within the university and to qualified students from other 
universities who have the B.A. degree. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The undergraduate courses prerequisite to graduate work are: 310a, 
311b, 340a, 380a, 421b, 430a, 432a, 433b, and any two of the following: 
| 300, 411b, 440b, 450a, and 460b. These courses are available to students 
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who are completing the entrance requirements for graduate work. In 
addition, courses in the fields of Criminology, Collective Behavior, Mass 
Communications, and Minority Groups are available to graduate students 
by special arrangement. A student transferring to McGill would be 
expected to have attained the equivalent of satisfactory Honours standing 
(a minimum of 65% in each course) in the prerequisite courses. For 
further information regarding the undergraduate courses in Sociology, 
consult the Announcement of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 

To obtain the M.A. degree the student is required to register for three 
graduate seminars (Sociology 610, 710, 720). However, the primary 
concern of the candidate is his thesis. For this, the exploratory work at 
least should be undertaken early in the graduate year. Following the 
presentation of the thesis, a comprehensive oral examination will be 
held which, in conjunction with the thesis itself, will determine the candi- 
date’s final standing for the degree. 


The Department encourages research in following areas: 

(1) Social stratification and mobility; 

(2) The relationship of Ethnic and other Minority Groups; 
(3) Public Opinion and the Media of Mass Communications; 
(4) Collective Action and Social Movements; 

(5) Education and Socialization; 


(6) Specific Institutions and Professions such as the family, the hos- 
pital, the Medical Profession, etc. 


(7) Industrial Institutions and Business Organizations, 


Students trained elsewhere who lack the entrance requirements for 
graduate work at McGill may fulfil these by registering for a Qualifying 
year. 


COURSES OFFERED 

300a. THE CommuNITY. Third or Fourth year (Half course). Rise of modern 
urbanism; human ecology and theories of urban growth; community 
studies on the North American continent. 


3 hours, first term. Professor Ross 


310a. PRE-INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. Third year (Half course). The comparative 
study of social organization among pre-industrial societies. The course 
will deal principally with the analysis of social systems as these appear 
in cultures at various levels of complexity. 


3 hours, first term. Professor Garigue 
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311b. CoMPLEX sociETIES. Third year (Half course). Social systems of 
modern, complex, industrial societies; scientific, economic, political, 
religious, health, and other institutional structures; voluntary associa- 
tions; the role of small groups in institutions; bureaucratization of 
institutions. 
3 hours, second term. Professor Solomon 


340a. THE FAMILY. Third year (Half course). The structure and function of 
the family and its relation to other community institutions; interpersonal 
relationships within the family; the family and social change; family 
disorganization and reorganization. 


3 hours, first term. 


380a. SOCIOLOGY OF THE CHILD. Third year (Half course). The social 
development of the individual from infancy to adulthood, emphasizing 
theories of human nature and socialization; childhood and adolescent 
roles; the influence of culture, the family, and peer groups. 


3 hours, first term. Professor Elkin 


Alib. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION. Fourth year (Half course). The theory 
of caste and class divisions in modern society; the structure of class 
groups in the United States and Canada; the criteria of rank and the sym- 
bols associated with rank; the relationship between occupation, education, 
and class position; problems of upward and downward mobility, 


3 hours, first term. Professor Ross 


421b. SOCIAL PsycHoLoGy. Fourth year (Half course). Personality develop- 
ment; the origin of the self; the relationship between language and 
behavior; the emergence of social behavior; the analysis of social action. 


3 hours, second term. Professor Westley 


430a. HISTORY OF socioLocy. Fourth year (Half course). Social thought 
and historical developments which led to the development of sociology 
as a separate discipline; early sociologists in Europe and America; recent 
trends in areas of interest and research methodology. 


3 hours, first term. Professor Elkin 


432a. TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH I. Fourth year (Half course). 
The formulation of research projects; use of documents, census and 
other available data; collection of data through observation and inter- 
viewing; analysis of non-quantitative material. 
3 hours, first term. Professor Solomon 
Open to Fourth year Honours students, or by permission of the 
instructor. 
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433b. TECHNIQUES OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH Ul. Fourth year (Half course). 
Introduction to survey research: the selection of samples, construction 
of questionnaires and scales, analysis and interpretation of data. 


3 hours, second term. Professor Solomon 


Open to Fourth year Honours students or by permission of the instructor. 


440b. POPULATION AND MIGRATION. Fourth year (Half course), Populations 
and their composition; age, sex, and language groupings, birth rates, 
death rates and population growth; the structure of the labour force 
and changes therein; international migration, domestic migration, and 
the forceful transfer of populations; migration policies. The major 
emphasis is on the Canadian scene. 


3 hours, second term. 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 


450a. OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS. Fourth year (Half course). Historical 
development of specialized occupations and professions; occupational 
mobility; occupational choice; stages of careers; social control of rela- 
tions with clients, customers, fellow workers, and other interested parties; 
professional and trade associations; work and the self. 


3 hours, first term. Professor Solomon 


460b. SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS. Fourth year (Half course). 
Industrial and other work institutions; the concept of bureaucracy; 
operation of bureaucracies; formal and informal organization of the work 
world; roles of managers, executives, foremen, and workers; the plant 
and the community; industry and society. 


3 hours, second term. Professor Solomon 


Note: Sociology 450a and Sociology 460b may be regarded as a 
sequence in the Sociology of work. 


610. SocIAL COMMUNICATIONS AND PERSONALITY (Full course). Seminar for 
advanced study in the theory of social communications and interaction; 
emphasis is placed on the development of the social self, and the socio- 
linguistic bases of human communication. 


3 hours, both terms. Professor Elkin 


710. THE SOCIAL DIVISION OF LABOR (Full course). A discussion of recent 
theory pertaining to social organization, largely concerned with the works 
of Durkheim, Weber, and contemporary American writers. 


3 hours, both terms. Professor Westley 


720, READING IN SOCIAL THEORY (Full course). 
3 hours, both terms. Staff 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


The undergraduate courses prerequisite to graduate work are: An- 
thropology 323, 324, 470, 490b, Sociology 432a, 433b and any two of the 
following 321a, 322b, 325b. These courses are available to students who 
are completing the entrance requirements for graduate work. In addition, 
seminars on North American Indians and Eskimos, and on the social 
institutions of French Canada, are available to graduate students. A 
student transferring to McGill would be expected to have attained the 
equivalent of satisfactory Honours standing (a minimum of 65% in 
each course) in the prerequisite courses. For further information regarding 
the undergraduate courses in Anthropology, consult the Announcement 
of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 

To obtain his M.A. degree the student is required to register for three 
graduate seminars. However, the primary concern of the candidate is 
his thesis. For this, the exploratory work, at least, should be undertaken 
early in the graduate year. Following the presentation of the thesis, a 
comprehensive oral examination will be held which, in conjunction with 
the thesis itself, will determine the candidate’s final standing for the 
degree. 


The Department encourages research in the following subjects: 
(1) North American Indians and Eskimos. 
(2) French Canada 


Students trained elsewhere who lack the entrance requirements for 
graduate work at McGill may fulfil these by registering for a Qualifying 
year. 


COURSES OFFERED 


310a. PRE-INDUSTRIAL sociETIES. Third year (Half course). The comparative 
study of social organization among pre-industrial societies. This course 
will deal principally with the analysis of social systems as these appear 
in cultures at various levels of complexity. 


3 hours, first term. Professor Garigue 
311ib. CoMPLEX societies. Third year (Half course). Identical with, and 

described under, Sociology 311b. 

3 hours, second term. 


321a. ETHNOLOGY OF OCEANIA (Half course), The native cultures of Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Polynesia; racial and cultural origins; ethnographic 
accounts of representative societies. 
3 hours, first term. Professor Fried 
(Not given in 1957-58.) 
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322b. AFRICAN ETHNOLOGY (Half course). Description of the peoples and the 


323. 


324, 


cultures of Africa, south of the Sahara. 


3 hours, second term. Professor Garigue 


(Not given in 1957-58.) 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. Third or Fourth year (Full course). A 
study of the past and present Indian and Eskimo cultures of Canada and 
the United States. 


3 hours. Professor Fried 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURE. Third year (Full course). The study 

of the development of culture from prehistoric to modern times, based 
upon descriptions from palaeontological, archaeological, and ethno- 
graphic research. The course is designed to provide students with historical 
and comparative illustrations of cultural changes from fossil to con- 
temporary man. 


3 hours. Professor Garigue 


325b. THE CULTURE AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF FRENCH CANADA. Third 


or Fourth year (Half course). The description and analysis of the culture 
and social organization of French Canadians in the Province of Quebec 
and of French-speaking groups in North America. 


3 hours, second term. Professor Garigue 


420a. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY. Fourth year (Half course). The study of 


470, 


culture and personality with emphasis upon the cultural background; 
the process of socialization as it is revealed in a comparative study of 
non-western societies. 


3 hours, first term. Professor Fried 


SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Fourth year (Full course), A comparative 
study of social institutions and groups... The course will discuss kinship; 
the legitimation of authority and power; the function of religion, magic 
and witchcraft; and the formation of groups through the division of 
labour, property and economic reciprocity. 

3 hours. Professor Garigue 


471b, THEORIES AND METHODS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. Fourth year (Half course). 


The course will deal with the theoretical development in Anthropology. 
Topics discussed will include the relationship between specific types of 
theoretical analysis and methods of field research. The role of hypotheses 
and theoretical models will also receive attention. 

3 hours, second term. Professor Garigue 


(Not given in 1957-58.) 
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490b. CULTURAL THEORIES. Fourth year (Half course). An examination of 


620. 


630. 


the logical and functional integration: of culture; determination of the 
primary ‘astitutionalized pattern and the basic values of the culture; 
structuring of patterns of socialization and social control, kinship ex- 
tension and reciprocity, social and political dominance, and religion. 


3 hours, second term, Professor Fried 


ABORIGINAL POPULATIONS OF QUEBEC (Half course), The seminar will 
deal with problems in the historical reconstruction of Indian and Eskimo 
cultures and examine the present status of native populations in the 
province. 


3 hours. Professor Fried 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF FRENCH CANADA (Half course). A discussion 
of the main institutions characteristic of French Canada. 


3 hours. Professor Garigue 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


Professors Joan STANLEY, Chairman 
N. J. BERRILL 

Associate Professors M. J. DUNBAR 
H. R, Scorr 

Lecturer Joan MARSDEN 


Special Lecturer (Professor of 
Parasitology and Director of the 
Institute of Parasitology at 
Macdonald College) T. W. M. CAMERON 


Graduate students are expected to take such courses, including cognate 
courses in other departments, as relate to their particular line of speciali- 
zation, if not previously taken. Qualifying students may be required to 
take up to five full courses, others will take from two or three in their 
first year to none in their last year. Primary emphasis for both the M.Se. 
and Ph.D. is placed upon research and thesis presentation. 


Ph.D. candidates will be required to write a comprehensive examina- 
tion lasting six hours in February of their penultimate year. Copies of 
past papers are available in the Department. 


The Department specializes in work bearing on developmental theories, 
embryology, histology, limnology, biomathematics, marine and Arctic 
biology. 
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Excellent laboratory and library facilities are available for research, 
including constant temperature equipment. The Blacker and Wood 
Zoological Libraries comprise over 50,000 volumes. 


Students are accepted on the basis of a good Honours degree from 
a Canadian or British University, or on the basis of first class standing 
with a major in the biological field from an American or other University. 
Students applying on the basis of an Honours degree in the General 
fonours in the Biological Sciences course offered at McGill University 
should have at least a high second class, and should understand that 
they may have to spend additional time in fortifying their knowledge 
of zoology. 


ADVANCED INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY (except ARTHROPODA) (Full course). 
A study of the comparative anatomy, taxonomy, development, evolution, 
and economic importance of invertebrate animals other than the Phylum 
Arthropoda. Graduate students will be expected to do additional work 
and reading. 

2 lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week, for 2 terms. 
Professor Stanley 


Textbooks: Borradaille, Eastham, Potts, The Invertebrata (Macmillan); 
Bullough, Practical Invertebrate Anatomy (Macmillan), 


(Offered in alternate years with Zoology 325 and 325L. Offered in the 
session 1957-58.) 


THE ARTHROPODA (Full course). A study of the comparative anatomy, 
taxonomy, development, evolution, and economic importance of animals 
of the Phylum Arthropoda. Graduate’ students will be expected to do 
additional work and reading. Students taking Zoology 325 must also take 


- Zoology 325L, the laboratory course, and must take it in the same year 


as Zoology 325. 
3 lectures per week, for 2 terms. Professor Stanley 


Textbooks: Borradaille, Eastham, Potts, The Invertebrata (Macmillan); 
Bullough, Practical Invertebrate Anatomy (Macmillan). 


(Offered in alternate years with Zoology 324. Not offered in the session 
1957-58.) 


325L. ARTHROPODA LABORATORY (Half course). The laboratory work of 


Zoology 325. It must be taken along with Zoology 325, in the same year. 
A laboratory outline is issued by the Department. 


2 laboratory periods of 2 hours each, per week, for 2 terms. 
Professor Stanley 


(Offered in alternate years with Zoology 324. Not offered in 1957-58.) 
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HISTOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE (PRACTICE AND THEORY) (Full course). Train- 
ing in the making of various types of histological preparations, discussion 
of the theories involved, and interpretation of the results obtained. 
1 hour lecture and 6 hours laboratory per week for 2 terms. 

Professor Scott 


Textbook: Lillie, Histopathological Technic and Practical Histochemistry 
(Blakiston). 


Prerequisite: Zoology 322a (Second class standing). 


ANIMAL ECOLOGY (Full course). A study of the inter-relations between 
animals, groups of animals, and their environments. The zoogeography 
of terrestrial, marine and fresh water populations; the analysis of the 
physical environment in all three divisions of the biosphere; migrations, 
emigrations, and other movements of animals, and the numerical be- 
haviour of populations. Ecology and Evolution. Graduate students will 
be expected to do additional work and reading. 


3 lectures per week, 2 terms. Professor Dunbar 


Textbook: Hesse, Allee and Schmidt, Ecological Animal Geography 
(Wiley). 


COMPARATIVE NEUROLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT. A comparative study of 
the basic types of nervous system and general problems of biological 
organization and pattern. 

2 hours lecture and 3 hours laboratory per week throughout the session. 


Professor Berrill 
Prerequisites: Zoology 221 or 322. 


APPLIED BIOMATHEMATICS (Half course). A study of mathematical 
theories of growth and form, mathematics as applied to the growth of 
populations; host-parasite relations, relative growth, radio-active 
tracers, etc. Graduate students will be expected to do additional work 
and reading. 

2 lectures per week, first term; 1 per week, second term. 


Professor Stanley 
Prerequisite: A working knowledge of the calculus. 


Textbook: No set text. 


337a. THE HISTORY OF BIoLOGy. A study of the development of scientific 


observation in biology, with emphasis on zoology, from the Sixth Cen- 
tury B.C. to the present day. The history of anatomy, comparative 
morphology, embryology, palaeontology, and ecology. Theories of the 
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relationships of animals, and parts of animals, and of their evolution. 


Philosophical history of biology. Biological expeditions. ' Graduate 
students will be expected to do additional work and reading. 


3 lectures per week, first term. Professor Dunbar 


Textbooks: Singer, Short History of Biology (H. K. Lewis); Norden- 
skiold, History of Biology (Tudor). 


(Offered in alternate years with Zoology 46a. Not offered in 1957-58.) 


343b. LIMNOLOGY (Half course).. A study of the fresh water environment 
and its organisms. The classification of inland waters, physical and 
chemical characteristics of lakes, the plankton and nekton, cyclomor- 
phosis, the benthos, productivity and developmental sequence in lakes, 
running water systems, special environments. 


Second term: 3 lectures per week. Field trips if possible. 


Dr. Marsden 
yh Text: No set text. 


345, PHYSIOLOGICAL zooLoGy (Full course). A functional study of diverse 
mechanisms which have been evolved in different types of animals to 
carry on such basic activities of life as nutrition, water balance, nitro- 
gen excretion, respiration, locomotion, stimulus reception, nervous and 
endocrine co-ordination. 


2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory per week throughout the session. 
Dr. Marsden and Professor Scott 


Prerequisites: Physiology 22, and (for 1957-58 only, Zoology 221, 
324, 325 and 325L) any one of Zoology 221, 324, 325 plus 325L. (With 
permission, Physiology 22 may be taken concurrently.) After 1957-58, 
Zoology 211 or 221, and Physiology 22. 


Textbook: No set text. 


446a, SYSTEMATICS AND EVOLUTION OF VERTEBRATES (Half course). A study 
of the present systematics of the vertebrate classes, presented in terms of 
their past histories since the periods of their first appearance. 


3 lectures per week, first term. Professor Dunbar 
(Offered in alternate years with Zoology 337a. Offered in 1957-58.) 
551. ARCTIC ZOOLOGICAL RESEARCH. A seminar course for graduate students 


designed to stimulate interest in zoological work and research in Arctic 
te North America. The history of zoological work in the north, special 
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problems, conservation and development, field methods. Introduction 
to the literature. 


1 hour per week throughout 2 terms. Professor Dunbar 


Text: No set text—the whole literature is reviewed. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATIONS. A study of the works of Bailey, Crombie, 
Gause, Lotka, Malthus, Mendes, Nicholson, Salt, Stanley, Volterra, 
Weiner and others relative to mathematical theories of the growth of 
populations. A laboratory study of a population and analysis of the results. 


Seminars, lectures and laboratory work equivalent to 2 hours lectures 
and 3 hours laboratory per week for 2 terms. Professor Stanley 
Textbooks: No set text. Original papers are used. 


Prerequisite: Zoology 435 and ready familiarity with calculus, differ- 
ential equations, theory of equations, etc. 


MARINE BIOLOGY. A study of the fundamentals of, and methods in, 
marine biology (including physical oceanography). An introduction to 
the literature. 


1 hour per week for 2 terms. Professors Berrill and Dunbar 


Text: No set text. 


LIBRARIES 


All resident graduate students have access to the Redpath Library» 
containing over 500,000 volumes. The building also houses a number of 
special collections, such as the Blacker Library of Zoology. The Libraries 
of Engineering and of Medicine are housed in the Engineering and Medical 
buildings; the latter includes much of the material for the medical sciences, 
and a separate room contains the Osler Library, devoted principally to 
medical history. There are special libraries for Commerce and Law and at 
Macdonald College. A number of departments maintain special libraries, 
of which the most extensive are in Chemistry, Geology, and Physics, 
grouped together in the Physical Sciences Centre. All of these collec- 
tions may be consulted by resident graduate students, though the hours 
for reading and the conditions under which books may be consulted or 
borrowed are not the same in all cases. 
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Montreal 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


i Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in Pure 
\ Science. There is a separate Announcement for the School 

{ of Commerce.) 

N Faculty of Medicine 

i Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

| Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 

5 Architecture) 

: Faculiy of Law 

( Faculty of Music 

| Faculty of Divinity 

| Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

\ School of Commerce 

/ Institute of Education 

‘ Library School 

School of Physical Education 

, School for Graduate Nurses 

4 School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
4 School of Social Work 

| Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture and School of House- 


, hold Science) 
4 French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing com- 
mittees, and officers of instruction. For limited distribution.) 


The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials 
of certain institutions.) 
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Library School 


The Library School is under the administrative 


jurisdiction of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


F, Cyrit James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, Ph.D., D.Sc., D, de ’U., 
BCL. LED FRSC. Principal 


D. L. THomson, Ph.D., LL.D., FeCLESPeR Se Vice-Principal and Dean, 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 


H. N. FietpHoussg, M.A., F.R.S.C. Dean, Faculty of Arts and Science 


Witu1aM BenTLEy, C.G.A., PCS. RA. 


Bursar and Secretary of the Board of Governors 


Cotin M. McDoveatt, D.S.O., B.A. Registrar 
G. A. Grimson, B.Com. Comptroller 
D. C. Bain, B.A. Chief Accountant 


LIBRARY SCHOOL STAFF* 


Vernon Ross, B.S. in L.S, (Columbia), M.A. Director of the Library School 
and Associate Professor of Library Science 


Vircinta Murray, M.A. (Columbia), B.L.S. Assistant Professor 
Erriz Astpury, M.L.S, (Toronto), B.A., B.L.S. Assistant Professor 
VioLeT CoucHiin (Mrs. Errov), B.Sc., B.L.S. Leciurer 
Beryi L. ANDERSON, M.A. (Dalhousie), B.L.S. Lecturer 


RICHARD PENNINGTON, B.A. (Birmingham), Lib.Dipl. (Lond.) 
Librarian, McGill University, and Sessional Lecturer 


ALBERTINE KENNEDY (Mrs. Cyrix), B.A. (Toronto) Secretary 


*Degrees received from McGill University carry no institutional 
designation and are placed after those received elsewhere. 
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CALENDAR 


1957 
September 16, Monday. Students register in the Library School. 


Seplember 17, Tuesday. Lectures begin in the Library School. 


= oe ee 


December 21, Saturday. Christmas Holidays begin. 


1958 


January 6, Monday, Lectures resume in the Library School. 


=e eae 


January 17, Friday. First term ends in the Library School. 


January 20, Monday, to January 24, Friday. Examinations in the Library 
School. 


—— 


January 27, Monday. Second term begins in the Library School. 


2s 


April 4, Friday, to A pril 7, Monday. Easter Vacation. 

‘ May 2, Friday. Lectures end in the Library School. 

May 5, Monday, to May 13, Tuesday. Examinations in Library School. 
Hl May 28, Wednesday. Convocation. 

Dates to be announced: Library School trip. Field work. 


Special dates for M.L.S. students: see page 3017. 
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McGill University 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


GENERAL 


McGill University was the first institution in Canada to provide library 
training and the first to grant the degree in library science. Short sum- 
mer courses were given from 1904-1927, the first regular sessional course 
being in 1927-28. The school was accredited by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship of the American Library Association and the B.L.S. 
(Sth year) degree was first conferred in May, 1931. In 1957 the School 
was reaccredited as a graduate library school by the Committee on 
Accreditation of the American Library Association. 


The M.L.S. (6th year) degree course was offered for the first time in 
1956-57. For description see page 3016, 


University graduates are trained for professional library work of all 
kinds—in university and college, public, school, children’s, and special 
libraries. The school is situated in a large city in which are to be 
found all types of library and it is a part of a university with a tradition 
of sound scholarship. It occupies rooms in the main University Library 
building and its students have access to the stacks of the University 
Library. 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Candidates who successfully complete all the required work of the School 
are entitled to receive the degree of Bachelor of Library Science (B.L.S.) 
at the May Convocation and to wear the regulation black Bachelor’s 
gown and a Bachelor’s hood of black, lined with burnt orange silk and 
trimmed with white rabbit fur. Academic costume for graduation may be 


rented at the Registrar’s Office. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


1. Applicants for admission to the course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Library Science must have a Bachelor's degree from an 
approved University or College. This degree must represent four years 
of work beyond the McGill Matriculation requirement or its equivalent. 


Applicants must present an official transcript of their University or 
College record. 
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The School will take into account the character of the applicant’s 
undergraduate studies and his, or her, suitability for library work. 
Courses in the humanities, sciences, and social studies are recommended 
as forming a suitable basis for subsequent training in library work, 
and it is expected that the applicant’s academic grades shall have been 
better than average. Students whose undergraduate courses are un- 
suitable as a preliminary to Library School work may be required to 
undertake some supplementary preparation. 


2. Applicants over thirty-five years of age will be considered for admission 
only in exceptional cases. They are at a disadvantage when applying 
for a position and usually find intensive study difficult. Exceptions 
may be made for those having special educational qualifications or 
several years of experience in library work. 


= oe eee 


3. As no one with serious physical defects, personality difficulties, or il 
health can readily obtain a position in library service, such persons should 
not seek admission to the School. 


4. Applicants for admission must fill in the School Application Form 
and attach thereto a recent photograph and an advance fee of $10.00 
which will be credited to the student’s fee account. Should the application 
be rejected, this advance payment will be refunded. No refund will be 
made in the case of a student who withdraws after the application has 
been accepted. 


5. Students are advised to learn to use a typewriter before entering, 
since the greater part of the work done must be in typewritten form. 
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6. Applicants without previous experience are strongly advised to work 
in a library before taking the course. 


EMPLOY MENT 


While the School does not guarantee positions to graduates and will 
not recommend any with less than a “B” average, it makes an effort 
to help its graduates find suitable positions. Complete records are kept 
in the Library School files, and letters of reference are sent to prospective 
employers on request. Transcripts of the academic record may be 
obtained by applying to the Registrar’s Office. 


ee 


Any graduate of an approved university who also has successfully 
completed the degree of Bachelor of Library Science at McGill University 
will be entitled without further examination to the Specialist’s certificate 

which is issued to Librarians serving in the Protestant High Schools of 
the Province of Quebec. 
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REGISTRATION AND ATTENDANCE 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
1, HEALTH CERTIFICATE 


Students when applying must present a certificate of health on a form 
which may be obtained from the School and which should be filled in and 
signed by a physician. 


2. VACCINATION 


All students entering the University are required by the Provincial 
Board of Health to present a certificate, or other satisfactory evidence, 
of successful vaccination within seven years, or of insusceptibility to 
vaccine within five years, failing which they must immediately be 
vaccinated in a manner satisfactory to the Medical Examiner. 


3. MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


To promote their physical welfare, all men and women in the University 
are required to be medically examined at the beginning of the session. 
The hours of examination are announced at the time of Registration. 


REGISTRATION AND ATTENDANCE 
REGISTRATION 


Students in the Library School are required to present themselves 
at the office of the Library School on Monday, September 16, preceding 
the commencement of lectures, in order to furnish the information neces- 
sary for the University records. 


ATTENDANCE 


1. Students are required to attend at least seven eighths of the total 
number of lectures or laboratory periods in any one course. 


2. Excuses for absence on account of illness or domestic affliction are 


dealt with only by the Director of the School. Medical certificates cover- 
ing absences must be presented by the student immediately after his 
return. 


3. Those whose unexcused absences exceed one eighth of the total 
number of lectures in a course are not permitted to take the regular 
examination in that course; and those whose unexcused absences have 
exceeded one fourth of the total number of lectures must repeat the work 
in that course for credit. 


EXAMINATIONS AND MARKS 


Final marks are based on the term’s work and the examinations. The 
pass mark is C. 
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No student will be permitted to sit for the examinations unless he, or 
she, has fulfilled the requirements of the course to the satisfaction of the 
Instructor and the Director. Students whose progress is unsatisfactory 
may be asked to withdraw from the School. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


1. FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes without notice in the 
published scale of fees if, in the opinion of the Board of Governors, Cir- 
cumstances so require. Fees are not refundable, except under special 
conditions as described in the regulations concerning remission of fees 
in the General Information Pamphlet. 
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(a) Regular students 


Fees are due and payable at the Accounting Office on or before Septem- 
ber 17th. If paid in two instalments the second shall be paid on or before 
January 15th. Instalment fee $5.00. A late fee of $2.00 is charged for 
payment after the specified dates, and no days of grace are allowed. 


Fee for the Library Course. ......-- 554-0 ---eseeer nec tnts $450.00 


By instalments: 


| 
. 
1 
| 
| 
| 
i 
{ 


First instalment. .0...-. 6-0. sec cee eter tee tenes 200.00 
eet cl ATiSEAMCETE cca eere nei eis ge ask elon we moaning 255,00 
4 These fees include registration, instruction, (including 
; Library Visits) the use of the Library, health service, 
{ athletics, students’ activities, and graduation diploma. 
H Fee for each supplemental examination.........--+++++++++5> 10.00 


(b) Partial students 


Information concerning fees for such courses may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the School. 


(c) Arrears 


Immediately after September 17th (or January 15th in the case of students 
who pay by instalments), the Chief Accountant will send to the Director 
of the School a list of registered students who have not paid their fees. 
Such students cannot be re-admitted to classes until a satisfactory ar- 
rangement has been made with the Chief Accountant. 
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2. TEXTBOOKS AND MATERIALS 


Students should allow approximately $25 for text books. These are 
available from the University Book Store and the Library School. Blank 
forms, cataloguing cards, and other library supplies needed during the 
session may be obtained from the Secretary of the School. 


3. LIBRARY VISITS 


A week’s visit, under the direction of members of the Faculty, to libraries 
in other Canadian cities is a required part of the Library course. (See 
la above.) 


4, BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


Information regarding accommodation at the University may be found 
in the enclosed booklet of General Information. 


5, CLUBS AND SOCIETIES 


Students are encouraged to take advantage of the privileges offered to 
members of the Canadian Library Association, the Quebec Library 
Association, the Special Libraries Association, and the American Library 
Association. Women students of the School are eligible for membership in 
the University Women’s Club, 3492 Peel Street, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


1, Two annual scholarships of $400 each in honour of Dr. G. R. Lomer, 
former Director of the Library School. 

2. The Ethelwyn M. Crossley Scholarship Fund, founded in honour of a 
former student of the school. Women students are given preference. 
3. The Elizabeth G. Hall Scholarship Fund, founded in memory of a 
former member of the McGill University Library staff. 

These awards are made, after due investigation and recommendation, 
to deserving students who require financial assistance to take the course. 
Application should be made to the Director of the School. 

A complete list of scholarships and bursaries and the regulations govern- 
ing the various loan funds are given in the Announcement of Scholarships, 


Bursaries, and Loan Funds which may be obtained from the Registrar’s 
Office. 


PARTIAL STUDENTS 


Qualified students who are not candidates for the degree may be admitted 
to individual courses as partial students, Before registration such 
students must satisfy the staff of the School of their ability to follow 
the courses selected, and they must fulfil all requirements of classroom 
work and tests prescribed for regular students of these courses. 
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SPECIAL LECTURES 


The students have the benefit of occasional special lectures from visiting 
librarians or local specialists. The programme for a recent session 
included lectures by: Dr. Wm. Kaye Lamb, National Librarian and 
Dominion Archivist; Dr. Andrew D. Osborn, Associate Librarian, 
Harvard University; Dr. W. W. Francis, Librarian, Osler Library of 
Medicine; Mr. Angus Mowat, Director of Public Library Service, Province 
of Ontario; Mr. Neal Harlow, Librarian, University of British Columbia; 
Dr. S. Rothstein, Assistant Librarian, University of British Columbia; 
Mr. Deane Kent, Assistant Director, London Public Library; Mr. John 
Gray, Managing Director, The Macmillan Company of Canada; Mr. R. A. 
Kennedy, Assistant Librarian, National Research Council, Ottawa; 
Mr. Wm. Daggar, Defence Research Board Library; Miss Mary Price, 
Librarian, Bell Telephone Company of Canada; Miss Emily Keeley, 
Librarian, Industrial Cellulose Research Ltd.; Miss Kathleen Jenkins, 
Librarian, Westmount Public Library; Miss Frances Dumaresq, Library 
Consultant to the Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal; Miss 
Elizabeth Morton, Executive Secretary, Canadian Library Association. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


The courses provided by the School are based upon the librarian’s relation 
to: the building in which his library is housed, the books, periodicals, 
and other materials in his charge, the readers whom he serves, and the 


| 
) 
i 


staff with whom he works. In teaching the various subjects of the cur- 
riculum, every effort is made to relate them to library work as a whole 
and to develop a dynamic, rather than mechanical, point of view with 


regard to the present practice and the future possibilities of the prof 


—— 


ession. 


| Whenever possible, the past history, the practice of today, and the 
j probable future development of library activities are related, and students 

' are encouraged to assume an attitude that is constructively critical and 

\ forward-looking, rather than one that is merely imitative, conventional, 
and retrospective. The work of the School is grouped under the following 
j headings for convenience of instruction: 1. Organization and administra- 
i tion of libraries. 2. Acquisition and care of library materials. 3. Selection 
, and use of library materials. 4. Field work. 


All courses are required except those marked elective (see below). 


ELECTIVES 


Special courses given in the second term are: Public Library Services; 
Children’s and School Libraries; College and University Libraries; 
Special Libraries; Cataloguing and Classification; Government Docu- 
ments. Three of these must be elected. 
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COURSE VALUES 


Courses are of various lengths. The point value of each is shown in 
parentheses followed by the number of the term in which it is given. 


1. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARIES 


This group of courses is planned to give a general picture of the ideals, 
functions, and successful operation of libraries of different types. It 
is concerned with the place of the library in the community, the duties 
and opportunities of the librarian, and his relation to the governing 
authorities, staff, and readers. These courses form both framework 
and background for the more detailed instruction in technique and spe- 
cialized services. 


1. THE LIBRARY PROFESSION (2) 1 (1) Professor Ross 


Intended to provide professional background, this course includes the 
historical development of library work; some famous libraries and librar- 
ians; a history of printing in Canada and the development of Canadian 
libraries; a brief survey of work in various types of library; an introduction 
to the literature of the profession; a study of the work of library associa- 
tions; consideration of the training, qualifications and ethics of the 
librarian; efficient methods of work organization; personnel problems 
and public relations, 


2, HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY (1) It Mr, Pennington 
This course deals with the history of the manuscript and printed book 
in Europe from classical times to the present. It includes lectures on 
palaeography, the transmission of texts, the invention and development 
of printing, and the technical processes of book making, including book 
illustration. 


3. LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT (1) 11 Professor Ross 


In this course the following subjects are discussed: principles in library 
Planning; reading of architect’s plans; the planning of various types 
of library; heating, ventilation, and lighting; furniture and equipment. 
The lectures are illustrated by specially prepared diagrams. Students 
are required to work out simple planning problems illustrating topics 
considered in the course. 


4. LIBRARY ORGANIZATION (2) 1 Mrs. Coughlin 


Deals with such elements of library administration as may be applicable 
to any type of library. Special consideration is given to public libraries, 
€.g. city government, board meetings, budget, standards, statistics, 
and library legislation. 
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5. PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES (2) Il ELECTIVE Mrs. Coughlin 


Consideration is given to the public library’s responsibility to its readers, 
the measurement and evaluation of its services, the interpretation to 
the user by means of annual reports and other library publications, 
exhibits and displays, and the use of mass media. Detailed study is 
made of the social structure of the community; the relation of the library 
to the agencies of adult education; readers’ advisory work and discussion 
groups; and the use of records, films, radio, and television. The organiza- 
tion and operation of county and regional library services in Canada 
and other countries is included. 


6. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES (2) Il ELECTIVE Professor Astbury 


The problems of organization and growth are considered, including service 
to undergraduates, research students, and staff; departmental libraries; 
special collections and reading rooms; teaching the use of the library; 
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4 the allocation of funds; the use of micro-materials and such technical 
{ processes as differ from those in public and other libraries. 

: : 

{ 7. SPECIAL LIBRARIES (2) I1 ELECTIVE Miss Anderson 
} This course is designed to present the purpose and point of view of the 
| special library and to discuss the adaptation of general library techniques 
| to its needs. Special attention is paid to the organization and administra- 
q tion of libraries in business and industry. Research methods and sources 

WI of information peculiar to selected fields are surveyed and discussed. 


| 8. LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN (2) Il ELECTIVE Mrs. Coughlin 


t This course shows the adaptations necessary in cataloguing and classifica- 

\ tion, reference work, book selection, and general administration to serve 
| the needs of libraries for children and young people. Children’s literature 

h from the historical point of view is reviewed; modern illustrators and 
modern authors are discussed. Special probléms of the school library 
] are considered. The lectures are supplemented by story telling, and by 
i) practical work in, and visits to, children’s libraries. 


ll. ACQUISITION AND CARE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


The purpose of these courses is to train the future librarian in the prin- 
ciples of wise, economical, and adequate provision of books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, films, phonograph records, etc., for library use, and the best 
modern technique to be applied in recording them and in making them 
available to the public. 
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9. TECHNICAL PROCESSES (2) I Professor Astbury 


Acquisitions. Deals with the acquisition of books, periodicals and other 
materials, by purchase, gift and exchange. Trade bibliographies are 
examined in detail, and sources for obtaining both new and second-hand 
books are discussed. The various routines followed and records kept by 
the acquisitions department are studied. 


Circulation. Charging systems used by libraries of various types are 
studied in detail, with some consideration of the history of circulation 
procedures and also recent innovations, Other routines and regulations, 
statistics, shelf work, and the administration of the circulation department 
are discussed, 


Binding. A brief survey of methods of binding, repair and preservation 
of library materials; the organization, routines and records of the library 
binding department with special reference to the collating of periodicals 
and other material. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION (4) I Professor Murray 
The principles and purpose of classification and cataloguing are studied 
with a view to their application in libraries of different types and sizes, 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION (3) 11 Professor Murray 


The history and theory of classification are considered and a comparative 
study is made of the Dewey Decimal, Universal Decimal, Cutter Expan- 
sive, Library of Congress, Bliss Bibliographic, and other classification 
schemes now in use, The problems of subject analysis and of recataloguing 
and reclassification are considered, as well as the care of specialized 
materials and the organization and administration of the cataloguing 
department. 


SELECTION AND USE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


The needs of the reader are explained and provided for by a carefully 
planned study of the subject content of books as well as the adaptation 
of non-book materials to practical use in libraries of various types. 


SELECTION OF BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS (3) 1 (2) 0 Mrs. Coughlin 


This course deals with methods of selecting books, films, records, etc. 
for various types of libraries, communities, and readers. Representative 
books of all classes are examined for their literary value as well as their 
physical make-up, and various editions, translations, and series are 
compared. 
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The student becomes familiar with the general and special printed 
aids to selection; the characteristics and specialties of publishing houses; 
and the problems of authorship, copyright, and censorship. 


Training is given in book evaluation, annotation, and written and oral 
book reviewing. 


13. REFERENCE MATERIALS AND METHODS (3) I (4) 0 Professor Astbury 


The purpose of the course is to give a practical understanding of efficient 
reference service, the administration of a reference department and 
a critical knowledge of reference materials. 


In the first term general basic reference books are studied. Printed 
bibliographies of all kinds are considered and practice is given in dealing 
with questions requiring bibliographical research. The second term is 
devoted to the reference materials of the humanities, social sciences, 
biological sciences and physical sciences. Particular attention is paid 
to the special approach needed for work in each field. Every student 
is required to make an intensive study of the literature of one subject. 
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14. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS (2) I1 elective Professors Ross and Murray 


Deals with Canadian, British, and United States publications; some 
attention also being given to foreign documents, and United Nations 
and UNESCO publications. 
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15. SERIALS 


A brief sketch of the historical development of serials is given; study is 
made of the various types of serials published to-day, such as popular 
magazines, technical journals, house organs, and the publications of 
societies and institutions. 
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A systematic survey is made of problems in the selection and ordering 
of serials in English and foreign languages; checking and claiming; 
circulation, binding, and storage; exchange of duplicates and completing 
t of sets. 


This course will be given in the present session in conjunction with 
Book Selection, Cataloguing and other courses. 
16. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND RESEARCH METHODS (1) I —— 


Training is given in the preparation of a research paper and in the com- 
pilation of an annotated bibliography. Some attention is paid to indexing, 
abstracting and editorial practice. 
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IV. FIELD WORK 


VISITS TO LOCAL LIBRARIES 


eat The following libraries in Montreal are visited and many are used reg- 
ularly by the students. 


Public Libraries: Montreal Public Library and its branches; Westmount 
Public Library; Fraser Institute; Mechanics’ Institute; St. Sulpice 
Library; Jewish Public Library. 


Special Libraries: Divinity Hall Library; Osler Library (Medicine); 
Purvis Hall Library (Commerce); Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
Library; also the libraries of Canadian Industries Ltd., Bell Telephone 
Company, Sun Life Assurance Company, Royal Bank of Canada, 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company, Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada, International Civil Aviation Organization, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


College and University Libraries: McGill University (Redpath) Library; 
Macdonald College Library; Sir George Williams College Library; 
Bibliothéque de l'Université de Montréal. 


Children’s Libraries: Montreal Children’s Library; Westmount Public 
(Children’s) Library; Notre Dame de Grace Children’s Library; 
Montreal Public Library and its branches; the libraries of Montreal 
High School, Lachine High School, Westmount Intermediate School, 
and Commission des Ecoles Catholiques de Montréal. 


LIBRARY VISITS TO OTHER CITIES 


A week's visit to other cities in Canada, with a programme of conducted 
visits to libraries, is a required part of the course. This illustrates 
the practical application of subjects taught. Each student is required 
to prepare a report and to take part in class discussions on methods 
observed. 


LIBRARY EXPERIENCE 


Work under supervision in a library is required during the session, in 
order that the student may acquire some appreciation of library service 


as a whole under everyday conditions. 
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DEGREE OF MASTER OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


The candidate must hold the degree of Bachelor of Library Science, or 
‘ee, from an accredited Library School approved by 
McGill University. This degree must represent a fifth year of academic 
study in which the candidate has obtained at least a B average. Com- 
petence to undertake graduate study must have been demonstrated and 
at least two years of professional library experience is required. He must 
show evidence of a reading knowledge of at least one language other than 
English before the degree is granted. The French language is recom- 
mended but another language may be accepted if appropriate to the 
work which the candidate intends to undertake. If courses taken pre- 
viously by the candidate are considered inadequate for the graduate 
courses offered he may be required to undertake some additional courses 
in the Library School or elsewhere in the University. 


an equivalent ¢ 
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A minimum of one full session or two half sessions of resident study 
at McGill University is required. Pass mark in each subject is 65 per cent. 

Elective courses may not all be available in any one year. Inquiries 
should be made at the Library School office. 


Each course is conducted on the seminar plan under the direction of 
a member of the Library School staff. In the session of 1956-57 specialists, 
who gave one or several seminars, included the following: Dr. Andrew 
Osborn, Associate Librarian, Harvard University; Mrs. Violet Cabeen, 
formerly United Nations Library, New York; Miss Marie Tremaine, 
Director of Bibliography, Arctic Institute of North America, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Mortimer Taube, President, Documentation Inc., Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Wm. Kaye Lamb, National Librarian, Ottawa; Mr. R. M. 
Hamilton, Assistant Librarian of Parliament, Ottawa; Miss Edna Hunt, 
Assistant Librarian, National Research Council, Ottawa; Mr. Lachlan 
McRae, Defence Research Board, Ottawa; Professor H. N. Fieldhouse, 
Dean of Arts and Science, McGill University; Mr. J. J. Lefebvre, Chief 
Archivist, Superior Court, Montreal; Mrs. Isabelle Dobell, Assistant 
Curator, McCord Museum; Dr. Allana Reid Smith, specialist in Canadian 
iy history; Professor J. I. Cooper, History Department, McGill University; 
! Dr. G. A. Ferguson, Psychology Department, McGill University; 
Dr. D. N. Solomon, Sociology Department, McGill University. 
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COURSES 
Required 


A. Thesis—3 copies when completed should be presented to the office 
of the Dean of Graduate :Studies and Research on dates specified 
in the General Information Pamphlet. 


B. Research methods in library science. 
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Elective (the equivalent of 2 full courses must be taken). 
C. Canadiana; archival and historical materials, their care and use. 


D. Documentation; the acquisition and retrieval of research material. 
(Half course.) 


E. Government documents. (Half course.) 
F. Serials. (Half course.) 
G. Cataloguing and classification; problems and developments. 


H. The library in the community; school, college and adult education 
resid 
work, 


I. A special subject may be taken in another Department of the Uni- 
versity provided that the candidate has the qualifications normally 
required for advanced work in that field. Special permission must 
first be obtained from the Dean, the Director of the School and the 
Chairman of the Department concerned. 

Preliminary application should be made to the Director of the Library 
School before August 1st and formal application papers must be com- 
pleted and received by the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research before September 10th. 


FEES 
Seaerression full time study. «os... sss os snd aS $500.00 
Snereecionchnlt time Study. .v.. i362. os 250.00 
BAU aemtnitatign {Ge cS vcsc. sons s ¢ cee ck 5.00 
S1ELL SS TIS As ac eo cae MMe ene 5.00 


Payment may be made in two instalments in. October and January. 
These fees include registration, instruction, the use of the library, 
health service, athletics, students’ activities, graduation diploma and 
library visits. 
SPECIAL DATES 
1957 


September 26th, Thursday, Last day for receiving’ sessional registration 
forms in the Dean’s Office, Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. 


September 30th, Monday. Lectures begin. 

October 21st, Monday. Last day for registration at the Registrar’s Office 
and for payment of fees. 

1958 

April 22nd, Tuesday. Last day of filing theses for Spring Convocation. 

August 26th, Tuesday. Last day of filing theses for Fall Convocation. 
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McGill University 


vey ENP ay Montreal 


School for 


Graduate Nurses 
Beatty Memorial Hall 


1957-1958 


1 PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schoois as follows: 


General Announcement 

School Certificate Examinations 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loun Funds 

Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts, and in 


i Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
\ School of Commerce.) 
f Faculty of Medicine 
; Faculty of Medicine Postgraduaie Courses 
i Faculty of Dentistry 
Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
i Architecture) 
i Faculty of Law 
: Faculty of Music 
( Faculty of Divinity 
i Faculty of Graduate Studtes and Research 
} School of Commerce 
i Library School 
, School of Physical Education 
i ( School for Graduate Nurses 
| School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
a School of Social Work is 
4 Macdonald College (Faculty o: Agriculture, School of 
Household Science, and School for T: eachers) ‘ 
h French Summer School 


Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University and Faculty administrative officers, 
standing committees, and officers of instruction) 


The Calendar (available for distribution only to libraries and officials of 
certain institutions) 
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School for Graduate Nurses 


The School for Graduate Nurses is under 
the administrative jurisdiction of the Faculty 
of Medicine. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


F. Cyrit James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Sc., D, de ’U., D.C.L., EE:DS FRSC; Principal 


Davip L. Txomson, B,Sc.,.M.A., Ph.D.,.LL.D,, ECL C.-FRS.C, 
Vice-Principal 
Lioyp G. STEVENSON, B.A., M.D. (Western), Ph.D. (Hopkins) 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
Rak Curtricx, B.S. (Columbia), M.A. (Stanford), M.P.H. (Harvard), LL.D. 


(Alberta), R.N. Director of the School for Graduate Nurses 
Witiiam BENTLEY, CGA, F.C..5.RLA, Bursar 
T. H. Marruews, M.A., LL.D. Registrar 
G. A. Grimson, B.Com. Comptroller 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


DEAN Lioyp G. STEVENSON, Chairman 


Miss Rak Currricx Mrs. ALASTAIR MAcLEop 
Miss E1r.zen C. F LANAGAN PROFEsSOR Frank C. MacIntosH 
PROFEssor WILLIAM H. HATCHER Miss Dora PARRY 
Miss HELENE LAMONT ProFEssor C. J. TIDMARSH 


PROFEssor R. P. VIVIAN 


SCHOOL FOR GRADUATE NURSES OFFICE 


BEATTY MEMORIAL HALL 
1266 Pine Avenue West 
Montreal 25, P.Q. 


Telephone—MA 9181 
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STAFF OF SCHOOL FOR GRADUATE NURSES 


Rar Currtick, B.S. (Columbia), M.A. (Stanford), M.P.H. (Harvard), LL.D. 
(Alberta), R.N. Director 


Moyra ALLEN, M.A. (Chicago), B.N., R.N. Assistant Professor of Nursing 


ELIZABETH LoGaN, B.Sc. (Acadia), M.N. (Yale), R.N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


Ann PEvERLEY, B.S. (Columbia), M.P.H. (Yale), R.N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


ELEANOR Hurp (Mrs. G. T.), B.Sc. (Alberta), M.P.H. (Michigan), R.N. 
Assistant Professor of Nursing 


HELEN Gemeroy (Mrs. G. A.), B.A. (Sir George Williams), 
Cert. S.G.N., R.N. Lecturer in Psychiatric Nursing 


Lyp1a H. Pore Librarian 


OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL 
Marion Barn (Mrs. D. C.), M.Sc. (Columbia), B.H.S. 

Assistant Professor of Health and Social Medicine 
MADELINE FLANDER, Cert. S.G.N., R.N. Lecturer in Paediatric Nursing 


EILEEN C. FLANAGAN, B.A., R.N. 
Director of Nursing, Montreal Neurological Institute 


Donatp S. FLeminc, D.P.H. (Tor.), B.A., M.D., C.M. 
Associate Professor of Health and Social Medicine 


HELENE Lamont, B.N., R.N. Director of Nursing, Royal Victoria Hospital 


IsapeL MacLeop (Mrs. A. W.), B.Sc.(N) (Alta.), M.A. (Columbia), R.N. 
Director of Nursing, Montreal General Hospital 


A. W. MacLeop, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. (Glasgow), Dip. Psych.Med., 
M.R.C.P. (London) Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Lecturer 
in Health and Social Medicine 


CHARLES WILLIAM MacMILLan, M.D., C.M., D.P.H. 
Associate Professor of Health and Social Medicine 


Marcaret E. Nrx, B.A. (Man.), M.P.H. (Mich.), Ph.D. (Mich.) 
Assistant Professor of Health and Social Medicine 
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Dora Parry, R.N. Director of Nursing, Montreal Children’s Hospital 


GENEVA PurRcELL, B.N., R.N. 
Supervisor of Nursing, Royal Victoria- Montreal Maternity Hospital 


Sam Rapinovitcu, Ph.D. (Purdue), M.A. Assistant Professor of Psychology 


J. Gitpert Turner, M.D., C.M., M.Sc., F.A.C.H.A. 
Lecturer in Hospital Administration 


R. P. Vivian, M.D. (Tor.) Professor of Health and Social Medicine 


A. H. WestpBury, Fellow of Institute of Hospital Administrators (Eng.), 
Fellow of Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
Lecturer in Hospital Administration 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The School for Graduate Nurses was established in 1920 to prepare well- 
qualified graduate nurses for positions of leadership in hospital and 
community nursing. The various programmes in administration, teaching, 
supervision and public health nursing have attracted graduate nurses from 
every province in Canada and from several foreign countries. In 1957, 
@ new programme in basic nursing was introduced to prepare high school 
graduates for the many positions open to well-qualified nurses. This 
Programme combines general education with professional courses over a 
Period of five years from McGill Junior Matriculation and leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing. Graduates of this programme 
are qualified for staff positions in public health agencies as well as in 
hospitals, 


The School for Graduate Nurses, therefore, offers two types of pro- 
grammes: 


(1) Diploma and degree courses for graduate nurses. These courses 
are described on pages 3221 to 3225. 


(2) A five-year course for high school graduates leading to the degree 
of B.Se.(N.) This programime is described on pages 3209 and 3210. 
PROGRAMMES FOR GRADUATE NURSES 


The School offers programmes of study for graduate nurses in four main 
areas. These are as follows: 


i Teaching and Supervision in Schools of Nursing: Students selecting this 
field are prepared for positions as head nurses, ward supervisors, 
or classroom and clinical teachers. Students are given the 
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opportunity to select one of a number of fields for specialization. 
These are the Teaching of the Basic Sciences*, Medical- 
Surgical Nursing, Psychiatric Nursing, and Maternal and Child 
Health (these students do major work in either Obstetric or hit 
Paediatric Nursing). 


Il: Public Health Nursing: This programme is designed to prepare nurses 
for staff positions in public health organizations. 


Ill: Administration in Hospitals and Schools of Nursing: This programme 
is open to experienced nurses who wish to qualify as directors 
of schools of nursing or directors of hospital nursing service. 


IV: Supervision and Administration in Public Health Agencies: This programme 
prepares nurses with satisfactory experience to participate in ee 
supervision and administration in public health organizations. 
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COURSES LEADING TO A DIPLOMA 


Students who successfully complete a programme of study in area | or Il 
may be granted a diploma in the field of their specialization. The minimum 
entrance qualification to enrol in the diploma programme is McGill Junior 
Matriculation or its equivalent. 


Of the ten papers required for McGill Junior Matriculation the com- 
pulsory subjects are English, History, Algebra or Advanced Arithmetic, 
and Chemistry or Biology. Chemistry and Biology should both be taken 
if possible. The other subjects of the examination are entirely optional. 
The general average for all papers must be at least 65 %. (The equivalent 
of these papers taken in public examinations recognized by the University 
will be satisfactory.) 
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Students wishing to qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Nursing must 
first complete a programme of study in either area | or I! which repre- 
' sents the first year of the work for the degree. These programmes are 
basic to the more advanced work in public health nursing, nursing educa- 
nt tion, and administration in hospitals and schools of nursing. 


y \ COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF NURSING 
4 
K 
Ly 


Entrance qualification for the degree programme is either McGill 
Junior Matriculation or McGill Senior Matriculation or their equivalents, 
but those students who enter with Junior Matriculation standing must 
complete three years of study before qualifying for the degree of Bachelor 
of Nursing. One year of this time will be spent in general education which 
must be comparable to that required to pass with satisfactory standing 


*Open only to students in degree programme, 
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the appropriate papers in the McGill Senior School Certification Examina- 
tions. The subjects required are English, Chemistry, and any three of 
the following: History, Biology, French, Spanish, German, Latin, 
Mathematics, Physics. 


PART-TIME STUDY 


Nurses who live in or near Montreal may register as partial students in 
the regular day programme or in the evening classes offered through the 
Department of Extension of the University. By special arrangement a 
one-year programme may be extended over two years for students who 
are unable to attend full time. 


PROGRAMME IN BASIC NURSING 


This is a programme for high-school graduates who wish to prepare 
themselves for a career in nursing. The time necessary to complete the 
requirements is five years. Successful candidates are granted the degree 
of B.Sc.(N). The first year is devoted to academic courses with emphasis 
on the basic sciences. The following four years consist of both classroom 
instruction and clinical experience in the McGill teaching hospitals and 
in selected public health agencies in the city of Montreal. In the final 
year emphasis is placed on teaching methods and administrative skills, 


Students may be admitted into the ‘basic nursing programme after 
passing the ten required papers of the McGill Junior Certificate Examina- 
tion, or their recognized equivalents, with an overall average of at least 
65%. In the University’s own examinations the following papers are 


required: 
No. of 
Papers Subject 
2 English 
1 General History 
2 Modern Language 
3 {Elementary Algebra 
\Elementary Geometry 
1 One of the following: 


Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Physics 
2 Either Latin or Spanish or French or German (if not already 
chosen) or any two of the following papers not already chosen: 


(a) Intermediate Algebra 

(b) Trigonometry 

(c) Biology or Botany (Biology and Botany may not both 
be chosen) 
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(d) Chemistry 

(e) Geography 

(f) Physics 

(g) British History or Canadian History 

(h) Music or Drawing (Music and Drawing may not both 
be chosen) 


10 papers 


The above papers are the normal requirements for admission, but 
students who do not have exactly these requirements may be admitted, 
provided their high school record is exceptionally good and they show 
evidence of preparation and ability to meet successfully the demands of 
the course. 


RESOURCES AND FACILITIES 
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Courses in nursing education are provided in the School. Other 
courses are available through the Faculty of Arts and Science and the 
Faculty of Medicine (including the Department of Health and Social 
Medicine), as well as through other Schools and Departments within the 
University. 


The School, administered by the Faculty of Medicine, is located in 
Beatty Memorial Hall, which provides classroom space, lunch facilities, 
and other amenities. An up-to-date professional library is maintained 
at the School under the direction of a full-time librarian. Students have 
access to other libraries in the University. 


Excellent community facilities are available for the observation of 
nursing in all its branches and for practice in teaching, supervision, and 
administration in hospitals, schools of nursing, and public health nursing 
fields. 


The resources of the following organizations are available: the Royal 
Victoria Hospital (including the Allan Memorial Psychiatric 
Institute, and the Royal Victoria-Montreal Maternity Hospital); 
the Montreal General Hospital; the Montreal Children’s Hospital; 
the Royal Edward Laurentian Hospital (tuberculosis) with its 
clinics; the Verdun Protestant Hospital; the Queen Mary Veterans 
Hospital; the Montreal Neurological Institute of McGill; St. Mary's 
Hospital; and the Queen Elizabeth Hospital, as well as other hospitals 
in Montreal. 


The official and voluntary health agencies of the city and also clinics 
(both public and private) afford ample opportunities for study and field 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


experience in the various aspects of community health. These resources 
include the Victorian Order of Nurses, the Child Health Association, the 
municipal health departments of Greater Montreal, hospital out-patient 
departments, industrial health services, the Mental Hygiene Institute, 
the Family Welfare Association, the Children’s Service Centre, nursery 
schools and day nurseries, child guidance clinics, and other organizations 
concerned with the welfare of individuals and families. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


GRADUATE NURSES 


All applicants must have completed the basic nursing course in an 
approved school of nursing, be registered in the province or country from 
which they come, and meet the requirements for the programme selected. 


For admission to the diploma courses candidates must have passed 
in the required papers of the McGill Junior School Certificate Examination 
or their recognized equivalents (see page 3208). Candidates for a degree 
must have met the requirements of the First year in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science, or have passed in the required papers of the McGill Senior 
School Certificate Examinations or their recognized equivalents (see 
page 3208). 


BASIC NURSING 


High School Graduates who wish to enrol in the programme leading to 
the degree of B.Sc.(N) must have passed in the required papers of the 
McGill Junior School Certificate Examinations or their recognized equi- 
valents (see page 3209). 


TRANSFER OF CREDITS 


Consideration will be given to transfer of credits for work completed in 
another university if an official transcript of the student’s work is sent 
directly to the School by the officers of the institution in which the work 
was completed. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


All applications must be made on forms which may be obtained from the 
School for Graduate Nurses, McGill University, and must include a 
Photograph of Passport size. Official transcripts from their School of 
Nursing may be submitted by graduate nurses. 
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REGISTRATION 


All students will register at Beatty Hall between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
4 p.m. as follows: 


First Year 


Students in the First year of the Graduate-Nurse Programme are required 
to complete a month of field work during September. Registration for 
them will take place on Thursday, August 29. 


For First-year students in the Basic Programme registration will take 
place on Tuesday, September 17. 


Upper Years 
All other students will register on Wednesday, September 25. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held for first-term half courses in January, and 
for full courses and second-term half courses in April and May. Mid-term 
examinations for full courses may be held in January depending upon 
the instructor. 


Results of examinations are recorded according to class, as follows: 
Class I, 80% to 100%; Class II, 65% to 79%; Class III, 50% to 64%. 


A student who has failed in a final examination and has been given 
permission by the Director of the School to write a supplemental exami- 
nation, must write this supplemental during the following September. 
Written application must be made before August 15. A fee of $10.00 for 
each supplemental paper is payable to the Cashier as soon as the appli- 
cation has been approved. A student who wishes to write a supple- 
mental examination outside McGill must make application to the 
Director to do so before August ist. There is an additional fee of 
$10.00 for establishing such an outside centre. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


All students are required to have a medical examination by the University 
Health Service. There are no exceptions to this rule. Provision is made 
for health service to students during the session but not during vacations. 
(See General Information pamphlet for details.) 


Students in the Basic Programme, before starting nursing practice in 
the hospitals, are required to have inoculations for typhoid, paratyphoid, 
tetanus, diphtheria and tuberculosis. These may be received through 
the University Health Service during the first year. 
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FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in its published schedule of tuition, 
board and residence, and other fees. 


University fees include an annual fee of $15 for the support of student 
organizations. There are no other regular fees, and the only extras 
are for late registration, for graduation in absentia, etc. 


ere eae. 2 ee eee 0 FE in Syne $450.00 
If paid by instalments: 
RS AEANCNES 6 ye eae $227.50 
Berend instalments: 8 Saree pegs 227.50 
Instalment fee (included in above)...............0002--... 5.00 
Edin pyhid fee vitGon any. deco vinta worg.c99, ayoy, | 2.00 


Fees are due and payable at the Accounting Office in Dawson Hall, 
between the hours of 9 A.M. and 4 P.M. on or before September 27. 
A late fee of $2.00 is charged for payment after this date. As soon as 
possible after the prescribed dates the Chief Accountant will send to the 
Director of the School a list of the registered students who have not paid 
their fees, The Director will thereupon suspend such students from 
further attendance until the fees are paid or a satisfactory arrangement 
is made with the Chief Accountant. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE 


There are no University residence facilities for graduate nurse students 
of the School for Graduate Nurses. Every assistance is given to those 
seeking accommodation through a Rooms Registry located at the McGill 
Union. Application for rooms must be made in person from August 
27 to October 1. The cost of board and lodging in approved rooms 
varies from $65 upwards per month. Separately, good board costs 
from $40.00, and a room from $35.00 upwards a month. 


Students in the Basic Nursing Course whose homes are outside of 
Montreal live at Royal Victoria College. .When application is made to 
the School for Graduate Nurses, application, for residence must be made 
also to the Warden of Royal Victoria College, such application to be made 
before May 31. Forms for this purpose may be obtained from the 
College or from the Registrar’s Office. 


Those students who do not reside with their parents or guardians in 
Montreal and who wish to live outside the University residence are 
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required to submit their plans for residence in writing to the Warden 
and to obtain written approval. Students in this category who are 
entering the University for the first time must in all cases fill out residen- 
tial application blanks when the academic application is submitted. 


EXPENSES 

APPROXIMATE COST OF THE COURSE 
MRIVERSIEY. [00S eve cement acer e te eee ne tamales $450.00 
Books and incidentals......6..-++++- seb estes vteee approx. 50.00 
PGateE AMA TOO cco ce ete ee ee ae ERED eal $700.00 to 900.00 
Royal Victoria College. ...... 0... +0e esse eerie $685.00 (session) 


(students in the Basic Course) 


Field work may involve additional expense for travel and living which 
the student must consider in estimating expenses. 


UNIFORMS 


All students in the Graduate Nurse Programme are advised to have at 
least two white uniforms. Full white uniform is required for field experience 
in hospitals and for Convocation. For students in public health nursing 
special field uniforms are available for rental at the School. These students 
should bring white collars and any plain dark hat and coat. Brown or 
black walking shoes with low heels are required. Some public health 
nursing students have field work in hospitals where white uniforms 
are worn. 


Students in the Basic Nursing Programme are required to supply 
themselves with the School uniform obtained through the School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR GRADUATE NURSES 


Applicants for scholarships must meet the University entrance require- 
ments for Junior Matriculation. Preference will be given to applicants 
with experience in the nursing field. 


1, ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL 


The Board of Governors offers a scholarship in the form of full main- 
tenance at the hospital during a year’s study at the School for Graduate 
Nurses. Only members of the hospital nursing staff are eligible. 
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2. ASSOCIATION OF NURSES OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


(¢) Two bursaries of $500 are customarily offered to practising mem- 
bers in good standing of the Association of Nurses of the Province of 
Quebec, whose qualifications are acceptable to a university. Any approved 
course may be selected. 


(b) District No. 11 (English Chapter) Association of Nurses of the 
Province of Quebec offers a bursary of $1,500 to a member of the Chapter 
whose qualifications are acceptable to the University. The nurse who 
accepts the bursary will be expected to work in the Province of Quebec 
for two years following the completion of her course. 


3. MONTREAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


The Board of Governors offers a scholarship in the form of lodging at the 
hospital during one year’s study at the School for Graduate Nurses. Those 
accepting the scholarship are required to work for one year at the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital on completion of the course. 


4, MONTREAL GENERAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Bursaries are provided annually by the Montreal General Hospital to 
graduate nurses for study to prepare them for administrative and teaching 
positions. 


5. ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


(a) The Mabel F. Hersey Scholarship is given annually by the Board 
- of Governors for a year of postgraduate study at the School for 
Graduate Nurses, McGill University. 


(0) The Emma Thomas Scholarship is offered annually for postgraduate 
study, 


(c) The Ida McGregor Scholarship is offered annually for postgraduate 
study, 


6. VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES FOR CANADA 


The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada offers bursaries of $750 to 

nurses to assist them in taking preparation in Public Health Nursing. 
i Following their course, the recipients are obligated to work one year for 
the Victorian Order in the area where their services are most urgently 
needed. 


7. QUEEN ELIZABETH HOSPITAL 


The Martha Warren Scholarship of $415 is offered by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital School of Nursing to a member 
who wishes financial help for postgraduate study. Application for this 
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scholarship must be submitted on or before April 25 of each year. The 
nurse accepting this scholarship is expected to work in the Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital for one year following the completion of her course, provided 
there is a position open in the field of her study. 


EDDY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Board of Directors offers a bursary to assist with a year’s study at 
the School for Graduate Nurses. Only graduates of the School of Nursing 
or Staff Nurses of the Hospital are eligible. They should apply to the 
Director of Nursing. 


K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION LOAN FUND 


Through the generosity of the Foundation, this fund has been established 
to assist graduate nurses who have unexpected expenses while registered 
in courses at the School. For further particulars applicants should 
consult the Director of the School for Graduate Nurses. 


BURSARIES 


GOVERNMENT BURSARIES 
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A limited number of bursaries are made available through the School, 
by the Province of Quebec, for nurses who wish to remain in the province. 
Students from other provinces should apply to their respective Provincial 
Departments of Health. 


PROGRAMMES OF STUDY 


eeeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsees 
PROGRAMMES OF STUDY FOR GRADUATE NURSES 


LEADING TO A DIPLOMA 


All students in the First year are required to take the prescribed core 
courses which are fundamental to all areas of nursing. In addition, 
students select courses which fulfil the requirements of their major field 
of interest. Upon the completion of one year of study students are 
granted a diploma. 


LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF NURSING 


Students who have met the requirements for the diploma may proceed 
with the Second year of the degree programme, providing such students 
have McGill Senior Matriculation standing or its equivalent. 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


FIRST YEAR 


Concurrent field experience forms part of a number of courses. In addition, 
the months of September and May are devoted to field experience. 


Field Experience in Public Health Nursing: The normal requirement for 
students without previous public health experience is ten weeks. This 
requirement is adjusted to meet individual needs, and students are not 
expected to repeat experience which has been gained under adequate 
supervision, Ordinarily there are four weeks during September and six 
weeks following the examinations in the spring. 


Field Experience in Teaching and Supervision in Schools of Nursing: 
Students enrolled in this programme will have eight weeks of field ex- 
Perience: four weeks in September and four weeks following examinations 
in the spring. 


SECOND YEAR 


All students in the Second year are expected to complete two months of 
field experience during May and June. 
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FIRST YEAR 


CORE COURSES (REQUIRED OF ALL STUDENTS IN THE FIRST YEAR) 


socioLoGcy 210 


PSYCHOLOGY 21 


NG-11 COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


NC-11 PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


NC-12 NUTRITION 


NC-13 HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


COURSES IN FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION 


Basic Sciences and Clinical Teaching 


NA-11 WARD MANAGEMENT AND 
SUPERVISION 


Two full courses from those listed 
below. (Students in the degree pro- 
gramme preparing to teach the basic 
sciences do not take NA-11 and are 
required to take two _ sciences. 
Students in the clinical fields select 
a clinical course and one additional 
course. All students entering with 
Junior Matriculation are strongly 
advised to select English): 


NS-12 Medical-Surgical 
Nursing 


NS-14 Psychiatric Nursing 


NS-16 Maternal. and Child 
Health (Students do major 
work in either Obstetric or 
Pediatric Nursing) 


Physics 11, Chemistry 11, 
Biology 100 


Chemistry 22a (for students 
with Senior Matriculation 
standing in Chemistry) 

English, History, Philosophy 

(See Announcement of Faculty 
of Arts and Science.) 
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Public Health Nursing 


NS-11 PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
NC-14 PUBLIC HEALTH PRACTICE 


One full course from those listed 
below: 


Science 
English 
History 
Philosophy 


(See Announcement of Faculty 
of Arts and Science.) 


PROGRAMMES OF STUDY 


SECOND YEAR 


Nursing Education (Advanced), and Administration in Hospitals and 
Schools of Nursing. 


CORE COURSES: (REQUIRED OF ALL STUDENTS REGISTERED IN TEACHING IN 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING AND ADMINISTRATION IN HOSPITALS 
AND SCHOOLS OF NURSING) 


SOCIOLOGY 340a and 31lb 
ECONOMICS 211G 

NC-25 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 450 
NC-23 INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 


NC-28 EPIDEMIOLOGY 


COURSES IN FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION 


Basic Sciences and Clinical Teaching 


NE-21 CURRICULUM IN SCHOOLS OF 
NURSING 


One full course from the following: 


Physiology 22 (See prerequisite) 

Sociology 

Economics 

English 

History 

Philosophy 

Modern Language 

(See Announcement of Faculty of 
Arts and Science.) 


NG-21 stupres AND PROJECTS IN 
THE FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION: 


Teaching the Sciences, 

Medical-Surgical Nursing, 

Maternal and Child Health, 

Psychiatric Nursing 

(Field work necessary for the 
Study in addition) 


Administration in Hospitals and 
Schools of Nursing 


NA-24 ADMINISTRATION IN HOSPI- 
TALS AND SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


NC-2/7 HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


One full course from the following: 
Physiology 22 (See prerequisite) 
Sociology 
Economics 
English 
History 
Philosophy 
Modern Language 
(See Announcement of the Faculty 

of Arts and Science.) 


NG-21 sTUDIES AND PROJECTS IN 
THE FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION: 
Administration of Hospital 
Nursing Service or 
Administration in Schools of 
Nursing 
(Fieldwork necessary for the 
study in addition) 
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SECOND YEAR 


Public Health Nursing(Advanced)—Supervision and Administration in 
Public Health Nursing. 


CORE COURSES: (REQUIRED OF ALL STUDENTS REGISTERED IN ADVANCED WORK 
IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING) 


7 socloLocy 340a and 311b 

i ECONOMICS 211G 

f NC-25 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

; BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 450 

, NC-23 INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 
t NC-28 EPIDEMIOLOGY 

, 

& COURSES IN FIELD OF SPECIALIZATION 

Supervision and Administration in Public Health Nursing 


NA-21 SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


One full course from the following: 


Physiology 22 (See prerequisite) 


ee 


Sociology 
X English 
} History 
iN Philosophy 
K 
\ Modern Language 


(See Announcement of the Faculty of Arts and Science.) 


NG-21 sTUDIES AND PROJECTS IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
(Fieldwork necessary for the study in addition) 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES FOR GRADUATE NURSES 


NURSING — GENERAL 


NG-11 community ORGANIZATION 


An analysis of changing patterns of home and community life and factors 
responsible for these changes; current health problems arising from social 
changes; progress in medicine and trends in nursing to meet community 
needs. 


One hour, two terms. Professor Chittick and special lecturers 


NG-21 sruDIES AND PROJECTS IN THE FIELD oF SPECIALIZATION 


In this course students make a study of a selected problem in nursing 
using simple research methods. Each student js expected to choose a 
problem for study which will be of interest and help in her special field 
of nursing. The course is conducted as a seminar with class discussions 
and individual conferences. 


One and one-half hours, two terms. Specialists in various fields 
(Fieldwork necessary for the study in addition.) 


NURSING — EDUCATION 


NE-21 THE cuRRICULUM IN SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


This course is designed to develop an understanding of the factors which 
affect the curriculum in schools of nursing and the issues involved. The 
content includes the application of the principles of curriculum construc- 
tion to the school of nursing curriculum—philosophy, purpose and aims 
of the school, formulation of objectives, selection, organization, and 
evaluation of learning experiences, methods of teaching, supervision, and 
guidance of students. 


Two hours, two terms. Professor Allen 
(Concurrent field experience in addition.) 


NURSING — ADMINISTRATION 


NA-11 warp MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION 


A study of administrative planning for the hospital ward as the unit of 
hospital administration, plans for patient care, controlling the environ- 
ment, supplies and equipment, personnel, ward teaching as part of the 
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administrative plan, the function of the ward in the educational pro- 
gramme of the student nurse; the principles of supervision applied to 


nursing education and nursing service in establishing a supervisory ‘ 
programme. 
Three hours, second term. Mrs. G. A. Gemeroy 


NA-24 ADMINISTRATION IN HOSPITALS AND SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


The scope and principles of administration, staffing and supervisory 
problems, orientation of personnel, in-service education, the organization 
of the school of nursing, recruitment and selection of students, school 
publicity, curriculum planning, housing of students, budgeting. 


Two hours, two terms. Professor Chittick and spectal lecturers 


NA-21 SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION IN PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


== Sa > are 


Principles of administration and supervision are applied to the field of 
public health nursing in studying official and voluntary health services. 
This course includes the planning and evaluation of services, methods 
of organization and financing, personnel management, human relation- 
ships, and supervisory functions with emphasis on staff and student 
education. 


Two hours, two terms. Professors Peverley and Hurd 


(Concurrent field experience in addition.) 


NURSING — SPECIALTIES 


SS ae ae eS Te 


During the fall term all students in the first year participate in a course 
entitled General Nursing which is closely linked with the September 
field experience and is designed to assist students to identify the elements 
fundamental to all nursing, and so to broaden their understanding of the 
comprehensive nature of nursing. The course consists of presentations 
by staff members and special lecturers followed by group discussions and 
conferences. The hours devoted to this course constitute part of the time 
allocated to public health nursing and to the various clinical specialties. 


SP SE ae a 


NS-11 PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


An introduction to the principles and methods of public health nursing 
practice; application of principles and methods in the development of 
maternal, infant, pre-school, school, industrial, and morbidity nursing 
services; the staff nurse in relation to administration and supervision. 
Two hours, first term; three hours, second term. 


Professors Peverley and Hurd 
(Concurrent field experience in addition.) 
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tb NS-12 MEDICAL-SURGICAL NURSING 


The course aims to develop a deep appreciation of the individual as a 
patient, the factors which affect his illness and recovery, and the effect 
of illness upon his family and the community. The content includes a 
fn study of the processes which assist in the maintenance of health, common 
deviations and the body’s general reactions to these deviations. The 
course stresses the implications for nursing in the care of the general 
medical and surgical patient and the special needs as determined by his 
condition. Learning experiences are provided in the care of medical- 
surgical patients, teaching of medical-surgical nursing and related subjects, 
and in the supervision and guidance of students. 


, Three hours, two terms. Professor Allen and special lecturers 
(Concurrent field experience in addition.) 


NS-14 PsyCHIATRY AND PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 


This course is designed to increase the student’s understanding of person- 
ality disorders through lectures, conferences, and discussions concerning 
human behaviour, social interaction, present psychiatric thought and 
practice. Visits to community agencies for prevention and rehabilitation 
emphasize the concept of total health. Field work in treatment centres 
provides opportunity for application of knowledge to nursing care, nursing 
service, and nursing education. 

Three hours, two terms, Mrs. G. A. Gemeroy and special lecturers 
(Concurrent field experience in addition.) 


NS-16 MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH NURSING 
This course is planned for students who are interested in Obstetric or 
Pediatric Nursing. The first term is devoted to the study of the normal 
maternity cycle, the newborn, and growth and development of the child 
through adolescence. Time is spent in community agencies such as 
antenatal clinics, nursery schools, schools, and community centres. 
During the second term, students have an opportunity to apply their 
knowledge to the study of nursing methods and teaching in either Obstetric 
or Pediatric Nursing. The course includes lectures, conferences and clinics 
conducted by specialists in various fields. 
Three hours, two terms. Professor Logan and special lecturers 
(Concurrent field experience in addition.) 


NURSING — COGNATE COURSES 


NC-11 PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


A study of how we learn and an analysis of those methods of teaching 
! that facilitate learning. General principles of curriculum planning. 
Two hours, first term. Professor Nix 
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NC-12 NUTRITION 
Recent advances in the field of nutrition; prevalence, causes, and pre- 
vention of malnutrition; current health problems involving nutrition. 


One hour, first term. Professor Bain 


NGC-13 HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
In the first term the course deals with normal growth and development 
and in the second with mental health. 
Three hours, first term. Professor Rabinovitch 


One hour, second term. Professor. MacLeod 


NC-14 PUBLIC HEALTH PRACTICE 
The development and present status of public health in Canada and 
other countries; policy and function of national, provincial, and local 
health departments; role of the voluntary agency, legislation affecting 
health; vital statistics; epidemiology; planning community health 
programmes, rural and urban; maternal, infant, pre-school, and industrial 
health services, evaluation of health services. 
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Two hours, two terms. Professor MacMillan 


NC-23 INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 
This course is designed to develop an understanding of statistical methods 
used in educational measurement and in public health. The content 
presented includes: measures of central tendency and dispersion, value 
and uses of statistical data; collection of data, tabular, graphical, and 
textual presentation; rates and their reliability and tests for statistical 
significance. 


See 2 aS TE 


Two hours, first term. Professors Hurd and Peverley 


NC-25 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
An introduction to the basic subject matter of educational philosophy; 
an historical analysis and interpretation of the more important elements 
in modern education derived from surveying the history of education; a 
study of critical issues in contemporary education. 


EET ET 


Two hours, first term. Professor Nix 


NC-27 HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


Principles of organization and administration applied to the hospital; 
committees, finance, purchasing, maintenance, housekeeping, personnel, 
medical and nursing services; administration of departments, health 
service, the school of nursing in the hospital. 


Two hours, second term. Dr. Turner 
Mr. Westbury 
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NC-28 EPIDEMIOLOGY 


The course will cover the growth of epidemiology from a purely descriptive 
to an experimental science. The technique of epidemiological investiga- 
tion will be discussed. The place of epidemiology in the understanding 
of both infectious and non-infectious diseases will be stressed, as well as 
the contribution the epidemiological approach can make to the appre- 
ciation of other problems affecting the health and well-being of the 
community. 


Two hours, second term. Professor Fleming 


COURSES GIVEN IN OTHER FACULTIES 


Students have an opportunity to select courses from those offered if the 
Faculty of Arts and Science as outlined in the various programmes, 
(See pages 3218, 3219, 3220.) 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDY IN BASIC NURSING 


LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 


This programme combines general education at university level with the 
knowledge and skills essential to. the practice of nursing. It is designed 
to make the best use of scientific and cultural courses to enrich the 


knowledge and develop the skills of young women interested in making 


an outstanding contribution in the field of nursing. 


During the First year students complete the requirements of the First 
year of the B.Sc. course in the Faculty of Arts and Science, and, in addi- 
tion, are introduced to the profession of nursing through a course of 
nine weeks which begins at the close of the academic year, or about the 
first of May. This course is completed early in July and students then 
have a vacation of three months, In the four, subsequent years the pro- 
gramme combines both academic and professional courses with selected 
clinical experience in the McGill teaching hospitals and in public health 
agencies in Montreal. Additional hospital and public health experience 
is obtained during the summer months with the exception of one vacation 
month each year. Throughout the course the aim is to give the student 
breadth of understanding for the building of sound nursing practice. 


a ae 2 eee 


The programme meets the requirements for registration under the 
Quebec Nurses’ Act. 
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First year 
English 100 and 100C 
Mathematics 111 
Chemistry 11 
Physics 11 
Biology 100 

May and June—Nursing la— 
9 weeks, 


Vacation—3 months, 


Second year 


Anatomy 2 
Physiology 22 
Chemistry 22a 
Psychology 21 
Nursing Ib and Ila 


Third year 
English (selected course) 
Sociology 210 
Psychology 33 
Nutrition 
Bacteriology 
Nursing IIc 


Summer Session: 


Nursing III—3 months 

Nursing practice in hospital— 
1 month 

Vacation—1 month 


Fourth year 


Sociology 340a and 311b 
History 100 or Economics 100 

or a Modern Language 
Nursing [Va 


Summer Session: Summer Session: 
Nursing IIb—3 months _ Nursing IVb and V—13 weeks 
Nursing practice in hospital— Nursing practice in hospital— 
1 month 1 month 
Vacation—1 month Vacation—1 month 
Fifth year 
Social Psychology 42 
Elective from Faculty of Arts 
and Science 
Nursing VI and VII and VIII 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN BASIC NURSING 


NURSING Ia and b, INTRODUCTION TO NURSING. This course is designed to 
introduce the student to the broad field of nursing and to the idea of the 
comprehensive nature of nursing care both within the hospital and in 
the community. Through individual and group discussion, demonstration 
and practice, she is assisted to care for the less acutely-ill patient and to 
develop some basic nursing skills. During observations in the commu- 
nity, emphasis is placed on the health needs of the individual, the factors 
influencing these needs and the resources available for meeting them, 


(a) 10 hours class and 20 hours practice, 9 weeks, first summer, 


(b) 114 hours class and 2 hours practice, Second year, first term. 


NURSING IIa, b and c, GENERAL NURSING. A study of the body’s general reac- 
tions in disease and the principles underlying diagnosis and treatment. 
Within the total treatment to plan the student begins to identify the role 
of nursing and with guidance to plan and provide for the nursing care of 
the acutely-ill patient. She gains experience in those departments involved 
in the care of the acutely-ill person and visits some of the agencies for 
rehabilitation in the community. 


(a) 1 hour class, Second year, second term. 
(b) 10 hours class, 25 hours practice, 13 weeks, second summer. 
(c) 2 hours class, 4 hours practice, Third year, first term. 

NURSING III, MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH NURSING. The student cares for 
patients during pregnancy and the puerperium, in infancy and childhood. 
Emphasis is placed upon the family unit in planning for and promoting 


care. Experience is planned in the hospital wards and out-patient 
departments, and in the home. 


10 hours class, 20 hours practice, 13 weeks, third summer. 

NURSING IVa and b, MEDICAL-SURGICAL SPECIALTIES. This course is designed 
to guide the student as she becomes involved in more complex inter- 
Personal situations resulting from responsibility for the care of a greater 
number of patients. The student meets with nursing problems such as 


are found in the care of the patient at night, the long-term patient and 
Patients with special medical-surgical conditions. 


(a) 6 hours class, 20 hours practice, Fourth year, two terms. 
(b) 6 hours class, 28 hours practice, 1 month, fourth summer. 
NURSING V, PSYCHIATRIC NURSING. A study of present psychiatric thought and 


Practice through lectures, inter-disciplinary conferences and discussions. 
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The development of interpersonal and group skills as therapeutic measures 
is emphasized during the students guided care of patients with varying 
degrees and kinds of behavior disorder. Experience is planned in the 
community, the general hospital and the mental hospital. 


12 hours class, 20 hours practice, 9 weeks, fourth summer. 


NURSING VI, NURSING IN THE COMMUNITY. This course is designed to enable 
the student to develop increased understanding of relationships between 
social characteristics and patterns of health and disease and of the 
organization of services to meet the health needs of the individual, the 
family and the community. Students have supervised practice in volun- 
tary and official health agencies. 


5 hours class, 20 hours practice, Fifth year, first term. 


NURSING VII, WARD MANAGEMENT AND TEACHING. Study of the various aspects 
of ward management and clinical instruction with an opportunity to 
assume some responsibility for the management of a hospital ward. 


3 hours class, 20 hours practice, Fifth year, second term. 


nuRSING VIII, NURSING IN TODAY's SOCIETY. In this course students study 
the profession of nursing in society today, and become familiar with 
current problems in nursing service and in nursing education. The course 
is conducted as a seminar with students participating in conferences, 
discussions and group projects. 


2 hours, Fifth year, second term. 


ANATOMY 2, SYSTEMATIC ANATOMY (given in the Faculty of Medicine). 
Lectures and demonstrations designed to provide a knowledge of the 
anatomical structure of the vital organs by systems. 


2 hours class, 2 hours laboratory, two terms. 
Professor C. P. Martin and Staff 
BACTERIOLOGY (given in the Faculty of Medicine). 


To be arranged. 


NUTRITION (given in the Department of Health and Social Medicine). 
Professor Bain 


For other courses see Calendar for Faculty of Arts and Science. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows:— 


General Announcement 

School Certificate Examinations 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 

Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and 
in Architecture) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Institute of Education 

Library School 

School of Physical Education 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 

Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture and School of 
Household Science) 

French Summer School 

Extension Courses 
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The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing com- 
mittees, and officers of instruction. For limited distribution.) 


The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials of 
certain institutions.) 
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School of Social Work 


CALENDAR FOR 1957 - 1958 


1957 
September 11th, Wednesday. Registration all Second year students (9:00-12:00) 
and all part-time students (1:00-4:00). 
September 12th, Thursday. Registration all First year students. 
September 13th, Friday. General Assembly and Reception all students. 
September 16th, Monday. Instruction begins, 
October 7th, Monday. Fall Convocation. 


December 20th, Friday. First term ends. 


1958 


January 8th-10th, Wednesday-Friday, Examinations. 

January 13th, Monday. Second term begins. 

April 4th-7th, Friday- Monday. Easter Vacation. 

April 18th, Friday. Last day of lectures. 

April 22nd, Tuesday. Last day for filing M.S.W. theses for Spring Convocation. 
April 23rd-25th, Wednesday-Friday. Examinations, 


April 28th, Monday, Full-time field work (1st year) and full-time research 
(2nd year) begin. 


May 28th, Wednesday. Convocation. 
June 6th, Friday. Second term ends, 
August 25th, Monday. Last day for filing M.S.W. theses for Autumn Con- 


vocation. 
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Social Work 


The School of Social Work is under the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


F. Cyrm James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
Bede ('U., D.C.L..glil Din G.BsS:GC: Principal 


Davip L, Tuomson, B.Sc,;,M.A., Ph.D., LL.D,; Le OR FF an Oe) a a 
Vice-Principal 
H. N. Frecpnouse, M.A., F.R.S.C. 
Dean of McGill College (Faculty of Arts and Science) 


Joun J. O. Moorz, M.A., Ed.D. Director of the School of Social Work 
WituiaM Bentey, © GA. E.C.1S., R.A. Bursar 
Corin M. McDovueatt, D.S.O., B.A. Registrar 
G. A. Griwson, B.Com. Comptroller 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK OFFICE 
3600 University Street 
Montreal 2, P.Q. 
Telephone—MA 9181 
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STAFF OF THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


J. O. W. Brapanper, M.D., C.M. Lecturer in Medicine 


Dorotay FREEMAN, B.A., Diploma, McGill School for Social Workers 
Assistant Professor of Social Work, Psychiatric Social Work 


Cursapert G. GirrorD, D.F.C., B.A., M.S.W., University of Pittsburgh, 
School of Social Work 
Assistant Professor of Social Work, Group Work 


: 
A Marcaret Grirritus, B.A., Diploma, School of Social Work, University 
Q of Toronto, M.A., School of Social Service Administration, University 
i of Chicago Assistant Professor of Social Work, Chald Welfare 
t 
R H. Davin Kirk, M.A., Ph.D., Cornell University 
Associate Professor of Social Work, Research and Human Behaviour 

, Hetnz E. Leamann, M.D.(Berlin) Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 
& 
u J. B. Licurman, B.A., LL.B., M.SS., University of State of New York 
Associate Professor of Social Work, Public Welfare 
i FRANCIS Lux, Dr. Jur., M.S.W., McGill University School of Social Work 
f Supervisor of Field Work Unit 
V 
q ALASTAIR W. MacLeop, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., M.R.C.P. 
4 Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 

Joun J. O. Moors, B.A., M.A.(Soc. Wk.), University of Denver, Ed.D., 
Columbia University 
4 Professor of Social Work, Community Organization. 
| Director of the School. 
t 
A IsaBeL A. Munrog, B.A., Diploma, Montreal School of Social Work 


Supervisor of Field Work Unit 
KATHERINE NICKEL, B.A., B.L.S. Librarian 


MiquEL Prapos Y SUCH, M.D.(Madrid) 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry and Adviser for Psychiatric Sequence 


Verity M. Ross, M.Sc., Ph.D., McGill University 
Assistant Professor of Social Work, Human Behaviour, Research and 
Field Instruction 


Arraur Rotman, M.S.(Soc.Admin.), School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University Special Lecturer in Group Work Skills 
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STAFF 
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Mary STEVENSON, B.A., Diploma, School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, M.S.W., McGill University School of Social Work 
Assistant Professor of Social Work, Family Welfare 


Giapys Stuart, B.A., Diploma in Social Studies, University of Sydney 
Supervisor of Field Work Unit 


HELEN H. Tuck, B.A., M.S.W., McGill University School of Social 
Work Assistant Professor of Social Work, Medical Social Work 


Davip WeErss, B.S.S., Diploma, New York. School of Social Work 
Special Lecturer in Administration of Social Agencies 


Eva R. Youncg, M.A. 
Associate Professor of Social. Work and Director of Research 


SESSIONAL SUPERVISORS IN FIELD WORK 


Miss BARBARA ALLAN, M.S.W. Miss Mary M. MacLean, M.S.W. 
Miss Joyce Beatty, M.S.W. Miss BerTHE Micnavp, Dipl.Soc.Wk. 
Mr. Conran F, Carrincron, B.S.W. Miss Patricia Morrison, M.S.W. 
Mr. Srantey A. CiykeE, B.S.W. Miss MaryYGoLp Nasu, M.S.W. 
Mrs. BARBARA Cowan, M.S.W. Miss FREDDA PEDEN, M.S.W. 
Miss Mary W. Currie, B.A., Dipl.Soc.Wk. Muss A. M. Petteys, M.S.W. 
Miss Ruopa ENGLANDER, M.S.W. Mrs. GERINE M. Puitts, M.S.W. 
Mr. JosEPH FRIEDMAN, B.S.W. Miss Dorotuy PLEMING, B.A. 
Miss G. ELEANOR FURLONG, M.S.W. Mrs. PHyYLuLIs PoLanD 
Mr. Harvey Go.pen, M.A. Mrs. Joan Roserts, M.S.W. 
Miss Mary GoLupeva, M.S.W. Mr. A. RosEnBLAtTT, M.A., Dipl.Soc.Wk. 
Miss EILEEN GrirFIn, B.A., Dipl.Soc.Wk. Mrs. Rita SAMUEL, M.S.W. 
Miss HENRIETTA HarviE Mr. WILLIAM SHALINSKy, M.S.W. 
Mrs. M. Jean HEnsHaAw, B.A., Mrs. Dororny Srrora, Dipl.Soc.Wk. 

Dipl.Soc.Wk., Mr. Murray M. Sxxar, B.S.S., 
Miss JEAN Huccarp, M.S.W. M.S.S.W. 
Mr. JosEpH Kace, B.A., Dipl.Soc.Wk. Miss Joan Situ, M.S.W. 
Mr. Srymour KLINE, M.S.(Soc.Wk.) Mrs. Ruta TANNENBAUM, B.A., 
Miss Ruopa Korsret, B.S,W. Dipl.Soc.Wk. 
Miss ELIZABETH Lavers, M.S.W. Miss JEsstE WarTTERs, M.S.S. 
Miss THERESE Lavorg, M.S.S. Mr. E. WEINER, M.S.W. 
Miss Jessre LAWRENCE, M.S.W. Miss MARIA WIcHERs, M.S.W. 


Miss Constance LETHBRIDGE 
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CENTRES FOR FIELD INSTRUCTION 
MONTREAL 


ALLAN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE OF PsyCHIATRY OF THE ROYAL VICTORIA 
Hospirac: Director, Dr. D. Ewen Cameron 


Baron DE Hirscu Institute. Family Welfare Department: Executive 
Director, David Weiss 


: B’Nar B’Ritra Youto OrGAnization: Director, Miss Rhoda Englander 
A . : , : 
a Boys’ FARM AND TRAINING SCHOOL: Executive Director, W. F. Shepherd 
4 P 
k Caruotic Boys’ Services: Director, J. F. Dalton 
# 

CuILpREN’s SERVICE CENTRE: Executive Director, Mrs. Muriel B. 
4 McCrea 
t ConFEDERATION OF CANADIAN CaTHOLIC LABOUR Unions: Educational 
& Officer, J. P. Lefebvre 
( Syndicat National des Fonctionnaires Municipaux de Montréal, 
b C.T.C.C.: Directeur du Service d’Education, Jean Robert 
b Gauthier 
| DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, Social Service Division: District 
7 Supervisor, Mrs. Gladys Fulford 
, Ste, Anne’s Hospital, Medical Social Service Department: Director, 

Miss Mary M. MacLean 

R Famity WELFARE Association: General Secretary, Miss Elinor G. 
\ Barnstead 
| 
, FEDERATION OF JEWIsH ComMUNITY SERVICES: Executive Director, 
‘ 


Arthur S. Rosichan 
Jewish CHILD WELFARE Bureau: Executive Director, David Weiss 


Jewish GENERAL HosPITAL, Social Service Department: Director, 
Mrs. Esther Spector 


JewisH IMMIGRANT A SocteEty: Director of Social Services, Joseph Kage 
Joun Howarp SOCIETY: Executive Director, Mrs. Kathleen Campbell 
Mentat Hyciene Institute: Director, Dr. Baruch Silverman 


Monrreat Boys’ Association: Executive Director, C. A. Wylie 
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CENTRES FOR FIELD INSTRUCTION 


MonTREAL CuILpREN’s Hosritat, Social Service Department: Director 
Mrs. Christina G. James 


McGiLi UnIversity, ScHooL oF ARCHITECTURE: Chairman, Committee 
on Physical Planning, Professor H. Spence-Sales 


MontrEAL Councit oF Socra AGENCIEs: Executive Director, Charles 
H. Young 


MONTREAL GENERAL Hospitat, Social Service Department: 
Director, Miss Avis Pumphrey 


MOonTREAL Gris’ AssocraTION: Pro gramme Director, Mrs. I. McLaren 
gs ’ 


MontTREAL NEUROLOGICAL InstiITuTE, Social Service Department; 
Director, Miss Joyce Beatty 


NEGRO Community CENTRE: Executive Director, S. A. Clyke 
NEIGHBOURHOOD HousE: Executive Director, E. Weiner 


OccurATIONAL THERAPY AND REHABILITATION CENTRE: Executive 
Director, Miss Constance Lethbridge 


PROTESTANT Boarp oF SCHOOL ComMISSIONERS, Attendance Department: 
Chief Attendance Officer, B. H. Brown 


RoyaL Vicroria Hospitat, Social Service Department 


St. ANDREW’s YoutH CENTRE: Executive Director, Miss Winnifred 
McCunn 


St. Laurent NEIGHBOURHOOD AssociaTIon, INc.: Executive Secretary, 
Miss A. I. Vail 


TRAVELLERS’ Arp Society: Executive Director, Mrs. M. Jean Henshaw 
University SETTLEMENT: Executive Director, Howard R. McCartney 


VERDUN PROTESTANT Hospita, SoctaL SERVICE DEPARTMENT: Director, 
Miss Joan M. Smith. 


Younc Men’s anp Younc Women’s HEBREW AssociATION: Executive 
Director, Harvey Golden 


Younc Women’s CarIsTIAN AssocIATION: Executive Director, Miss 
Ruth M. Low 


OTTAWA 


CuiLprEn’s Arp Society: Executive Director, Clarence Halliday 
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School of Social Work 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The McGill University School of Social Work offers a full two-year course 
of graduate professional education for social work, McGill University is 
organized by Faculties, with the School of Social Work administered 
under the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


In 1918, McGill University founded a School for Social Workers which 
was discontinued in 1932. In 1933, with the approval and cooperation 
of the University, an independent school, offering a two-year course to 
university graduates and known as the Montreal School of Social Work, 
was established. In October 1945, the University resumed the function 
of social work education and, by agreement with its Board of Trustees, 
the Montreal School of Social Work became the McGill University School 
of Social Work. The final step in integrating the School into McGill 
University was taken in 1950, since which time the University has 
assumed complete responsibility for it. The School is a fully accredited 
member of the Council on Social Work Education, this organization having 
supplanted the American Association of Schools of Social Work, of which 
the School became a member in 1939, Through its membership in this 
and other national and international organizations, the School is in 
close touch with significant developments in social work education on the 
North American continent, and throughout the world. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the School is to provide qualified men and women with 
the preparation necessary for successful practice in all branches of pro- 
fessional social work. This education is offered on a graduate level, in 
a curriculum of courses, supervised practice, and research, planned in 
accordance with the general policies and standards of the Council on 
Social Work Education. A general basic two-year course of training is 
given which prepares students for the field of social work. Included in 
this course of training are the accredited sequences in psychiatric social 
work, medical social work, and social group work, which have received 
special approval by the Council on Social Work Education and professional 
bodies, 
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THE PROFESSION OF SOCIAL WORK 


During the past few decades the services of trained social workers have 
been increasingly sought by both public and private social welfare agencies. 
The supply of such workers has never kept pace with the demand and the 
present shortage is gravely acute. Urgent requests for graduates to fill 
responsible and well-paid positions are received almost daily. It is obvious 
that the development of social security programmes and welfare schemes 
of many kinds, both at home and on the international level, will afford 


: opportunities for satisfying and useful careers to men and women who 

A equip themselves in a school of social work to render services which fall 

f within the following general groupings: 

Social Case Work, involving direct service to individuals and families 

f with four main. subdivisions: Family Social Work, Child Welfare, 
Medical Social Work, and Psychiatric Social Work. 

Q 

: Social Group Work, designed to provide individuals with. socialized 

& experience through group activities carried on in recreation centres, 

: social settlements, camps, community centres, hospitals, and institutions. 

: Community Organization, concerned with the planning, organization, 

y and development of the community to meet changing community 

\ situations and needs. 

v 

& 


Public Welfare, concerned with social services under public auspices, 
the particular relationship they provide with the clientele, their adminis- 
i) tration, and their planning. 


Ae. ft. 


Social Administration, dealing with the administration and planning 
phases of social work, including supervision of other workers, teaching, 
and consultant services. 


a. se ae 


Research in Social Work, which, in addition to the type of research 
common to all social sciences, is specifically addressed to programmes, 
techniques, cost, efficiency, and social significance of the work of social 
agencies under public and private auspices. 


Graduates of the School are to be found in responsible positions in the 
numerous private social agencies in the cities and rural areas of Canada, 
and in foreign countries, as well as in the public welfare services, federal, 
provincial, and municipal. Increased recognition of the value of profes- 
sionally trained personnel and improved salaries for all classes of social 
work positions in recent years indicate that well qualified graduates 
can look forward to fairly rapid advancement and reasonable remu- 
neration. 
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The School is an integral part of McGill University and its students are 
able to participate fully in the varied life of a great university. Its 
affiliation with the Faculty of Arts and Science assures close liaison 
with the Faculty’s resources, particularly in the social and biological 
sciences. In several related fields of professional study—particularly 
law, medicine, and psychiatry—a rich university tradition of scholar- 
ship and achievement is available to it. It has its own building providing 
classroom accommodation, students’ common room, and a compact 
up-to-date social work library to which new books, documents, and 
pamphlets are added continually. Students may also use the Redpath 
Library, the Medical Library, and special libraries in the School of 
Commerce, the Faculty of Law, and the Mental Hygiene Institute. 


Montreal, the largest and most cosmopolitan city of Canada, affords 
varied community resources in both the public and private social services. 
A bilingual community, and the main port of entry for immigrants, it 
affords unique opportunities for study of social problems. The well known 
teaching hospitals of the city offer unexcelled opportunities for medical 
and psychiatric social work training. Four Financial Federations and 
two Councils of Social Agencies afford a fertile field for the study of 
community organization. Private family, child welfare, and group work 
agencies are well organized and offer diversified field experience. Federal 
and Provincial Government local administrative offices, such as the 
National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Old Age Pensions Board, Mothers’ 
Allowance Commission, etc,, are available for study. 


DEGREES 


The degree of Master of Social Work (M.S.W.) is awarded to students 
who complete the two-year graduate course in accordance with the 
regulations of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


1. DEGREE STUDENTS 


Full-time (General) 

Part-time (Limited Degree) 

Work for the degree may be undertaken on either a full-time or part-time 
basis, but all requirements for the M.S.W. degree must be fulfilled within 
a six-year period, and no student may qualify for the degree without 
a session of resident study, in which he carries approximately two 
thirds of a full-time programme, 
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Applicants must meet the following requirements: 

(a) Graduation with a bachelor’s degree from a university or college 
of recognized standing. Applicants should have completed, with superior 
standing, an undergraduate course providing a broad liberal education, 
with a substantial core in the social sciences, particularly sociology, 
psychology, economics, and political science. (Students holding a bache- 
lor’s degree may be advised on admission to undertake some supple- 
mentary basic preparation, either prior to admission or between sessions.) 


(b) Good health as certified by a physician. 


(c) Personal qualifications which in the opinion of the School appear 
to warrant expectation of success in social work. 


(d) Age between 21 and 35 years except in special circumstances, 


2. SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Full-time (General) 

Part-time (Partial) 

A limited number of mature persons who are not university graduates, 
but whose general background and experience in social work suggest 
ability to profit by work in the School, may be accepted as special students 
at the discretion of the Committee on Standings. Such students may be 
required to register in certain undergraduate courses of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. A statement of standing for courses taken under 
examination may be obtained on request, but credit is not given towards 
a degree. 


3. QUALIFYING STUDENTS 


Full-time (General) 

Part-time (Limited) 

Those students who have (a) qualifications for becoming degree students, 
but who have not yet been accepted for degree status; or (b) those stu- 
dents who are not qualified for degree status, but who are in process of 
becoming qualified through meeting specified requirements. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Courses: Students desiring to secure credit towards a degree for courses 
taken in other universities or schools of social work must submit official 
records with any applications for such credit. Each case will be dealt 
with on its merits. 


Field Work: In most cases students may be given credit for field work 
undertaken prior to registration in the School. The amount of such 
credit will be determined after the School has had an opportunity of 
observing the student’s performance in the field. 


PLAN OF STUDY 
a eee 
Decisions involving questions of advanced standing will be made by 

the Committee on Standings. 


APPLICATION AND REGISTRATION 


Prospective students wishing information about the profession, or about 
prerequisites, should communicate with the School, where a preliminary 
interview will be arranged. 


Application for admission must be made in advance of registration. Since 
enrolment is limited and the admissions policy is selective, intending 
students are advised to apply by April Ist in the year during which they 
desire to enter the School. Early applications will receive preferential 
consideration. A personal interview is arranged, at the School whenever 
possible; otherwise an applicant may be requested to interview a person 
designated by the School. Application forms may be obtained from the 
School of Social Work, McGill University. Applicants who are not 
McGill graduates must submit a certified copy of their academic record 
beyond high school. Applications must be accompanied by a physician’s 
certification that applicant has been examined and is in good health. 


Registration: Students in the School of Social Work. will register at 
the School, 3600 University Street, as indicated in the School Announce- 
ment (page 3304). Registration begins Wednesday, September 11th. 


All students are admitted on probation. A student may be asked to 
withdraw if careful review of his progress suggests this to be advisable. 


Students taking a full programme of courses in any term usually 
cannot expect to do the work of the School satisfactorily unless they give 
their full time to it. 


PLAN OF STUDY— 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK DEGREE (M.S.W.) 


FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME 
Basic courses in the following subjects are required of all candidates: 

SOCIAL CASE WORK 
SOCIAL GROUP WORK 
HUMAN GROWTH AND BEHAVIOUR 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 
FIELD WORK 
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The programme of First year students is prescribed. 
Requirements for the First year of work are: 
1. Completion of the equivalent of five “full courses” in the above 
list. 
2. Supervised field work (a) two days per week, September-April, 
(b) daily for six weeks following close of classes. 


SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME 


Admission to Second year standing will be restricted to those students 
who have obtained at least second class standing in the First year course 
or its equivalent and whose performance is satisfactory to the Committee 
on Standings. The pass mark in all courses will be 50 per cent in the First 
year and 65 per cent in the Second. A thesis satisfactory to internal and 
external examiners will be required. Permission to write supplemental 
examinations or to repeat courses will be granted only when the School 
so recommends. 


In the Second year the student may elect to broaden and deepen his 
general preparation for the practice of social work or to concentrate his 
studies, to some extent, in a particular field of his choice. 


At present the School prepares students for practice in the following 
fields: 
FAMILY CASE WORK 


CHILD WELFARE 

MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
PUBLIC WELFARE 

SOCIAL GROUP WORK 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 

SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


STUDENTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


The School is especially equipped to provide training for students planning 
to work in countries other than Canada and the United States. 


Special courses are offered for such students (see Description of Courses) 
and the above plan of study is appropriately modified to meet their needs. 


HousInc AND Town PLANNING 


The plan of study may be modified in the Second year, by special 
arrangement, to permit students to adapt their social work training to 
the field of housing and town planning. 


FEES 


The degree requirements are: 
1. Completion of the first year programme. 
2 The equivalent of four additional “full courses”. 
3. Supervised practice. 
4. Thesis. 


FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes 
without notice in its published schedule of tuition, board 
and residence, and other fees if, in the opinion of the 
Board of Governors, circumstances so require, 


(a) FULL-TIME STUDENTS 
Fees for the Session, each year: 
University Fee (including Students’ Society Fee of $15.00). . $400.00 


(b) PART-TIME STUDENTS 


Fee for one full course (two 2 ee a $100.00 
Fee for one half course (one tg ee Oe eee a eee ee 50.00 


Pe CE ee ee eee oe 5.00 
A student working for the degree on a part-time basis will not pay more 
than a total of $915.00 for the full two-year course, except when the 
thesis is not completed along with course and field work requirements. 


Fees are due and payable at the Accounting Office immediately after 
registration. 

When fees are paid by instalments, an instalment fee of $5.00 is charged. 
Special fees and penalties, and the regulations regarding payment and 
remission of fees, are listed in the General Information pamphlet included 
with this Announcement. 


(c) OTHER FEES 


A candidate for the Master’s degree, who has completed his courses 
and his residence but has not completed his thesis, must pay a registration 
fee of $10.00 at the beginning of the session in which he intends to submit 
the thesis. Any student receiving thesis supervision from a member of 
the staff is considered to be in residence and must register for the session 
and pay a fee of $25.00. 

Fees herein stated do not cover expenses such as carfare to and from 
field work, and small miscellaneous items such as materials for group 
work skills, 
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A number of bursaries are available for the Session 1957-58. 


Substantial financial assistance may be given under the Federal- 
Provincial Health Grants to students meeting certain specified conditions, 


Similar assistance is also available through some Provincial Govern- 
ments in Canada, and State Governments in the United States. Prospec- 
tive students, other than those from the Province of Quebec, interested 
in obtaining such financial assistance, should make inquiry through their 
provincial or state government. 

A limited number of bursaries, supported by private organizations, 
are available. 

While awards are made only to students of attainment and promise, 
the financial needs of applicants will receive consideration. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Director. 

Loans are available from the Social Work Alumni and Southam Loan 
Funds; and from the Pi Beta Phi Loan Fund established for the use of 
students in financing their training or in meeting temporary or emergency 
needs. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


SOCIAL CASE work I. First year (Half course). Principles and methods 
used in helping individuals and families meet personal and social needs 
through social agency resources. Significance of behaviour, evaluation 
of social data, process in interviewing, recording, and the professional 
relationship are considered. Illustrative case material and the field 
experience of class members will be used. 


First term Professor Stevenson 


SOCIAL CASE worK I. First year (Half course). A continuation of 
Course la above. 
Second term Professor Stevenson 


SOCIAL CASE work Ia. First year (Half course). A survey of principles 
and methods in social case work as a basic approach in social work. The 
relation of social case work to social group work. Case material is used. 


For students not majoring in social case work. 
First term Professor Moore 


SOCIAL CASE WORK WITH CHILDREN. Second year (Half course). The 
case work process in care and protection of children. Special needs of 
children living with natural parents, in foster homes, and in group settings. 


First term apitnts teas 


4a, 


4b. 


5a. 


Sb. 


8a. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


ADVANCED SOCIAL CASE WORK. Second year (Half Course). A discussion 
course in which emphasis is placed upon the application of psychiatric 
theory to case work practice. 

Prerequisites: Courses 1a, 1b, 5a and Sb. 


First term Professor Freeman 
ADVANCED SOCIAL CASE WORK. Second year (Half course). A continua- 
tion of Course 4a above. 

Second term Professor Freeman 
HUMAN GROWTH AND BEHAVIOUR. First year (Full course), The course 
will approach human growth and behaviour chronologically from con- 
ception to old age. Development at each stage involves consideration of 
the physical, socio-cultural and psychological determinants of the growth 
process as interacting systems. These systems are seen as they create 
optimal as well as deviant adaptations of behaviour. 

First term. Professors Kirk, Ross and Tuck 
HUMAN GROWTH AND BEHAVIOUR. First year (Half course). A con- 
tinuation of Course 5a above, 


Second term Professors Kirk, Ross and Tuck 


PSYCHIATRIC INFORMATION II. Second year (Half course). A discussion 
of clinical cases focused on the dynamics of behaviour in the neuroses and 
in the organic and functional psychoses. Etiological factors, examination 
methods, and treatment procedures, The contribution of the various 
schools of psychiatric thought to social work. Class work supplemented 
by clinical observations, 

First term Professors Lehmann and MacLeod 


SOCIAL GROUP worK I. First year (Half course). A survey of principles 
and methods in group work as a basic approach in social work, Descrip- 
tion and analysis of agencies and types of organizations in which group 
relations and group process are emphasized. The course includes the 
discussion of the relation of group work to other types of social work, 
Particularly case work. 
For students not majoring in group work. 
First term 


SOCIAL GROUP work II. First year (Half course). A study of the theories 
and principles of group work practice. The nature of the social process 
in organized groups and its value to the individual; group experience at 
varying age levels; the use of play and other media in relation to the needs 
and adjustment of the individual; the role of the leader in group work. 
A discussion of group situations based on group records. An analysis of 
agencies and their programmes. The interrelation of group work and 
other fields of social work, 

First term Professor Gifford 
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SOCIAL GRouP worK II. First year (Half course). A continuation of 
Course 8a above. 
Second term Professor Gifford 


SOCIAL GROUP woRK Ila. First year (Half course). A course required 
in connection with Social Group Work II planned to develop skill and 
understanding in the use of programme activities designed to meet the 
needs of individuals and ability to direct such activities to socially 
desirable ends. Consideration will be given to the fundamentals of 
music, traditional games, folk dancing, arts and crafts, and their adap- 
tation to groups of various ages and types. 

First and second terms Professor Gifford 


SOCIAL GROUP WoRK III. Second year (Half course). An advanced course 
dealing with organization and leadership of various types of groups and 
the relation of these groups to the agency and community. Analysis of 
group records; agency functions in relation to leadership for staff, volun- 
teers, and community; administrative and advisory aspects of group work. 


Prerequisites: Courses 8a, 8b, 9. 
First term Professor Gifford 


10b. soctaL GRouP work III. Second year (Half course). A continuation 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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of Course 10a above. 
Second term Professor Gifford 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK IIIa. Second year (Half course). A continuation 
of Social Group Work Ila with additional emphasis on dramatics and 
music, and their use with groups of various ages and types. 


First and second terms Mr. Rotman 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION I. First year (Half course). A study of 
methods of community organization. The establishment of constructive 
relationships between social work organizations and other forces in the 
community. Discussions of relationships between public and private, 
local, provincial, and national social agencies. Organization and problems 
of councils of social agencies, financial federations, etc. 


Second term Professor Moore 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION II. Second year (Half course). An advanced 
course in problems and techniques of community organization. 


pi 


Second term 
ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. Second year (Half course). The 
administrative process within the social agency; functions and inter- 
relationships of board of directors, executive, and staff. Committees. 
Financial administration and budgeting; office management, etc. 


Second term Mr. Weiss 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


15, 


16a. 


GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL worK. First year (Half course). The Canadian 
nation; land, resources, population. Economic development, Political 
institutions and administrative structure. Distribution of welfare func- 
tions among national, provincial, and municipal authorities. Constitu- 
tional problems and remedies proposed. Public finance and taxation. 


First term 


PUBLIC WELFARE I—THE SOCIAL SERVICES. First year (Half course), 
A survey course, designed primarily for First year students. Historical 
background of modern social services both public and private. Analysis 
of major social problems today, and of the services developed to meet 
them. Examination of policies in such areas as public assistance, social 
insurance, child welfare, correction, medical care,and other health services. 
Interrelationships between public and private social services. Administra- 
tion framework in relationship to plans for social security. 


First term Professor Lightman 


16b, PUBLIC WELFARE I—THE SOCIAL SERVICES, — First year (Half course). 


17. 


18 


A continuation of Course 16a above. 
Second term Professor Lightman 


PUBLIC WELFARE II(a)—CHILD WELFARE. Second year (Half course). 
Historical development of child welfare services in England, United 
States, and Canada. Interrelationships between public and private ser- 
vices. Examination of existing child welfare legislation with particular 
reference to the care of neglected and dependent children. Problems 
of organization and administration. 

First term Professor Griffiths 


PUBLIC WELFARE II(b)—sOCIAL INSURANCE. _ Second year (Half course). 
Historical background and development. Examination of social insurance 
systems today. Problems of administration, Relationship to public 
assistance and social agencies. Problems of integration with public 
assistance programme. 

First term 


PUBLIC WELFARE II(c)—PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Second year (Half 
course). Examination of essentials in a modern public assistance pro- 
gramme. Categorical aid. Relationship to health services and to private 
social agencies, Problems of organization and administration. Problems 
of integration with social insurance. 

Second term 
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23a. 
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24. 


25. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE II(d)—PUBLIC WELFARE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Second year (Half course). Examination of principles of public 
administration in a public welfare setting. Structure of major Canadian 
public welfare organizations. Problems of reorganization. Administrative 
process. 


Second term 


MEDICAL INFORMATION II. First or Second year (Half course). Further 
consideration of the rehabilitation problems of adults and children in 
relation to selected disease entities. 


Second term Dr. Brabander, Professor Tuck, and medical lecturers 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WoRK. Second year (Half course). A course designed 
to meet the needs of Second year students who wish to specialize in medical 
social case work. 


This term is devoted to a consideration of the practice of social case 
work in the medical setting. 


First term Professor Tuck 


MEDICAL SOCIAL work. Second year (Half course). A continuation of 
Course 23a above. 


This term is devoted to a consideration of the organization of hospital 
social service departments; social implications of various administrative 
services within the hospital; participation of the medical social worker 
in medical and nursing education; function of the medical social worker 
in extramural programmes for health and medical care; growth and 
development of medical social work. 


Second term Professor Tuck 


NUTRITION AND COST OF LIVING. Second year (Half course). Elements 
of nutrition. Essentials of an adequate diet with special reference to the 
properties of the commoner food materials and their cost. Some considera- 
tion of cost of living standards at the health and decency level. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL WORK. Second year (Half course). The essen- 
tial principles of law and their relation to problems encountered by social 
workers in the performance of their duties, 


First term Seen eee 


26. 


27 


28, 


29, 


30, 


31, 


32, 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS. Second year (Half course). A study of the inter- 
pretation of social work to the public. Publicity, methods and media. 
The role of the volunteer. Students Participate in preparation of material 
for newspaper publication, radio, reports, etc. 

First term — 


HISTORY OF SOCIAL WORK. Second year (Half course). Social work seen 
in perspective through a study of charity, law, the industrial revolution, 
and subsequent nineteenth century social movements. Persons and pro- 
cesses active in the antecedents, origins,and development of social work are 
observed in relation to the social history and thought of their respective 
periods, 


Professor Moore 


SOCIAL RESEARCH METHODS I. First year (Half course). An introduction 
to the fundamental principles of research in the field of social work and 
allied social investigation. 


Second term Professor Younge 


SOCIAL RESEARCH METHODS II. Second year (Half course). Elementary 
Statistical methods as applied to social problems. The assembly of 
materials, selected statistical techniques, and presentation of descriptive 
tables and simple graphs. The interpretation of census and other official 
Statistics relating to family living, vital statistics, and dependency 
problems in Canada. 


First term Professor Younge 


RESEARCH SEMINAR. Second year (Half course). Individual and group 
conferences dealing with student theses. 


First and second terms Professor Younge and Project Advisers 


SEMINAR IN SOCIAL worK. Second year (Half course). A discussion 
course presenting typical problems encountered in various fields of social 
work, 


To be arranged. Members of the Staff 


INTRODUCTION TO SUPERVISION (Half course). A discussion of basic 
Concepts implicit in supervision as an administrative and teaching 
Process. Open to students who are having or who have had experience 
as supervisors, Professor Freeman 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


SEMINAR IN SUPERVISION (Half course). An advanced course. Supervised 
practice may be arranged concurrently. 


Prerequisite: Course 32 or substantial supervisory experience. 


Professor Freeman 


INTERNATIONAL WELFARE AND COMPARATIVE SOCIAL LEGISLATION (Half 
course). A course designed particularly for students from countries other 
than Canada and the United States, covering the role and scope of 
international welfare organization and practice, and welfare legislation, 
in selected geo-social areas, and principles and practices applicable to 
the development and implementation of welfare legislation. 


Professor Lightman 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR IN SOCIAL work (Half course). A discussion 
course designed particularly for students from countries other than 
Canada and the United States, and based upon intensive study of and 
reports on selected countries; with particular emphasis on identifying 
major social problems, understanding the social forces bearing on these 
problems, and considering appropriate professional approaches to aid in 
their solution. Professor Lightman 


ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR IN SOCIAL WORK (Half course). An 
extension of Course 35. Professor Lightman 


FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


Related courses in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research may 
be used, with permission, to meet the special interests of students possess- 
ing the necessary prerequisites. 


EXTENSION COURSES 


1957-58 


Extension courses will be offered at times convenient to employed persons. 


Special announcements will be made from time to time through 
the Department of University Extension or the School. 


McGill University 


Montreal 


School of Physical and 
Occupational Therapy 


Davis House 


1957-1958 
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The following official publi 
be obtained from the Registrar's Office. 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative offic 


The Calendar (available for distribution onl 


PUBLICATIONS 


cations are issued by the University and may 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General. Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 


School of Commerce.) 
Faculty of Medicine 
Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 
Faculty of Dentistry 
Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture) 
Faculty of Law 
Faculty of Music 
Faculty of Divinity 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
School of Commerce 
Library School 
School of Physical Education 
School for Graduate Nurses 
School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
School of Social Work 


Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, School of 
Household Science, and School for Teachers) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


——— 


ers, standing commit- 
tees, and officers of instruction. For limited distribution.) 
pa nee as 

'y to libraries and officials of 


certain institutions.) 


School of Physical and 
Occupational Therapy 


The School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 
is under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Faculty of Medicine. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


F, Cyrit James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, Ph.D., D.Sc., D. de EU; 


DCL; LEDER RS.c: Principal 
Davin L. THomson, M.A., PhD. LL.D, F.CLe.rrs.c. Vice-Principal 
Lioyp G. Stevenson, M -D., Ph.D. Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 


Guy H. Fisk, B.A., M.D., C.M., D.T.M. & H. (Eng.) 
Director and Associate Professor 


HELEN M. Gautt, B.Sc. (P. & O.T.), T.M.M.G., T.M.E. (Eng.) 
Assistant Professor 


WituaM Bentiey, C.G.A., F.C.LS. Bursar 
T. H. Mattuews, M.A., LL.D. Registrar 


A complete list of the teaching staff of the University, including the 
School of Physical and Occupational Therapy, is printed as a separate 
Announcement, which may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY OFFICE 


DAVIS HOUSE 
3554 Drummond Street, 
Montreal 2 
Telephone — MA 9181 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The aim of the course in Physical and Occupational Therapy is to 
provide a supply of adequately trained graduates who will be qualified 
to work as physical and occupational therapists in hospitals, institutions, 
and private homes. 


Physical Therapy is the use of heat, light, water, electricity, and mech- 
anical agents, including massage and remedial gymnastics, in the 
treatment of injury and disease. Occupational Therapy is the specific 
application of activities in the treatment of injury or disease. The media 
used include arts, crafts, recreation, prevocational and rehabilitation 
training. Physical and occupational therapists are trained in the use of 
these healing agents under the direction of a physician, such treatments 
being prescribed by the physician and carried out according to prescrip- 
tion. There is a steadily growing demand for qualified physical and 
occupational therapists in both civilian life and the armed services. In 
the armed forces physical and occupational therapy sisters are given the 
same rank and commission as nurses. In civilian life they work in 
hospitals, industries, clinics, and in private homes, under the direction 


of doctors. 


DEGREE COURSE ~ B.Sc. (PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY) 


The full curriculum consists of five academic years at the University. 
During these years the student will take an organized course in pure 
science together with professional training in Physical Therapy and 
Occupational Therapy. Throughout the course ample provision has been 
made for practical hospital instruction, in addition to the University 
training. This hospital training is carried out at the Montreal Children’s 
Hospital, the Montreal General Hospital, the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
the Verdun Protestant Hospital, the Queen Mary Veterans’ Hospital, 
and the Royal Edward Laurentian Hospital, in the departments of 
Physical Medicine. 

The degree student will take Anatomy as one continuation subject 
and at the beginning of the Fourth year will choose between Physiology 
or Psychology, as the second continuation subject. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the entire course, a Degree will be 
granted by the University. The Degree offered is Bachelor of Science 
(Physical and Occupational Therapy), B.Sc.(P.&O.T.) 


DIPLOMA COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


Students will take the same First and Second years as the Degree Course 
students. The Third year students will take: 


ADMISSION 
— 5) 2c Larne eee naan 


ANATOMY 2 
ELECTROTHERAPY 2 and 3 
CLINICAL THERAPY 2 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 2 and 3A 

Hospital practice 346 hours 
PHYSIOLOGY 22 


DIPLOMA COURSE IN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Students will take the same First and Second years as the Degree Course 
students. The Third year students will take: 
ANATOMY 2 
CLINICAL THERAPY 2 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 3A (half course) 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 2A, 2B, 3A, and 4B, 4CII 
Hospital practice 346 hours 
PHYSIOLOGY 22 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING 


A two-year period of postgraduate study is available in either Physical 
or Occupational Therapy to meet the teaching requirements of the 
Associations. 


ADMISSION 


Women students only are admitted to the course. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS 
For admission to the First year 
Junior Matriculation in the subjects required for admission to the B.Sc. 
course in the Faculty of Arts and Science with an average of at least 70%. 
For admission to the Second year 


Senior Matriculation or one year of college work with satisfactory stand- 
ing in English Literature, English Composition, Mathematics (Algebra 
and Trigonometry), Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 


Candidates should address all applications to: 
Professor Guy H. Fisk, 
Director, McGill School of Physical and 
Occupational Therapy, 
3554 Drummond St. 
Montreal 2. 


The intending student should state on the application to which year 
she is applying, 
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PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Candidates, in order to qualify for admission, must satisfactorily pass 
a complete physical examination. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration will take place for the— 
ist year, Tuesday, September 17th; 
2nd year, Wednesday, September 25th; 
3rd year, Wednesday, September 4th; 
4th year, Wednesday, September 4th; 
5th year, Wednesday, September 4th. 


FEES 


The fees are $450.00 per annum, including Students’ Society fees. Fees 
are due and payable at the Accounting Office during the hours of 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., on Registration Days. If desired, fees may be remitted by mail 
on or before the due dates. They may be paid in two instalments, in which 
case there is a charge of $5.00. The second instalment is due on or before 
January 15th. When fees are paid in two instalments, half the total fee 
is payable with each instalment. 

Students registering late pay their fees at the time of registration, 
failing which they become subject to the provisions of the following 
paragraph: 

Immediately after the prescribed dates for the payment of fees the 
Chief Accountant will send to the Director of the School a list of the regis- 
tered students who have not paid their fees. The Director will thereupon 
suspend them from attendance at classes until such time as the fees are 
paid or a satisfactory arrangement is made with the Chief Accountant. 


Supplemental examination fees are $10.00 for each paper. 
Penalty for late payment of fees.......-+++++eeeeeererrcesees $2.00 
Late registration fee... .... 1. cee cece eee cece erence ter en estes ees $5.00 


PRIZES 


The Lieutenant Governor’s Silver Medal is awarded to the student 
with the highest standing throughout the degree course. 

The Canadian Physiotherapy Association presents a Book Prize 
annually to the student with the highest standing in the Final year of 
the degree course. 

The Quebec Society of Occupational Therapy Book Prize is awarded 
annually to the student with the highest standing in practical application 
of Occupational Therapy in the Third year of the Diploma course. 


EXAMINATIONS 


The Dr. F. G. Finley Book Prize is presented annually to the student 
with the highest standing in the Third year of the Physical Therapy 
Diploma course. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCEMENT 


A complete list of scholarships and bursaries and the regulations governing 
the various loan funds are given in the Announcement of Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Loan Funds which may be obtained from the Registrar’s 
Office. 


EXAMINATIONS 
The pass mark in any course is 50%. 


At the conclusion of each course examinations will be held and the 
student graded as follows: 


ist class — 80 — 100 
2nd class — 65 - 79 
3rd_class — 50 - 64 
Failure — Below 50 


In reporting the grading, the names of those students who obtain First 
Class standing will be arranged in order of merit. In all other grades the 
arrangement will be alphabetical. 

The quality of the English used by a candidate will be taken into ac- 
count in all examinations. 

All results of the examination will be released by the Director’s Office 
after due consideration by the Faculty. No examination results will be 
communicated by any other channel. 

Upon payment of a fee of $10.00 to the Accounting Office, a student 
may apply in writing to the Director to have an examination paper 
re-read. This must be done not more than 30 days after the examination 
results are published. 

A student who fails in one subject will be required to pass a: supple- 
mental examination during the following September. Written application 
to write a supplemental examination must be received at the Director’s 
Office by August 15th. A fee of $10.00 for each supplemental paper 
is payable to the Accounting Office as soon as the application has been 
approved. 

All conditions must be removed by May in the following session. 
If a student fails at this time she will not be permitted to proceed further 
in the course. 

A student who fails in more than one full course, may at the discretion 
of the Committee of the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy, 
with the concurrence of the Promotion Committee of the Faculty of 
Medicine, be required to withdraw from the School. 
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A student who has been permitted to repeat a year is required to make HN 
at least a Third Class standing. If this standing is not attained the stu- 
dent will not be permitted to continue the course. 


No year may be repeated more than once, nor may a student repeat 
a subsequent year. By special recommendation of the Committee of 
the School of Physical and Occupational Therapy, with the concurrence 
of the Promotion Committee of the Faculty of Medicine, a student may 
be permitted to carry one condition. If the student fails to remove this 
condition by the end of the session she will revert to the previous year. 


A student, who for reasons of illness or family affliction, has been unable 
to write one or more sessional examinations, may receive permission to 
write September supplementals in their stead. Application to do so 
must be made to the Director before August 15th, but no fee will be 
charged. 


wae oS a wer 


The Faculty reserves the right to require the withdrawal of any student 
at any time if in the opinion of her instructors she is incompetent. 


LICENCE TO PRACTISE 


Certain provinces of the Dominion of Canada and states of the United 
States of America require that those intending to practise physiotherapy 
within their borders comply with special provincial or state licensing 
requirements. Intending students should therefore consult with the 
province or state authorities before registering. " 
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1 
| In Canada, further details can be obtained from the Canadian Physio- 
{ therapy Association, 8 Bedford Road, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


In the United States, communicate with the American Physical 
Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


cs rd 


The School of Physical and Occupational Therapy, McGill University, 
] is registered with the University of the State of New York. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


The Canadian Physiotherapy Association and the Canadian Association 
of Occupational Therapy have special postgraduate interning require- 
ments for Diploma students. 


In order to join the Canadian Physiotherapy Association graduates 
are required to do four months’ postgraduate interning. % 


In order to join the Canadian Association of Occupational Therapy 
} graduates are required to do six months’ postgraduate interning. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


FIRST YEAR 


ENGLISH 100.—LITERATURE (Fac. Arts and Sci.) (Full course). 
3 hours of lectures and conferences. 


ENGLISH 100C.—ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION (Fac. Arts and Sci.) 
1 hour weekly throughout the session. 


MATHEMATICS 111—TRIGONOMETRY, ALGEBRA, ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY (Fac. 
Arts and Sci.) (Full Course). 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Radian measure, logarithms, definitions of the 
trigonometrical functions, relations between the trigonometrical functions, 
reduction of angles, addition formulae, transformation of sums and 
products, logarithmic solution of triangles, problems in heights and 
distances, inverse functions, solution of trigonometric equations, graphs. 


ALGEBRA, Variation, progressions, permutations and combinations, 
mathematical induction, binomial theorem, theory of quadratic equations. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. The analytic geometry of the straight line and 
circle. 


3 hours. 


PHYSICS 11.—GENERAL COURSE (Fac. Arts and Sci.) (Full course). A general 
course covering the elementary portions of mechanics, sound, heat, 
magnetism, electricity, light, and atomic physics. Simple applications of 
fundamental principles to well known phenomena are explained with the 
aid of demonstrations, laboratory work, and numerical examples. 


3hours. Laboratory (1 1L): 2 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 11.—GENERAL CHEMISTRY (Fac. Arts and Sci.) (Full course). 
General survey of chemical theory and of inorganic chemistry, including 
atomic and kinetic theories, equivalent, atomic and molecular weights, 
gases, liquids, solids, solutions, ionization, oxidation and reduction, 
velocities of reactions, chemical equilibrium, heats of reaction, electro- 
Motive series, periodic table, preparation and properties of important 
elements and compounds. 


3 hours lectures, and 3 hours laboratory. 


BOTANY lla, GENERAL BOTANY. THE SEED PLANT (Fac. Arts and Sci.) (Half 
course). The structure, functioning, and reproduction of higher plants, 
with an introduction to the major families of flowering plants and their 
economic significance. 


First term: 2 hours lecture, and 3 hours laboratory. 
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BIOLOGY 100.—THE HIGHER PLANTS AND ANIMALS (Full course). An intro- 
ductory course in Biology, covering the higher plants and animals. The 
course is given in two sections. Section X considers the plants in the 
first term and the animals in the second term. Section Y considers the 
animals in the first term and the plants in the second term. 


2 hours lectures and 3 hours laboratory. 


SECOND YEAR 


CHEMISTRY 22.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (ELEMENTARY, WITHOUT LABORATORY) 
(Fac. Arts and Sci.) (Full course). Special characteristics of carbon and 
its compounds; the principles of functionality, homology, and isomerism; 
nomenclature, occurrence, preparation, physical and chemical properties, 
and uses of the more important organic compounds, 


2 hours, one tutorial. 


ANATOMY 1.—THE ANATOMY OF THE AXIAL SKELETON AND OF THE UPPER AND 
LOWER EXTREMITY (Fac. Medicine). A course designed to familiarize the 
student with the basic framework of the head, neck, and trunk, and the 
detailed anatomy of the arm and leg. 

3 hours lecture, and 2 hours laboratory. Professor C. P. Martin and Staf 


PSYCHOLOGY 21.—Introduction to Psychology (Full course). A. biologically 
oriented outline of the modern approach to psychology. 


2 hours and 1 weekly conference. Professor Hebb and Staff 


CLINICAL THERAPEuTICS 1. Elementary consideration of disease processes 
commonly seen in patients treated by physical and occupational thera- 
pists. 

1 hour lecture. Professor Fisk 


PSYCHIATRY 1. A course in psychiatry, with introductory lectures in normal 
psychology as a basis for the study of psychiatric disorders treated by 
physical and occupational therapists, 

1 hour lecture. Dr. H. A. Bowes 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 1. 
A. A course covering the requirements of students in Physical and 
Occupational Therapy in body mechanics, kinesology and remedial 
gymnastics and their application to the more common disabilities. 


2 hours lecture, and 3 hours laboratory. Miss E. P. Aston 
B. A course of massage and the application to medical and surgical 
conditions. 

4 hours laboratory. Miss M. F. Tremain 
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C. A theoretical and practical course in the treatment, where applicable, 
by physical means, of diseases of the respiratory, cardio-vascular, 
abdominal, and skeletal systems. This course is correlated with the 
lectures in clinical therapy and occupational therapy. 


2 hours lectures, and 3 hours laboratory. Mrs. Gault 


ELECTROTHERAPY 1. A theoretical and practical course in the physical prin- 
ciples and the details of technique of direct and low frequency currents 
for therapeutic purposes. 


1 hour lecture, and 1 hour laboratory. Miss J. Ward 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 1, 


The history, development and scope of occupational therapy. A 
study of the basic principles of occupational therapy applied to fields 
of psychiatry and paediatrics. 

1 hour lecture. Mrs. C. Federer 


An introduction to the basic principles of occupational therapy used 
in the treatment of physical disabilities. 


1 hour lecture. Miss E. N, Dunkin 


Leatherwork, pottery, copper tooling and glovemaking. 
A study of miscellaneous media having a wide therapeutic application. 
Recreation—a study of individual, group and remedial games. 
1 hour lecture and 4 hours laboratory. 
Miss E. N. Dunkin, Mrs. C. Federer, and Miss R. Atkins 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE—112 hours. 


THIRD YEAR 


ANATOMY 2.—SYSTEMATIC ANATOMY. Lectures and demonstrations designed 
to provide a knowledge of the anatomical structure of the vital organs by 
systems, 

2 hours lectures, and 2 hours laboratory. 
Professor C, P. Martin and Staff 


PHYSIOLOGY 22.—ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY (Fac. Arts and Sci.) (Full course). 
For Second and Third years Arts and Science students. An account of 
general physiological principles, combined with an introduction to basic 
techniques, intended primarily for students who will specialize in one of 
the biological sciences. 


2 hours lecture, and 3 hours laboratory. 
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CLINICAL THERAPEUTICS 2. A detailed consideration of the diseases and 
injuries requiring treatment with physical and occupational therapy. 
The application of treatment to specific symptoms will be dealt with in 
detail. Specialists in various branches of medicine and surgery will give 

lectures. 


2 hours lectures. Professor Fisk and Staff 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 2. A practical and theoretical course including massage 
and remedial exercises, hydrotherapy, progressive resistance and suspen- 
sion exercises, for medical and surgical conditions, from early treatment 
to rehabilitation. 

116 hours. Miss E. P. Aston and Miss M. F, Tremain 


ELECTROTHERAPY 2. A course in theory and application of ultra-violet radia- 
tions and diathermy (high frequency) apparatus. 
1 hour lecture, and 2 hours laboratory. Miss J. Ward 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 2. 
A. A study of the principles of occupational therapy used in the 
treatment of physical disabilities with emphasis on the adaptation of 
equipment for medical and surgical conditions. 
1 hour lecture. Miss E. N. Dunkin 


B. Acourse in occupational therapeutic techniques and their application 
to specific disabilities. 

Woodwork, metalwork, weaving, needlework, rugwork and cordwork. 
130 hours. Miss E. Dunkin, Mrs. C. Federer, Miss R. Atkins 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE—424 hours. 


FOURTH YEAR (DEGREE COURSE) 


BIOCHEMISTRY 31.—GENERAL PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY (Fac, Arts and Sci.) 
(Full course). A general survey of the chemistry of carbohydrates, 
fats, steroids, and proteins, their transformations in the body, and the 
composition of the body in health and disease. 


ANATomMy 3.—Arm and Leg. 


2 hours lectures, 4 hours laboratory. 
Professor C. P. Martin and Staff 


psyCcHOLOGY 34A.—DYNAMICS OF BEHAVIOUR (Half course). Facts and 
theories of emotion and motivation. 


First term: 2 hours and one weekly conference. Professor Bindra 
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COURSES OF STUDY 


34b. THEORY OF PERSONALITY (Half course).. Consideration of current 
theories of personality, normal and abnormal. 


Second term: 2 hours and one weekly conference. Professor Bindra 


BACTERIOLOGY 4,—ELEMENTARY BACTERIOLOGY (Fac. Arts and Sci.) (Full 
course). 


2 lectures per week, and 2 laboratory periods. Dr. R. Reed 


SOCIOLOGY 21Z,—INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY (Full course). 
3 hours. 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 3, 
A. A course in the theory and practical treatment by physical and 
occupational therapy of neurological diseases. 
2 hours lectures. Members of the Staff 


B. Discussion of the latest comparative methods of treatment by 
physical means. 


2 hours per week. Mrs. Gault 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 3, 


A. A course in therapeutic techniques and their application to specific 
disabilities, 


Puppetry and soft toy making. 

Art—instruction in the use of water colours, and oil paints. 
2 hours per week. 

B. Bookbinding and book repair. Leather carving. 


2 hours per week. Miss C. Federer and Miss R. Atkins 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE—240 hours. 
FIFTH YEAR (DEGREE COURSE) 
PHYSIOLOGY 31.—INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY (One and one half courses). 


A more detailed survey of the subject, with special emphasis on the 
Physiology of man. 


3 hours lectures, 3 hours laboratory and seminar. 


ANATOMY 4, Neuroanatomy. 
3 hours. Professor C. P. Martin and Staff 
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PHYSICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
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PSYCHOLOGY 42. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (Full course). Theories of social psy- 
chology; social aspects of general psychology; nature and development 
of group membership; social attitudes, their measurement and 
modification. 

3 hours. Professor Lambert 


EDUCATION 1. General Principles of Education. 


3 hours. 


CLINICAL THERAPY. Review of the more important conditions treated by 
physical and occupational therapy. 
1 hour. Professor Fisk 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 4. An advanced course of clinical teaching of conditions 
where physical therapy and electrotherapy are applicable. 
2 hours per week. Mrs. Gault and Miss E. P. Aston 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 4. 
A. Astudy of rehabilitation with emphasis on job analysis, work testing, 
and pre-vocational assessment, 
1 hour per week. Miss E. N. Dunkin 


B. A course in departmental management, records, and bookkeeping. 
6 hours. Miss R. Atkins 


C. A course in special techniques and their adaptations. 


I. Plastics—construction of self-help equipment. 
II. Cane, reed, and raffia work. 
40 hours. Mrs. C. Federer and Miss R. Atkins 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE—500 hours. 
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FOREWORD 


The McGill Department of University Extension has become a university 
within a university. In 1950, 4,200 students registered; in 1956 there were 
nearly 7,300, an increase of 73 percent. In 1950 there were 126 courses; 
in 1956, 172, an increase of about 14 percent. While the majority of the 
evening students are men, the percentage of women students is increasing each 


year. Each year, also, the number of French-speaking students increases. 


The age distribution of evening-course students runs all the way from 17 
to 70 years, and, while some who come have not had the advantages of a 
high school education, 95 percent have at least high school graduation and 


42 percent are university graduates. 


Apart from a few engineering courses which may be taken for graduate 
credit, none of these evening courses leads to a degree. People come because 
they want more education, more training, more knowledge and skill in par- 
ticular fields. Formal education is terminated with high school or college 
graduation but education need never end. Indeed, in these days of rapidly 
changing situations and developing technology, he who vegetates, even briefly, 
is lost. The struggle to keep up is difficult; the struggle to catch up, after 


one has fallen behind, can be won only at the cost of much time and effort. 


It is the aim of the Extension Department to provide for the continuing 
educational needs of the Montreal community. We welcome you to our 
Classes and we appreciate your suggestions for improving our offerings. 


We hope that in this year’s program you will find what you need. 


F, S. Howes, Ph.D., P.Eng., 


Director of University Extension. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


REGISTRATION.— You may register by mail, starting September 3rd. 


Please use the enclosed card, fill in all four sections, and mail it, with 
your cheque or money order (payable to McGill University), to the 
Extension Office. 

ALL of the information asked for on the card—your address, telephone numbers, 
employer, educational background, etc.—is important to us in conducting 
the program and in planning for future courses. If we do not have your 
telephone number, we cannot notify you of the cancellation of a lecture. 
We would appreciate your cooperation. 

Although registration by mail is advisable, students may register at 
the University during the day or evening, as follows: 


Accountancy Students.—See page 3935. 


Other Students.— 
Day Registration: Third Floor, Dawson Hall (East Wing, Arts Building), 


9.a,m. to 4 p.m., Monday to Friday inclusive, September 9th to October 
21st, 


Evening Registration: Ground Floor (Registrar’s Office), Dawson Hall, 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m., Mondays and Wednesdays only, September 16th 
to October 21st. 


First term registration closes November 20th, and second term registra- 
tion closes February 12th. 


UMITED CLASSES.—In some of the courses as, for example, language classes, 
in which the progress of the student is dependent on his participation 
and the individual attention of the instructor, the size of the class is 
limited. In such cases, enrolment is on a “first come, first served” basis. 
It is advisable, therefore, to register early. 


FEES.—The fee as indicated for each course is payable in advance, at time of 
registration, If, after the first lecture, you find that the course seems 
unlikely to meet your needs, a refund of the whole fee may be obtained by 
presenting your Student card at the Extension office between the hours 
of 9a.m. and 4 p.m. No refunds will be made after the date of the second 
lecture in the course. If refund by mail is desired, the Student card must 


reach the Extension office before the second lecture and three weeks be 
allowed by the student for receipt of refund cheque. 


CANCELLATION OF COURSES.—The student fee charged for these evening 
courses is essentially what it costs to put them on, assuming a certain 
minimum registration. If the registration in a course is less than the 
required minimum, the Committee reserves the right to cancel the course 
and refund fees, 
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If you are particularly anxious to take a course, may we suggest that 
you seek to interest your friends in it in order to ensure that at least 
this minimum registration is obtained. 


EXAMINATIONS.—An examination, optional to students, will be available in 


the majority of courses. A certificate will be supplied to successful 
candidates. The pass mark is 50 per cent unless otherwise indicated. 


All supplemental examinations will be held during the last week in 
August. Written application should be made, not later than August Ist, 
to the Extension Department for all supplemental examinations. with 
the exception of Accountancy; for Accountancy supplementals, see 
page 3936. The fee is $10 for each supplemental examination and must 
accompany application. 


TEXT BOOKS.—AIl required text books and some of the suggested reference 


ew 2s are 


texts may be purchased at The McGill University Book Store, which is 
open Monday to Friday, from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Saturday from 
9 a.m, to noon, 

From September 23rd to October 24th inclusive, text books will be avail- 
able only at the branch of the Book Store located in the Arts Building 
basement; this branch store will be open, Monday to Thursday, from 
8:30 a.m. to 8.15 p.m. 

After October 24th, the text books will be available only in the main 
store on University Street. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.—On payment at the Redpath Library of a fee of $5.00, 
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which is not refundable, an Extension student may use the Redpath 
Library from October 1st to May ist of the following year, irrespective 
of whether the course in which the student is registered runs for one 
term or both terms. 


THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY.—No classes will be held on Monday, October 14th, 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—The last lecture before Christmas will be on Thursday 
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December 19th. The first lecture in 1958, in continuing courses, will be 
on Monday, January 6th. 

For new courses beginning in January, ask in December for special 
announcement. 


EXTENSION OFFICE.—The Extension Office is located in Room 450, Dawson 


Hall, (East Wing of Arts Building). 


PARKING.—Prospective students should note that no student parking is per- 


mitted on the Campus in the evening. 


TELEPH ONE—VI. 9-9181, Local 304 (before 5 p.m.) 


NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


SECTION A 
NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


DRAWING AND PAINTING, ELEMENTARY (non-professional). Professor Guy Viau, 
Department of Fine Arts. Fee $25.00 per term of 10 periods of 2 hours, 
Classes limited. Studio: 3450 Drummond Street. 


Neither talent nor previous experience is required for these classes 
which are intended for adults. Experience will be acquired in drawing 
and painting from life and still life. The course is not one of formal 
instruction; therefore each person is encouraged to approach the artistic 
problem with the degree of insight he has and develop this as far as he 
is able. All materials are supplied except brushes. 


Al. First term, Mondays, 8 p.m., beginning October 7th. 


A3. Second term, Mondays, 8 p.m., beginning January 20th. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING, INTERMEDIATE (non-professional). Professor Guy Viau, 


Fee $25.00 per term of 10 periods of two hours. Classes limited. 
Studio: 3450 Drummond St. 


This course is similar to the elementary course and is a continuation 
of it. Applicants must have had some introductory non-professional 
instruction, at McGill or elsewhere. All materials will be supplied with 
the exception of brushes, 


A2. First term, Thursdays, 8 p.m., beginning October 10th. 
A4, 


Second term, Thursdays, 8 p.m., beginning January 23rd. 


AS. HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF ART I. Professor Winthrop O. Judkins, 
Department of Fine Arts. 10 lectures of 114 hours, Thursdays at 8 p.m., 
beginning October 10th. Arts Building. Fee $15.00. 


This course consists of a preparatory analysis of the work of art as a 
visual medium of expression, followed by a discussion of the principal 
epochs in the history of painting, East and West, up to the beginning of 
the modern movement. Slides and other illustrative materials will be 
used throughout the course. 
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HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF ART Il. Professor Winthrop O. Judkins, 
10 lectures of 114 hours, Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning January 23rd. 
Arts Building, Fee $15.00. 


In this course a study will be made of the meaning of Modern art, and 
of the character of the Modern movement as radical change and evolu- 
tionary progression in the continuity of art history. Enrollment in this 
course is limited to those who have taken History and Appreciation of Art I. 
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A7. THE STORY OF music.—Professor Helmut Blume, Faculty of Music. 10 WI 
lectures of 1}4 hours, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning January 21st. Con- i 
servatorium of Music, 3450 Drummond Street. Fee $15.00. 


In this course the lecturer surveys the development of music from the 
early Christian era to the present: Gregorian Chant, early polyphony, 
minstrels and troubadours, the vocal polyphony of the Renaissance, 
beginnings of instrumental music, inception of opera, Baroque, Classical ‘, 
Period, Romanticism, national schools of composition, Impressionism, ¥ 
Moderns. Illustrated with recorded examples. Text: Curt Sachs, Our 
Musical Heritage (Prentice-Hall). 


A9. INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 1. Mr. W. T. Booth, Department 
of English. 10 lectures of 11% hours, Thursdays at 8:15 p.m., beginning 
October 10th. Arts Building, Fee $15.00. 
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This course is designed to acquaint the student with the historical 
development and social backgrounds of English literature. Selections 
from the major authors will be read and discussed in class. The work 
in the first term will trace the development of English literature from its 
beginnings to the end of the 17th Century. 


A10. INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE ll. Mr. W. T. Booth, 10 lectures XK 
of 1% hours, Thursdays at 8:15 p.m., beginning January 23rd. Arts 
Building. 

In this series the development of English literature from the 18th 
Century to the present day will be considered, with special emphasis 
on the contemporary period. 
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| LAW FOR THE LAYMAN. ‘These courses are intended to cover in a very general i 
and non-technical manner various legal problems which the ordinary 
citizen is apt to meet. The lecturer will endeavour to point out the 
problems and give certain suggestions as to what they really mean and 

how they should be dealt with. 
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All. LAW FOR THE LAYMAN L. Mr Alexander McT. Stalker, Lecturer in 
the Faculty of Law. 10 lectures of 14% hours, Tuesdays at 8:15 p.m., 
beginning October 8th. Arts Building. Fee $15.00. 


This course will deal briefly with the system of law obtaining in the 
Province of Quebec; the different courts in the Province; what is involved 
in a lawsuit; the functions of the lawyer and his relationship to his h 
client; ways of conducting business (partnership, corporations, etc.) 
and their advantages and disadvantages; registration of businesses; 
agency; some brief comments on taxation and bankruptcy; elements 
of obligations and contracts and some comments on negligence and its 
results. 
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Al2, LAW FOR THE LAYMAN ll. Mr. Alexander McT. Stalker. 10 lectures 
of 14% hours, Tuesdays at 8:15 p.m., beginning January 21st, Arts 
Building. Fee $15.00. 


This course will deal particularly with the family, its status and mem- 
bers; marriage and divorce; property in the family; married women in 
the Province of Quebec; life insurance; gifts; estates and wills; succession 
duties; buying Real Estate, suggestions to follow and things to watch for. 


CURRENT EVENTS. Professors Michael Brecher and Keith Callard, Department 
of Economics and Political Science. Fee $15.00 per term of 10 lectures 
of 144 hours. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. 


In these courses each lecture will be devoted to a problem of current 
public importance, and an attempt will be made to set contemporary 
events in their proper historical context and perspective. Opportunity 
will be provided for class discussion at each lecture. 


Al3. First term, Wednesdays at 8:15 p.m., beginning October 9th. 
Al4. Second term, Wednesdays at 8:15 p.m., beginning January 22nd. 


AIS, AFRICA TODAY, Professor R. C. Pratt, Department of Economics and 
Political Science. 10 lectures of 114 hours, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning 
October 8th. Arts Building. Fee $15.00. 


This course surveys the political problems of Africa today and the 
solutions being attempted in the Union of South Africa, West Africa, 
East and Central Africa and the French territories. 


Al6, INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. Mrs. Colette Carisse, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology. 10 lectures of 1)4 hours, Wednesdays at 
8:15 p.m., beginning October 9th. Arts Building. Fee $15.00. 


Modern societies create special problems for democratic organization. 
Attention will be given in the course to such problems as control vs, 
freedom, individualism vs. social welfare, cultural differences vs. unity. 
Problems of city life, of ethnic groups, race prejudice, social movements 
and social change will be considered. The course will provide students 
with insight into ideas and methods used by sociologists for understanding 
social life. 


Al& INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. Professor D. Bindra, Department 
of Psychology. 20 lectures of 1144 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning 
October 7th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee 
$30.00, 


This course deals with human behaviour and how psychology tries to 
explain it; the relation of psychology to social problems, education and 
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medicine; perception, learning, memory, thought, motivation and 
emotion; intelligence and its measurement; personality and 
temperament. Text: Ruch, Psychology and Life, Ath edition (Scott, 
Foresman; in Canada, W. J. Gage & Co.). 


A19. PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN ADJUSTMENT. Dr. Shirley Ferguson, 
Department of Psychiatry. 10 lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 8 p.m., 
beginning October 9th. Allan Memorial Institute of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, 1025 Pine Avenue West, Fee $20.00. 


This course, formerly called ‘‘Understanding Ourselves I’’, will be 
approached from a theoretical point of view with emphasis placed on the 
personality as it develops through growth and socialization. It will 
begin with personality theory and social and cultural processes. This 
will be followed by a more detailed study of the organism from before 
birth through old age, using the personality theory and our under- 
standing of social and cultural processes as a framework. 


A20. UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES. Dr. R. C. A. Hunter and Staff, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry. 10 lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 8 p.m., 
beginning January 22nd. Allan Memorial Institute of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, 1025 Pine Avenue West. Fee $20.00. Class limited to 60 
persons, 

It is strongly recommended, although not required, that Course A19 be 
taken first. In Course A20 the class will be divided into groups of 20 or 
less, with an individual instructor. Consideration will be given to human 
problems, and interpretation and methods of handling them will be 
offered. Extensive use will be made of role-playing and group dynamics, 
and those attending will take part in actual group psychotherapy sessions 
at the Allan Memorial Institute. The subject matter of this course will 
also be valuable to personnel supervisors and to those responsible for 
group and recreational programs. 


For those who may desire it, a routine mental health check-up will be 
available at a small additional fee. Ask the instructor about it. 


A21. SOME MODERN ETHICAL THINKERS. Mr. J. D. Ross, Department of 
Philosophy. 10 lectures of 14% hours, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning 
October 8th. Arts Building. Fee $15.00. 


This course is an introduction to some of the most important features of 


ethical thinking from the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries, with 
special reference to the theories of Hume, Kant, Mill and Moore. 


A22. SELECTED TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. Professor 
Cecil Currie, Department of Philosophy. 10 lectures of 1% hours, 
Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning January 21st. Fee $15.00. 
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Syllabus: 1. Mind and Matter: the dualism of Descartes as the 
beginning of modern philosophy. 2. Mind and Matter: the main meta- 
physical critics of Cartesianism; Spinoza and others. 3. The Problem 
of Human Knowledge: John Locke and his critics. 4. The Problem of 
Human Knowledge: contrasting theories of Hume and Kant. 5. 
Philosophical Theology: its proponents and its critics in modern thought. 
6. Philosophy of Politics: Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau. 7. Philosophy of 
History and of Politics: Hegel and Marx. 8. The Ethics of Spinoza. 
9. The Ethics of Kant. 10. The Ethics of Bergson. 


A24, THE GREAT POLITICAL THINKERS |, Professor R. C. Pratt, Department of 


Economics and Political Science. 10 lectures of 114 hours, Mondays at 
8 p.m., beginning October 7th. Arts Building. Fee $15.00. 


This course surveys the political thought of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Augustine, Aquinas and Machiavelli, with special attention to their 
contemporary significance. 


A25, THE GREAT POLITICAL THINKERS II. Professor R. C. Pratt. 10 lectures of 


14 hours, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning January 20th. Arts Building. 
Fee $15.00. 


This course deals with the political thought of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, 
Burke, Marx, and John Stuart Mill, with special attention to their 
contemporary significance. 


SECTION B 
TECHNICAL COURSES 


ENGINEERING COURSES—UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 


Bl, 


ALGEBRA AND ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. Professor Samuel Melamed, 
Department of Mathematics. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., 
beginning October 7th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 


This course is intended for students preparing to write the C.P.E.Q. 
“Fundamentals of Engineering” examinations, although it is open to 
others interested. 


Syllabus: Algebra—Indices, logarithms, quadratic equations, complex 
numbers, interest and annuities, graphs, series, permutations and 
combinations, binomial theorem, complex numbers, vectors, exponential 
Series, partial fractions. Analytical Geometry—Rectangular and Polar 
co-ordinates, the straight line, circle, parabola and ellipse. Text: Elliott 
and Miles, College Mathematics: A First Course (Prentice-Hall). 
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CALCULUS. Mr. Michael Herschorn, Department of Mathematics. 20 
Jectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 7th. Engineer- 
ing Building. Fee $40.00, Prerequisite: Course B1, or equivalent. 


Syllabus: Limits, functional notation, differentiation of elementary 
functions, derivatives of sums, products and quotients, maxima and 
minima, differentiation of trigonometric, exponential and logarithmic 
functions, geometric applications, differentials. Integration of standard 
functions, definite integrals, areas and volumes, geometrical and physical 
applications. Text: Middlemiss, Differential and Integral Calculus 
(McGraw-Hill). 


MECHANICS II. Professors S. A. Neilson and Carleton Craig, Department 
of Civii Engineering. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning 
October 8th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. Prerequisite: Mechanics 
I or equivalent. 


Syllabus: Bending moments and shearing forces, and diagrams; forces 
in frameworks containing multiple-force members; relative velocities; 
linear motion with varying acceleration; plane curvilinear motion; 
simple harmonic motion, with application to oscillation of simple pendu- 
lums and helical springs; moments of inertia of masses and of areas; 
elementary rigid dynamics, including plane translation and rotation of 
rigid bodies, rolling and slipping on plane surfaces, compound pendulum, 
angular momentum, and impact. Text: Mechanics 348—Graphical and 
Analytical Problems. 


HYDRAULICS. Professor V. W. G. Wilson, Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 
8th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 


Syllabus: Properties of fluids; hydrostatics; measurement of flow 
with orifices, weirs and Venturi meters; Bernouilli’s theorem; laminar and 
turbulent flow; flow in pipes and open channels; divided flow. Text: 
Daugherty and Ingersoll, Fluid Mechanics (McGraw-Hill). 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING. Pro- 
fessor William Bruce, Department of Mechanical Engineering. 20 lectures 
of 2 hours, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning October 7th. Engineering 
Building. Fee $40.00. Prerequisite: Engineering Fundamentals or 
equivalent. 


Syllabus: Thermodynamic principles and properties of various media; 
air-vapour mixtures and the psychrometric chart; factors affecting human 
comfort; heat transfer and insulation, and heat losses from buildings; 
radiators, convectors, baseboard heating, panel heating and unit heaters; 
distribution systems—air, steam and hot water—fans, ducts, diffusers, 
piping; furnaces, boilers, fuels and combustion processes; mechanical 
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refrigeration; air conditioning—heating, cooling, humidification and 
purification processes, Text: Allen, Walker and James, Heating and 
Air Conditioning (McGraw-Hill). 


B7. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING. Professor Louis J. Arcand. 20 


B10. 


Bll. 


B12, 


lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 8th. Engineer- 
ing Building. Fee $40.00. Prerequisite: High School Matriculation. 


The lectures deal with the operation of the various types of Engineer’s 
Levels, the Universal Transit and the art of measurement, for surveying 
practice in the field and in the shop. Emphasis will be placed on the use 
of the various units of measurement employed in the Province of Quebec, 
the adjustments of the instruments, the use of coordinates for area 
determination and computation of volumes, simple circular and easement 
curves, the theory and use of the polar planimeter and partition of land. 
Survey instruments, equipment and display panels will be available for 
demonstration. Text: Charles B. Breed, Surveying (Wiley). 


THE TECHNIQUE OF OPTICAL TOOLING. Mr. E. W. Morley, Bestec 
Canada Ltd. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Thursdays at 6 p.m., beginning 
October 10th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 


The course will cover the application of alignment telescopes and 
related equipment to the construction of aircraft tooling, machine tool 
alignment, and the installation of atomic energy reactors. It will also 
deal with the various techniques of auto reflection and auto collimation 
for the control of squareness. Further, it will deal with the aspects of 
linear control, in keeping with the optical techniques involved in the 
system. Various applications will be considered. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ILLUMINATION. Messrs. A. H. Mendel and R. S. 
Tate. 10 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning January 21st. 
Engineering Building. Fee $20.00. 


Syllabus: Incandescent light sources; fluorescent light sources and 
ballasts; measurement of light; lighting systems—fixture evaluation; 
lighting design; quantity and quality of light; school and office, store, 
and industrial lighting; floodlighting and sports lighting. Recommended 
text: Illuminating Engineering Society, I.E.S. Handbook. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING. Messrs, B. O. Winter, G. M, 
Gallagher, R. V. Ward and others, Canadian Industries Limited. 20 
lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 7th. Engineer- 
ing Building. Fee $40.00. Prerequisite: High School Matriculation. 


Syllabus: The industrial engineer’s problem; method study—five-step 
plan, flow process chart, man-machine chart, motion economy principles; 
clerical method study; job evaluation; work measurement—techniques, 
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time study, standard time, work sampling; maintenance control— 
procedures, planning and scheduling, cost control and cost analysis; 
statistical quality control—variations and frequency distribution, control 
charts, statistical acceptance sampling. 


B13. STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL. Professor T. V. Narayana, Department 
of Mathematics. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 6 p.m., beginning 
October 9th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. Prerequisite: High 
School Matriculation; some calculus desirable. 


Syllabus: Introduction—the concept of Statistical Quality Control; 
probability distributions; measures of variation and central tendency; 
grouping of raw data; sampling; average and range charts—their 
construction and use; percent defective charts; other forms of controls; 
statistical sampling inspection; OC curves; fundamentals of acceptance 
sampling; MIL—STD—105A tables; attribute and variable sampling 
inspection plans; vendor quality level certification; sequential methods; 
SQC and tests of significance in general; introduction to advanced topics; 
recent industrial and practical problems. Texts: ASTM Manual on 
Quality Control of Materials (American Society for Testing Materials); 
MIL-STD-105A: Sampling Procedures and Tables for Inspection by 
Attributes (U.S. Government Printing Office). 


B15. CORROSION OF METALS. Professor H. H. Yates, Department of Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Thursdays at 8 p.m., begin- 
ning October 10th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. 
Fee $40.00. Prerequisite: University graduation or equivalent. 


A general description of the wide-spread nature of corrosion is followed 
by detailed consideration of the basic principles underlying corrosion 
processes. The corrosion behaviour of common ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals is discussed in terms of internal and environmental factors, the 
latter including rural, industrial and marine atmospheres and a number 
of aqueous media. Consideration is also given to stainless steels and other 
special corrosion-resistant alloys. Corrosion testing is dealt with, par- 
ticularly the advantages and disadvantages of accelerated tests. Some 
attention is given to preventive measures, including choice of material, 
design, coatings and cathodic protection. 


B16. ADVANCED CALCULUS. Professor Charles Fox, Department of Mathe- 
matics. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 
7th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. Prerequisite: Course B2, or 
equivalent. 


This course is designed to prepare the student for those branches of 
mathematics which are most frequently used in advanced problems of 
engineering, physics, chemistry etc. The syllabus includes review of 
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elementary calculus, the theory of power series and Taylor’s theorem, 
partial differentiation with applications, multiple integration, the theory 
of differential equations, both total and partial, the theorems of Stokes, 
Green and Gauss, and an introduction to the calculus of variations. 
Text: Frederick S. Woods, Advanced Calculus (Ginn), 


ENGINEERING COURSES—GRADUATE LEVEL 


Graduate engineers engaged in research, design and development work in 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering and in Aeronautics require more 
advanced training than can be included in undergraduate courses. The 
courses listed below have been designed to provide this advanced training 
and, in addition, they offer the opportunity to properly qualified students 
to complete the course requirements for an advanced Diploma or Master’s 
degree while gainfully employed. Complete details of the course and 
other requirements for the Graduate Diploma in Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering and for the Certificate in Aeronautics, the M.Eng. degree 
in Electrical and Mechanical Engneering, and the M.Sc. in Electrical 
Communications may be obtained on request at the Extension Office. 


In order to meet the needs of graduate engineers and physicists in the 
Ottawa area, graduate courses in Electrical Communications sponsored 
by McGill are offered in the evening at Carleton College, Ottawa. These 
courses may also be taken for credit toward a Diploma or Master’s 
degree. 


Electrical Engineering 


B21, TRANSIENT ANALYSIS AND PULSE TECHNIQUES. Professor G. W. Farnell, 
Department of Electrical Engineering. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays 
at 6 p.m., beginning October 8th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 


This course will cover principles and techniques of pulse circuits 
applicable to the fields of television, radar, computers and pulse com- 
Munication systems. The topics include: Transient solution of circuit 
Problems by means of the Laplace transform, transient response of 
amplifiers; basic pulse circuits such as overdriven amplifiers, multivi- 
brators, counters and gating circuits; pulse modulation topics such as 
Principles of time-division multiplexing, pulse-time and pulse-code 
modulation; transistor switching circuits. Texte: Millman and Taub, 
Pulse and Digital Circuits (McGraw-Hill). 


B22, SERVOMECHANISM FUNDAMENTALS. Professor H. G. I. Watson, Depart- 
ment of Physics. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning 
October 8th, Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 
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B23. 


B24. 


B25. 


Syllabus: The principles of analysis of automatic control systems 
with emphasis on the study of system behaviour and system synthesis 
in terms of differential equations and complex functions. Allied electrical 
circuit theory, with special emphasis on transfer function analysis and 
the study of stability criteria, will be included. Texts: Lauer, Lesnick and 
Matson, Servomechanism Fundamentals (McGraw-Hill); F. E. Nixon, 
Principles of Automatic Controls (Prentice-Hall). 


NETWORK ANALYSIS. Professor T. J. F. Pavlasek, Department of Electrical 
Engineering. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 
7th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00 


Syllabus: Steady state analysis of linear passive and active networks; 
matrix methods; introduction to transient analysis and use of transform 
techniques; two-terminal and quadripole networks in frequency and 
time domains; analysis and design of filters by image parameter method; 
block diagram analysis of networks; study of negative feedback theory. 
Text: Stewart, Circuit Theory and Design (Wiley). 


INDUSTRIAL NOISE REDUCTION. Professor F. S. Howes, Department of 
Electrical Engineering. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 8 p.m, 
beginning October 7th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 


The problem of noise reduction in industrial plants and buildings 
requires some knowledge of acoustics and special measuring techniques. 
This course will present details of techniques and materials for noise 
reduction and methods for measuring a wide variety of noises. Topics: 
Basic terminology and concepts; measurement of noise; psychological 
aspects; room acoustics theory; noise reduction in rooms; transmission 
of sound through structures; characteristics of noise sources; materials 
and structures for noise reduction; mufflers and vibration isolators; 
machinery and ventilation-system quieting. Text: Beranek, Acoustics 
(McGraw-Hill). 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS. Professor P. R. Wallace, Department of 
Mathematics. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 6 p.m., beginning 
October 9th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. Prerequisite: Course 
B16 or equivalent. 


This course deals with the mathematical methods of engineering: 
vector analysis; Fourier series and other expansions and their use in 
differential equations of engineering; and operational methods. A 
selection of basic problems arising in engineering is treated, and the 
commonly occurring functions and differential equations are studied. 
The course is designed to extend the power of the graduate engineer to 
understand and use the mathematical techniques employed in the modern 
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literature in radiation theory, circuit analysis, aerodynamics, etc. Text: 
Bronwell, Advanced Mathematics in Physics and Engineering (McGraw- 
Hill.). 


OPERATIONAL CALCULUS AND MATRIX ALGEBRA. Professor E. Rosenthall, 
Department of Mathematics. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., 
beginning October 7th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. Prerequisite: 
Elementary Calculus. 


This course provides an introduction to operational methods in mathe- 
matics and topics in matrix algebra. Subjects covered will include the 
Fourier-Mellin Theorem; calculation of direct transforms; calculation 
of inverse transforms; impulsive functions; Heaviside’s rules; transforms 
of periodic functions; applications of operational calculus to the solution 
of differential equations (ordinary and partial) which arise in dynamics, 
heat conduction, electromagnetic theory, linear networks, transient 
phenomena, etc. The fundamental rules of matrix algebra will be dis- 
cussed and applications made to linear transformations, quadratic forms, 
eigenvalues, illustrated by problems from applied mathematics. Text: 
Churchill, Modern Operational Mathematics in Engineering (McGraw-Hill). 


ELECTRICAL MACHINE DESIGN. Professor W. H. Schippel, Department of 
Electrical Engineering. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 6 p.m., 
beginning October 8th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 


This course will cover the application of single-phase, polyphase, and 
D.C, electrical motors in industry, and their design to meet diverse 
requirements of starting and operating conditions. Actual designs will 
include polyphase squirrel-cage and wound-rotor motors; single-phase 
motors with split-phase and capacitor starting; shunt, stabilized-shunt, 
compound and series D.C. motors; A.C. and D.C. generators; trans- 
formers, auto-transformers, and reactors. Design problems will be 
assigned. 


OTTAWA COURSES (Carleton College.) 


831. ACOUSTICS. Dr. Edgar A. G. Shaw, National Research Council. 20 


lectures of 2 hours, Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 10th, Carleton 
College, Ottawa. Fee $40.00. 


Syllabus: Fundamental theory of vibrations, free, damped, forced and 
coupled oscillations; flexible string, bars and membranes; mechanical- 
electrical analogies; radiation, transmission and absorption of sound; 
boundary conditions and normal modes; horns, resonators and filters. 
Application of theory to room acoustics, sound transmission through 
structures and noise control; measurements and terminology; concept 


of loudness. 
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B32. TRANSISTOR THEORY AND APPLICATIONS. Dr. John H. Simpson and Mr. 
Roger S. Richards, National Research Council. 20 lectures of 2 hours, 
Wednesdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 9th. Carleton College, Ottawa. 
Fee $40.00. 


The course will commence with an outline of the theory of semi- 
conductors and barrier layers. The theory of pdnt-contact and junction 
rectifiers and transistors will be discussed in detail. In the application 
of transistors, circuits to replace those normally using conventional 

} vacuum tubes will be analyzed. The application of transistors in low 
and high frequency circuits, in pulsed circuits aid computers, and other 
uses for which transistors are especially suitable will be considered. 


B33. AUTOMATIC CONTROL. Dr. John H. Milsum, National Research Council. 
20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondaysat 8 p.m., beginnng October 7th. Carleton 
College, Ottawa. Fee $40.00. 


Syllabus: System Characterisation and Solution Methods: Linearisa- 
tion, lumped-constants, practical controllers, systems’ examples, analog 
computer solutions, graphical analysis, time ddays. System ‘Optimisa- 
tion’: error criteria—application to transient upsets; characterisation 
of random signals; optimisation with randon signals; developments 
for non-linear cases. 
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Mechanical Engineering 


B35. ELEMENTS OF NUCLEAR REACTOR THEORY. Prcfessor A. Robert Edis, 


c Department of Mechanical Engineering. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Thursdays 
q at 8 p.m., beginning October 10th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 
| Prerequisites: Mathematics up to differential equations, and a knowledge 
‘ of classical mechanics. 


This course will cover sufficient of the physics of the neutron to enable 
the student to understand elementary nuckar reactor theory. The 
approach will be from the engineer’s viewpoini. 


The “bare homogeneous” reactor, and ther one-group and two-group 
theory for the reactor with reflector, will be dealt with. In this study 
the operation of the energy-producing core will be examined. Time 
permitting, reactor control and kinetics will be introduced. 


B36. PROCESS HEAT TRANSFER. Professor Jules W. Stachiewicz, Department 
of Mechanical Engineering. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., 
beginning October 8th. Engineering Building, Fee $40.00. 
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This is a course on design of industrial heat transfer equipment with a 
special stress on desigr of shell-and-tube heat exchangers, coolers, heaters, 
condensers etc. for oil refineries, power plants and other industrial 
processes; also design of air and gas heat exchangers for gas turbines, 
The main stress will te on the thermal aspects of the design, but mech- 
anical features will also be discussed. Text: Standards of Tubular Ex- 
changer Manufacturers’ Association. 


B38. HIGH SPEED AERODYNAMICS. Professor J. H. T. Wu, Department of 
Mechanical Engineering. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 8 p.m. 
beginning October 7th, Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 


Syllabus: Thermodynamics of compressible fluid flow; compressible 
potential flow; Prandtl-Glauert and Karman-Tsien approximations; 
small perturbation, hodograph and method of characteristics; shock 
waves; application to subsonic and supersonic airfoil. Text: Liepmann 
& Roshko, Elements oj Gas Dynamics (Wiley). 


TRANSLATION 


Courses B51 to B55 constitute a three-year series leading to a Diploma in 
Translation. They involve one two-hour period a week, and are open to 
all qualified students. A Certificate is given at the end of each of the three 
years to those who ave successful in the examinations. To gain the 
Diploma, first class standing must be obtained in translation from French 
to English and from English to French in the examinations at the end 
of the Second and the Third years. Applicants should write or telephone 
the Extension Office, McGill University (VI. 9-9181, local 304) well before 
the date of the qualifying examination and ask for full details. 


Students who successfully completed any of these courses last session may 
register by mail for the next course in the series, Students who were 
unsuccessful in a cours: last session may register by mail to repeat the 
course, A registration card may be obtained by writing or telephoning 
the Extension Office. Mailed registration cards, with cheque attached, 
should reach the Extension Office by October 4th, 


ADMISSION 


(a) Students in possession of a degree (B.A., B.Sc., B.Com.) from a 
recognized college or university will be permitted to register for the 
First year on producticn of an official transcript of their degree. This 
may be mailed or brought to the Extension Office. 


(b) Al other students vishing to enter First year MUST write the en- 
trance examination in the Arts Building, McGill University, at 7 p.m. 
on Monday, September 23rd. 
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(c) All mew students wishing*to enter Second year MUST write the 
entrance examination on September 23rd. Their standing in that examina- 
tion will determine whether they can be admitted to Second year or 


should revert to First year. 
(d) An examination fee of $1.00 must be paid at the door. 


(e) Within seven days of the date of the entrance examination, new 
students will be notified in writing of their admission to First or Second 
year. Those admitted may then register by mail. Registration cards, 
with cheques attached, should reach the Extension Office by October 11th. 


The student fee, payable in full at registration, is the same for each 
course and is $45.00. Members of the Montreal Translators’ Society, 
on presentation of their 1957 membership cards, will be registered at a 
reduced fee of $40.00. All Translation Course students are urged to join 
the Montreal Translators’ Society, whose office is Room 246, Palais du 
Commerce (Show Mart), 1650 Berri Street. The yearly fee of the Society 
is $5.00 and its members enjoy special privileges. A cheque for $5.00 
should be sent directly to the Society. 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS: COMMERCIAL TRANSLATION 


The purpose of these courses is to assist students in acquiring or perfecting 
ease of style and propriety of vocabulary in translating commercial 
material—correspondence, reports, advertising matter, simple sales 
contracts and the like—from English into French and vice versa. 


The fields of terminology covered are broadly those of trade, finance and 
business administration. These courses are designed to emphasize the 
fact that commercial translation requires both accuracy and elegance, 
together with a proper understanding of the principles of correct drafting 
and composition. A course of reading is recommended to the students. 
It includes standard remedial manuals and works of reference on the 
use of language and the art of translation. 


B51. ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH COMMERCIAL TRANSLATION (1st year). 


Mr. H. W. Mandefield and Mr. Gilbert H. King. 20 lectures of 2 hours, 
Tuesdays at 7:30 p.m., beginning October 15th. Arts Building. 


B52. ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH COMMERCIAL TRANSLATION (1st year) 


Mr. Roy A. Field and Mr. F. Dufau-Labeyrie. 20 lectures of 2 hours, 
Wednesdays at 7:30 p.m., beginning October 16th. Arts Building. 
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B53, ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH COMMERCIAL TRANSLATION (2nd 
year). Mr. Gilbert H. King and Mr. H. W. Mandefield. Tuesdays at 
7:30 p.m., beginning October 15th. Arts Building. 


B54. ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH COMMERCIAL TRANSLATION (2nd 
year). Mr. F. Dufau-Labeyrie and Mr. Roy A. Field. Wednesdays at 
7:30 p.m., beginning October 16th, Arts Building. 


THIRD YEAR: GENERAL TRANSLATION 


This course, which is conducted alternately in French and in English, is 
intended for students with a fair background of linguistic knowledge. 
It provides an introduction to translation work of a literary value and all 
texts are selected from among the work of writers whose fields range from 
the descriptive or psychological novel to the critical essay and topical 
article of merit and distinction. Apart from the constant building up of 
indispensable vocabulary this course particularly stresses the stylistic 
aspect of English and French, and special attention is paid to synonyms, 
shades of meaning and the accurate rendering of the general tone of a 
page. 


B55. ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH-ENGLISH GENERAL TRANSLATION (3rd year). 
Miss L. Mabel King. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 7:30 p.m., 
beginning October 16th. Arts Building. 


ENGLISH 


B56. ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND BUSINESS WRITING. Professor Kathleen M. 
Vaughan, Department of English. 25 lectures of 114 hours, Tuesdays 
at 8 p.m., beginning October 8th. Arts Building. Fee $38.00. Prerequisite: 
High School Matriculation. This course is strictly limited to those whose 
native tongue is English. Those who speak English fluently, but whose 
native tongue is not English, should register for Course E34 (see page 
3959). 


This course is a study of the principles of effective English expression 
and their application in business letters, business reports, and other 
forms of communication and record. The course begins with ‘refresher’ 
lectures on grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and paragraphing, 
and proceeds to a detailed consideration of the techniques used in writing 
utility, sales, credit and collection, claim and adjustment, and application 
letters, There is also a detailed consideration of the procedure to be 
followed in writing business reports and a description of the types of prose 
which contributes to the effectiveness of reports. Students are encouraged 
but not required to write assignments for individual criticism. Texts: 
Robert R. Aurner, Effective Communication in Business and Effective 
Communication in Business Workbook (South-Western Publishing Co.). 
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FRENCH 
BEGINNERS' FRENCH. Two classes of 25 1}4-hour periods. Arts Building. 
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Fee $38.00 for each class. Both classes limited to 25. 


This course has been especially planned for students who have never 
studied French before, and who desire to attain quickly a measure of 
fluency in that language. The approach will be entirely aural-oral, the 
course being planned to equip the student with a minimum of essential 
grammar. Attention will be paid to correct pronunciation from the start, 
and aural comprehension will be particularly stressed. There will be a 
short conversation at the end of every class. Written exercises will be 
given but will not be compulsory. Text: G. Mauger, Cours de langue et 
de civilisation frangaises a l’usage des étrangers (Librairie Hachette, Paris). 


B58. Professor Y. Champigneul, Department of Romance Languages. 


Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning October 7th. 


B59. Professor M. T. Reverchon, Department of Romance Languages. 


Tuesdays at 6:30 p.m., beginning October 8th. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH. ‘Two classes of 25 1}4-hour periods. Arts Building. 
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Fee $38.00 for each class. Both classes limited to 25. 


This course is an elementary one, devised for students who have 
studied some French previously but who, for lack of opportunity to use 
it, have forgotten most of it. French will be begun again from scratch, 
but the rate of progress will be faster than in Beginners’ French, and, 
while the emphasis will remain on an aural-oral approach, attention will 
be paid to correct grammar, Students will be invited to devote some 
of their spare time to study, and written exercises will be set. Text: 
Denoeu and Hall, Spoken and Written French (Heath). 


Mr. G. D. Jackson, Department of Romance Languages. Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., beginning October 9th. 


Professor T. Romer, Department of Romance Languages. Tuesdays 
at 8 p.m., beginning October 8th. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH CONVERSATION. Three classes of 25 114-hour periods. 
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Arts Building. Fee $38.00. Classes limited to 22. 


This course consists of intensive oral work with the language, with 
emphasis on pronunciation, fluency and correct grammar. Attention 
will be given to enlarging the students’ vocabulary, with particular 
regard to their professional needs or interests. This is a very suitable 
course for students who have taken the written or reading approach to 
French and desire to bring to life the linguistic material previously 
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acquired. Students will receive individual attention. T, ext: G, Mauger, 
Cours de langue et de civilisation francaises a Vusage des étrangers (Librairie 
Hachette), 


862, Mr. M. Rabotin. Wednesdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 9th. 
B63, Professor T. Romer, Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 10th, 


B64, Professor Y. Champigneul. Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 7th. 


B65. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. Professor André Rigault, Department of 
Romance Languages. 25 lectures of 114 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., 
beginning October 7th, Arts Building. Fee $38.00. Class limited to 25 


This course is intended for students who have taken French in High 
School or who have recently taken an elementary French course. A 
grammar review will be undertaken and a certain amount of written 
work will be offered on the less familiar aspects of syntax; but most of 
the class work (which it is hoped to conduct entirely in French) will be 
aimed at developing aural comprehension and increasing the students’ 
active vocabulary on a wide range of topics. Texts: I. F. Fraser, French 
Reviewed, A Review and Reference Grammar and Workbook to accompany 
(Rinehart); O. F, Bond, Graded French Readers: L’ Anglais tel qu'on 
le parle, Book VII, and Les Farceurs, Book VIII (Heath). 


B66. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH CONVERSATION. Professor M. T. Reverchon. 25 
periods of 114 hours, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 8th. Arts 
Building. Fee $38.00. Class limited to 22. 


This course will be purely oral and conducted entirely in French. It 
is intended for students who have reached an average degree of aural 
comprehension but still experience difficulty in expressing themselves 
in French. The course will feature a review of every-day words and 
phrases used in real-life situations. Students will receive individual 
attention. Text: Shields, Parlons frangais (Houghton Mifflin). 


867, ADVANCED FRENCH CONVERSATION. Mme. S. Launay. 25 periods of 
11 hours, Mondays at 6:30 p.m., beginning October 7th. Arts Building, 
Fee $38.00, Class limited to 22. 


This course is intended for students who feel the need for fluent con- 
versational French in business or who desire to attain a really good com- 
mand of the spoken language. It will take the form of debates and 
discussions on prepared topics and of review of current phrases asnecessary. 
Each lecture will include pronunciation exercises adapted to class needs, 
The course will be conducted entirely in French and students will receive 
individual attention. Texts: Picard and Black, Manuel de conversation 
Srangaise (Heath). 
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SPOKEN FRENCH FOR EVERYDAY USE. Professor André Rigault. 25 lectures 
of 114 hours, Wednesdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 9th. Arts Building. 
Fee $38.00. Class limited to 22. 


This purely oral course (to be given in French) has been planned to 
give an intensive training in the main elements of conversational French. 
Class work will aim at developing fluency through exercises in aural 
comprehension, and will include the study of French speech habits 
and discussions on prepared topics. The latest basic French word list 
will be reviewed at the beginning and students will be drilled in the 
methods of French word building and the recognition of cognates, thus 
considerably enlarging their working vocabulary. Texts: P. Delattre, 
An Introduction to French Speech Habits (Holt); J. Landry, Graded 
French Word and Idiom Book (Heath). 


GERMAN 
CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY IN GERMAN. A_ Certificate of Proficiency in 


B69. 


B70. 
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German will be given upon the successful completion of the graded courses 
described below to those students who wish to undergo special examina- 
tions in oral and written German. Other students may pass an examina- 
tion for a simple Pass Certificate. A student who has studied German at 
another university may be granted credit and be permitted to enter either 
the Second or the Third year of the course. 


BEGINNERS’ GERMAN (Ist year). Professor Bertha Meyer, Department of 
German. 25 lectures of 1)4 hours, Thursdays at 6:30 p.m., beginning 
October 10th. Arts Building. Fee $38.00. Class limited. 


This course offers a brief survey of German grammar and an introduction 
to the spoken and written language through the medium of an easy text. 
Oral German is stressed from the beginning and the pupil is encouraged 
to use the language as much as possible. Text: Guerber, Mérchen und 
Erzhdlungen (Heath); Erika Meyer, Elementary German (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

GERMAN INTERMEDIATE (2nd year). Mrs. Gertrud Mladenovic. 25 lectures 
of 1% hours, Thursdays at 6:30 p.m., beginning October 10th. Arts 
Building. Fee $38.00. Class limited. 

This course offers the student the opportunity to continuethe practice 
of spoken and written German and to attain some degree of fluency and 
correctness in the langugage. Such discussion of grammar and syntax as 
are found necessary will be given. Conversation will be encouraged. 
Texts: Stroebe, Vom Alltag zur Literatur (Holt); Fabrizius, Wer zuletst 
lacht... (Appleton-Century-Crof ts). 
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and B72. GERMAN ADVANCED (3rd and 4th years). Mrs. Gertrud 
Mladenovic. 25 lectures of 114 hours, Mondays at 6:30 p.m., beginning 
October 7th. Arts Building, Fee $38.00. Class limited. 


This course will be conducted in German as far as possible, Through 
the medium of modern texts the idiom of colloquial German will be 
practised and special attention will be paid to developing fluent conver- 
sation and correctness in writing and translating original German and 
English texts. Students who want to obtain a Certificate of Proficiency 
are required to study additional texts. Texts: Loram and Phelps, Aus 
unserer Zeit (Norton); Sutcliffe, German Translation and Composition 
(Harrap). 


NALIAN 
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ITALIAN ELEMENTARY: LANGUAGE AND CONVERSATION. Mrs. Anne Noad. 
25 lectures of 144 hours, Wednesdays at 6:30 p.m., beginning October 9th. 
Arts Building. Fee $38.00. Class limited. 


This course is planned for beginners who have had no previous ex- 
perience with the language. It aims at building a practical vocabulary 
for everyday use and, to that effect, uses the oral-aural approach almost 
exclusively for the first term. In conversational practice the emphasis 
will be laid on fluency rather than on grammatical correctness, grammar 
being presented in its functional form and limited to basic syntax. In 
the second term, the emphasis will be on commercial vocabulary. Texts: 
Grandgent and Wilkins, Italian Grammar (Heath); Cioffari and Van 
Horne, Letture Varie (Heath); Kany and Speroni, Elementary Italian 
Conversation (Heath); Cuthbertson, Jialian Verb Wheel (Heath). 


ITALIAN INTERMEDIATE (short course). Mrs. Anne Noad. 10 lectures of 
14% hours, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning October 7th. Arts Building. 
Fee $15.00. Class limited. 


This course is intended for students who, having mastered the main 
elements of grammar and pronunciation, wish to concentrate on more 
advanced reading, composition and conversation than is possible in the 
elementary course. Students will have a chance to become familiar with 
the writings of contemporary Italian authors, and during each lecture a 
Period will be devoted to class discussion of current events, using as text 
books Italian periodicals which may be obtained in the city. The course 
will be conducted largely in Italian and will aim at developing the ability 
to read, write and understand this language with ease. Text: Bergin, 
Modern Italian Short Stories. 
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B76. 


B77. 


RUSSIAN ELEMENTARY. Dr. V. N. Litwinowicz. 25 lectures of 1} hours, 
Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning October 7th. Arts Building. Fee $38.00. 
Class limited. 

This course will begin with the general characteristics of the Russian 
language, the alphabet and phonetic values of separate letters; accent; 
basic rules of grammar. There will be reading, oral and written exercises, 
and translation into English and Russian of selected articles, accompanied 
by a gradual introduction to Russian culture and civilization. Text: 
G. A. Znamensky, Conversational Russian (Ginn). 


RUSSIAN INTERMEDIATE. Dr. V. N. Litwinowicz. 25 lectures of 1% hours, 
Mondays at 6:30 p.m., beginning October 7th. Arts Building. Fee $38.00. 


Class Limited. 


This course will include the translation of selected stories of Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy; intensive drill in 
Russian grammar; oral and written exercises. Texts: Russian Short 
Stories, XIXth Century (Oxford University Press); A Semeonoff, A 
New Russian Grammar (Dent). 


RUSSIAN ADVANCED. Dr. V. N. Litwinowicz. 25 lectures of 144 hours, 
Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 10th. Arts Building. Fee $38.00. 


Class limited. 


This course, which is conducted in Russian, will include a survey of 
Nineteenth Century Russian literature; translation of selected works 
of Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy; in- 
tensive drill in Russian syntax; oral and written exercises. Texts: Russian 
Short Stories, XIXth Century (Oxford Univ. Press); V. K. Mueller, 
English-Russian and Russian-English Dictionary (2 vols.) (Dutton). 


SPANISH 


A CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY IN SPANISH will be granted on the successful 


completion of the graduated courses, extending over four years, described 
below. A mark of 65 percent or higher must be obtained in the Fourth 
year examination in order to gain the Certificate of Proficiency. Those 
who have studied Spanish at some other institution may be granted 
credit for one or more years depending on the progress they have made. 


B78. SPANISH ELEMENTARY (Ist year): Conversation and Composition. Professor 
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Robina E. Henry, Department of Romance Languages. 25 lectures of 
11% hours, Thursdays at 6:30p.m., beginning October 10th. Arts Building. 
Fee $38.00. Class limited to 25 students. 
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A beginners’ course designed to teach students to read, write and speak 
Spanish, and to become conversant with the main grammatical principles 
of the language. Ample practice will be given in written work by means 
of translations and dictation. Students will be given considerable 
practice in oral work, particular importance being attached to self- 
expression, so as to prepare them for the Second year course, which is 
conducted largely in Spanish. Texts: Fernandez and Hayes, Beginning 
Spanish (Houghton, Mifflin); Rogers and Centeno, Patterns of Spanish 
Conversation (Houghton, Mifflin); Timms, Poco a poco (Univ. of London 
Press). 


SPANISH ELEMENTARY (1st year): Conversation and Composition. Identical 
with the above. Time: Thursdays at 8:15 p.m., beginning October 10th. 


Applicants must indicate clearly, when registering, the class they wish 
to take. 


B80. SPANISH INTERMEDIATE (2nd year): Conversation and Composition. Professor 


B8 


Gaston F. Stegen, Department of Romance Languages. 25 lectures of 
14 hours, Thursdays at 8:15 p.m., beginning October 10th. Arts Building. 
Fee $38.00. Class limited to 25 students. Prerequisite: at least one year’s 
study of the Spanish language. 


This course presents a rapid and effective method of study for students 
of Spanish who have mastered the main elements of grammar and 
Pronunciation. Considerable written practice is given in grammar and 
syntax by means of translations and compositions. Particular importance 
is attached to oral work, and the course is conducted in Spanish. As an 
introduction to the study of Spanish literature, the course includes the 
reading and discussion of a novel. Texts: D. D. Walsh, Repaso (Norton); 
A. Palacio Valdés, La Hermana San Sulpicio (Holt); Marin and Taylor, 
La vida espaftola (Appleton-Century-Crofts). 


and B82. SPANISH ADVANCED (3rd year) and SPANISH FINAL (4th year): Con- 
versation, Composition and Literature. Professor L. B. Harrop, Department 
of Romance Languages. 25 lectures of 114 hours, Thursdays at 8:30 p.m., 
beginning October 10th. Arts Building, Fee $38.00. Class limited to 
25 students. Prerequisite: two or three years of Spanish studies, or 
the equivalent, 


This combined Third and Fourth year course includes advanced 
composition, conversation, pronunciation and intonation drills, the 
reading of novels, plays and a Spanish magazine, a brief account of 
Spanish civilization, and modern Spanish idiom. Each year, a different 
aspect or period of literature will be studied. In 1957-58, the emphasis will 
be on the Contemporary Spanish Theatre. Those who are in their 
Fourth (or Final) year of Certificate of Proficiency studies will be required 
to do additional work as indicated below. Texts: Garcia Lorca, La 
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casa de Bernarda Alba (Contemporanea); Buero Valejo, En la ardiente 
oscuridad (Alfil); Harrop, Spanish Phonetic Reader; Harrop, Spanish 
Graded Comprehension Pieces; Harrop, Notes on Spanish Pronunciation; 
Benavente, ZJres Comedias (Harrap); Levy, Present-Day Spanish 
(Dryden); Tarr and Centeno, A Graded Spanish Review Grammar 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts). AppItIoNnAL TEXT FOR FourrH YEAR: 
An Omnibus of Modern Spanish Prose (Odyssey). Fourth year students 
will also study the history of the 19th Century novel in Spain. 


B83. SPANISH COMMERCIAL PRACTICE AND CORRESPONDENCE. Sefior H. 


Sandoval, Department of Romance Languages. 10 lectures of 11% hours, 
Thursdays at 7 p.m., beginning October 10th. Arts Building. Fee $15.00. 
Prerequisite: The Certificate of Proficiency in Spanish or qualifications 
of equivalent standard. 

This is an advanced course taught in Spanish, of Spanish commercial 
practice (written and oral) for those who have already thoroughly 
assimilated the grammatical structure of the language. No grammar as 
such will be taught, but the pupils’ errors will be corrected. A good deal 
of written work will be required, and these written exercises will be 
throughly corrected and discussed. As personal contact with clients 
is often part of the work of the foreign-language correspondent, attention 
will also be paid to correct pronunciation and intonation, and to the 
acquisition of a good conversational style and vocabulary. Such oral 
lessons will, as far as possible, also be based on commercial themes. 
It is suggested that students complete the Certificate of Proficiency 
before enrolling in this course, though it may be taken concurrently 
with the final years of the Certificate if so desired. Texts: Eckersley 
and Kaufmann, English and American Business Letters (Longmans): 
Tatum, Pan-American Business Spanish (Appleton-Century-Crofts). 


$$$ ————————— 


B85. CARDIOLOGY (Postgraduate Course). Dr. Harold N. Segall, Faculty of 


Medicine, and Dr. Martin Hoffman, Dr. Arthur Vineberg, Dr. M. 
Aronovitch, Dr. Albert Lapin, Dr. Sydney Segall, Dr. Joseph Wener, 
Dr. Isadore Rosenfeld. 20 clinics, Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., beginning 
October 12th. Jewish General Hospital (Lecture Hall, Nurses’ Residence, 
Cote des Neiges Road). Fee $40.00. Class limited to 50 medical 
practitioners, 

The hour of 11 a.m. to 12 noon will be devoted to clinical demonstrations 
with the aid of the multiple outlet stethoscope. The hour of 12 noon to 
1 p.m. will be devoted to lectures on recent advances in Electro-Physiology, 
Cardiac Surgery, Regulation of Water Balance and Thyrocardiac Diseases. 
Four of these hours will be used for introducing the subject of Clinical 
Respiratory Physiology with demonstrations of modern techniques of 
measuring respiratory function, 
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B87. DENTAL ASSISTANTS’ TRAINING COURSE. Dr. D. ‘W. Henry, Faculty of 
Dentistry; and others. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 7:30 p.m., 
beginning October 9th. Medical Building. Fee $75.00. 


This course is designed as an introduction to Dentistry for the individual 
interested in making dentistry and dental assisting a career. It will 
include lectures in anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, office management 
and all of the important specialties of Dentistry. Demonstrations in the 
significant areas of a Dental Assistant’s activity will be provided,— 
in the atmosphere of the dental office or hospital whenever possible, 


B90, NURSING IN THE COMMUNITY, Miss Kathleen L. Macdonald, School for 
Graduate Nurses. 10 lectures of 114 hours, Wednesdays at 6:30 p.m., 
beginning October 9th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University 
Street. Fee $15.00. 


This course is designed for nurses working in hospitals, industry, 
visiting nurses’ associations, health departments and specialized services. 
The course considers health needs in Canada and the resources to meet 
these needs. Consideration will be given to the functions of French and 
English health services in the Province of Quebec, with emphasis on 
methods of coordinating these services. 


B91. WARD MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISION. Mrs. Nancy Franklin. 20 lectures 
of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 6:30 p.m., beginning October 8th. Engineering 
Building. Fee $40.00. Registration restricted to graduate nurses. 


Syllabus: A study of administrative planning for the hospital ward as 
the unit of hospital administration, plans for patient care, controlling the 
environment, supplies and equipment, personnel, ward teaching as part 
of the administrative plan, the function of the ward in the educational 
programme of the student nurse; the principles of supervision applied 
to nursing education and nursing service in establishing a supervisory 
programme. 


This course is identical with that given in the regular programme. 
Students eligible for admission to the School for Graduate Nurses may 
receive credit for this course. Text: Jean Barrett, Ward Administration 
and Teaching (Appleton-Century). 


B94, INTRODUCTION TO RECREATION LEADERSHIP. Mr. Emanuel Weiner, of 
Neighbourhood House. 10 lectures of 2 hours, Saturdays at 10 a.m., 
beginning October 12th. School of Social Work, 3600 University Street. 
Fee $20.00. 


This course will present a combination of theory and practice. The 
Participants will learn and practice games, simple arts and crafts, music 
and singing, dances, story-telling, dramatics; at the same time they will 
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acquire some knowledge of how to work with people, of leadership skills, 
programme planning, and use of community resources. This course is 
planned especially for recreation employees with little or no experience, 
and for volunteers in hospitals, churches, and recreation programs. 


INTRODUCTION TO RECREATION LEADERSHIP. Similar to above, but intended 
for playground leaders, camp staff, and volunteer recreation workers, 
with summer recreation in mind. Begins January 25th. 


ADVANCED RECREATION LEADERSHIP. Dean Robert Rae, Sir George 
Williams College. 10 lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 10 a.m., beginning 
October 9th. School of Social Work, 3600 University Street. Fee $20.00. 
This course will present a combination of theory and practice. It will 
dea! with the organization of mass activities and special events, work with 
committees and councils in recreation, health and safety in recreation, 
the roles of public and private services and the schools in recreation, 
a general approach to administration of recreation services. The course is 
planned especially for playground leaders, church recreation leaders, 
recreation employees, youth group leaders, camp staff, and volunteers. 
The prerequisite to this course is one year or one summer of employment 
in a full-time recreation position, or Introduction to Recreation Leadership 
course, or several years’ experience in organizing recreation work. 


ATHLETICS IN THE RECREATION PROGRAM. Mr. Gordon McFarlane, 
Montreal Parks and Playgrounds Association. 10 lectures of 2 hours, 
Wednesdays, beginning January 22nd. School of Social Work, 3600 
University Street. Fee $20.00. 

The aim of this course is to help the participants acquire skill in teaching 
and leading athletics. The course will combine practice and theory, 
and will deal with the various forms of athletics, types of league organiza- 
tion and competition, coaching, athletics and mental health. It is planned 
especially for recreation workers, volunteers, group social workers, 
playground leaders, camp staff, and church recreation leaders. 


PRACTICAL DEMOCRACY. Mr. Arthur Rotman, Snowdon Y.M.H.A. 
10 lectures of 1% hours, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 8th. 
School of Social Work, 3600 University Street. Fee $15.00. 


This discussion course on the methods and problems of obtaining 
“orass-roots” participation in organized groups, and of developing 
effective group effort, is for leaders and members of men’s and women’s 
clubs, trade union locals, church organizations, and youth groups. 
Class sessions will deal with current experience of the members in dealing 
with conflicts, cliques, program planning, dominant or passive group 
members, and the sharing of responsibility among the members. There 
will be an opportunitv for “skill practice” as well as discussion. 
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SECTION C 
COURSES IN ACCOUNTANCY 


(IN COOPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE) 


In cooperation with the School of Commerce, the Extension Department 
offers an evening course program in Accountancy and allied subjects to 
meet the needs of those interested in such training. This program provides 
the curricular requirements for Commerce graduates proceeding to the 
Licentiate in Accountancy; for students of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of the Province of Quebec proceeding to the C.A. diploma; 
for students proceeding to the diploma of the Society of Industrial and 
Cost Accountants; for students of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries; 
and for students of the General Accountants’ Association. 


Students must plan their courses in accordance with the requirements 
of the diploma for which they are working. No student may take more 
than six class hours per week, four being generally preferable. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for the C.A. diploma (see page 3936) must have matriculation 
standing and are required to submit their High School certificate to the 
Registrar of the University for evaluation prior to enrolment for the 
courses. A cheque for $2.00, made out to McGill University, must 
accompany this submission. The requirements for admission to other 
diploma courses will be found on page 3938. 


Students without training or experience in accounting and auditing 
will be required to follow the syllabus of courses in the order shown in 
Table I. The examinations in the courses constituting the First year 


must be passed (the pass mark is 60%) before proceeding to the courses 
of the Second year. 


Students with previous training or experience in accounting and 
auditing may be permitted to register at an advanced level. Application 
for admission to advanced standing must be made in writing to Professor 
K. F. Byrd, Purvis Hall, McGill University. Evidence to substantiate 
one’s claims must accompany this letter. 


ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance at lectures is required. A student who has been 
absent through illness must present a medical certificate at the next 
lecture he attends. If he has been sent out of town on business, a letter 
from his employer is required, for first-term absences, not later than the 
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TABLE 1. COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE EXAMINATIONS OF VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


McGill 
University 
Licentiate in 
Accountancy 
(for B.Com. only) 


Institute Society 
of Chartered | of Industrial 
Accountants} and Cost 

of Quebec | Accountants 


Chartered 
Institute of 
Secretaries 


General 
Accountants’ 
Association 


Year 


Ci11 
C141 
Ci6i 
C231 
C241 
 Be..Spt 
C261 
C351 
C361 
C362 
C441 
C451 
C461 


Mathematics of Finance 

General Economics 

Elements of Accounting 
Commercial Law 

Labour and Industrial Legislation. 
Industrial Organization 
Intermediate Accounting, Part I.. 
Fundamentals of Cost Accounting. 
Intermediate Accounting, Part II. 
Intermediate Auditing 

Industrial Management 

Advanced Cost Accounting 

Final Accounting and Auditing, 


C561 


Final Accounting and Auditing, 
Part IIA 

C562 Final Accounting and Auditing, 
Part 11B 


Year Year 


* WwW NN: Nere 


Year 


Year 


Note: The years indicated are intended as a general guide and are not be to regarded as necessarily applicable in 


all circumstances. 
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first lecture after Christmas, and for second-term absences by the last 
lecture of the academic year. The signature of an authoritative individual 
is required, not merely the firm name. Students whose unexcused absences 
exceed one-eighth of the lectures will not be permitted to write the 
examinations, 


WINTER RECESS, JANUARY 20TH TO MARCH IST, inclusive 


Owing to the preoccupation of accounting offices with business matters 
during this period, no classes in any of the ‘‘C” courses will be held. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration and payment of fees by mail begins on Tuesday, September 
3rd, 1956, and students are urged to register early by this means, On 
Wednesday, September 18th, and Wednesday, September 25th, Professor 
Byrd will be available in the Arts Building from 6 to 9 p.m. for considera- 
tion of special cases requiring exemptions, examination of certificates, 
etc. Registration of special cases will be deferred until these dates, 


Candidates for the R.I.A, Two evenings have been set aside, Monday, 
September 16th, and Monday, September 23rd, from 5:30 to 9 p.m., for 
interview and registration of students wishing to proceed to the R.I.A. 
Diploma. ALL R.I.A. students must register on one or other of these 
evenings. 


On these evenings, representatives from the Educational Committee 
of the Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants of Quebec and repre- 
Sentatives from the McGill Extension Department will be present to 
advise and register students and receive course fees. Candidates for the 
R.LA. will be given the opportunity of becoming Student Members 
of the S.I.C.A.; of subscribing to the Society Journal; and of purchasing 
tequired text books. In addition to course fees, the student will require 
approximately $20.00 for books and student membership in the Society. 


Day Registration in person will be on the third floor, Dawson Hall, 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., Monday, September 9th, to Monday, October 
14th, inclusive. 


Evening Registration in person will be in the Registrar’s Office on the 
ground floor, Dawson Hall, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m., on Monday and 
Wednesday from September 16th to October 14th. 


Late Registration Fee: A late fee of $5.00 for each oHiee will be charged 
on all registrations after October 16th. Registration will be closed for all 
courses on November 20th. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


Information concerning textbooks and multigraphed notes required 
in the courses may be obtained from the lecturer at the first lecture. 


PROBLEM ASSIGNMENTS AND CLASS TESTS IN ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 
COURSES 


There will be problem assignments each week which will be turned in by 
the student and recorded. A number will be marked during the year 
and these will count for 15 percent of the final mark. There will also be 
a class test during the year which will count for another 15 percent. 
The examination at the end of the course will count for 70 percent of 
the year’s work. Supplemental examinations will be marked out of 100— 
credit gained on problems and class tests being no longer applicable. 


SPRING EXAMINATIONS, ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING COURSES. 


An examination in each course will be held in the spring. The pass mark 
in each course is 60 percent. Candidates who fail to pass the examination 
in the spring will be permitted to write a supplemental examination in 
August. Candidates failing to pass the latter examination will be re- 
quired to repeat the course in which they have failed and will not be 
permitted to register in the succeeding course. 


In other courses the pass mark will be 60 percent. 


Examination results will be sent out by mail from the School of Com- 
merce as soon as possible after each examination. They cannot be obtained 
by telephoning. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


Supplemental examinations in accounting and auditing will be held in 
late August for students who fail in any of the examinations in the spring. 
No student will be permitted to enter the courses in Intermediate Account- 
ing, Parts I and II, Intermediate Auditing, and Final Accounting and 
Auditing, Part I, without having passed all examinations in the account- 
ing and auditing courses preceding, unless he has been specifically 
exempted therefrom. 


All applications for re-examination must be made to the Director of the 
School of Commerce before July 1st, if results are known, accompanied 
by a cheque for $10.00 made out to McGill University, and must include 
a statement as to the year in which the classes were taken. 


DIPLOMA OF THE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS OF QUEBEC 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Quebec conducts its own 
qualifying examinations but requires that candidates must have previously 
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passed the University examinations for the courses, as set out in Table I. 
As a prerequisite to recognition of these evening courses for admission 
to its own examinations the Institute requires the student to register 
with it and for this purpose the student must have obtained a junior 
matriculation standing recognized by McGill University. To obtain 
such recognition the student must present his matriculation certificate 


to the University Registrar before enrolment for the courses, Sce page 
3933, 


Details relative to registration, apprenticeship and other matters 
concerning the Institute may be obtained from 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Quebec, 
Chartered Accountants Building, 
630 Lagauchetiere Street West, 
Montreal. 


C. D. Mellor, C.A., Executive Secretary. 


The normal plan of studies for one who attempts to obtain a diploma 
requires five years, paralleling the five years of apprenticeship in the 
office of a practising chartered accountant, 


Examinations 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Quebec has two sets of quali- 
fying examinations: Intermediate Accounting and Auditing, and Final 
Accounting and Auditing. Both sets of examinations are held annually 
in October. These examinations are conducted by the Institute under 
its own regulations. Applications to sit for these examinations must be 
made to the Secretary of the Institute, with proof that the necessary 
requirements have been met. 


The Intermediate Accounting and Auditing examinations consist of 
four papers and are normally taken after three years of evening study. 


Before sitting for these examinations, the candidate must have passed 
the following course examinations: 
Elements of Accounting 
Intermediate Accounting, Part I 
Intermediate Accounting, Part II, and Intermediate Auditing 
Mathematics of Finance 
Commercial Law 
Economics 


Industrial Organization 
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In practice the Institute allows students who have written and failed 
in one only of the non-accounting courses to carry that course forward 
as a supplemental until after he has written his Intermediate C.A. 
examination for the first time. If he fails in that examination he is not 
then allowed to sit again until he has passed the supplemental examination 
in the course carried forward. 


The Final Accounting and Auditing examinations consist of six papers, 
three in Accounting and three in Auditing, and are taken only after all 
of the course examinations have been passed. 


DIPLOMA OF THE SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL AND COST ACCOUNTANTS 


The Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants has three sets of 


qualifying examinations for its diploma, Registered Industrial Accountant 
(R.1L.A.). 


Primary Examination 
(a) Accounting 1. 


(b) Business Mathematics. 


Intermediate Examination 
(a) Accounting 2. 
(b) Fundamentals of Cost Accounting 
Final Examination 
(a) Industrial Organization and Management. 
(b) Industrial Legislation. 
(c) Advanced Cost Accounting. 
(d) Cost Accounting Thesis. 


The student may prepare for these qualifying examinations by following 
the courses shown under this heading in Table I. 


Particulars may be obtained from Professor D. R. Patton, Chairman 
of the Co-ordinating Educational Committee of the Society, WE. 7362. 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


For information about the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, write or 
telephone the Honorary Secretary, P. T. R. Pugsley, Suite 14, The 
Linton, 1509 Sherbrooke Street West. Telephone WE. 7362. 


The General Accountants’ Association provides for two sets of 
qualifying examinations: (a) Intermediate and (b) Final, leading to its 
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diploma. For further details, telephone the Secretary, James G. Finnie, 
C.G.A., 5336 Queen Mary Road, Montreal. Telephone HU, 9-3232. 


COURSES IN ACCOUNTING, AUDITING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


C111. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE. Professors Herbert Tate, C. D. Solin 
and L. P. Wood, Department of Mathematics. 25 lectures of 2 hours each, 
Wednesdays at 6 p.m., beginning September 25th. Arts Building. Fee 
$50.00. 


Syllabus: Review of fundamentals, logarithms, arithmetic and geome- 
tric progressions. Percentage, simple and compound interest, averaging 
accounts, annuities certain, sinking funds, perpetuities and capitalization, 
bonds, amortization tables, instalment purchases, depreciation, simple 
business statistics. Texts: H. Tate, Elementary Mathematical Analysis 
(Pitman); Mathematical Theory of Interest (Pitman). 


C141. GENERAL ECONOMICS. Professor E. F. Beach, Department of Econom- 
ics and Political Science, 20 lectures of 2 hours each, Thursdays at 6 p.m., 
beginning September 26th. Arts Building. Fee $40.00. 


Syllabus: Employment and income theory; government fiscal policy; 
money, banking and monetary controls; competition, monopoly, and 
international trade. Text: Samuelson, Economics (McGraw-Hill). 


C161, ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING. Messrs. Kenneth C. Fincham, A. H. Howson, 
G. D. Rediker and D. H. Ladd. 25 lectures of 2 hours each, one evening per 
week at 6 p.m.:; Mondays beginning September 23rd or Tuesdays 
beginning September 24th. Arts Building. Fee $50.00. A pass in this 
course is prerequisite to Intermediate Accounting, Part I. 


Syllabus: Introduction to Books of Account and Financial Statements; 
theory of debit and credit; principles of double entry; the accounting 
cycle; recording of transactions in the genera] journal and general ledger; 
Principles of control accounts; Accounts Receivable and Accounts 
Payable ledgers; provision for bad debts and cash discounts; use of 
special books of original entry including cash receipts and cash payment 
books, cheque register, sales and purchase journals and voucher register; 
distinction between capital and revenue expenditure; accounting for 
petty cash; bank reconciliation statements; notes and bills of exchange; 
inventories; preparation of Profit and Loss Accounts or statements and 
Balance Sheets, with adjusting and closing entries. 


Texts: Tunick and Saxe, Fundamental Accounting (Prentice-Hall); 
Thompson, Canadian Supplement to Principles of Accounting, Introductory 
(Prentice-Hall). 
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C231. COMMERCIAL LAW. Mr. R. Stewart Willis. 25 lectures of 2 


hours each, Thursdays at 8 p.m, beginning September 26th. Arts 
Building. Fee $50.00. 

Syllabus: Law of contracts, sale, agency, partnership, company law, 
negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. 

Texts: Civil Code; British North America Act (consolidation); Com- 
panies Act (Canada and Province of Quebec); Bankruptcy Act. 


C241. LABOUR AND INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION. Mr. Marc C. Lapointe. 25 lectures 
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of 2 hours each, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning September 23rd. Arts 
Building. Fee $50.00. 


Syllabus: General provisions of the civil law concerning legal relation- 
ship between employers and employees. Individual contracts between 
employers and employee. Contractual Relationship and Government 
Regulations: Collective labour agreements governed by the Professional 
Syndicates Act; agreements governed by the Labour Relations Act; 
individual contracts governed by the Minimum Wage Act; the Quebec 
Trade Disputes Act, the Public Services Employees Disputes Act, and the 
act respecting municipal and school corporations and their employees; 
Jabour unions and employers’ associations—their certification, negotia- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration; the Provincial and Federal laws governing 
strikes and lock-outs. Ancillary Laws: Review of the so-called social 
laws. Each lecture will be followed by a practical application of the 
theory presented. Text: Code of Labour and Industrial Laws, 1956 edition 


(G. Francq). 


C251. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. (C.A, Students.) Mr. T. C. Arnold. 25 
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lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning September 24th. 
Arts Building. Fee $50.00. 

This course is intended to give the student an understanding of the 
complexities of organization in an industrial enterprise. Subjects dealt 
with include: ownership; board of directors; profession of management; 
centralization and decentralization; line and staff; principles of organiza- 
tion; differentiation of major activities including finance, sales, production, 
personnel etc. Text: Jamieson, Business Policy (Prentice-Hall). 


C261. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING (PART 1). Messrs. G. D. Boyd, P. M. Brophey 
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and Stanley Hitzig. 25 lectures of 2 hours each, one evening per week at 6 
p.m.: Tuesdays beginning September 24th or Thursdays beginning Sep- 
tember 26th. Arts Building. Fee $50.00. A pass in this course as prereg- 
uisite to Intermediate Accounting (Part II). 


Syllabus: Revision of the work of the First year at a more advanced 
level. Partnerships: accounting for formation, distribution of profits; 
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admission and withdrawal of partners including treatment of goodwill 
and bonus; partnership dissolution and liquidation; default of a partner; 
sale of a partnership to a limited company. Manufacturing accounts and 
statements; the elements of cost; periodic and perpetual inventories; 
transfer of goods to trading department at a price in excess of factory 
cost and adjustment of inventories. Single entry; books and accounts 
required; preparation of financial statements from single entry data; 
conversion to double entry. 


Texts: Smails, Accounting Principles and Practice (Ryerson); Karren- 
brock and Simons, Intermediate Accounting—Standard Volume (South 
Western); Companies Act (Canada) (Queen's Printer). 


(351. FUNDAMENTALS OF COST ACCOUNTING. Mr. E. H. Veinish. 20 lectures 
of 2 hours each, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning September 23rd. Arts 
Building. Fee $40.00. 


Syllabus: Purposes of cost accounting; elements of cost; process cost 
systems; job cost systems; controlling accounts and the cost records; 
accounting for materials; material storage and consumption; perpetual 
inventories and stores control; valuation of materials; accounting for 
labor cost; wage systems; accounting for manufacturing expense; distribu 
tion of manufacturing expense to production; the cost to make and sell; 
sundry forms; monthly closing entries; preparations of operating and 
financial statements; cost reports. 


C361. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING (PART II), Professor A. R. Marshall, School 
of Commerce, and Mr. Donald W. Cook. 25 lectures of 2 hours each, 
Thursdays at 6 p.m., beginning September 26th. Arts Building. Fee $50.00. 


Syllabus: More advanced treatment of the work of the first two 
years. Consignment accounts; joint ventures; instalment sales; branch 
accounts. Financial statements: analysis and interpretation, methods of 
presentation, statements of source, and application of funds. Recon- 
struction and reorganization of limited companies; mergers and amal- 
gamations; holding companies and subsidiaries; minority interests, 
Consolidated statements. 


Text: Karrenbrock and Simons, Advanced Accounting—Comprehensive 
Volume (South Western). 


(362. INTERMEDIATE AUDITING. Professor A. R. Marshall and Mr. I. R. 
Sterling. 25 lectures of 2 hours each, Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning 
September 24th, Arts Building. Fee $50.00, 

Syllabus: Definition; accounting and auditing distinguished; objects 
and advantages of different classes of audit.. Detailed consideration of 
auditing theory; internal check and the auditor; the rights, duties, and 
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responsibilities of auditors with reference to leading decisions in the 
courts: the discovery of errors and fraud; requirements under the 
Dominion and Quebec Companies Acts; divisible profits and dividends. 
Audit procedure at all stages, vouching and verification, checking the al 
postings, auditing the final accounts; programmes and working papers, f 
audit certificate and reports. Reference throughout to bulletins of the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants, in relation also to those 

of the accountancy profession in the United States and Great Britain. 


Texts: Holmes, Basic Auditing Principles (Irwin); Smails, Auditing 


, (Pitman), 

A 

fi CA4A1, INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. = (R.I.A. students.) Dr. F. D. Barrett. 

a 25 lectures of 2 hours each, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning September : 
‘ 23rd. Arts Building. Fee $50.00. 


This course is designed to provide a clear picture of the principles, 

approaches, and some of the more important techniques involved in the 

g management of industrial enterprises. The course deals with legal forms, 

ky é planning and financing of an enterprise, internal organization, methods 
uy and control in factory operations, industrial and personnel relations and 


€ administration, accounting and financial control, and marketing and 
K sales administration. Text: Bethel, Atwater, Smith and Stackman, 
| | Industrial Organization and Management (McGraw-Hill). 
! i C451. ADVANCED COST ACCOUNTING. Mr. P. P. Aspinall. 20 lectures of 2 
| a hours each, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning September 23rd. Arts Building. ; 
Ms eee Fee $40.00. 
‘i x This course is designed for those having a fundamental knowledge of 


| Cost Accounting principles and procedure. It covers advanced instructions 
in costing problems, records, and practices, and cost accounting in 
relation to inventories, budgetary control, and other devices of the 
various departments of a business, including the following: estimating 
cost systems; principles of standard costs; standard cost procedure; 
variances; cost ratios; budgetary control; static and variable budgets; 
differential cost analysis; special considerations and debatable methods; 
distribution and marketing costs; cost reports; graphic charts; machine 
accounting; current cost developments. 


FINAL ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING, PART Il. (Part I should be passed before 
the student takes Part II.) 

C461. PART 1A. Mr. Norman Cohen and Mr. J. Richer. 25 lectures of 2 hours 
each, Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning September 24th. Engineering 
Building. Fee $50.00. 


Note: Lectures up to the date of the Intermediate C.A. examinations 
j in mid-October will revise for those examinations. 
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Auditing and Investigations. Further treatment of the work of the Third year. 
Investigations for fraud; certification of profits for prospectus purposes; 
for sale of business by sole traders, partnerships, limited companies, with 
valuation of goodwill; valuation of shares; schemes of conversion to 
limited company; schemes of amalgamation( consolidation) and absorp- 


tion (merger); pooling schemes; schemes of reorganization and recon- 
struction, 


Income Tax, Bankruptcy and Liquidation, Executorship Accounts 


Income Tax: Principles and legal provisions (Dominion and Provincial) 
and their application to the problems of assessment of individuals, partner- 
ships, and limited companies. Particular attention to the loss carry-back 
and carry-forward provisions, the treatment of capital cost allowances, 
the avoidance of double taxation of undistributed income, personal 
corporations. Payments of tax by individuals, partnerships, and limited 


companies. Objections and appeals: the income tax special court and 
higher courts. 


Bankruptcy and Liquidation: Receiver’s accounts; the marshalling of 
assets and liabilities; the statement of affairs; statement of realization 
and liquidation; the duties of the trustee. 


Executorship Accounts: Accounting for capital and income in deceased 
estates; statements of charge and discharge; calculation of succession 
duties (Dominion and Provincial). 


Texis: Stettler, Auditing Principles (Prentice-Hall); J. Palen, Report 
Writing for Accountants (Prentice-Hall); Gilmour, Income Tax Handbook 
(DeBoo); Income Tax Act (Consolidated) (C.C.H.); Bankruptcy Act, 
1949 (Queen’s Printer); Dominion Succession Duties Act, 1940/41 
(Queen’s Printer), 


462. PART IB. Professor D. R. Patton, School of Commerce, and Mr. J. 


Richer. 25 lectures of 2 hours each, one evening per week at 6 p.m: 
Mondays beginning September 23rd or Wednesdays beginning September 
25th (Arts Building); Thursdays beginning September 26th for Licentiates 
only (Engineering Building). Fee $50.00. 


Note: Lectures up to the date of the Intermediate C.A. examinations 
in mid-October will revise for those examinations. 


Advanced Accounting. Further treatment of the work of Third year. 
Preparation of consolidated accounts of Holding and Subsidiary Com- 
Panies, including sub-subsidiaries. More advanced treatment of amal- 
gamations (consolidations) and absorptions (mergers), including inter- 
company holdings; accounting for capital reorganization and reconstruc- 
tion. Advanced accounting theory in general. 
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Cost Accounting. Definition of cost accounting, its aims and objects, 
elements of cost accounting for the purchase, storage and issue of materials; 
accounting for labour; schemes of remuneration of labour including 
incentive schemes, co-partnership and profit-sharing; accounting for 
overheads, with methods of apportionment to departments, and produc- 
tion; double entry cost accounting; job costs; process costs; estimating 
cost systems; standard costs and accounting for variances; closing the 
accounts at balance sheet date, preparation of operating statements. 


Budgetary Control. Preparation of the budget including flexible budgets. 


Texts: Finney and Miller, Principles of Accounting—A dvanced (Prentice- 
Hall); Neuner, Cost Accounting (Irwin). 


FINAL ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING, PART II. 


C561. PARTIIA. Professor Kenneth F. Byrd. 25 lectures of 2 hours, Thurs- 
days at 6 p.m., beginning September 26th. Engineering Building, Fee 
$50.00. 


Advanced accounting and auditing problems, including special refer- 
ence to insurance companies, municipalities, stockbrokers, banks, and 
investment trusts. 


Texts: Paton, Corporation Accounts and Statements (Macmillan). 


C562. PART UB. Mr. H. O. Spindler. 25 lectures of 2 hours each, one evening 
per week, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning September 23rd, Arts Building. 
Fee $50.00. 


Criticism of operating statements and balance sheets; reports and 
report writing; investigations; systems and considerations in the account- 
ing and audit of special industries (additional to those covered under 
Part IIA); taxes and licences; income and profits taxes. 


Texts: Gilmour, Income Tax Handbook (DeBoo); Income Tax Act 
Consolidated (C.C.H.); Province of Quebec, Income Tax and Corporations 
Tax Act. 

Note: Passes in the examinations of Courses C461, C462, C561 and 
C562 are prerequisite to sitting for the final examinations in Accounting 
and Auditing of the Institute of Chartered Accountants of Quebec. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION COURSES 
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SECTION D 
DIPLOMA IN 


MANAGEMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


(IN COOPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE) 


INTRODUCTION. To meet the demand for the more advanced and broader training 
required by those graduates whose work is primarily administrative and 
managerial, the Extension Department offers a series of courses leading 
to a Diploma in Management and Business Administration. This series 


includes a number of courses which should prove of great interest to the 
business community. 


In addition to a group of required courses which form the foundation 


for this advanced work, a series of elective courses in a number of different 
fields is available. 


While the courses in this series are intended for graduates in Engineer- 
ing, Arts, Science, Commerce and Law who are fully employed in business 
or industry, and only such persons may be candidates for the Diploma, 


individual courses are open to the public and anyone may register for 
them. 


ADMISSION. While all of the courses in this series are open to anyone in- 
terested, a candidate for the Diploma in Management and Business 
Administration must complete a special application form obtainable from 
the Extension office and submit it when registering. Each diploma 
candidate must submit a transcript of his undergraduate record prior 
to completion of his first year’s work. 


No candidate for the M.B.A. Diploma will be permitted to register 
for more than three courses a year, but anyone may take less than three 
courses and thereby spread the work over more than three years. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.B.A. DIPLOMA 


(1) Candidates must have a B.A., B.Com., B.Eng., B.Sc., B.C.L. or 
equivalent degree. 


(2) Candidates must complete at least 45 units (a unit is 10 lecture hours) 
with a mark of not less than 60 percent in any course. 


(3) Thirty-five units must be completed from the list of required courses 
and the remaining ten units from the list of elective courses: 
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(4) Exemptions from required courses will be considered for equivalent 
work already completed at McGill University or elsewhere. In making 
application for exemptions, the student must submit a transcript of his 


undergraduate record. 

No credit will be granted for elective courses already taken at McGill 
University or elsewhere. 
(5) Elective courses may not be taken for credit until all courses pre- 
requisite to those electives have been completed. 


REGISTRATION AND FEES. Sce page 3907. 


EXAMINATION REGULATIONS. An examination in each course will be held in 
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the spring. For diploma candidates the pass mark is 60 percent, but 
the University grants a certificate to all candidates who obtain a mark 


of 50 percent or more. 


Candidates who fail to pass the spring examination will be permitted 
to write a supplemental examination in August. 


Candidates failing to pass the supplemental examination will be required 
to repeat the course. All applications for re-examination must be made 
in writing to the Director of University Extension before August ist, 
accompanied by a cheque made out to McGill University. 


The fee for each supplemental examination is $10.00. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF BUSINESS. Professor Donald E. Armstrong, 
Department of Economics and Political Science. 25 lectures of 2 hours, 
Tuesdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 8th. Engineering Building. 
Fee $50.00. 

Syllabus: The classification of markets. The determination by the 
firm of demand, costs, and production. The formulation of policies 
regarding such matters as price, advertising, inventories, and packaging. 
Texts: Scitovsky, Welfare and Competition (Irwin); Dean, Managerial 
Economics (Prentice-Hall). 


. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING AND COST DETERMINATION. Lecturer to be 
announced. 25 lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 6 p.m., beginning 
October 9th. Engineering Building Fee $50.00. 


Syllabus: The meaning of accounting and its essential functions and 
scope; the relation of accounting to other fields, with particular reference 
to economics. The financial picture of business enterprises as revealed 
by the accountant. Methods of financing capital requirements. Principles 
of cost accounting and its relation to general accounting; consideration 
of the elements of cost, materials, labour and overhead expenses, and 


CURRICULUM— DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


YEAR 
1 Economic Analysis of Business 
Principles of Accounting and Cost Determination 


Administrative Practices 


2 Elements of Marketing 
Corporation Finance 
Industrial Production* 
Canadian Economic Policy** 


3 Business Policy 
plus any TWO courses from the list below to 
add a combined total of at least 10 units. 


ACCOUNTING ADMINISTRATION FINANCE PERSONNEL MARKETING 


Organization and Operation Money and Banking Business and Industrial Sales Management 


Canadian Income Tax 
Retail Management 


Machine Accounting of a Small Business Investment Analysis Psychology 
Personnel Administration I*** 


Personnel Administration I1*** 
Industrial Relations I 
Industrial Relations 11 


Electronic Data Business Statistics Insurance 
Processing Operations Research 
Automation 


*Required by Commerce graduates 
**Required by Engineering graduates 
***Not offered in 1957-58. 
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their control; essential principles of standard costing and budgetary 
control. Text: Robinett, Hill and Beckett, Accounting: A Management 
Approach (Irwin). 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES. Messrs. Alexander Winn and Robert M. 
Dealy, Aluminum Company of Canada. Two classes of 25 2-hour 
lectures on Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 7th, and Tuesdays 
at 8 p.m., beginning October 8th. Applicants must indicate clearly, when 
registering, the class they wish to take. Engineering Building. Fee $50.00 
each class. 


This course has as its objective the development of those individual 
attitudes and ways of thinking about human situations which are essen- 
tial for effective administration. Classroom work will consist of discussion 
and analysis of numerous concrete “cases”, These situations will be 
described and the people involved, their actions, relationships and 
conflicts, will be studied. The procedure in analyzing such problems 
and the essential basis for making sound decisions about them will be 
discussed. Text: Glover and Hower, The Administrator, 3rd edition, 


1957 (Irwin). 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC POLICY. Professor Donald E. Armstrong. 25 
lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 6 p.m., begining October 9th. Physical 
Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


Syllabus: Employment theory and income analysis; business and 
government policy designed to stabilize employment and prices; the con- 
trol of competition and monopoly; the effect of policy on incentives, 
economic development, and growth. 


ELEMENTS OF MARKETING. Mr. H. Arnold Steinberg. 25 lectures of 2 
hours, Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 8th. Physical Sciences 
Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


This is an elementary course dealing with the general principles of 
marketing and their application. Each lecture period will be divided 
into two parts: the first hour will be devoted to general marketing prin- 
ciples presented by the lecturer, while the second hour will be given to 
group discussion through the extensive use of the case method. Syllabus: 
The consumer; industrial buyers; marketing institutions; choice of 
channels; brand policy; pricing, marketing management; market 
research; sales programs. Text: Hanson, Marketing Text and Problems 
(Richard D. Irwin). 


_ CORPORATION FINANCE, Mr. James D. Kadlec. 25 lectures of 2 hours, 
Thursdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 10th. Physical Sciences Centre, 
3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION: COURSES 
eee 


This course will include a detailed study of the field of Corporation 
Finance including the legal forms of business organization, formation 
and control of the Corporation, Corporation Stock, Corporation Bonds, 
factors determining the forms of capital structure, financial aspects 
of promotion, the organized security exchanges, and long and short term 
finance generally. Treatments for financial failure, including corporate 
merger, consolidation and reorganization, will also be studied. Texts: 
Guthman and Dougall, Corporate Financial Policy (Prentice-Hall); 
Hunt and Williams, Case Problems in Business Finance (Irwin). 


D7. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. Dr. F. D. Barrett. 25 lectures of 2 hours, 
Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 8th. Physical Sciences Centre, 
3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


This course will deal with specific case material from industry focussing 
attention on specialization, simplification, standardization, diversification, 
expansion, contraction and integration; on raw materials purchasing and 
supply, plant location and layout, job standards and wage payment 
methods, and production personnel organization; on product develop- 
ment, production planning and scheduling, and control of raw material 
inventory and product quality. Text: Franklin E. Folts, Introduction 
to Industrial Management (McGraw-Hill). 


D8, BUSINESS POLICY. Professor W. H. Pugsley. 25 lectures of 2 hours, 
Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 10th. Physical Sciences Centre, 
3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


Business Policy covers the fields of policy-making and administration 
at the level where objectives are set for the Company as a whole, and 
departmental policies and activities are co-ordinated. Selected business 
case histories will be dealt with covering the top management viewpoint: 
problems, policies, plans and personalities; sizing up situations: formulat- 
ing policies and planning programs of action; organizing administrative 
personnel and putting plans into action; control, day-to-day administra- 
tive problems, follow-up and reappraisal. Emphasis is placed on the 
over-all point of view to bring out how any section or department of a 
business will be managed to make the most effective contribution to the 
business as. a whole. Text: Smith & Christensen, Policy Formulation and 
Administration, revised edition, 1955 (Irwin). 


D9. CANADIAN INCOME TAX. Mr. Charles McLaughlin, Canadian Industries 
Limited. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 
7th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $40.00. 


Syllabus: The law and practice of Canadian Income Tax, Dominion 
and Provincial. Preparation of assessments of individuals, partnerships 
and limited companies. Special consideration of deductions allowed and 
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not allowed, capital cost allowances (depreciation), business losses, 
foreign tax allowance. Taxation of undistributed income of limited 
companies. Treatment of the income of estates and trusts. Taxation of 
non-residents. Texts: Canadian Income Tax Act; Canadian Income Tax 
Regulations; Canadian Income Tax Problems (C.C.H.Canadian Ltd.). 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING. Mr. T. S, Kennedy, Canadair Limited. 10 
lectures of 2 hours, Wednesdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 9th. Physical 
Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $20.00. 

This course in Punched Card accounting is intended for students and 
others who have a sound knowledge of accounting principles. It is intended 
to show how problems attendant on a large volume of transactions or 
entries can be solved by the proper use of punch card machines and 
methods. Introductory sessions will be devoted to the background and 
development of punch card accounting and its advantages, as well as a 
discussion of the types of machines available. These will be followed by i 
theoretical and case-history discussions on various accounting applications p 
such as sales analysis, billing, inventory control, accounts receivable and 


DI1. 


_ 


payable, etc. 


D14. ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING. Mr. George Glinski, Electrodata 
Division, Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Ltd. 25 lectures of 2 
hours, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning October 7th. Physical Sciences 
Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 

Syllabus: Business data processing, integrated data processing, 
electronic data processing. Digital computer systems: computer or- 
ganization and components, auxiliary equipment, devices for origination, 
transmission, translation and storage of data. Problem formulation: 
clerical and managerial business problems and_ their mathematical 
formulation. Programming of electronic computers. Functional applica- 
tions: payroll, inventory control, billing, cost accounting, production 
control, scheduling. Survey of business applications: banking, insurance, 
utilities, merchandizing, transportation, manufacturing. Computer 
selection and implementation. 


D22. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF A SMALL BUSINESS. Mr. Bernard 
B. Lax, Dominion Securities Corporation Ltd. 25 lectures of 2 hours, 
Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 8th. Physical Sciences Centre, 
3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 

This course involves a general study of the operation of small businesses, 
with particular attention to identifying business opportunities, and the 
development and organizational problems within the small firm. Texts: 
Kelley and Lawyer, How to Organize and Operate A Small Business 
(Prentice-Hall); Grimshaw, Problems of the Independent Businessman 
(McGraw-Hill). 
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D23. BUSINESS STATISTICS. Mr. Martin Hollinger. 15 lectures of 2 hours, 
Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 10th. Physical Sciences Centre, 
3450 University Street. Fee $30.00. 


Syllabus: Objectives and bases of statistical analysis; statistical 
data and its presentation; rates, ratios and percentages; arithmetic and 
geometric progressions; frequency distributions; measures of central 
tendency, dispersion and skewness; analysis of time series, seasonal 
secular, cyclical and irregular movements; index numbers; simple 
correlation; elementary sampling theory; applications of statistical 
methods to business and economic problems; sources of economic and 
social data. Elementary mathematics review and practice assignments 
will be provided. Text: Croxton and Cowden, Practical Business 
Statistics, 2nd ed. (Prentice-Hall). 


D24. INTRODUCTION TO OPERATIONS RESEARCH: TECHNIQUES, TOOLS AND 
APPLICATIONS. Mr. George Glinski. 25 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 
8 p.m., beginning October 8th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University 
Street. Fee $50.00. 


Syllabus: Scientific method, models. Techniques: linear programming, 
probability theory, mathematical statistics and sampling theory, theory of 
games, time series analysis, regression theory and forecasting techniques, 
statistical decision theory, queuing theory, Monte Carlo method, informa- 
tion theory, symbolic logic. Tools: electronic computers, analog com- 
puters, digital computers. Applications: inventory control, production 
control, systems and procedures planning, marketing and sales forecasting, 
long-range planning, economics, Organization of operation research, 


D25. AUTOMATION IN PLANT AND OFFICE. Dr. J. J. Brown, Industrial Automa- 
tion Limited. 25 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning October 
7th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


This course is a general introduction to automation, with particular 
emphasis on the problems it poses to management of large and small 
companies. Descriptive and non-technical, the course will cover the 
classes, origins, and uses of individual automata for production or in- 
formation handling; their combination into systems at various levels; 
and the application of these systems to production of goods, and to mech- 
anization of paper work. Automation in service industries such as 
banking will be studied, as well as automatic factories of the past and 
Present. Stress will be laid on basic principles to guide management 
through the transition from hand-controlled to automatic operations 
in office and factory. Some probable economic and social consequences 
of automation will be considered. 
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D31. BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Professor George A. Ferguson, 
Department of Psychology. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 8 p.m., 
beginning October 7th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University 
Street. Fee $40.00. 


This is a survey course in the application of psychological methodology 
to problems of business and industry; psychological aspects of industrial 
organization, employee attitudes and morale, employee testing and 
interview techniques, training, merit rating, wage and salary administra- 
tion, fatigue and efficiency, industrial accidents, labour management 
relations, advertising and market research, 


D37. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS |. Professor H. D. Woods, Director, Industrial 
Relations Centre. 10 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning 
October 8th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee 
$20.00. 


This course will provide an introduction to the problems of labour 
relations in industrial society. An attempt will be made to understand 
the nature of industrial conflict, the emergence of the institutions of 
collective bargaining, the bargaining process itself, the role of the state 
in labour relations and the framework of law which has been developed. 
Consideration will be given to the nature of the collective agreement and 
its administration. Some of the major issues in collective bargaining 
will be examined. Text: Kornhauser, Dubin and Ross, Industrial 


Conflict (McGraw-Hill). 


D38. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS li. Mr. G. W. Campbell, Merck & Co. 10 lectures 
of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 6 p.m., beginning January 21st. Fee $20.00. 


This course will be concerned with Industrial Relations problems in 
practice. Case study illustrations will be used to highlight principles 
snvolved in collective bargaining. Administrative procedures involved 
in the application of the law of labour relations, the bargaining process, 
handling of grievances, conciliation machinery, arbitration, contract 
writing, and the strike will be the principal topics of discussion. 


D40. MONEY AND BANKING. Mr. H. C. Byleveld, Bathurst Power and Paper 
Co. Ltd. 25 lectures of 2 hours, Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 
10th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


Syllabus: Evolution and kinds of money; its two basic functions. 
The purchasing power of money; inflation and deflation. Ends and 
means of monetary policy. The Bank of Canada and the chartered 
banks. Interest rates and the business cycle. Foreign exchange. Recent 
monetary developments in Canada. Text: George N. Halm, Economics 
of Money and Banking (Irwin). 
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D42. INVESTMENT ANALYSIS. Mr. S. A. Jarislowsky. 25 lectures of 2 hours, 


Wednesdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 9th. Physical Sciences Centre, 
3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


This course deals with security analysis and investment techniques, 
covering the different types and classes of securities. The sources of in- 
formation, methods of compiling statistics, and assessment of comparative 
values are discussed, together with portfolio objectives and differing 
philosophies of investment management. Broad economic trends, and 
international political climates affecting security values are analyzed. 


Text: Graham and Dodd, Security Analysis, 3rd edition (McGraw- 
Hill), 


D43. INSURANCE. Mr. Martin Hollinger, of H. W. Hollinger, Insurance 
Counselors. 25 lectures of 2 hours, Thursdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 
10th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


This survey course covers the main principles and practices of the 
insurance industry. It is designed to be of practical value to everyone and 
particularly to those who require a knowledge of insurance in their 


business and professional undertakings. The study of contracts is em- 
phasized. 


Syllabus: Social and economic functions of insurance; underlying 
principles; life insurance—group, pensions; fire insurance—direct 
damage, extended coverages, consequential losses; ocean and inland 
Marine; casualty—liability, theft, surety; automobile and aviation; 
miscellaneous other property coverages; health and accident; structure 
of the industry; public regulation; losses and claims; recent trends; 
executive programming. Text; Riegel and Miller, Insurance Principles 
and Practices, 3rd edition (Prentice-Hall). 


D51. 


SALES MANAGEMENT. Mr. Richard Edsall, Marketing Consultant. 
25 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 7th. Physical 
Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 


Syllabus: An analytical study of the techniques and policies employed 
in the operation of a sales organization. The approach is from the view- 
point of marketing executives of an enterprise. Extensive use will be 
made of lectures and case materials in considering the problems of mer- 
chandising, promoting, planning; organizing and controlling the sales 
activities of companies. Text: Canfield, Sales Administration (Prentice- 


Hall). 


D52._ RETAIL MANAGEMENT. Mr. Harry Suffrin, Steinberg’s Limited. 25 
lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning October 7th. Physical 
Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $50.00. 
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This course is designed to cover major areas of retail managerial respon- 
sibility. Areas such as store location, store layout, retail advertising, 
personnel policies, and buying practices will be considered. Particular 
attention will be given, by the use of the case method, to the development 
of individual capacities to manage retail activity. Case study will be 
supplemented by a series of guest lectures by retail business leaders. 
Text: Duncan and Phillips, Retailing: Principles and Methods (Irwin); 
David E. Faville, Selected Case Problems in Retailing (Prentice-Hall). 


SECTION E 
COMMUNITY SERVICE COURSES 


ENGLISH FOR THE NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


PART 1 


CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY IN SPOKEN AND WRITTEN ENGLISH. A certificate 


of proficiency in spoken and written English will be granted on the 
successful completion (75% or higher in the Third year examination) 
of three of the four courses in Part I. Students may take either the First 
year (Beginners) or the more advanced regular First year course, 
followed by the Second year course, and finally the Third year course. 
Those who have attained real fluency in the language before attending 
these courses may sometimes be admitted to the Second year. The 
number of students per class is definitely limited. Each class consists 
of 25 periods of 14 hours each week and the fee is $38.00. All classes 
will be held in the Arts Building. 


FIRST YEAR (Beginners) 


Prerequisite: Literacy in student's own language. This First year 
(Beginners) course is designed for real beginners in English. Less will be 
attempted and the pace will be slower than in the regular First year course. 
Students who successfully complete this Beginners’ course may, however, 
usually proceed to the Second year in the following session. Texts: 
Eckersley, Essential English, Book I (Longmans). (N.B. Bilingual 
introductions to Essential English I are available in French, Spanish, 
Polish, Dutch and Norwegian.) I. A Richards, English Through Pictures 
(Pocket Books); Eckersley, A Concise English Grammar (Longmans); 
Dodd, Fables and Stories for Beginners (Macmillan); Dodd, Folk Tales 
from Different Lands (Macmillan); Gulliver's Travels and Seven Little 
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Plays (Longmans); Harrop, English Phonetic Word Book; English Pro- 


nunciation Exercises; An English Phonetic Reader, Book I; Easy Com- 


prehension Pieces. Recommended dictionary: The Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary (Oxford). 


El, Instructor: Miss Ann Robson. 


Time: Thursdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning October 10th. 
F2, Instructor: Mr. J. G. Harris. 
Time: Mondays, 8 p.m., beginning October 7th. 


FIRST YEAR 


Prerequisite: Ability to understand and write simple English and to 
| speak it with some fluency. This course begins at the elementary level 
but much more will be attempted than in the Beginners’ course, the 


rate of learning will be faster, and the reading material of 


a higher level. 
Great stre 


ss will be laid on correct pronunciation and accentuation. 
The symbols of the International Phonetics Association are taught as 
a guide to pronunciation. A good deal of written work is done, 
Eckersley, Essential English, Books I and II (Longmans). 
Bilingual introductions to Essential English I are available in French, 
Spanish, Polish, Dutch and Norwegian.) Eckersley, A Concise English 
Grammar (Longmans); Peter the Whaler (Longmans); Ed. by Dodd, 
Lost Horizon (Macmillan); Ed. by Dodd, Nicholas Nic kleby (Macmillan); 
Harrop, English Phonetic Word Book; English Pronunciation Exercises; 
An English Phonetic Reader, Book 1; Easy Comprehension Pieces. Rec- 
ommended dictionary: The Advanced Learner's Dictionary (Oxford). 


Texts: 
(N.B. 


F4. Instructor: Professor L. B. Harrop. 
Time: Mondays, 7 p.m., beginning October 7th 


ES. Instructor: Miss Alison Groom. 
Time: Tuesdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning October 8th. 


&, Instructor: Professor Gaston Stegen. 


Time: Thursdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning October 10th. 
f7. Instructor; Miss Jean Deery. 
Time: Wednesdays, 8.15 p.m., beginning October 9th. 


SECOND YEAR 


Prerequisite: Either of the First year Certificate Courses, or real 
fluency in spoken and written English, and preferably a knowledge of 
International Phonetics. In the Second year the stress is on idiom and 
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usage, with continued formal grammatical exercises. More difficult 
grades of reading material are studied. Texts: Eckersley, Essential 
English, Book III; Concise English Grammar (Longmans) ; Judd, Exercises 
in English (Longmans); Harrop, English Phonetic Word Book; English 
Pronunciation Exercises; Dictation, Comprehension and Précis Pieces; 
An English Phonetic Reader, Book 11; More Tales of Crime and Detection 
(Oxford); The Golden Argosy (Bantam). Recommended reference books: 
The Advanced Learner’s Dictionary (Oxford); Worrall, English Idioms 
(Longmans); Palmer, A Grammar of English Words (Longmans). 


E9. Instructor: Professor L. B. Harrop. 
Time: Mondays, 8.30 p.m., beginning October 7th. 


E10. Instructor: Miss Alison Groom. 
Time: Wednesdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning October 9th. 


E11. Instructor: Mrs. Lorna MacLean. 
Time: Mondays, 7 p.m., beginning October 7th. 


£12. Instructor: Miss Ann Robson. 
Time: Thursdays, 8 p.m., beginning October 10th. 


THIRD YEAR 


Prerequisite: The regular Second year Certificate Course, Intermediate 
or Advanced Conversation, or English Composition for Business Writing. 
This course presupposes a fluent command of English. In the Third year 
the stress will be on the finer points of syntax, idiom, and intonation. 
The student will also be introduced to some modern English novelists 
and playwrights. 


Texts: Eckersley, Essential English, Book IV, and Concise English Gram- 
mar (Longmans); Judd, Advanced Exercises in English (Longmans); 
Harrop, English Pronunciation Exercises; Dictation, Comprehension and 
Précis Pieces; An English Phonetic Reader, Book III; Clarke, Modern 
English Writers (Longmans) ; Forster, A Passage to India (Penguin); 
A. Scotland, A Mirror of the Times, Book I (Odhams); Modern Plays 
(Everyman’s Libraty). Recommended reference books: Jones, Everyman's 
English Pronouncing Dictionary (Dent); Palmer, A Grammar of English 
Words (Longmans); Worrall, More English Idioms (Longmans); 
Millington-Ward, The Use of the Tenses in English (Longmans). 


E14. Instructor: Professor L. B. Harrop. 
Time: Thursdays, 7 p-m., beginning October 10th. 
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PART Il 


COURSES IN ORAL ENGLISH 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION FOR BEGINNERS. 20 periods of 114 hours, Class limited 
to 22 students. Fee $30.00. 


This class, for those whose knowledge of English is non-existent or 
extremely limited, will use the Direct Method approach, especially during 
the early lessons. The aim will be to enable the student to use fluently, 
and with good pronunciation, a limited vocabulary and stock of essential 
phrases and speech patterns. Texts: Hornby, Progressive English for 
Adult Leaners, Book I (Oxford); Ed. by Dodd, Folk Tales from 
Different Lands (Macmillan); Harrop, English Phonetic Word Book; 
English Pronunciation Exercises; Easy Comprehension Pieces; subscrip- 
tion to “English Illustrated”. Recommended reference book: The Advanced 
Learner’s Dictionary (Oxford). 


£20. Instructor: Mr. Alexander Harvey. 
Time: Mondays, 6:30 p.m., beginning October 7th. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION, ELEMENTARY. 20 periods of 114 hours. Class limited 
to 22 students. Fee $30.00. 

This conversation course will give practice in easy spoken English to 
Students taking the First year course, or those who are at an equivalent 
level. Pronunciation drills will be an important feature of the class 
work. Simple reading matter (including an illustrated newspaper) will be 
read and discussed. Texts: Allen, Laving English Structure (Longmans); 
Ed. by Dodd, Discoveries of New Lands (Macmillan); Wells, The First 
Man in the Moon (Longmans); Harrop, English Pronunciation Exercises; 
Graded Comprehension Pieces; subscription to “English Illustrated”. 
Recommended reference book: The Advanced Learner's Dictionary (Oxford). 


£22. Instructor: Miss M. E. Simpson, 
Time: Tuesdays, 8.30 p.m., beginning October 8th. 


£23. Instructor: Mrs. Mildred Brocklehurst. 
Time: Wednesdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning October 9th. 


£24. Instructor: Miss Jean Deery. 
Time: Thursdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning October 10th. 
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ENGLISH CONVERSATION, INTERMEDIATE. 20 periods of 114 hours. Class limited 


E26. 


E27. 


E28. 


E29. 


to 22 students. Fee $30.00. 

More advanced English conversation based on everyday situations, 
and discussions arising out of the reading of a Canadian magazine, stories 
and plays. Special attention will be given to the correction of errors of 
pronunciation and intonation. Texts: Palmer and Blandford, Everyday 
Sentences in Spoken English (Heffer); Harrop, English Pronunciation 
Exercises; Graded Comprehension Pieces; Allen, Living English Structure 
(Longmans); McNicol, Six Men of Business (Oxford); Doorly, The 
Radium Woman (Puffin); Greene, The Living Room (Heinemann); 
MacLean's Magazine. Recommended reference books: The Advanced 
Learner’s Dictionary (Oxford); Eckersley, Concise English Grammar 
(Longmans); Worrall, English Idioms (Longmans). 


Instructor: Miss Margery Simpson. 
Time: Tuesdays, 7 p.m., beginning October 8th. 


Instructor: Mr. J. G. Harris. 
Time: Thursdays, 8 p.m., beginning October 10th. 


Instructor: Mrs. Helen Temple. 
Time: Mondays, 8 p.m., beginning October 7th. 


Instructor: Mr. E. G. Davies. 
Time: Tuesdays, 8 p.m., beginning October 8th. 


ENGLISH CONVERSATION, ADVANCED. 20 periods of 114 hours. Class limited to 


E30. 
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22 students. Fee $30.00. 


This course will encourage really advanced students to converse freely 
on topics of general interest. A weekly newspaper and modern plays will 
be read and discussed. Special attention will be paid to the correction of 
errors of pronunciation, intonation, syntax and idiom. Texts: Allen, 
Living English Struccure (Longmans); Palmer and Blandford, Everyday 
Sentences in Spoken English (Heffer); Priestly, Three Time Plays (Pan); 
A. Scotland, A Mirror of the Times, Book II (Odhams); Harrop, English 
Pronunciotion Exercises; Graded Comprehension Pieces; subscription 
to the weekly edition of The Manchester Guardian. Recommended reference 
books: Jones, Everyman's English Pronouncing Dictionary (Dent); 
Vallins, Good English (Pan); Millington-Ward, The Use of the Tenses in 
English (Longmans); Worrall, More English Idioms (Longmans). 


Instructor: Dr. Monica Harvey. 
Time: Thursdays, 8.15 p.m., beginning October 10th. 
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§31, Instructor: Mrs. Lorna MacLean. 


Time: Mondays, 8.30 p.m., beginning October 7th. 


E32. Instructor: Dr. Mary Winspear. 
Time: Tuesdays, 8 p.m., beginning October 8th. 


PART Ill 


COURSES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BUSINESS WRITING 


These courses offer a detailed study of English grammar and syntax of 
business phrases and terminology, and of the composition of various types 
of business letters. Particular attention is given to the English words, 
idioms, and usage which experience has shown to present difficulty to 
those who learn English as a foreign language Correct pronunciation and 
conversational usage are stressed Students are expected to prepare written 
assignments, which will be corrected and returned. These courses are 
intended for those who have completed two or more years of study in the 
English language courses offered at McGill or for those who have had an 
equivalent amount of formal instruction in the English language. Each 
class consists of 25 lectures of 11% hours. Fee $38.00. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BUSINESS WRITING. 
Texts: Warner, Business Letter Writing (Pitman); Miller, A Grammar of 
Modern English (Longmans); Allen, Living English Structure (Longmans): 
Harrop, Graded Comprehension Pieces; English Pronunciation Exercises; 
Gowers, The Complete Plain Words (H.M.S.O.). Recommended reference 
books: The Advanced Learner's Dictionary (Oxford); Palmer, A Grammar 
of English Words (Longmans); Vallins, Good English (Pan). 


E33, Instructor: Dr. Monica Harvey. 


Time: Thursdays, 6.30 p.m., beginning October 10th. 


ADVANCED COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR BUSINESS WRITING. Texts: 
Warner, Business Letter Writing (Pitman); Miller, A Grammar of Modern 
English (Longmans); Allen, Living English Structure (Longmans); Harrop, 
Graded Comprehension Pieces and English Pronunciation Exercises; 
Gowers, The Comblete Plain Words (H.M.S.O.); Eckersley and Kauf- 
mann; English and American Business Letters (Longmans). Recommended 
reference books: The Advanced Learner's Dictionary (Oxford); Vallins, 


Better English (Pan); Millington-Ward, The Use of the Tenses in English 
(Longmans), 


34. Instructor: Professor Kathleen Vaughan, 
Time: Tuesdays, 6 p.m., beginning October 8th, 
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RAPID READING. Professor Margaret E. Nix, Department of Health 
and Social Medicine. 15 lectures of 1}4 hours, Mondays and Thursdays 
at 6 p.m., beginning October 7th. Chemistry Building. Fee $23.00. 
Class limited to 35. 


This course is designed to increase one’s speed in reading. Those 
whose reading rate is approximately 200 words a minute can, with 
practice, double this rate by the end of course. Text: Stroud and Adams, 
Improving Reading Ability (Appleton-Century-Crofts). 


RAPID READING. Identical with the above, but beginning January 20th 
1958. 


SPEAKING IN PUBLIC. Mr. Donald N. Byers, Q.C. 20 lectures of 14% 
hours, Thursdays at 6.45 p.m., beginning October 10th. Engineering 
Building. Fee $30.00. Class limited. 


This course is primarily for people with no previous experience in 
public speaking and is designed to give the students as much practice 
in speaking as possible. Each lecture period will commence with a 
ten-minute address by the instructor, who will cover, amongst other 
things, the preparation and delivery of a speech, how to introduce 
and thank speakers, the duties of a chairman, and procedure at meetings. 
During the course, in addition to the prepared speeches that students 
will be asked to give, they will also introduce and thank speakers and 
take part in short debates. 


SPEAKING IN PUBLIC. Identical with the above. Time: Thursdays at 
8:15 p.m., beginning October 10th. 


Applicants must indicate clearly, when registering, the class they 
wish to take. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY IN SECURITIES. (In co-operation with the 
Education Committee of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada.) 
Messrs. W. J. Piper, A. G. MacKinnon, J. A. Weldon, J. D. Gibson, 
W. Y. Soper and S. C. Scobell. 10 lectures of 114 hours, Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., beginning January 22nd. Fee $20.00. 


This course has been designed to give the uninitiated a working knowl- 
edge of investment principles and practices. The course is suitable either 
for the person who knows little or nothing about investment or for the 
person who is already an investor and wishes to learn more about the 
subject. The various types of securities available in Canada will be 
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described and analyzed. The lecturers will also discuss such topics as 
the development of an investment program, the management of the 
investment portfolio and the interpretation and use of financial statements. 


Lectures will be of 45 minutes duration and will be followed by a 
question period. 


MODERN PHARMACY. Lecturers from McGill Faculty of Medicine and 
Montreal hospitals. 20 lectures of 114 hours, Wednesdays at 7 p.m., 
beginning October 9th. Chemistry Building. Fee $30.00. Special leaflet 
on request. 


Two lectures will be devoted to each of the following topics: Tranquilizing 
drugs; geriatrics; histamine release by tertiary and quaternary amines; 
epidemics, past, present and future; respiration and respiratory drugs; 
obstetrics and gynecology; recent antibiotic therapy; collagen diseases; 
nutrition and diet control; coagulants and anti-coagulants. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 1 (Elementary). Mr. Donald B. Barry, Dominion 
Engineering Works Limited. 15 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 8:15 
p.m., beginning October 2ist. Physics Building. Fee $30.00. 


This course is designed to introduce the student to the fundamentals 
of material handling. Syllabus: Fundamentals, selection of equipment, 
industrial trucks and handling equipment, overhead handling, fork truck, 
conveyors, plant layout, analysis, reports and industrial solutions, 
Included will be discussions, films, reading assignments and problems, 
Text: J. Francis Carle, Material Handling, Vols. I and II (Lincoln 
Extension Institute (Canada) Ltd.) 


MATERIAL HANDLING Il (Warehousing). Mr. Harold G. Worley, Canadian 
Industries Limited. 15 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning 
October 21st. Engineering Building. Fee $30.00. 


This course is directed to the student who has completed Material 
Handling I, or who has a good basic knowledge of the subject. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the selection, application, and replacement of 
equipment, and warehouse layout and operation. Included in the course 
are discussions, slides and films, problems and reading assignments. 
Text: John Immer, Materials Handling (McGraw-Hill). 


MATERIAL HANDLING Ill (Industrial). Mr. Frank G. Bogert, Trans Canada 
Airlines.. 15 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 8 p.m., beginning October 
2Ist. Engineering Building. Fee $30.00. 

This course is directed to the student who has completed Material 
Handling I, or who has a good basic knowledge of the subject. Particular 
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E58. 


E59. 


E60. 


E61. 
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emphasis is placed on industrial material handling as opposed to ware- 
housing. Topics to be dealt with are plant layout, materials handling 
analysis, selection and application of equipment, and typical industrial 
solutions based on case history films. Texts: J. Francis Carle, Material 
Handling, Vol. II (Lincoln Extension Institute (Canada) Ltd.). 


INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTATION. Professor Edward J. 
Stansbury, Department of Physics. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Tuesdays at 
6 p.m., beginning October 8th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 


This course is designed to provide the background knowledge required 
for Course E59. The basic ideas involved in measurements of temperature, 
pressure, flow of liquids and gases, liquid level, and electric current are 
explained. Also discussed are other physical phenomena, such as mag- 
netism, elasticity, thermo-electric effects, and thermal expansion, which 
control the instruments used to measure the primary quantities, 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTATION Il. Lecturers from The Instrument Society 
of America, Montreal Chapter. 20 lectures of 2 hours, Thursdays at 
6 p.m., beginning October 10th. Engineering Building. Fee $40.00. 


These lectures are directed to technicians and engineers who wish to 
obtain a working knowledge of instruments and controls as applied to 
chemical, petroleum, food, pulp and paper, metals and power industries. 
Syllabus: Principles and applications of industrial measuring instruments 
and automatic control systems; flow metering, level measurement, 
temperature measurement and pressure measurement. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING. Mr. H. R, Filiatrault, Hydro Quebec. 20 lectures 
of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 7th. Engineering 


Building. Fee $40.00. 


This is a course for the training of supervisors. The following topics 
will be discussed: Principles of organization, the supervisor's job, super- 
visory problems, effective action; the employee and his viewpoint, 
understanding people, individual adjustment; induction, training, safety, 
health, discipline, reprimands, grievances, commendations, planning, 
job evaluation, job briefing, interviewing, counseling. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS. Mr. Monty Berger, Canadian Industries Limited. 
10 lectures of 114 hours, Thursdays at 8 p.m., beginning October 10th. 
Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University Street. Fee $15.00. Class 
limited. 

This course is aimed at broadening the experience and horizons of those 
already in the field of Public Relations and those proposing to enter it. 
A number of speakers experienced in public relations work will provide the 
basis for case history assignments. The conference-workshop technique 


COMMUNITY SERVICE COURSES 
eS 


will be employed in alternate sessions. The following aspects of public 
relations will be considered: Public relations in industry, in the com- 
munity; public relations and utilities; public relations and labor unions; 
public relations as a career—opportunities and qualifications. 


F62, CUSTOMS AND EXCISE TARIFFS OF CANADA. (In cooperation with the 
Canadian Industrial Traffic League Inc. and the Canadian Importers 
and Traders Association.) 20 lectures of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., 
beginning October 7th. Physical Sciences Centre, 3450 University 
Street. Fee $40.00. 


This course is designed to give the layman an understanding of the 
Canadian Customs Tariffs and to assist importers and all persons directly 
affected by the operation of the Regulations and Procedures of Canadian 
Customs Administration to obtain a wider knowledge and interpretation 
of these regulations. The course begins with lectures on the history and 
the economic theory of the Customs Tariffs, and then goes on to cover 
in detail the organization and functions of the Department of Govern- 
ment directly concerned with Tariff preparation and the administration 
of our Customs Laws. Each speaker is a leading authority on his par- 
ticular phase of the subject. 


F63. PACKAGING MATERIALS AND PROCESSES. (In cooperation with the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Packaging Association of Canada.) Mr. Wm. 
H. Morton, E.S. & A. Robinson (Canada) Ltd., and others. 20 lectures 


of 2 hours, Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning October 7th. Physics Building. 
Fee $40.00. 


This course will deal with the properties, characteristics and uses of all 
packaging materials available to industry today. Particular attention 
will be given to paper making, folding and set-up boxes, packaging 
machinery, glass bottles and jars, moulded plastics, metal and fibre cans, 
films, foils and converting, inks and printing processes, adhesives, 
corrugated and wood containers. The instruction will comprise lectures, 
motion pictures, demonstrations, and case histories. Practical demonstra- 
tions of the packaging industry at work will be given to students through 
extra-curricular plant tours. 


(oat-of- Arms 


Tue Parent of Arms for McGill University, which was granted by the 
Garter-King-at-Arms in 1922, provides for a coat of arms which is heraldically 


described as follows: 


“Argent three Martlets Gules, on a chief dancette of the second an 
open book proper garnished or bearing the legend ‘In Domino 
Confido’ in letters Sable between two crowns of the first. Motto: 


‘Grandescunt Aucta Labore’” 


The three red martlets on a silver ground are taken from the arms of James 
McGill, with the colours reversed, while the motto on the open book, “In 
Domino Confido” (In God I trust), was originally his personal motto. The 
open book itself, which is naturally drawn against a red background and 
trimmed in gold, is the heraldic symbol of an institution of learning, while 
the three peaks at the top of the lower half of the shield represent the three 
mountains of Montreal. The silver crowns on either side of the book, which 
refer to the royal name of the city, are composed of fleur-de-lis to suggest 
its French origin, and the University motto, “Grandescunt Aucta Labore,” 


may aptly be translated “By work all things increase and grow.” 


SNIGIING SLUV AHL 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and 


may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 

School Certificate Examinations 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 

Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts 
and in Pure Science. There is a separate Announce- 
ment for the School of Commerce.) 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Post Graduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 

School of Commerce 

Library School 

School of Physical Education 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational T. herapy 

School of Social Work 

Macdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, School of 
Household Science, and School for Teachers) 

French Summer School 

Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing 
committees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials 
of certain institutions.) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Chancellor of the University: 
B. C. Garpner, M.C., D.C.L. (Bishop’s), LL.D. 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University: 


F. Cyrit James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com. (Lond.), 
M.A., Ph.D. (Penn.), D.Sc. (Clarkson), D. de l’U. (Montréal), 
D.C.L. (Bishop’s), LL.D. (Queen’s, Toronto, London, the Punjab, 
Birmingham, New York, etc.), F.R.S.C. 


Vice-Principal of the University: 


D. L. Tuomson, B.Sc., M.A. (Aberdeen), Ph.D. (Cantab.), LL.D. 
(Aberdeen and Middlebury), F.C.I.C., F.R.S.C. 


Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science: 
H. N. Fretpyouse, M.A. (Oxon. and Sheffield), F.R.S.C. 


Director of the French Summer School: 


Anpré Ricautt, B. és L., Licencié és Lettres (Paris), Diplémé 
d’Etudes Supérieures (Paris), Dipldmé de |’Ecole Supérieure des 
Professeurs de Francais A Il’Etranger (Sorbonne), Diplémé de 1!’ Ins- 
titut de Phonétique de I’Université de Paris; Assistant Professor 
of French, McGill University. 


Assistant Director of the School: 


Tuappte Romer, Officier de la Légion d’Honneur; Licencié és Sciences 
Politiques et Sociales (Lausanne); Administrative Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages and Assistant 
Professor of French, McGill University. 


Bursar of the University: 
WituraM Bentiey, C.G.A., F.C.LS. 


Registrar of the University: 
T. H. Marruews, M.A., LL.D. 


Comptroller: 
G. A. Grimson, B.Com. 


Secretary of the French Summer School: 
Mrs. SuzANNE D’ARcY 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


André RIGAULT, B. és L., Licencié és Lettres (Paris), Diplémé 
d’Etudes Supérieures (Paris), Diplémé de I’Ecole Supérieure des 
Professeurs de Frangais 4 |’Etranger (Sorbonne), Diplémé de 
VInstitut de Phonétique de l’Université de Paris; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French, McGill University; Director of the School 


Thaddée ROMER, Officier dela Légion d’ Honneur, Licencié és Sciences 
Politiques et Sociales (Lausanne): Administrative Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages and Assistant 
Professor of French, McGill University; Assistant Director of the 
School 


Mlle Yvonne CHAMPIGNEUL, B. és L., Licenciée és Lettres 
(Toulouse), Diplémée d’Etudes Supérieures (Toulouse), Agrégée 
de Université de France; Assistant Professor of French, McGill 
University 


Gabriel CHARPENTIER, B.&s L. (Montréal), ancien éléve de 


Nadia Boulanger (Paris), ancien éléve du Conservatoire National 
de Musique de Paris; Assistant Director for musical programs, 
French TV Network, Radio-Canada, Montreal 


Mme Lilyane DARIOSECQ, B. és L., Licenciée és Lettres (Paris), 
Diplémée d’Etudes Supérieures de Lettres (Paris); Instructor in 
French, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Mme Liliane FEARN, B.A. (London), Licenciée és Lettres 
(Neuchdtel), Ph.D. (London); Lecturer in French, Birkbeck Col- 
lege, University of London 


Mlle Thérése FERAULT, B. és L., Licenciée en Philosophie; 
(Institut d’Etudes Médiévales, Montréal), M.A. (Montréal) 
Teacher of French, Weston School, and Priory School, Montreal 


Mme L. TOUREN-FURNESS, O.1LP., B. és L., Licenciée és Lettres 
(Paris), Professor Emeritus of French, McGill University 
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G. Donald JACKSON, B.A. (Manitoba), M.A. (Toronto), Dipléme 
de Professeur de Francais 4 I’Etranger (Sorbonne); Lecturer in 
French, McGill University 


Mile Elisabeth LA MOTHE, Diplémée d’Etudes Supérieures 
de Lettres (Université de Montréal); Teacher of French, Trafalgar 
School, Montreal 


Mille Madeleine MARMIN, B. és L., Licenciée és Lettres (Paris), 
Certificat d’Aptitude au Professorat de I’Enseignement Secondaire; 
professeur au Collége Marie-de-France, Montréal 


Dominique PENOT, B. &s L., Licencié és. Lettres (Montpellier) ; 
Lecturer in French, McGill University 


Maurice RABOTIN, B. és L., Licencié és Lettres (Paris) ; Lecturer in 
French, University of Alberta 


André RAFFESTIN, B. és L., Certificats d’Etudes Supérieures de 
Lettres (Paris); Diplémé de I’Institut National d’Etude du Travail 
et d’Orientation Professionnelle (Paris), Lauréat du Conservatoire 
National des Arts et Métiers (Paris) 


Mile Marie-Thérése REVERCHON, O.1.P., B. és L., Licenciée 
és Lettres (Paris), Diplémée d’Etudes Supérieures (Paris), Cer- 
tificat d’Aptitude & I’Enseignement dans les Lycées, Agrégée de 
YUniversité de France; Assistant Professor of French, McGill 
University 


In addition to the regular Resident Staff, Assistant Instructors will 
be appointed as necessary, in order to keep classes down to a size compatible 
with maximum teaching efficiency. 


GROUP LEADERS 
The French Song Groups will be conducted by M. Gabriel Charpentier. 


The leader of the French Dramatic Group will be Mme Lilyane 
Dariosecq. 


The Editor of Chantecler (the weekly French paper produced by the 
Staff and Students of the School) will be M. Maurice Rabotin. 
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VISITORS 


As in the past, the School will have the honour of entertaining French 
diplomatic representatives and other distinguished French and Canadian 
men and women residing in or passing through Montreal. All students 
will have an opportunity of conversing with the visitors and asking them 
questions on subjects of topical interest. 


The School extends a cordial invitation to American University 
Professors of French who may be spending their vacations in Canada, and 
to their Canadian colleagues. They will always be welcome at the School, 
and the Director will be glad to authorize them to attend any lectures in 
which they may be interested, or, if space permits, to spend a few days 
in the refreshing atmosphere of the French House. 


““MONTREAL, — UNE GRANDE METRO- 
POLE D’UN MILLION ET DEMI D’HA- 
BITANTS, DONT LES DEUX-TIERS 
SONT DES CANADIENS DE LANGUE 
FRANCAISE . . . CE N’EST PAS 
SANS RAISON QUE L’ON A PU DIRE: 
MONTREAL EST LA PLUS GRANDE VILLE 
FRANCAISE DU MONDE APRES PARIS.” 


ENVIRONMENT AND AIMS 4009 


THE 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 


The McGill French Summer School is an old-established 
institution. Its first session dates back to 1904 and it has 
functioned uninterruptedly since 1922. It is the only School 
conducted on the McGill campus during the summer. An integral 
part of the Faculty of Arts and Science, its credit-carrying 
courses are of college and university standard, leading to 
graduate degrees in French. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


McGill University was established by Royal Charter in 1821 and 
carries on, in Canada, British traditions of education. It is situated in 
Montreal, the largest city of the historic Province of Quebec, where the 
language and much of the culture of Old France persist. Montreal is a 
modern cosmopolitan city, too, the centre of an active and growing con- 
temporary culture which expresses itself in a distinctive literature and art. 


The French Summer School of the University enjoys great advantages 
in consequence of its situation in Montreal and French Canada. Nowhere 
save in the Province of Quebec can we find on the North American 
continent a community that uses French as its native tongue, finds its 
inspiration in French literature and drama, and obtains its daily news 
from French newspapers and French radio announcers. The environment 
naturally has a French atmosphere. 


THE AIMS OF THE SCHOOL 


The School is designed for all who desire to take courses of lectures 
on French thought, literature, or civilization, and at the same time gain 
@ practical working knowledge of the language. 


High School Seniors will find it the best preparation for College courses. 


University or college undergraduates may take lectures and language 
courses which are equivalent to regular college courses. 


University graduates and teachers of French desirous of perfecting 
their knowledge of the language and literature have an opportunity to take 
advanced courses of graduate standard. 


Those who desire to study for a Master’s degree at McGill University 
itself without being able to attend the regular winter sessions of the 
University are offered a programme which can be spread over four summers 
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and which, when supplemented by the regular thesis in French, leads to 
the McGill M.A. degree. 


Besides those with such professional interest, there are many who 
love the language and literature of France for its own sake and wish to 
continue studying the subject in favourable surroundings. The School 
accommodates these persons in its courses insofar as they are qualified for 
the particular courses they wish to take. 


FEATURES OF THE 1957 SESSION 


3 
» 
i 1. A new course: METHODS OF TEACHING SPOKEN FRENCH. 
ql This is a course planned for teachers and prospective teachers in 
we high schools and colleges. 
A Emphasis will be laid on the spoken aspect of the French language. 
The course will show why spoken French should be taught first, at 
sl beginners’ level: both experience in the teaching of modern languages 
% and research in the field of linguistics prove that a mastery of the 
h spoken language greatly facilitates the acquisition of the written 
€ language. Language is a set of habits, the acquisition of which requires 
hy repeated listening, imitation, and memorization. 
¥ The considerable help teachers can find in using recordings at all 
r levels in order to make their teaching more vivid will be stressed. 
Ms Most of French literature, although printed, belongs in fact to the 
wl spoken language. How could we appreciate a poem merely by silent 
rf reading? Much of poetry is based on the harmonious combination of 
sounds and rhythms. A play is not designed primarily to be read, but 
} ol! acted; and a good recording, in the absence of actual performance, 
a adds much to the comprehension and appreciation of theatrical 
8 masterpieces. Even numerous works in prose take on new life when 
te they are read aloud or listened to. When we come to the field of 
W moving pictures and radio, speech is of the utmost importance. 


The course will study and discuss the methods of teaching spoken 
French as well as the use of audio-visual aids and equipment. 


(See description of the course on page 34.) 


2. Course on FRENCH IN DIPLOMACY AND PROTOCOL TO-DAY. 


For centuries French has been the only diplomatic language, and 
still is one of the main languages used in diplomatic circles as well as 
in international organizations and conferences. 


In order to help the growing number of university students 
contemplating diplomatic or international careers, last year’s French 
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Summer School offered for the first time a specialized course on 
French in diplomacy and protocol to-day. 


The course met with great success as the registration limit (20) 
was soon reached and 10 applicants were subsequently turned away. 


On account of the very favourable response it received both from 
students and diplomats, the course will be offered again this year. 


Like other French Summer School courses, it will be given 
entirely in French. The instructor will be a professor with twenty-five 
years’ experience in diplomatic service, including positions of 
responsibility at the highest governmental level. 


(See description of the course on page 33.) 


3. Language Practice Laboratory 


While the more advanced students will, as previously, use the 
equipment of the Phonetics Laboratory in the Arts Building, the 
less advanced, who need considerable aural-oral practice to acquire 
fluency, may avail themselves of the Language Practice Laboratory, 
which will, for their benefit, be set up in the Library of Douglas Hall. 
This laboratory consists of turntables equipped with earphones 
allowing groups of three to work with the same record at the same 
time, and tape-recorders with which students can check their own 
Pronunciation. Lessons which have been taught in the lecture room 
in the morning will be available in record form in the afternoon and, 
it is hoped that the laboratory will be in constant use. It is not 
intended to replace the voice of the instructor, but it will allow students 
doing their assignments constantly to associate the spoken with the 
written words. Experience has shown that this will speed their 
progress considerably. 


All records will be cut by staff members, and some courses (for 
instance, Courses 1, 3, 4, 13, 14 and 32) will be recorded in their 
entirety. 


4. French Song Groups 


An Instructor has been especially appointed to lead groups in the 
singing of French and French-Canadian songs. The value of singing 
in a foreign language as an approach to the sounds and rhythms of the 
language cannot be too much stressed, and all students are advised 
to avail themselves of this opportunity to learn French “par la joie.” 


3. Dramatics 


The School has always been noted for the polish and ingenuity 
of the production of their French plays, and all the students who 
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acted in them have agreed that the experiment had considerably 
improved their confidence in the use of spoken French. 


The benefits accruing from this should not be limited to a few 
advanced students, but should be available to the whole student 
body. To increase the possibility of gaining this valuable experience, 
a number of easy, short scenes will be offered by Section A and B 
students. They will be performed, arena-style, before the final exami- 
nations take place, and it is hoped that students of all Sections will 
take advantage of this opportunity to improve their spoken French 
by this vivid and direct method. 


6. Evening Lectures 
In order to give students opportunities to listen to fresh voices 
and, at the same time, broaden their knowledge of the cultural back- 
ground of present-day France and Canada, a number of evening lec- 
tures, open to students, guests, and friends of the School, have been 
arranged. 
M. Guy Boutizon, Directeur adjoint des éditions a la libratrie 


Beauchemin, professeur de littérature francaise 2  Unwersité de 
Montréal, will bring our knowledge of French Canadian Literature 


up to date in his lecture: 
Le Roman canadien-frangais contemporain 
M. André Matavoy, Licencié és Lettres, Diplémé de Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques (Paris), directeur d’agence de voyage, has chosen 
for his topic: 
Les grandes cathédrales gothiques de France 
M. Guy Viau, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts at McGill 
University, Art Critic, and Art Commentator on the TV Network of 
the C.B.C., will give two lectures on the most representative 


modern French and Canadian painters. His talks will be illus- 
trated with coloured slides and their subjects will be: 


1. L’ Ecole jrangaise moderne de peinture 


2. Coup d’ ceil sur la peinture canadienne 


7. Music and Drama from Television 

Artistic life in Montreal is improving in quality at an amazing 
rate, and is making the Canadian Metropolis a cultural centre which 
compares most favourably with any French city in Europe—except 
Paris itself, In any case, Montreal is the headquarters of French 
culture on this continent. 
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One aspect of this artistic life, the French TV network of Radio- 
Canada, offers a great variety of productions of the highest quality. 
We thought our students would very much enjoy watching a selection 
of Télé-Théatre, a most-appreciated weelly feature. 


At our request, the French Television Network of Radio-Canada 
has granted us special permission to present kinescopes (16mm talkies) 
of the best theatrical performances given over TV during the 1956-1957 
season in Montreal. 


These shows, to be presented in the French House during the 
session, will be strictly private and open only to French Summer School 
Staff and students. 


It is too early to give a definite programme at the time this 
announcement goes to press. However, to give an idea of the quality 
of the plays to be presented, here are some of the 7élé-Thédtres shown 
during previous sessions: 


—Les Fourberies de Scapin, by Molire. 

—La Double inconstance, by Marivax. 

—Le Mariage de Figaro, by Beaumarchais. 

—Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, by Lebiche and E. Martin. 
—TI’ Heure espagnole, by Maurice Revel. 


8. Tour of Montreal 


At the beginning of the session, one afternoon will be devoted to 
a brief bus tour of Montreal. The programme will include a visit to 
the University of Montreal, the St. Lawrence rapids, the Lachine 
canal, and various other sight-seeing points. Several famous shrines 
and the port of Montreal will also be visited and refreshments will be 
served (these are included in the $1.00 cost of the trip). 


9. Excursion to Quebec City 

As the majority of the students wll be paying their first visit 
to the Province of Quebec, it is expected that most of them will not 
want to leave it without first seeing the ancient fortress-city of 
Quebec and touring the delightful country which has been—and still 
remains—the spiritual, cultural, and national centre of French-Canada. 


To help them derive the maximum benefit and enjoyment from the 
School—and to provide some much-needed relaxation after three weeks 
of courses—an excursion to Quebec will be organized in the middle of 
the session. 


The journey to and from Quebec vill be made by. rail (special 
coach). Overnight accommodation in Quebec City will be provided. 
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Students will have a chance to discover for themselves the charm 
of the city on Saturday evening. On the Sunday morning, the group 
will take buses for conducted visits of the Plains of Abraham, the 
Citadel, and the Houses of Parliament. A short run will take them 
to the Montmorency Falls and the famed shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré, where lunch will be served at the Pilgrim’s Guest House. 
The afternoon programme will include a visit to Lac Beauport and the 
Provincial Zoological Gardens at Charlesbourg where can be seen, in pic- 
turesque surroundings, many specimens of the wild fauna of Northern 
Canada. The return trip to Montreal will take place onSunday evening. 


This will be the major School-sponsored excursion, and as it 
requires considerable preparation, students are urged to make their 
reservation on Registration Day. 


The cost of the Quebec excursion, covering transportation, 
accommodation, fees, and meals, has been kept down to $19.00. 


THE THREE SECTIONS 


The individual courses consist of three class sessions per week in the 
form of lectures and of small groups for language practice. They are 
arranged in three grades of increasing difficulty, designated respectively as: 


Section A (Elementary) 
Section B (Intermediate) 
Section C (Advanced) 


Courses in Section C are counted, in certain circumstances, toward 
the M.A. degree in French at McGill University (see page 4033). 


For M.A. students special research colloquia may be arranged. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


General: For the courses of each Section there are certain admission 
requirements which are described below in terms of college standing, but 
the School accepts any equivalent preparation through travel or residence 
in France or through private study. NO BEGINNERS ARE ADMITTED, since 
a working, even if limited, knowledge of the language is required for 
admission to Section A. On the day of registration each student is inter- 
viewed by members of the teaching staff who recommend the section and 
the courses for which he is best prepared. 


Section A (Elementary): 


Candidates are normally required to have completed two years 
of high school French, or one year of College French, or the equivalent. 
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Section B (Intermediate): 


Candidates are normally required to have second or third year 
college standing. They must have a fair knowledge of French grammar, 
a working vocabulary of 1200 to 1500 words, and some degree of 
facility in the spoken language. 

Section C (Advanced): 


Candidates are normally required to have fourth year college 
standing. They must have the ability to speak French fluently and 
have a general knowledge of French literature. 


AGE AND HEALTH REQUIREMENTS 


The School cannot accept students who are still under 16 years of age 
on the day of Registration (27th June). 


Students suffering from a physical disability should write confidentially 
to the Director and inform him in advance of their condition. He will 
advise them whether or not their registration can be accepted. 


Students under medical treatment cannot be accepted if the latter 
entails nursing attention or a special diet which the School cannot provide. 


OPENING DATE 


The School will open on Thursday, June 27, and close on Friday, 
August 9. 


Students in residence at the French House will be permitted to spend 
the night of June 26-27 in the residence provided that they give due notice 
to the School Secretary and arrive between 5 P.M. and 10 P.M. on June 26. 


No meals will be served before breakfast on June 27. 


REGISTRATION 
Registration will take place in the Arts Building, on Thursday, June 27. 
Students will register according to the following schedule: 


Students in residence at Douglas Hall: 


(a) Section A students will register on the morning of Thursday, 
June 27 from 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 


(6) Section B and Section C students will register on the afternoon of 
Thursday, June 27 from 2:30 P.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
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Non-resident Students: 


All non-resident students. will register on the morning of June 27 
from 9:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M, 


Lectures will begin at 9 A.M. on Friday, June 28. The Opening 
Ceremony will take place in the evening of Thursday, June 27, in the 
common-room of Douglas Hall (French House). 


Special arrangements will be made for teachers who are unable to 
leave their duties in time to reach Montreal for registration on the first 
day, provided that they give due notice of the delay in their arrival. 


FEES 

Tuition fee for full-time students... 0.0.0... ..00 bees eee cence sees $135 

Residence (room and board) 45 ce 0:06 < cs cisieie sec cneenewins on ease es 160 

Fee for a three-hour course taken as a partial course.............- 30 

Deposit fee required on application and afterwards deducted from 
tatalifees nsmealleack mons cs ance a waltpam Seete si mreiiard Lanereten eee. 25 

Quebec excursion and Montreal Tour (optional)............0.54.. 20 


FEES FOR M.A. STUDENTS (see page 4036) 

FEES ARE PAYABLE IN CANADIAN FUNDS. As the Announce- 
ment goes to press, the rate of exchange is approximately 96 Canadian 
cents to one U.S. dollar (or $1 Canadian =$1.04 U.S.) 

Students should pay all fees in cash or by cheque drawn on a 
Canadian Bank at the time of registration. 


After registration has taken place, no fees will be refunded to any 
student who: 


(a) leaves the School without permission of the Director or Assistant 
Director; 


(6) is dismissed from the School by the Dean. 


Should a student’s presence be required at home during the session 
(in case of illness or domestic affliction), he must first obtain permission to 
leave from the Director or the Assistant Director. A refund of fees will 
later be arranged according to the circumstances of each individual case. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
All correspondence concerning the French Summer School should 
be addressed to: 
The Secretary, French Summer School, 
Arts Building, 
McGill University, 
Montreal 2, Canada. 
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APPLICATIONS, ACCOMPANIED BY A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION AND 
A DEPOSIT FEE OF $25.00 in CANADIAN FUNDS, SHOULD BE RECEIVED 
BEFORE JUNE 15. The deposit fee will subsequently be deducted from the 
candidate’s fee. It may be withdrawn on or before that date. In case of 
cancellation after June 15, it will be held until the following session, after 
which it will be forfeited. 


Students intending to stay in the French House should apply as 
early as possible. 


VETERANS 


The School has been approved as one of the recognized institutions 
where U.S.A. and Canadian Veterans may continue their studies. The 
School tuition fees will therefore be paid by the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs provided that: 


(2) U.S. students obtain a Certificate of Eligibility from their local 
Veterans’ Administration Agency. 


(6) Canadian students obtain a Certificate of Eligibility from their 
local D.V.A. representative. 


The Certificate of Eligibility should be delivered to the Cashier at the 
time of registration. Failing this, the fees must be paid in full, subject to 
refund when the Certificate is received. 


Veterans in residence will be required to pay the $25.00 deposit fee, 
which will be deducted from the residence charge as the latter will NOT 
be paid for by D.V.A. 


STATUS OF STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL 


(1) FULL-TIME sTuDENTS: those paying the full tuition fee and taking 
the number of courses necessary to qualify for the Certificate. 


(2) ParTIaxs: those registering for fewer than five courses. 


M.A. STUDENTS are considered as full-time throughout the four sessions 
leading to the degree, since they pay the full tuition fee. 


A partial student may not hold a scholarship. 


Full-time students receive priority in room reservation. Partials may 
be accommodated in the French House only after the registration of regular 
students has been completed and if space permits. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


Eight scholarships will be offered for the 1957 session of the French 
Summer School. 
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1. Seven scholarships—granted by McGill University and the French 
Government—the value of which usually varies from $75 to $135 
will be offered to students of colleges and universities in Canada 
and the United States; 

1. A $150 scholarship, offered by the Secretariat of the Province of 
Quebec, will be specially reserved for an English-speaking 
Canadian who teaches French in a Canadian high school, college, 
or university. 


These scholarships are open only to those students who: 
(a) are qualified to enter the intermediate or the advanced section; 
(b) undertake to reside at the French House during the session; 


(c) take the courses and final examinations necessary for the French 
Summer School Certificate. 


Applications for scholarships should reach the School Secretary on or 
before May 30. Each application should be supported by 


(a) an official transcript of grades sent by the Registrar of the insti- 
tution attended by the applicant; 


(b) TWO confidential letters of recommendation sent direct to the 
Director of the School (Arts Building, McGill University). 


Successful applicants will be notified before June 10. 


At the School Closing Exercises, a number of book and other prizes 
will be awarded to students obtaining the highest grades in the final 
examinations. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


A final examination is held in each course at the end of the session. 
Students are strongly recommended to take the final examinations, which 
are open to partial as well as to full-time students. 


Students who fail to write examinations receive no marks, and their work 
and progress at the School cannot be assessed formally. 


No substitute examinations can be arranged in any circumstances 
whatever. 


THE FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


The curriculum leading to the FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE in any of the three Sections is a definite programme of 
study which always includes practical work with the language. It aims 
at building an organized knowledge of the major aspects of the subjects. 
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At the same time it is sufficiently flexible to be adapted to the previous 
training, aptitudes, and interests of individual students. For this reason 
members of the Staff advise each student at Registration. Their guidance 
is also available to those who do not wish to try for the Certificate. 


The Certificate is a document bearing the signatures of the Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Science, the Registrar of the University, and the 
Director of the School. It is a record of the courses taken and the grades 
obtained in the final examinations. 


In order to qualify for the Certificate: 


Students in Section A must fake and pass 6 examinations (5 if 
they have taken Course 1). 


Students in Section B must take and pass 5 examinations. 
Students in Section C must take and pass 5 examinations. 


A First Class Certificate is awarded for results averaging not less 


than 80%. 


A Second Class Certificate is awarded for results averaging between 


79% and 65%. 


A Third Class Certificate is awarded for results averaging between 
64% and 50%. 


STATEMENTS OF EXAMINATION RESULTS 


Students failing to qualify for a Certificate (either because they took 
less than the prescribed number of examinations, or because they failed 
in one or more examination) receive a STATEMENT OF EXAMINA- 
TION RESULTS. This is a document signed by the Director of the 
School which lists the examinations passed by a student. Failures are 
not listed. 


ACADEMIC CREDITS 


Credits may be transferred from the French Summer School to other 
institutions, usually on the basis of one semester hour for each course 
taken. 


Application for transfer of credits should be addressed to the Reg- 
istrar of the University, who will forward an official transcript of French 
Summer School grades on payment of a fee of $1.00. Students who intend 
to apply such credits towards a degree are recommended to obtain the 
consent of their own institution to the transfer of French Summer School 
credits before joining the School. 
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ACADEMIC CREDIT FOR McGILL STUDENTS 


McGill students may, in certain circumstances, and by taking a 
prescribed set of French Summer School courses, obtain credit for a First 
or a Second year French course taken during the regular session in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. 

McGill students wishing to avail themselves of this opportunity must, 
before completing registration, first obtain permission from the Dean of 
the Faculty. 


THE FRENCH HOUSE 


The residence used as a French House during the 1957 session of the 
School will be Douglas Hall (postal address—3851 University St.). 


Douglas Hall is a handsome stone residence of modern design, con- 
sisting of eight adjoining “houses” opening on a tree-shaded lawn, in the 
style of an English country house. It is pleasantly cool in the summer 
and adjoins playing fields and a large public park. It contains among 
other amenities a stately Tudor dining-hall, a spacious common-room, a 
library, and games rooms. 

Men and women students will be accommodated in different “houses”. 
They will have single study-bedrooms. The latter are grouped in suites 
of three or five, each suite having its own sitting-room. 

There are a few double rooms. These will be allotted last unless 
specially requested, and no reduction of residence fee will be made to their 
occupants. 

All rooms are completely furnished. Linen, towels, and blankets are 
provided. 

Meals (breakfast, luncheon, and dinner) are served on the cafeteria 
system every day, including Sunday, and are under the supervision of 
a qualified dietitian. 

All members of the staff are in residence and associate freely with 
students at meals, in the Common Rooms, and in extra-curricular 
activities. This constant, helpful, and friendly relationship between 
students and staff is one of the most valued features of the School and 
the benefits derived by the students from such informal education cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Students in residence in the French House will have the benefit of 
the University Health Service for counselling and guidance. For emer- 
gencies recourse can be had to the Royal Victoria Hospital clinic which 
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adjoins Douglas Hall. Referral to a private physician for other treatment 
will be arranged but the School cannot assume any responsibility for 
medical treatment. 

In case of illness, the student concerned will be required to pay his 
medical and hospital fees. 


CARS 


Sufficient parking space will be available on the terrace fronting on 
Douglas Hall, and resident students will be supplied with parking permits 
as necessary. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR STUDY AND RECREATION 

Regular lecture classes are held in the Arts Building, in the centre of 
the University campus. 

The mornings are devoted to lectures from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Students 


are required to attend all the lectures for which they have registered. 


The afternoons are free for private study and recreation. However, 
students should attend: 


The French Song Groups, directed by Mr. Gabriel Charpentier, which 
will meet every week day in the Common Room at 2 P.M. 


Monday and Wednesday meetings will be exclusively for 
Section A students. 


Tuesday and Thursday meetings will be for Section B and 
Section C students only. 


Some afternoons will be set apart for conducted visits through the 
French district of Montreal, the French-Canadian Université de Montréal, 
and points of interest in and out of the city. 


During the evenings there will be: 


Eacu weer: A special lecture 
A concert of recorded French music 
A showing of French movies 


Durinc THE session: A students’ concert 
A treasure-hunt 
Two or three evenings of French dramatics 


In the reading room, students find daily and weekly newspapers from 
French-speaking countries. 


A TV set in the common room enables them to watch the excellent 
Programmes from the French Television Network in Montreal. 


The “Festival de Montréal” begins during the session. Every summer 
French plays are performed by the best professional Montreal troupes. 
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In addition, the City of Montreal offers a number of popular attrac- 
tions, such as the weekly open-air “Concerts Symphoniques” given in the 
evening on Mount Royal and scores of French restaurants and motion- 


picture theatres. 


For those with a taste for athletics, the University tennis courts and 
swimming-pool are available on payment of asmall fee. (Note: Whites 
are required for tennis and no woollen bathing-suits are allowed in the pool.) 
The Laurentian Mountains, one of Canada’s noted summer play-grounds, 
are within easy reach by car or train for students who would like to spend 
short week-ends there. 


Those who wish to attend religious services with a French congrega- 
tion will find both Protestant and Roman Catholic churches within easy 
walking distance of Douglas Hall. 


USE OF FRENCH 


Since the French Summer School aims at creating and preserving the 
spirit and the atmosphere of a French University best suited to needs of 
originally English-speaking students, it is natural that French should be 
the language spoken, to the exclusion of all others. 


THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF FRENCH AT ALL TIMES, IN AND 
OUT OF CLASS, AND ESPECIALLY IN THE FRENCH HOUSE, 
IS THEREFORE ABSOLUTELY COMPULSORY. 


On registering, students will sign a form pledging them to the 
NO ENGLISH RULE for the duration of the session. This rule will come 
into force immediately after the conclusion of the Opening Ceremony, on 
27 June. The rule means that students are in honour bound to speak 
French when conversing among themselves as well as when talking to the 
staff. It should not even be necessary to depart from the rule when visiting 
or shopping in the city of Montreal where French is universally spoken. 


The rule may be relaxed in special cases only (illness, visits from and 
to relatives, or when matters of special importance must be attended to 
urgently). 


The co-operation of all students is expected in maintaining the 
NO ENGLISH RULE. Those who may be doubtful about their ability 
to keep it strictly should remember that the effort required of them will be 
less and less as the session progresses. They should bring with them such 
helps as vocabularies, conversation books, and pocket dictionaries, which 
will be very useful for the first few days. However, they will soon find 
that they can dispense with them. As their command of spoken French 
improves rapidly, they will experience a feeling of achievement, and the 
greater their enthusiastic adherence to the rule, the better and quicker 
their progress. 
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Telephone calls involving the use of English are forbidden in the 
residence, nor can friends unable to speak French be entertained in the 
French House. 


Students should, in their own interest, refrain from reading English 
newspapers (seven French newspapers are published in Montreal and 
French newspapers are received by air-mail from France every day), and 
listening to radio broadcasts in English (there are five French-speaking 
tadio stations and one French-speaking TV station in Montreal). 


Any student who persists in breaking the NO ENGLISH RULE 
will be brought before the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science, who 
may dismiss him from the School. 


REDUCED RAILWAY FARES 


Arrangements have been made whereby students may obtain reduced 
fares from all points in Canada. Students wishing to avail themselves 
of this reduction should buy a single ticket and obtain at the same time a 
“Standard Certificate’. This certificate must then be signed by the 
Director of the School. On presenting it at the railway ticket office, 
students may obtain a return coupon at the reduced fare (one-third of 
the cost of a one-way ticket). 


US. students from the Great Lakes area will find it advantageous to 
break their journey at the Canadian border so that they may avail them- 


selves of the reduced fare for the remainder of their passage to and from 
Montreal. 


BAGGAGE 


The following is an extract from a memorandum (Series D, No. 12, 
Supplement No. 1, 15th January, 1936) of the Department of National 
Revenue, Customs Division: 


“Radios, phonographs, musical instruments and other effects 
for personal and sporting use, not ordinarily entitled to entry free 
of duty as travellers’ baggage, may be admitted without payment 
of duty and without deposit provided they are reported to the 
Customs Office and provided that these articles are imported for 
the use of the students themselves and will be exported under 
Customs supervision immediately after the closing of the School.” 


IMMIGRATION REQUIREMENTS 


Students who are not residents of Canada should bring with them 
for presentation to Canadian Immigration officers the letter informing 
them that they have been admitted to the School for the 1957 session. 
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United States citizens should carry some documents of identification 
such as old passports, birth or baptismal certificates, tax bills, and similar 
papers in order to facilitate their return to their country. 


Students who are citizens of the United States by naturalization 
should carry their naturalization certificates, and those who have not 
acquired such status should present evidence that they are legally in the 
United States and that they will be allowed to re-enter that country after 
their temporary stay in Canada. 


BANKING ARRANGEMENTS 

It is recommended to out-of-town students that they bring letters of 
credit or use traveller’s cheques, rather than draw ordinary cheques on 
their home banks. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
SECTION A 


Students wishing to qualify for the Certificate must take not less 
than six courses. Course l, being a six hour course, will be counted as 
equivalent to two normal courses. Students taking Course 1 need include 
in their curriculum 4 other courses only. 


1. LIVING FRENCH : A NEW ORAL-AURAL APPROACH TO 
SPOKEN FRENCH 


This basic course aims at: 


(a) developing the student’s familiarity with the sounds of the 
French spoken in everyday life by well-educated French people; 


(6) building up a comprehensive, organized knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary which recurs most frequently in polite conversation; 


(c) increasing the student’s general fluency in speaking French by 
individual and group practice under experienced specialists. 


All Section A students who, at the time of registration, experience 
difficulty in understanding French when spoken slowly are recommended 
to take this course. The size of the classes will be strictly limited and 
students will be grouped according to their proficiency. 


Recorded material for this course will be available at the Practice 


Laboratory. 


Mon., Tues., Wed., Mile La Motue 

Thurs., Fri., Sat. at 9. M. Rasotin 
Mille RevERCHON 

M. RoMER 
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2. FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 
This course, which will consist of oral and written work, will include: 


(a) a revision of the rules of French grammar which the average 
student generally finds somewhat difficult to master (e.g. use of 
tenses, especially infinitive and subjunctive, relative pronouns, 
past participles, etc.); 


(6) written translation work from English into French for the purpose 
of general grammar review. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 10. Mile Ferautt 
M. Jackson 
Mlle La Motue 


3. EVERYDAY WORDS AND PHRASES 


A systematic study of vocabulary selected for its practical value. 
Special emphasis will be laid on the fitting of new phrases into the pattern 
of conversation. 


Mimeographed material will be supplied and phonograph records Sor 
this course will be available at the Practice Laboratory. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 10. Mile CuampiGNEeuL 
Mme FEArN 
M. Rasotin 


4. THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH SPEECH HABITS 


This course is designed to develop the student’s familiarity with 
French speech habits. Its aims are: 


(1) To emphasize the wide differences between spoken and written 
French and, by intensive drill, to accustom the student’s ear to 
French sounds and rhythms, as well as to help him recognize 
words within the context of the spoken sentence—in other words 
to hear French; 


(2) to improve the student’s French pronunciation by individual and 
group practice of vowels, consonants, rhythms, and intonation. 
Exercises will include the learning and repetition of carefully 
graded passages of conversational and literary French. 


Phonograph records Jor this course will be available at the Practice 
Laborator 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 11. Mme Dariosecg 
Mile Ferautt 
M. Jackson 
M. PEnor 
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5. MODERN FRENCH PROSE 


The purpose of this course is to improve a student’s ability to read 
quickly, yet accurately, modern French prose of quality. The course 
is recommended to students who will require later on a good reading 


knowledge of French. 
Mon., Wed., Fri. at 11. Mille CHAMPIGNEUL 


M. Jackson 
M. RAFFESTIN 


6. LANDMARKS IN 19TH CENTURY FRENCH LITERATURE 


This course is specially designed for college students. It will be 
given in lecture form and will require a somewhat higher standard of 
aural comprehension than the courses listed above. It will not be a general 
survey course, but will be a vivid presentation of the outstanding literary 


figures of the period. 
Mimeographed material will be supplied for this course. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 12. Mme DariosEcQ 


FRENCH SONGS 
Songs will be studied to find out what they mean, how they came 
into being, and what associations they have acquired. The evolution*of a 
given song will be traced from its medieval beginnings to its present vogue 
in the “caves” near Saint-Germain-des-Prés. We shall emphasize the 
transformations of language that appear in songs. The students will be 
both audience and artists as they will take part in the singing of the songs 
studied in the course. 
Mon., Wed., Fri. at 12.15. M. CHARPENTIER 

(Douglas Hall Common Room) 
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SECTION B 


Students wishing to qualify for the Certificate must take not less than 
five courses and include in their curriculum three courses in Language (one 
of which must be Course 10 or Course 11 or Course 12) and two courses 
in Literature and Civilization. In certain circumstances, this proportion 
may be altered with the Director’s permission. 


Lancuace Courses 


Courses will be given at different hours to allow a greater number of 
students to fit them into their individual time-tables. 


10. COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION 


The purpose of this course is to review grammar whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurs and to develop accuracy in the use of vocabulary and correct- 
ness in syntax by means of graded exercises, short compositions, and 
translations into French. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 9. M. Jackson 
at 10. Mile La Motue 
at 11. M. Rasorin 


ll. FREE COMPOSITION 


The aim of this course is to develop fluency in written French by 
practising the forms of writing which students are most likely to need: 
letters, summaries, reports, essays, etc. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 9. M. Penor 
at 10. M. RAFFESTIN 


12. ORAL PRACTICE IN SELF-EXPRESSION 


This course will consist of prepared discussions on assigned subjects 
with special emphasis on correct sentence building and on accuracy in the 
use of an idiomatic vocabulary. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 9. Mile Ferautr 
at 10. Mile Marmin 
at 11. M. RAFFESTIN 


IS. FRENCH PHONETICS 


An elementary but attractive study of French sounds and of their 
rendering in the symbols of the International Phonetic Alphabet. The 
course will include periods of intensive practice in the afternoons when 
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correction of individual speech defects will be given special attention. 
Students will have at their disposal up-to-date phonetic equipment and 


recording machines of various types. 


Mimeographed material will be supplied and phonograph records for 
this course will be available at the Practice Laboratory. 
Mon., Wed., Fri. at 9. Mme DariosEecQ 
at 10. Mile FERAULT 
at 1l. M,. PENOT 


14. DICTION 

This popular course aims at a better appreciation of the aesthetic 
qualities of French used orally in prose and in verse. It will feature a 
number of special exercises designed to correct defects in pronunciation 


and intonation. 


Mimeographed material will be supplied and phonograph records for 
this course will be available at the Practice Laboratory. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 10. Mme FEARN 
at 11. Mile MarmMin 


15. EXPLICATION DE TEXTES 
This course is an introduction to th 
the detailed study of literature. The method will be demonstrated and 
practised on selected passages of high literary and artistic quality. As 
the course bridges the gap between language and literature courses, College 
students majoring in French will find it both helpful and stimulating. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 9. Mme FuRNESS 
at 10. 


e analytic French approach to 


LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION CoursEs 


20. LA FONTAINE 

Everyone has had the opportunity of reading some of the best-known 
fables and now feels that they have been but the “preview” to a wonderful 
production: “la comédie aux cent actes divers” written by one of our most 
subtle observers of life. By thorough explanation of many outstanding 
fables, you will be invited to a full appreciation of the depth and artistry 
of the Fables as well as to a better acquaintance with La Fontaine, the 
man and the artist. 

Book—La Fontaine: Fables (Collection du Flambeau, Hachette) 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 11. Mille CHAMPIGNEUL 


COURSES—SECTION B 4029 


21. THE FRENCH COMEDY AS ILLUSTRATED BY MOLIERE, 
BEAUMARCHAIS, AND MUSSET 


Six of the most famous comedies of the French Literature will be 
studied in this course. Two selections from each of the 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries have been chosen to illustrate not only the varied mental climate 
of each period but the continuity of the comic vein in French Literature: 


On the programme: 
Molitre: LZ’ dyare, Le Misanthrope 
Beaumarchais: Le Barbier de Séville, le Mariage de Figaro 
Musset: I! ne faut jurer de rien, On ne badine pas avec l'amour 


In addition to the 6 plays selected for intensive study, readings of 
other works will be assigned. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 10. Mme Furness 


22. THE REALIST AND NATURALIST NOVEL (1850-1895) 


The aim of this course is to make the student familiar with the 
leaders of the Realist and Naturalist schools, who have played a major 
part in making the novel the all-embracing literary genre which it is 
to-day. 


Readings will include extracts from the works of G. Flaubert, E. 
and J. de Goncourt, G. de Maupassant, E. Zola and his Group. 


Mon., Wed., Fri., at 9. Mme DariosecQ 


23. FIVE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVELS 


In this course, one novel from each of five outstanding contemporary 
writers will be studied. The authors selected cover a wide range of opinion 
on social, political, moral, and aesthetic problems. 


The following novels will be read: 


Alain-Fournier: Le Grand Meaulnes 
André Gide: Les Faux-Monnayeurs 
André Malraux: La Condition humaine 
Albert Camus: LZ’ Hiranger 


Vercors: Les dnimaux dénaturés 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 10 Mlle Marmin 
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24. FRENCH MUSIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE 
RENAISSANCE 
This story begins with the Gregorian chant in the abbeys and cathe- 
drals. Then come Pérotin le Grand, Guillaume de Machault, Guillaume 
Dufay, Jean Okeghem, Josquin des Prés, Roland de Lassus, Claude Lejeune, 
with all their discoveries in vocal and instrumental music. 


This course will study both the actual works and their influence on 
the music of other countries and of our time. 


The course will be illustrated with recorded material. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 12:15. M. CHARPENTIER 
(Douglas Hall Common Room) 


SECTION C 


Students wishing to qualify for the Certificate must take not less than 
Jive courses. 


M.A. students must take certain courses listed on page 4036. 


LANGUAGE CouRSES 


30. FRENCH STYLISTICS 


While stylistics is a relatively new province of the vast field of lin- 
guistics, experience has shown that students of graduate calibre desirous 
of writing French with better than textbook accuracy derive great benefit 
from a serious study of it. 


The complexity of the subject would however make a survey of it 
comparatively useless. Details must be gone into and, for that reason, the 
substance of the course has been evenly divided between 30(a) and 30(b), 
both of them full courses which will be offered in alternate years. 


30(a) which deals with homonymy, synonymy, comparisons, images, 
the uses of various figures of speech, and the syntax of informal French, 
will be given in 1957. 

30(b)—to be given in 1958—will offer a review of the “levels of speech” 
and through a close study of selected modern prose passages, analyse 
the means devised by creative writers to clothe their ideas and feelings 
in a truly artistic and literary garb. 


This is a compulsory course for M.A. students, and those who have 
not taken Course 30 in a previous year will be required to take both 30(a) 
and 30(6) over two separate years. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 11. Mme FEARN 


COURSES—SECTION C 4031 


31. ADVANCED. COMPOSITION 


An intensive seminar in translation from English into French. The 
passages translated will be taken from modern English and American 
writers. Written work will be assigned for each class and will be individ- 
ually corrected. The size of the class will be limited to a small group. 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 10. Mille RevERcHON 


32. ADVANCED PHONETICS 


This course is open to students who have passed course 13 or its 
equivalent. 


Review of the formation of French sounds and the laws governing 
their occurrence. Dynamics of speech (vocal harmony, assimilation, 
thythms, and patterns of intonation). 


This course will include the study of texts ranging from everyday 
familiar French to academic discourse and poetry, in order to bring out 
the phonetic features of the different levels of speech. 


The course is recommended to teachers of French. 


Phonograph records for this course will be available at the Practice 
Laboratory. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 9. M. Ricautt 


33. PUBLIC SPEAKING 


This course attempts the final step to functional proficiency in oral 
French. It is designed to give students confidence in their ability to mix 
with French-speaking people in every walk of life. They will practise 
expressing their own views to individuals and groups by means of debates 
and panel-discussions covering a wide variety of situations. : 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 12. Mile CHAMPIGNEUL 


Courses In LITERATURE AND CULTURE 


40. LA POESIE FRANCAISE AU XVIe SIECLE 


Ce cours étudiera l’évolution de la poésie frangaise au XVIe siécle, 
du poéte de cour Clément Marot au poéte visionnaire et mystique Agrippa 
d’Aubigné. Une attention particuliére sera apportée a I’étude de Ronsard, 
de du Bellay et de leurs compagnons de la Pléiade. 
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Anthologie des poétes frangais, X Ve et XVIe siécles (Larousse) 
Marot: Pages choisies (Classiques Hatier) 

Ronsard: Poésies choisies (Classiques Larousse) 

du Bellay: Oeuvres choisies (Classiques Larousse) 

d’Aubigné: Les Tragiques (Classiques Larousse) 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 12 Mlle Marmin 


Livres: 


41. LA COMEDIE AU XVIIIe SIECLE 


Au XVIle siécle, Moligre avait porté la comédie classique 4 son point 
de perfection. I] eut au siécle suivant quelques continuateurs; mais trés t6t 
ses successeurs durent se livrer 4 des créations originales pour renouveler 
le genre comique et satisfaire aux gotits de l’époque. Ainsi naquirent la 
comédie d’analyse de Marivaux, le drame bourgeois de Sedaine et la comédie 
sociale et satirique de Beaumarchais qui feront Yobjet de ce cours. 


Livres: Lesage: Turcaret (Classiques Larousse) 
Regnard: Le Légataire universel (Classiques Larousse) 
Marivaux: Théétre (Classiques Garnier) 
Sedaine: Le Philosophe sans le savoir (Classiques Larousse) 
Beaumarchais: Dhéatre (Collection du Flambeau, Hachette) 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 9. Mme Furness 


42. LES POETES ROMANTIQUES 


Au début du XI Xe siécle, aprés un Age de pensée et de raison abstraites, 
de grands pottes apportérent au public fatigué des excés de la Révolution 
une poésie lyrique ot dominérent le sentiment et Yimagination. IIs expri- 
mérent longuement leurs enthousiasmes et leurs sentiments personnels. 
Rompant avec les régles strictes de la tradition classique, ils réclamérent 
une plus grande liberté dans le choix des sujets et des moyens d’expression. 


Nous nous proposons d’étudier les plus grands et les plus représentatifs 
d’entre eux: Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny et Musset. 
Livres: Poésies de Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny, Musset, publiées dans la 


Collection du Flambeau, Hachette. 
Mon., Wed., Fri. at 10. Mile REVERCHON 


43. MARCEL PROUST 


Apercu général du cours: Dessin général de l’oeuvre de Marcel Proust. 
Le rdle de l’inconscient; la mémoire inconsciente. Proust peintre de la 
société. Le comique de Proust. Proust peintre de "homme, dans la tradi- 
tion des moralistes classiques. La psychologie en profondeur, la psychologie 
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dans le temps. Proust observateur du langage. Proust peintre de l’amour. 
La “vraie vie’; le rdle de l’art; les grands créateurs: Bergotte, Vinteuil, 
Elstir. Le sens de l’oeuvre proustienne. 


Au programme: 4 la Recherche du Temps Perdu (N.RF. Gallimard) 
Mon., Wed., Fri. at 11. Mme Frarn 


44. LA VIE POLITIQUE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAINE 


Ce cours présentera les éléments qui composent la vie politique de la 
France actuelle et étudiera en particulier les points suivants: Les Institu- 
tions constitutionnelles de la France. Les rapports du gouvernement et 
du parlement. Les partis politiques; leurs origines, leur évolution, leur 
doctrine; les notions de “droite” et de “gauche” en France. Les élections. 
La vie syndicale. L’opinion publique francaise; la presse 
problémes de politique intérieure de la France en 195 
posent-ils? les différentes solutions possibles. 


. Les grands 
7; comment se 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 12. M. RAFFESTIN 


SPECIALIZED COURSES 


50. FRENCH IN DIPLOMACY AND PROTOCOL TO-DAY 


This is a specialized course, open to students who are qualified to 
enter the Intermediate or Advanced Section, and who are interested in 
diplomatic or international careers. 


In order to improve their knowledge of French, students are advised 
to take this course in conjunction with at least one other course from 
among the following: 


in Section B, (10) Composition and Translation or (11) Free Composi- 
tion; 
in Section C, (30) Stylistics or (31) Advanced Composition. 


Students may include this course in the five-course programme 
required to qualify for the French Summer School Certificate. 


In any case, students who take and pass the final examination in 
FRENCH DIPLOMACY AND PROTOCOL TO-DAY will receive a statement. 


The course will deal with the following: categories of diplomatic 
correspondence and communications: official, semi-official, and personal; 
form, style, and substance; technical terms and diplomatic usage; forms 
of address, rank, and official precedence; negotiations and forms of agree- 
ments; comparative analysis of diplomatic documents, etc. 
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The course will be illustrated with practical and historical examples, 
and will include oral exercices and written assignments. The basic material 
and documentation have been especially obtained from the Foreign Affairs 
Departments of Belgium, Canada, France, and Switzerland. 


Students intending to take this course are advised to re ister in advance 
J G » 
as the size of the class is limited to a maximum of 20. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 10. M. RoMER 


51. METHODS OF TEACHING SPOKEN FRENCH 


This course will analyze and discuss the current methods of modern 
language teaching on all levels. Emphasis will be laid on the practical 
approach to teaching spoken French, and the use of audio-visual aids. 
The following points will be stressed: 

Spoken French vs. written French. Why should spoken French be 
taught first? French speech habits. The basic words used in spoken French: 
“le francais élémentaire”. What becomes of grammatical rules when 
applied to spoken French. The structure of spoken French. 

Objectives of the language laboratory, for the student and for the 
teacher. The planning of a language laboratory. The various types of 
sound equipment used in the language laboratory; how to choose them; 
how to use them. The audio-visual aids now available (Records, tapes, 
slides, films). The study and critical evaluation of the aural-oral methods 
for teaching French. How to integrate language laboratory work into a 
literature course. 

The course is open to students qualified to enter the Intermediate or 
Advanced Section. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. at 10. M. RiGAvuLt 


READINGS IN ADVANCE 


Students are strongly advised to do the reading for the literature 
courses they plan to attend before the School opens: This will give them 
more time for detailed study during the session, and enable them to keep up 


with their daily assignments. 


TEXTBOOKS 


All the textbooks required for individual courses will be found at the 
McGill University Book Store, 3480 University Street. 


Books for readings will be available at the University Library but 
students will be well advised to purchase at least some of them either before 
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they come to the School or at book shops in Montreal where, by special 
arrangement, stocks of these books will be kept during the session. 


Lists of textbooks will be ready by the end of April, and the School 
Secretary will mail them on request to students accepted at the School. 


All students should bring with them the grammars and dictionaries 
with which they are familiar. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE 
MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


1. All work carried on towards an M.A. degree in the French Summer 
School is under the control and supervision of the Department of 
French in the Faculty of Graduate Studies of the University. 


2, REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


(a) The student must hold the degree of B.A. from McGill University, 
or from another institution of recognized standing, with at least 
second class Honours in French, or the equivalent of second class 
Honours in French as granted by McGill University—which 
must include the ability to speak French with some fluency and 
a sound knowledge of French literature from 1600 to 1950. 


(6) A student, qualified as in 2(a), must complete four sessions in 
the Advanced Section of the French Summer School with at 
least second class standing in the final examinations of each 
session 


(c) The student must prepare and present a thesis, written in French, 
which must be in some measure a contribution to knowledge. 
Its preparation is carried out under the direction of the French 
Department. 


3. Students applying for admission to the Advanced Section of the 
Summer School, with the intention of proceeding towards the M.A. 
degree, should, as soon as possible, have a transcript of their academic 
record sent for appraisal to the Director of the School. 


Students whose records are considered to be the equivalent of the 
B.A. degree with at least second class Honours in French as granted 
by McGill University will be notified of their eligibility for future 
admission to the Faculty of Graduate Studies of the University. 
At the end of their second session they will be required to register 
in that Faculty as candidates for the M.A. degree, provided that they 
have completed the course requirements for the first two sessions. 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Students who hold a B.A. degree but whose records are not considered 
to be the equivalent of the McGill B.A. with at least second class 
Honours in French may be allowed to make up the deficiency by taking 


more courses during their third and fourth summer sessions. 


M.A. students will not be required to re-register in the Graduate 
Faculty at the end of the third Summer Session, but will do so at the 
end of the fourth. 


In the case of students of Honours standing, the first summer session 
consists of five courses, the second of four courses, the third of three 
courses, and the fourth of two courses, each course consisting of 
three lectures per week. The decreasing number of courses through 
the four sessions enables the student to devote more time to the 
preparation of his thesis, which must begin in the third session. 
Each student works under the guidance of a director of research who 
is a member of the Summer School Staff. The only listed course which 
may be taken for credit in more than one session is No. 31, Advanced 
Composition (see below). 

Students may be required to take certain courses which are changed 


from year to year, and in any case: 


30—FRENCH STYLISTICS. Students are advised to take 30(a) 
during their first or second session, and 30(b) during their third 


or fourth. 


3I—ADVANCED COMPOSITION. A minimum mark of 65% 
must be obtained in the final examination of this course, irrespec- 
tive of the final average for the set of courses taken during the 
session. The course must be repeated until this requirement has 
been met. As its material is varied each year, it can be taken a 
second summer for credit. If taken more than twice, it must 


then be carried as an extra course. 


5. With the approval of the Graduate Faculty, one of the summer 


sessions, except the first, may be replaced by equivalent work in 
France or at another French Summer School. 


FEES FOR M.A. STUDENTS 


l. School Fees. 


M.A. candidates pay the full sessional fee of $295 (tuition, room, 
and board) or $135 (tuition alone) for each summer session during 
which they take courses. 
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M.A. candidates who have completed the courses required for the 
degree but have not completed the thesis, and are attending colloquia, 
will be charged at the rate for a single regular course. 


2. University Fees. 


The University fee for the M.A. degree is $400. A credit of 
$97.50 is allowed for each session a student spends in Section C of 
the French Summer School. Thus a student who has attended four 
sessions will be required to pay only $10.00 when he registers at the 
office of the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies at the end of 
his fourth session. If the presentation of the thesis is postponed 
beyond the May following this registration, the student will pay an 
additional registration fee of $10.00 at the beginning of the session in 
which the thesis is to be presented. Students who obtain their M.A. 
degree via the French Summer School are excused the “in absentia” fee. 


TIMETABLE 


SECTION A 


SECTION B 


SECTION C 


Monday-Wednesday | 
Friday | 


Tuesday-Thursday 
Saturday 


Monday-Wednesday 
Friday 


Tuesday-Thursday 


Monday-Wednesday 
Saturday 


Friday 


Tuesday-Thursday 
Saturday 


1, Living French 


| 1, Living French 


13(a). Phonetics 


15(a). Explication 
de textes 


22. The Realist and 
Naturalist Novel 
(1850-1895) 


32. Advanced 
Phonetics 


10(a). Composition 
and Translation 


1i(a). Free 
Composition 


12(a). Oral practice 


41, La Comédie au 
XVIIle 
siécle 


2. Functional 
Grammar 


3, Everyday Words 
and Phrases 


13(b). Phonetics 


14(a). Diction 


15(b). Explication 


de textes 


23. Contemporary 
Novels 


10(b). Composition 


42, Les poétes 
and Translation 


romantiques 


11(b). Free 
Composition 


12(b). Oral practice 


21, The French 
Comedy 


31, Advanced 
Composition 


| 


5. Modern French 
Prose 


4, French Speech 
Habits 


13(c). Phonetics 


14(b). Diction 


10(c). Composition 
and Translation 


43. Marcel Proust 


12(c). Oral practice 


20, La Fontaine 


| 30. Stylistics 


7. French Songs 


6. 19th Century 
French 
Literature 


Course 50—French in Diplomacy and Protocol To- 
Course 51—Methods of teaching spoken French will be given on Monday, 


33, Public 
Speaking 


24. French music of 
the Middle 
Ages and the 
Renaissance 44, La vie 


politique 


francaise 


Wednesday and Friday at 10. 


40. La poésie 
au XVIe 
siécle 


day will be given on Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10, 


TOOHOS YAWWAS HONGAUA 


CONVERSATION GROUPS OFTEN PREFER TO MEET ON THE LAWN ; 
(In the background the new University Library) ; 
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Macdonald College 


oFe [52] fe McGill University 


Faculty of Agriculture 
School of Household Science 
1957-1958 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office, McGill University, Montreal 2, Quebec. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 


General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 


Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 
Pure Science. There is a separate Announcement for the 
School of Commerce.) 

Faculty of Medicine 

Faculty of Medicine Postgraduate Courses 

Faculty of Dentistry 

Faculty of Engineering (Degrees in Engineering and in 
Architecture.) 

Faculty of Law 

Faculty of Music 

Faculty of Divinity 

* Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research 
*Institute of Education 

School of Commerce 

Library School 

School of Physical Education 

School for Graduate Nurses 

School of Physical and Occupational Therapy 

School of Social Work 


*Vacdonald College (Faculty of Agriculture, School of 
Household Science.) 


French Summer School 
Extension Courses 


The Directory of Staff (University administrative officers, standing 
committees, and officers of instruction. Limited distribution.) 


The Calendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials of 
certain institutions.) 


* These Announcements are also available through the Registrar’s 
Office, Macdonald College. 
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SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


The School of Household Science is under the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Faculty of Agriculture. 


DIRECTOR:-—HELEN R. Neitson, M.B.E., M.Sc., Professor of Home Economics 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION SERVICE 
H.R. C. Avison, M.A., Director. 
ARNOLD A, Hucues, B.Sc.(Agr.), Agricultural Fieldman. 
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HANDICRAFT DEPARTMENT 
HELENA NEIZEN, Instructor. 


FRANCES Wren, Instructor. 


McLENNAN TRAVELLING LIBRARY 


KATHLEEN Ciynes, Librarian. 


Many officers of instruction give classes in all divisions of 
Macdonald College; their names appear under that division in 


which the major portion of their work is done. 
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CALENDAR FOR SESSION 1957-58 


1957 


September 3rd, Tuesday...... 


September 4th, Wednesday... 


September 7th, Saturday... . . 


September 9th, Monday...... 
September 16th, Monday..... 


September 17th, Tuesday..... 


September 19th, Thursday... . 


September 24th, Tuesday..... 


September 26th, Thursday... . 


October 7th, Monday.....:.. 
October 14th, Monday.......-- 
October 28th, Monday...... 


November 18th, Monday, to... 
November 22nd, Friday, inc.... 
December 2nd, Monday..... 
December 21st, Saturday.... 


1958 


January 6th, Monday..... 


Registration, Institute of Education. 


_ Lectures begin, Institute of Education. 


Registration, Teaching Option, Fourth year 
B.Sc.(H.Ec.) students. 

Registration, Homemaker students. 

Supplemental examinations begin, B.Sc. (Agr.) 
and B.Sc.(H.Ec.) courses. 

Registration, Second year B.Sc.(H.Ec.) 
students and B.Sc.(Agr.) students taking 
Ag. Eng. 439. 

Registration, First year B.Sc.(Agr.) and B.Sc, 
(H.Ec.) students. 

Registration, other B.Sc.(Agr.), B.Sc.(H.Ec.), 
Handicrafts and Advanced Diploma Course 
students. 

Lectures begin for B.Sc.(Agr.), B.Sc.(H.Ec.), 
Handicrafts and Advanced Diploma Course 
students. 


..Fall Convocation. 


Thanksgiving Day. No classes. 

Registration, Diploma Course students. 
Supplemental examinations begin, Diploma 
Course. 


of Education. 
. |First practice teaching period, Institute of 
J Education. 
Winter term begins, Institute of Education. 
Last day of lectures before Christmas, all 
schools. 


Lectures resumed, Institute of Education. 
First term examinations begin, Agriculture 
and Household Science, 


January 13th, Monday 


January 13th, Monday, to... 
January 17th, Friday, inc... . 


February 10th, Monday... ... 


February 18th, Tuesday....... 
March Ist, Saturday....... 


March 3rd, Monday, to....... 
March 14th, Friday, inc 


March 15th, Saturday 
March 17th, Monday 
March 18th, Tuesday 


March 26th, Wednesday...... 


April 4th, PIG, £06 556845 oa 
April 7th, Monday, inc....... 


April 19th, Saturday 


April 20th, Sunday. ..:.. 0... 
April 23rd, Wednesday 


May 3rd, Saturday 


May 14th, Wednesday 
May 17th, Saturday.......... 
May 21st, Wednesday 


May 28th, Wednesday 
June Ist, Sunday 


June 5th, Th ursday 


July 30th, Eesdagietioes-bchev. 
July 31st, Wednesda y 


sg 


.. Macdonald College Founder's Day. No after- 


CALENDAR OF DATES 


. Second term. begins, Agriculture and House- 
hold Science. 

Second practice teaching period, Institute of 
Education. 


noon classes. (Sir William C. Macdonald, 
born February 10th, 1831,, died June 9th, 
1917.) 


-Macdonald Royal. No classes. 


..Winter term ends, Institute of Education. 


\ Third practice teaching period, Institute of 
Education. 

. Last day of lectures, Diploma Course. 

. Spring term begins, Institute of Education. 

.Final examinations begin, Diploma Course. 


Supplemental examinations begin, B.Sc. 
(Agr.) and B.Sc.(H.Ec.) courses. 


-Graduation Exercises, Diploma Course. 


, | Easter vacation. (To April 13th, Institute of 
.J Education and Homemaker Course.) 


.Last day of lectures, B.Sc,(Agr.) and B.Sc. 
(H.Ec.) courses. 


. Baccalaureate Service, 3.00 p.m. 


.Final examinations begin, B.Sc.(Agr.) and 
B.Sc.(H.Ec.) courses. 


. Session ends for B.Sc.(Agr.) and B.Sc.(H.Ec.) 
students. 


. Examinations begin, Homemaker Course. 


.Last day of lectures, Institute of Education. 
.Final examinations begin, Institute of Edu- 
cation. 


. Convocation. 


. Divine Service, Institute of Education, School 
of Household Science, Handicrafts students, 


.Graduation Exercises, Institute of Education, 


School of Household Science, Handicrafts 
students, 


..Farm Day. English programme. 


.Farm Day. French programme. 
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Macdonald College 


Macdonald College, which was founded and endowed by the late Sir 
William C. Macdonald, is incorporated with McGill University, and is 
situated twenty miles west of Montreal, at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. It 
is composed of the Faculty of Agriculture, which includes the School of 
Household Science, and of the School for Teachers for the Protestant 


schools of the Province of Quebec. 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 


The work of the agricultural departments of the College falls into three 
main divisions: teaching, research, and extension. Teaching and research 
form the major part of their work. Extension service is undertaken by 
departments as the need or opportunity may arise. 

Information on extension work under the McGill Adult Education 
Service will be found on page 4518. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


The School of Household Science is an integral part of the Faculty of 
Agriculture. The main function of the School is teaching, both in relation 
to the home and for professional service in institutions. 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


The School for Teachers is a School of McGill University, controlled 
by a committee established under an agreement with the Government of 
the Province of Quebec. The School is under the jurisdiction of the 
Institute of Education and the Faculty of Arts and Science, and offers 
diploma courses for kindergarten, elementary, intermediate and High 
School teachers. Courses leading to the Bachelor of Education degree 
are also, offered through the Institute. Information on the School for 
Teachers is included in the announcement of the Institute of Education, 


issued separately. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PARASITOLOGY 


This Institute, located at Macdonald College. is governed by a joint 
committee of the National Research Council and McGill University, 
and has, as its main functions, the prosecution of research on animal 
parasites and the instruction of graduate students 


ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


By special agreement, Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I. and 
the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, Truro, N.S., have arranged to 
provide their students with a course of study substantially equivalent to 
the first two years in Agriculture at Macdonald College. Students whe 
have satisfactorily completed such a course of study and are specifically 
recommended by the authorities of their college are permitted to enter 
the third year at Macdonald College. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
eee ee 


By special arrangement with the Ontario Veterinary College, students 
who have successfully completed’ the first two years of the B.Sc.(Agr.) 
course at Macdonald College will be admitted to the second year at the 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., is twenty miles west of Montreal, on the 
main lines of the Canadian National Railway and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and on: provincial highways No. 2 and.No. 17.. The Anglican 
Church of Canada, the United Church of Canada and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canada all have churches in the town. Students of all religious 
denominations are free to enter Macdonald College, A branch of the 
Bank of Montreal serves the community. 


The College has its own post office and mail should be addressed 
simply Macdonald College, Que. The address for freight and express 
parcels, and for telegrams, is Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 


Que. 


Key telephone numbers are: Switchboard (connecting all departments), 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 5335; Brittain Hall, 9082, 9086; Stewart Hall, 
9008, 9095; Main Building Dormitory, 9003; Harrison House, 4407. 


FACILITIES 


Sir William Macdonald planned so well for future needs that the facilities 
of Macdonald College for instruction in Agriculture, Home Economics 
and Teaching are still provided almost entirely in the buildings constructed 
in 1905. The picturesque brick buildings and red-tile roofs of the Chem- 
istry, Biology, Agriculture and Main Buildings, together with Stewart 
and Brittain Halls (residences for women and men respectively), and the 
well laid out grounds on the shore of Lake St. Louis, combine to provide 
a campus which is attractive and functional. 


Laboratory and lecture rooms are exceptionally well supplied with 
modern and efficient teaching facilities, while the reference section of the 
Library and the research laboratories associated with the various science 
departments are well equipped to permit the vigorous investigation of 
problems connected with postgraduate studies. 


The land associated with the College consists of approximately 1600 
acres, at the western end of the Island of Montreal, and is largely in the 
Parish of Ste. Anne du Bout de I’Ile, Jacques Cartier County. The campus 
proper consists of about 200 acres south of the Trans Island Boulevard, 
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and contains the Orchard, Horticulture plots and the Poultry ranges. 
The Stock Farm has good examples of Holstein, Ayrshire and Aberdeen 
Angus cattle, Cheviot sheep, and Yorkshire hogs. The Agronomy Farm 
indudes the land devoted to the development of new varieties of crops 
and comparative testing of new varieties and management practices, 
Tke College farm represents a wide variety of the soils of the Ottawa 
St. Lawrence Valley Lowland, with podsols, brown forest and dark-grey 
gleizolic (poorly drained) soils, including the Ste. Amable, St. Bernard, 
Rideau and Ste. Rosalie series. 


The Morgan Arboretum established in 1947, has 700 acres of woodland 
devoted to the study of woodlot management and the place of the wood- 
lot in the Eastern Canadian farm economy. About 100 acres have been 
planted in reforestation projects. In addition, the Arboretum, in spite 
of its short history, has Canada’s best collection of examples of all 
Canadian and many foreign species of trees and shrubs of interest from 
the point of view of pulpwood, timber and landscaping. 


THE MACDONALD COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The library and reading room are centrally located in the Main Build- 
ing, occupying the ground floor of an annex leading off the main hall. 
Seventy-six readers can be accommodated in the reading room, and in 
a series of alcoves there are reference works and textbooks on the work 
o! the various departments. 


The present stack-room has accommodation for about 25,000 volumes, 
and the choice of books has been directed towards bringing together the 
best of modern literature on subjects of the curriculum of the College. 


The Walter M. Stewart Collection includes biography, history, travel, 
science, etc, This collection has been purchased through the generosity 
of Walter M. Stewart, of Montreal. 


MACDONALD. COLLEGE EXTENSION SERVICES 


Departmental Services: — The services of the various departments of Macdonald 


College are always available for the advancement of the agricultural and 
home interests of the Province of Quebec. Personal interviews at the 
College and correspondence are invited. 


Adult Education ’Service: — The College functions through the Adult Education 


Service in providing an extension programme primarily for rural residents. 
The service consists of: 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


a 


Information Centre—This library of programme materials, books, 
pamphlets, films, study outlines, etc., welcomes requests for help and 
advice from all kinds of community organizations, as well as from indi 
viduals. 


Handicraft Department offers instruction to regular day students and 
also conducts evening classes in weaving, leatherwork, and woodwork, 
Instructors in the department are available for short courses away from 
the College as time permits. 


McLennan Travelling Libraries, McGill University, offer a library 
service to schools and community organizations. Boxes of fifty books are 
loaned for four months at a moderate charge. A bookmobile serves 
communities south of the St. Lawrence River on a monthly schedule. 


Macdonald Farm Journal, a monthly publication for English-speaking 
farmers dealing with matters of agricultural interest in popular articles, 
written by members of Macdonald College staff and other contri: 
butors, 


Evening Courses in a wide variety of subjects including home and 
landscaping gardening, public speaking, dressmaking, music, etc., are 
offered to adult citizens within travelling distance of Macdonald College 
during the fall and winter term. 


The College also co-operates with the Quebec Council of Community 
Programmes in supervising and assisting adult night schools in a number 
of English-speaking centres of the province. Courses are offered in a 
wide variety of subjects ranging from agriculture, cooking, sewing, and 


handicrafts to public speaking, dramatics, and French conversation, 


For further information about. these activities, write to the Adult 
Education Service, Macdonald College, P.Q. 


Visits to the College from individuals or groups with a common interest 
in the farm, the home, or the school, are always welcomed. However, in 
view of the present large registration and the somewhat limited facilities, 
it is often regrettably necessary to curtail visits at times when the student 
population is largest. 


Groups of fifteen or more requiring meals and/or rooms are asked to 
give two weeks’ advance notice and to confirm the numbers in the group 
not later than three days before arrival. All requests for visiting privileges 
should be addressed to The Secretary, Macdonald College, P.Q., who will 
be pleased to quote rates for meals and rooms, if required. 
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HANDICRAFTS 


Macdonald College offers an eight-months course in general handicrafts, 
which gives theoretical and practical training in a variety of arts and 


crafts. 


Weaving and leather-working are the main’ divisions of the course. 
In the weaving portion, once the fundamentals of using the various types 
of loom have been mastered, the students are given the opportunity of 
designing special patterns, which they then weave into cloth for making 
such articles as tablecloths, luncheon sets, skirt material, etc. Belts, 
lampshades, and) tartan scarves are but a few of the other items which 


are woven during the course. 


In leather-working, all designs are again original, from the simplest 
change purse to elaborately carved book covers or desk sets. Although 
most attention is paid to these two crafts, instruction is also. given in 
creative crafts, metal-working, wood-working, whittling, and lino-block 
printing. 


On completion of the course the student is equipped to teach handi- 
crafts in hospitals, recreation centres, summer camps, etc., and it is 
also a splendid course for art teachers in public schools. Many graduates 
are now employed in this type of work; others are operating their own 
studios or workshops in all parts of Canada. 


Junior Matriculation or its equivalent is required for admission. For 
full information and an application form write to the Handicrafts De- 


partment, Macdonald College, P.Q. 


’ 


ADMISSION 


The general requirements for admission are on page 4531. Details of the 
admission requirements for the various courses are on pages 4533, 4587, 


4599, and 4611. 


Applications for admission from-students.whose homes are outside 
Canada must be received before March ist each year if they are to be 
considered for acceptance. The applicant will be notified whether or not 
his application is accepted as soon after that date as possible. The College 
does not guarantee to consider any applications from such students 
after this date. 


CLASSES OF STUDENTS 


1. Regular Undergraduates are students with complete matriculation 
qualifications and who are taking the regular work of their year toward 
the appropriate degree or diploma. 
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2. Limited Undergraduates are students with complete matriculation 
but who, due to ill health or other circumstances, do not fit into the 
regular classification of years (first, second, etc.) and who may be unable 
to complete their work in the normal length of time. 


3. Partial Students are those not proceeding to a degree, or diploma, 
including those doing a qualifying year for graduate: work, or those 
earning credits for transfer to another faculty or institution. 


REGISTRATION 


Students are required to register before 4 p.m. on the opening day of 
each session of the Faculty or School in which they have been accepted,and 
before entering residence to obtain a residence card from the Secretary’s 
Office. Registration at a later date is permitted only to those who obtain 
the consent of the Dean or Director of the Faculty or School concerned. 


Students are not permitted to enter any class until they have registered. 


Upon registering students are required to sign the following declara- 
tion:—‘‘I hereby accept and submit myself to the rules and regulations of 
Macdonald College, and of the Faculty or School thereof in which I am 
registered, and to any amendments thereto which may be made while 
I ama student of the College, and I promise to observe the same.’’ 


RESIDENCE 


Men students in residence live in Brittain Hall, named in honour of 
Dr. W. H. Brittain, Vice-principal of Macdonald College from 1935 to 
1955. The residence for women is named Stewart Hall in honour of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Stewart, long-time friends and benefactors of 
the College. A subsidiary residence for women students is also maintained 
on the third floor of the Main Building. 


Macdonald College does not have residence accommodation for all the 
students who enroll, and acceptance of the application for admission to 
a course of study does not imply that residence accommodation will be 
available. 


Any student wishing to live in one of the College residences must apply 
for residence accommodation well in advance of the opening of the 
session. Forms of application for residence accommodation are sent with 
letters of acceptance. 


A deposit of $25.00 must accompany the application for accommoda- 
tion. If the application is accepted the deposit will be deducted from the 
payment due on entrance. The College guarantees to refund the deposit 
if the application is refused, or is cancelled by the applicant at least three 
weeks prior to the date of registration for the course concerned. 
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All students who have been in residence during the session must apply 
for re-admission for the following year, and make a deposit of $25.00, 
before leaving at the end of the session, should they wish to have space 
reserved for them. This deposit will be refunded if the application is not 
accepted, or is cancelled by the applicant three weeks prior to the date 
of registration for the course in which he or she is enrolled. If the 
application is accepted, the deposit will be deducted from the payment 
due on entrance. 


A number of rooms are available in private homes in Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue; a list of these may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 
Most are located within a few minutes’ walk of the College. Students 
rooming out may have all their meals in the College dining room and 
participate fully in all regular College activities. 


All students, whether living in residence or not, are registered in one 
or other of the Halls of Residence, as well as in their respective Faculties 
or Schools. 


Due to the necessity of accommodating conventions and short courses 
during the summer. months, resulting in a limited time available for 
repairs and cleaning, no student will be admitted to residence before the 
date set for registration in the course for which he or she has been accepted. 
Exceptions to this rule will be made in the case of certain student 
officers whose duties require their presence before the opening date, 
members of the football team who have been accepted for pre-season 
training, students preparing for supplemental examinations and other 
students under exceptional circumstances by permission of the Warden. 


Only students who are employed by the College may remain in res- 
idence during the summer months, and this with permission of the 
Warden. For the Christmas holiday period see page 4527. 


Students who have reserved accommodation and who are returning 
early to write, or prepare for, supplemental examinations, may enter 
residence, by special permission, not earlier than one week before the 
date of their first examination. Application for early accommodation 
must be sent with the application for supplemental examination, before 
September 1st. The charge for room and board for this. period will be 
$12.50 for a week or any part of a week. 


Students may not invite relatives or friends to stay overnight in the 
residence without permission from the Warden of Residence. 


For the admission of visitors to. the Dining Room tickets must be 
purchased at the Dietitian’s Office, Stewart Hall, at the Administration 
Office in the Main Building, or from the doorman on duty. 


Students are held responsible for the care of their rooms and of their 
furnishings. 


1 ANS 


CONDUCT AND ATTENDANCE 
SS ees 


Students are recommended to mark clearly, before coming to the 
College, all articles of wearing apparel, sheets, pillow cases, etc, 


Detailed regulations are printed separately and issued to students 
after arrival. 


ROOM FURNISHINGS 


Bedrooms are furnished with closets, beds, mattresses, blankets, pillows, 
and the necessary furniture. 


Each student is expected to provide his or her own laundry bag, toilet 
soap, drinking glass, four sheets, about 90 inches long, 60 inches wide; 
two pillow covers, 34 inches long, 20 inches wide; hand towels and bath 
towels; flashlight. 


Students may bring rugs, pictures, etc., but are not allowed to drive 
tacks or nails into walls or woodwork, nor to paste pictures on the walls. 


Women students are required to provide sash curtains and curtain 
tods for the windows in their rooms. Each window is provided with 
curtain cranes, and students may bring and hang drapes if they wish. 


CONDUCT AND ATTENDANCE 


The general responsibility for the maintenance. of discipline in each 
residence is vested in a Warden, but, through a system of self- 
government, students are encouraged to accept the greatest possible 
amount of responsibility in connection with their own affairs. Enforce- 
ment of necessary regulations, exaction of disciplinary measures, and 
regulation of conduct in and out of residence, is largely in the hands of 
a House Committee for each residence, elected by the students from 
among their own number. 


Matters of discipline connected with or arising from the general 
arrangement for teaching within a Faculty or School are under the juris- 
diction of the Dean of the Faculty or Director of the School concerned. 


Students may be admonished by a professor or instructor for improper 
conduct and may be reported to the Dean or Director concerned. If 
considered advisable, such conduct shall be reported to parents or 
guardians. 


Students found guilty of immoral, dishonest, or other improper 
conduct, the violation of rules, or wilfully causing damage to persons or 
Property, shall be liable to College discipline, which includes the power of 
expulsion (subject to the approval of the Senate of McGill University), 
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of suspension from classes or residence, (also in the case of women students, 
confinement to residence), of exclusion from all College functions, including 
class or society meetings, plays, dances, etc., of disqualification from 
competing for honours or prizes, and of levying fines. Fines may also be 
imposed or assessments made for damages made by individuals or groups 
of students. 


Bringing liquor into the College is considered a serious breach of 
discipline, and students who indulge in the use of liquor, or who frequent 
places where it is sold, may be required to withdraw from the College. WER, 


Students are not permitted to bring firearms into their rooms, nor is 


fi the use of firearms allowed on the College grounds. as 
ou 3 : ; 

pas Women students are forbidden to go on the river—winter or summer. 

is “Hitchhiking” is not permitted. 


Gambling is not permitted on College property. 


eg 
dy Unauthorized entrance to Stewart Hall or subsidiary residences by 
f a men students, or to Brittain Hall by women students, will result in imme- 
rd diate suspension of the guilty persons, followed by expulsion proceedings. 
y 
Ri Students are requested not to make appl ication for additional leave either 
| HI before or after holiday periods, as such leaves can only be granted in case of 
| at illness or other exceptional circumstances. 
tit 
| wd For late registration or for absence from classes on the last day before or 
| | ng the first day following a holiday period, there will be a penalty of $3.00 for 
each day or part of a day. 
! 
i During illness students are under the direction of the Medical Officer 
rs and may not leave the residence or infirmary without his permission. 
W 
Fi Punctual attendance at all classes, laboratory periods, tests, etc., is 
4 expected of all students. Absences can only be excused on the ground 


of necessity or illness, of which proof may be required. Special attention 

is called to the fact that the completion of all laboratory work is obligatory 
and the opportunity to make up work missed can only be provided in the 
case of properly excused absences. 


The Faculty has the power to refuse examinations to those students 
who persist in absenting themselves from classes without permission. 


Any student who is unwilling to submit cheerfully to the restrictions 
of college life, whose conduct doés not furnish satisfactory evidence of 
diligence and earnestness of purpose, or whose work is definitely unsatis- 
factory, may be placed on probation, or may be required to withdraw 
from the college. 
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Degrees of probation are as follows: 


Probation 1 The student is permitted to remain on trial, subject to 
satisfactory work and conduct. 


Probation 2 The student is not allowed to participate in competi- 
tive events, nor to take part in plays or other activities 
involving undue loss of time. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


WOMEN STUDENTS 


In order to avail themselves of leave privileges, women students in 
residence must present at the beginning of the session a form signed by 
parent or guardian giving general permission or specifying the manner in 
which leave may be spent. Forms for this purpose, and details of leave 
allowances, are sent to all students. 


The amount of leave permitted is based on the student’s year. \A 
student is entitled to the leaves accorded those in her year only while in 
good academic standing. Conditioned students in the Second, Third or 
Fourth year have the allowances granted to the year below. 


Except in cases of emergency, telephone messages or telegrams re- 
questing leave of absence for women students will receive no consideration. 


Students wishing to stay at hotels, lodges, etc., while on leave, or to 
go on skiing trips, are required to have the written consent of their 
parents to do so. 


On no account shall a student be absent from college without having 
complied with the regulations regarding registration of leaves, or without the 
knowledge and consent of the Warden. Absence from College without per- 
mission is a serious offence which renders the student liable to instant sus- 
pension or dismissal. If prevented from returning after an absence, due 
to illness or other cause, students must advise the Warden immediately, 
and these students must report to the Warden’s office immediately upon 
their return. 


Students are urged to have dental work attended to before entrance, 
though dental appointments will be allowed in cases of urgency. Appoint- 
ments to visit a physician are allowed on production of a letter from the 
physician indicating the date and hour of the appointment. 


All correspondence regarding the conduct of women students in 
residence should be addressed to The Warden, Stewart Hall, Macdonald 
College, P.Q. 
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MEN STUDENTS 
First Year Diploma and Degree students must obtain permission from 
the Dean should they wish to have overnight leave of absence. All 
students who expect to be absent from the College should leave some 


record of their movements. 


VISITORS 

Women students in residence may receive visitors any day between 
the hours of 4.00 and 6.00 p.m. and from 7,00 until 9.00 p.m., and at 
any time up to 11.45 p.m. on Saturdays. Visitors may be shown over 
the Residence only on Saturdays, except in the case of parents or friends 
from a distance. Guests may be entertained in the Reception Rooms and 
the Common Room; only parents and women friends may be shown 
students’ bedrooms. 

Women visitors to Brittain Hall may be entertained in the Reception 


Rooms only. 


MUSIC 
Music finds a place in the recreative and social activities of the College. 


Concerts, organ recitals, lectures, etc., will be given from time to time. 


It is suggested that those having musical instruments should bring them. 


FEES 
The College reserves the right to make changes without notice in its 
published scale of tuition, board and room, and other fees. Fees are not 
refundable except under special conditions as described below. 


|. TUITION FEES. These fees include all the regular charges for registra- 
tion, tuition, laboratories, libraries, Health Service, student activities, etc. 


REGULAR UNDERGRADUATES 


BSosAcn). Coumenici aay teat bu dred 2 eae sie $250.00 
BiScr (Res) HCarsd? eV OR ink. S) eal RASS. ERO ae 250.00 
Diploma Course in Agriculture 
(a) Children of farmers of the Province of Quebec, the 
Ottawa Valley in Ontario, and the Maritime Provinces. . 35.00 
ME) I OUHEES yee est ye oo ae eo 125.00 
Homemaker Course 
(a) Children of farmers of the Province of Quebec......--- 40.00 
(BY AN ORR CES cane tis ate a tegen en tsb sen pecs ch tn tae aD 350.00 
375.00 


Hiandictalts COUTses . 6/5 lore oie ree eee ee oe Re 
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LIMITED UNDERGRADUATES 


Per unit of instruction (1 lecture or 1 laboratory period per 
MeenPeniteres) eines Sin Ash abe Ynolees adh. . 2 


on 
> 
Oo 


(Minimum per session $100.00; maximum per session $250.00) 


PARTIAL STUDENTS 


Per maiwommetructions /).. hie MYATT OMIMSI MOD ev 25.00 
(Minimum per session $100.00) 
Il, SPECIAL FEES AND PENALTIES. 
Late registration (unless excused by the 8 OR a A 5.00 
Late registration after first week... 00.0. 0s. occvnen one. 10.00 
Late payment (after specified date)... 02.202... o ee 2.00 
Conferring degree in absentia). 0000. 2800 Ee 10.00 
WGpheatediplomalrrs <n oe Coes At re ier ah caer 10.00 
Penne CNTCCOra. Te. er ee ny See Reis 1.00 
Supplemental examination, per paper....................... 2.00 


lll, STUDENT ACTIVITY FEE 


There are various student activities at the College, such as the athletic 
associations, literary and debating society, publications, class societies, 
etc. which the students are expected to support. The affairs of these 
organizations are in the hands of the students themselves and their 
operations are financed from a student activity fee of $16.00 which is 
included in the tuition fee listed above. The student activity fee is 
distributed as follows: Students’ Council general funds $1.50; students’ 
recreation centre $1.00; accident insurance $2.50; student organizations 


$11.00. 


IV. BOARD AND RESIDENCE (per session, exclusive of the Christmas holidays) 


ee ears. ee se (RS & CON ee 361.00 
D.me. (Fed. Conrde?!)). 19 23109 Ae .oy, Pe} oeby2 Jo Reps. gts BF. 361.00 
Diploma Course in ay Sty 0s EL, 5 ape praises erating Meerut 250.00 
28a OCS apenas neni 450.00 
Randichadie Pore atric! .odwoaatebuis Ao. geno vrs el. 400.00 


Students are not encouraged to remain in residence during the Christmas 
holidays. If, however, due to exceptional circumstances, special per- 
mission to remain in residence has been obtained from the Warden, the 
cost for room and board for this period will be $12.50 for a week or any 
Part of a week. 
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SINGLE ROOMS 
There is an extra charge for occupancy of the few single rooms in each 
residence. The sessional rates for single rooms may be obtained on 


application to the Secretary. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING PAYMENT, AND REMISSION, OF FEES 


1. Tuition and board and residence charges are payable at the time 


Q of registration, 
4 
in 2. The College does not issue bills for fees. 


i 
3. Fees may be paid in two instalments, one at the beginning of the 
In such case an instalment 


#8 session, and one on January 15th following. 
fee of $5.00 is charged. First instalment—one half of the total fees plus 
$2.50 instalment fee, less deposits already paid. Second instalment— 


2) 
a balance of total fees plus $2.50 instalment fee. 
a More extended terms of payment may be arranged, where necessary, 
€ with the permission of the Secretary. In special cases of hardship, appli- 
IN cation may be made for a Macdonald College Bursary, etc. See section 
{ " on Bursaries and Loan Funds, page 4616. 
i v 4. A list of the registered students whose accounts with the Secretary we 
\ { ad are in arrears will be sent to the Dean. or Director of the Faculty or 
\ie Ww School concerned, on receipt of which the Dean or Director shall suspend 
4 iN these students from attendance; they will not be readmitted to classes 
i : until the account is settled, or a satisfactory arrangement is made with 
Ly the Secretary. 
ty 
i 5. A student who withdraws from the College during the course of the 
Hi academic year must cancel his registration at the Registrar’s Office, and, 
if in residence, return his meal ticket and residence card to the Secretary’s 
Office. 


6. In the case of students who, in spite of the fact that they leave the 


College before the end of the academic year, receive full credit for the 
year towards their degree, there shall be no refund of tuition fees. 


7 In the case of students who leave during the academic year and 
do not receive credit beyond the period of their attendance, tuition fees 
shall be remitted on the following basis: 


(a) In those Faculties or Schools where the academic year is divided 
into two terms, half of the annual fees shall be remitted’ to a student 
who leaves prior to the beginning of the second term. 


i 
{| 
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(b) In those, Faculties or.Schools where the year is divided into 
three terms, one third of the fees shall be returned for each term that 
begins after the departure of the student. 


8. No tuition fees shall be refunded for any term during which the 
student has attended classes, even though he leaves before the term has 
finished, 


9. Residence fees are payable for the full’academic year and will not 
be refunded, except in’ special circumstances, 


10. The Dining Room portion of the residence fees is refundable in 
special circumstances to students who leave the College permanently 
during the session. 


Avoidable breakage or damage to College property or equipment by 
a student, is charged to him on receipt of a report from the Chairman 
of the department concerned. 


The Administration Office is open to receive payments from 9 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. daily—except Saturday, on which day the hours are from 
9 a.m. to 12 noon. 


All cheques, money orders, etc., should be drawn to the order of “The 
Secretary, Macdonald College,” and should be made payable at par. 


LAUNDRY SERVICE 


Weekly laundry service at moderate prices is provided by a Montreal 
laundry to which students may send their personal washing, sheets, pillow 
covers, and towels. Printed lists will be furnished, two copies of which, 
Properly filled out, must accompany each parcel. Fully equipped laundry 
rooms are also provided in each residence for students” use. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College Health Service provides medical examinations for all men and 
women students at the beginning of each session. The examination for 
Students entering for the first time includes a complete clinical check, 
together with an X-ray of chest and routine laboratory procedures. 


All examinations are by appointment after registration. The examina- 
tion is compulsory for all students. Any student who fails to keep this 
appointment is subject to later examination for which a charge of $2.00 is 
made. Any student who fails to have a medical examination by the Health 
Service is subject to disciplinary action by the University authorities. 


Medical and nursing attendance, major operations and illness excepted, 
will be provided to all students while in attendance at the College. During 
illness students are under the direction of the Medical Officer and may not 
leave the residence or infirmary without his permission. 
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If a student’s admission to a city hospital is ordered by the College 
Medical Officer, one half of all public ward charges is paid by the College, 
provided that the total obligation assumed by the College does not exceed 
$125.00 in any one session for any one student. Should a student desire 
private accommodation, the difference in cost must be borne by him. 


This contribution towards hospital expenses is made only when the 
illness or other condition requiring hospital treatment was not present or 
was unknown or undetected at the time of admission. 


During the session, all students are covered by a group accident 
insurance policy, the premium for which is included in the student 
activity fee. 


BOOKS 
The prescribed textbooks, and classroom and laboratory supplies, may 
be purchased at the College Book Shop. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE TRIPS 
Students in Household Science are taken to visit various institutions 
in connection with their work, from time to time during their course, more 
especially in the senior years. Each student is responsible for her own 
expenses, which are kept to the minimum amount. 


SUPPLIES 
Material and supplies required for classes in Textiles and Clothing are 
provided by the students concerned and purchased at the direction of 
the instructor. 


OUTFIT REQUIREMENTS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE:—No uniforms are required in the First year 
of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course. Students in the Homemaker Course, and in 
the Second, Third, or Fourth year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course will be 
advised of the uniform requirements on acceptance or promotion. 


GYMNASTIC COSTUME 
Women students taking work in the gymnasium are required to wear 
the regulation gymnastic costume consisting of a tunic, teddy blouse, 
briefs, and short, white woollen socks and running shoes. The tunic, 
blouse, and briefs must be bought at the College; the current prices are 
$5.00, $2.25 and $1.00, respectively. 


Students wishing to swim must provide themselves with bathing suits. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Faculty of Agriculture 


The following courses of study are offered in the Faculty of Agriculture:— 
I. Courses in Agriculture— 


A four-year Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture, [B.Sc.(Agr.)] (page 4533). 

A two-year Diploma Course (page 4587). 

Adyanced Diploma Course (page 4596), 

Graduate Courses in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 


McGill University (page 4585). 
II. Courses in Household Science: — 


A four-year Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Home Economics [B.Sc.(H.Ec.)] (page 4598). 


A one-year (Homemaker) Course (page 4611). 


III. Specialist Teaching Certificate:— 


Offered in collaboration with the Institute of Education (page 4584), 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


GENERAL 


All candidates for admission:— 


1. Except where otherwise provided, must have passed their seven- 
teenth birthday. 


2. Must produce satisfactory evidence as to moral character. 


3. Must furnish medical certificate of physical health on forms supplied 
by the College. All students entering the University for the first 
time are required to present a certificate, or other satisfactory 
evidence, of successful vaccination against smallpox. Students 
should be vaccinated before they come to the College. If they 
have not complied with this Government regulation, they will be 
vaccinated at the College and a fee of $5.00 will be charged. Failure 
to be vaccinated before a certain date in the term may result in 
the imposition of a fine of an additional $5.00. 


When the number of women candidates is in excess of the accommoda- 
tion, preference will be given to those whose homes are at a distance. 
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PERMISSION TO STUDY 


Every candidate for admission to the Degree Course in Agriculture must, 
before beginning his course, obtain approval of his application from La 
Corporation des Agronomes, if he intends to practise as a professional 
agriculturist in the Province of Quebec after graduating. Forms of 
Application for Permission to Study and full particulars may be obtained 
from La Corporation des Agronomes de la Province de Québec, Room 410, 
10 St. James St. W., Montreal, or from the Registrar, Macdonald College. 


Failure to comply with the regulations of the Corporation may cause 
a delay of a year or more before the candidate may be legally authorized 
to practise his profession in the Province of Quebec. Application for 
permission to study must be made before August 1st, 1957. 


B.Sc.(Agr.) COURSE 


B.Sc. (Agr.) Course 


This is a four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Agriculture; the degree when abbreviated is designated B.Sc. (Agr.). 


The curriculum is organized with equal standards and similar plans 
to those of the other faculties of the University. During the first two 
years the work undertaken is common to all students and is limited to 
subjects which are basic in the study of all branches of agriculture. In 
the Third and Fourth years the student may specialize in a single branch 
of agriculture, or, in special cases, he may choose a combination of 
related subjects. In either case the outline of work must offer a com- 
prehensive training in the major work and cognate subjects. 


ENTRANCE 


1. For General Requirements, see page 4531. 


2. All candidates for admission to the four-year course leading to the 
B.Sc.(Agr.) degree must produce one of the certificates indicated 
below... With the modifications noted, this applies also to all 
candidates for admission to the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course. 


a. A certificate of having passed the Junior School Certificate exa- 
mination for entrance to the Faculty of Agriculture, which is held in June 
at McGill University and at other centres, and in September at McGill 
University only. All enquiries relating to this examination should be 
addressed to The Registrar, McGill University, Montreal 2, Que. 


Every candidate must make application on a form which may be 
obtained from the Registrar’s office, McGill University, Montreal. This 
application, with the proper fee, must reach the Registrar’s office before 
20th May for the June examination and before 20th August for the 
September examination. After these dates applications may be accepted 
for the Montreal centre only. A special late fee of $1.00 is charged for such 
applications. The fee is $2.00 per paper with a maximum fee of $15.00. 


Subjects required for matriculation into the Faculty of Agriculture are: 


Group No. of 
Papers 
1 2 English 
2 1 History 
3. 2 Latin or French or German or Spanish (French preferred) 
4 2 Elementary Mathematics 
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3 1 Physics or Chemistry or Biology. 
EITHER 
6. 2 Latin or French or German or Spanish (if not already 
chosen). 
OR 


Any two of the following papers not already chosen:— 
a. Intermediate Algebra 
b. Intermediate Geometry and Trigonometry 


c. *Botany 
*Biology 


d. Chemistry 
e. Physics 

f. Drawing 

g. Geography 


h. Music [B.Sc. (H.Ec.) candidates only]. (Music and 
Drawing may not both be chosen.) 


i. Agriculture 
j. North American Literature 


k. Household Science 


Total 10 papers. 


An examination in Zoology of other reputable universities or recognized 
public examining boards will be accepted as an alternative to Botany or 


Biology. 


To obtain entrance standing, a candidate must pass in every one of 
the above 10 papers and secure an average mark of at least 60% in the 
10 papers combined. However, a student who fails in one or more of 
the papers may qualify for admission provided (a) his average in the 
10 papers is not less than 65%, and (b) he has no mark in any of the 10 
papers below 40%. Note that the above requirements do not correspond 
in all particulars to those for obtaining the High School Leaving 
Certificate in the Province of Quebec, although the latter examinations 
are given recognition insofar as they fulfil McGill requirements. 


*Botany and Biology may not both be chosen, 


B.Sc.(Agr.) COURSE 
eee 


b. The following certificates are accepted in lieu. of the Junior 
School Certificate examination for admission to the Faculty of Agriculture 
provided that pass standing, according to the standards of the various 
examining bodies, is shown thereon in the subjects required in “a” 
above: 


Quebec: The High School Leaving Certificate. 
The Catholic High School Leaving Certificate. 


Ontario: Grade XII Certificate (including a statement of marks received 
in both Grades XI and XII. 


British Columbia and New Brunswick: Junior Matriculation. 


Alberta, Manitoba, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan: 
Grade XI Certificate. 


Prince Edward Island: Second Year Certificate of Prince of Wales 
College. 


United States: 
Certificates issued by the College Entrance Examination Board. 


c. Great Britain: 


In the General Certificate of Education, passes in five acceptable 
subjects at the Ordinary level, including English and Mathe- 
matics, will be the minimum standard for admission. 


d, Miscellaneous: 


Other certificates, such as those issued by reputable universities or 
recognized public examining boards, will be judged on their merits 
and accepted insofar as they meet the entrance requirements. 


Students intending to enter by certificate should in no circumstances come 
to the College without having obtained from the Registrar a statement of the 
value of the certificates they hold. 


Students with incomplete requirements may obtain standing in subjects 
included in the McGill School Certificate by writing McGill examina- 
tions, 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS 
The requirements for graduation are:— 


(a) Pass standing in all courses of the First and Second years, as 
outlined below. 
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(b) Pass standing in the Third and Fourth year courses equivalent to 
a minimum of 11 courses. 

(c) Satisfactory distribution and concentration of courses:—See 
Courses of Study below. 

(d) Practical experience. Satisfactory fulfilment of regulations concern- 
ing practical and professional experience, as below. 

At least one season of farm experience is essential for admission to 
certain options in agriculture. Students who have not secured such 
experience by the beginning of the Third year may find themselves 
ineligible for admission to these options. In the case of students 
from outside Canada, this experience is best obtained in the country 
from which the student comes. 

Students majoring in Agronomy are required to spend one summer 
in the Agronomy Department at the College, or at some other approved 
college or experimental farm. This may be between the Second and 
Third, or the Third and Fourth years. Students having extensive 
farm experience as a background are likely to find a wider range of 
opportunities for employment in the agronomic field. 

Students majoring in Agricultural Engineering are required to have at 
least one season of farm experience and to work for a summer in some 
phase of agricultural engineering work approved by the Agricultural 
Engineering Department. 

Students entering the Animal Husbandry option are required to present 
satisfactory evidence of having worked for a total of at least twelve 
months on a livestock farm. 

Students entering the General Agriculture option are required to have 
spent at least twelve consecutive months on an approved farm. 


Students majoring in Horticulture are required to spend one summer 
in the Horticulture Department at the College, or at some approved 
vegetable farm, fruit farm, or nursery. 

Students majoring in Entomology or Plant Pathology are required to 
spend one summer in field or laboratory work, either at the College under 
the direction of the department concerned, or in one of the Government 


laboratories, or in some other place approved by the department concerned. 


Students majoring in Poultry Husbandry are required to work for a 
summer on a poultry farm approved by the Poultry Husbandry Depart- 
ment. 

No summer work or practical experience requirement 
the case of students majoring in Agricultural Bacteriolo 
Chemistry, Agricultural Economics, Entomology-Parasitology 
Biology. 


s need be met in 
gy, Agricultural 
or General 


SYLLABI 
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SYLLABUS 


B.Sc.(AGR.) CoursE 


Periods per week 


| Course Unit | _| Term 
SUBJECTS | Numbers} Value { | Given 
|. Lects. | Labs. | 
| 
FIRST YEAR | 
Agriculture: | | | 
General Agriculture............... | 110 6 2 1 | Both 
| 
Botany: | | 
Introductory Botany.............. | 110 | 8 2 2 | Both 
| | 
Chemistry: 
Inorganic Chemistry............... 110 10 3 | 2 Both 
English: | 
Composition...............0.. a 4. 114 4 1 1 | Both 
—)  aeesicote eg aaa ieee a 116 4 2 MS Both 
Mathematics: | ‘ it 
Plane Trigonometry............... { = 1 43 Seted 
112 3 1 First 
UBBDIO MEA Sao do oc discs eh ee ch side } “ ee, 9 Second 
| | 
Physics: | | 
General Physltes 0.007.) 5... S. 112 8 3 1 Both 
SECOND YEAR } 
Agriculture: | 
General Agriculture............... | 220 6 2 1 | Both 
Chemistry: 
Organic Chemistry................ | » 220 10 3 2 | Both 
Economics: | | cond 
Elementary Principles........... .| © 220b 3 | 3 oe Secon 
| 
*English: Bolt 
Modern Literature.........0...... 225 4 2 on oth 
fwd on 2 | 4 2 First 
Speaking and Writing.............. { — a 1 =a | Second 
Mathematics: 
Calbmilaieaght<.0.0. si. So. --- 220 6 3 oo | Both 
Physics: | | i 
General Physics. ............5... | 4222 8 3 1 Both 
Zoology: | | 
General Zoology,...5.........0---- | 220 8 | 2 2 Both 
| } 


*Second year students must take either English 225 or English 226. 


See also elective courses in French and History, pages 4573, 4574. 
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SYLLABUS 
B.Sc.(AGR.) CoURSE 
TuirD AND FouRTH YEARS 


——————_——_ } = 
Periods 
per week Session 
Course Unit Term | offered 
SUBJECTS Nos. Value |j Given | (ifalter- 
Lects. Labs, nating) 
‘y Agricultural Engineering: 
3 Farm Power Machinery.....--- 334b 4 2 2 Second 
i Agricultural Drafting........--- 335 6 i. 3 Both 
i) Applied Mechanics ei. | MS37 4 2 ¥ Both 
fi Ghopworhesd nies weit setacele ee 6 1 2 Both 
ba Farm Buildings... 431b 4 2 z Second 
oy Spraying and Dusting Equipment| 432b 2 wits 2 Second 
pu Farm Machinery.......++++++: 433a 4 2 2 First 
pa ProjectS....----seenregeseceee 436b 3 3 Second 
Engineering for Land Develop- 
PACIE Se ao 5 crarw ieee eww) s et ewes 439 6 2 1 First 
re 2 ne Second 
fa Farm Electrification.........+-- 440 6 2 1 Both 
ty Agronomy: 
fly Cereal Crops. ...-s+0+-see seer 331b 3 1 Second 
Ry Field Crop Production........-- 343 6 2 1 Both 
“ft Introduction to Agronomic Crops.| 345 3 a 2 First \ 
€ Eu a 1 Second } 
It; Hay and Pasture Crops.....---| 432a 3 2 1 First 
it Plant Breeding.........+-+++5> 435b 3 2 1 Second 
By Crop Adaptation and Distribution] 436b 3 2 1 Second 
af Soil Management.....-.-++++++ 438b 2 2 i Second 
Ni A Projects. .........- vie 442 2 es 1 Both 
i) \ Statistical Methods 4444 2 a 2 First 
i) ty Miscellaneous Agronomic Crops. . 446a 2 “A ee First 
wl 
Wet 4 Animal Husbandry: 
| % Swine Production......+.+---++ 330a 3 2 1 First 
‘tI Dairy Cattle Production........ 334b 3 2 1 Second 
} Judging and Management...... 335b 3 suk 3 Second 
i nt Animal Breeding. ....-..++.++- 338b 3 2 1 Second 
fal Horses, Sheep, Beef Cattle...... 441ib 3 2 1 Second 
my Projects... 2c ees ert eeee -| 442a 3 3 First i 
7” Judging and Management...... 443a 3 3 First 
bh 
ie Animal Pathology: | 
py Elementary Physiology......... 330b 3 3 ae Second 
rf Disease Prevention. ... 43la 3 3 is First 
\ Poultry Diseases.....-++-+++++5 432b E] ok 2 Second 
Disease Prevention..........+-- 434b 3 2 1 Second 
Bacteriology: 
General Microbiology.........- 330b 4 2 2 Second 
Laboratory Methods........-+- 333b 4 1 3 Second 
Soil Microbiology........++e0+5 432a 4 2 g First 
Food Microbiology......----+-+: 434b 4 2 2 Second 
Dairy Bacteriology.... ..| 435a 4 2 2 First 
Projects. cn5c sesh eee ces ccees 436 9 3 First } 
s 6 Second 
Str) (rts PE tere certs ee 437 2 1 om Both 
Physiology of Micro-organisms. . 438b 4 1 3 Second 
Botany: 
Plant Physiology...--..+++++++ 330b 4 2 2 Second 
Histology—Cytolo 33ib 3 2 1 Second 
Technique, ...-....eeeeee eens 334a 3 1 2 First 
Plant Morphology. ......+++++: 432a 3 1 fA First 
Systematic Botany......-..---- 433 3 $i 2 First } 
oh FAC 1 Second 
————————— OOOO ~ 
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SYLLABUS 
B.Sc.(Acr.). Course 


THIRD AND FourtH Years (continued) 


Periods 
per week Session 
Course Unit Term | offered 
SUBJECTS Nos. Value 7 | Given | (if alter- 
Lects. | Labs. nating) 
Chemistry: 
Organic Preparations........... 331a 3 1 2 First 
Biochemistry........ 332a 4 e 2 First 
Quantitative Analysis.. 333a 6 2 4 First 
Qualitative Analysis... 334b 6 Z 4 Second 
Quantitative Analysis.......... 335a 5 2 3 First 
Qualitative Analysis 336b 5 2 3 Second 
Physiological Chemistry. .. 347b 4 2 2 Second 
Introductory Soil Science. . 354 8 2 2 Both 
Physical Chemistry 439 6 1 2 Both 
Projects. . " 440 6 * 3 Both 
Seminar. ..... net 441 2 1 wie Both 
Plant Biochemistry. . 448b 4 2 2 Second 
Food Chemistry..... ..| 45la 4 2 2 First 
Advanced Food Analysis........ 452b 4 2 2 Second 
DDAMVING 5 shies ales s Gece sdeccs os 430a 4 bo 2 First 
Economics: 
Marketing of Farm Products....| 330b 3 3 Second 
Economics of Marketing........ 331b 3 3 Second 
Farm Accounting and Farm 
Management................ 332a 3 2 First 
Economic Analysis. .. soot 33S 6 3 tin Both 
PRICE sis reba cls e vihes estes cps 434c 3 mae 3 Hither 
English: 
Literature of Rural Life........ 331 3 d \ 
MModetsi Drama d..36cu.1.... >. 332 3 2 $ } 
1 Second 
Extension Methods...........:.. 330 4 1 1 Both 
Entomology: 
Insect Morphology 330 8 2 2 Both 
Technique.’ s.....0.. 332b 2 22 2 Second 
Economic Entomology. 433 8 2 2 Both 
General Entomology 434b 4 2 2 Second 
Systematic Entomology 435 8 4 2 Both 
Insect Ecologv......... 436b 2 2 Oe Second | 1958-59 
Derenar.. Mic... ks 437 2 } 1 Both 
oi Le irs a ee at 438 4 2 Both 
BCR C ba MO. Seve ds CERN 100 6 3 Both 
300 6 3 Both 
Genetics: . 
Elementary Genetics........... 330a 5 3 2 First 
100 6 3 Both 
3 2 2 First 
3300 | 4 2 2 | Second 
343a 3 2 1 Sha = 
1 secon 
rg : 3 2 | Both | 1958-59 
432a 4 2 2; | First 
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SYLLABUS 


B.Sc.(Acr.) CoursE 


THirD AND FourtTH YEARS (continued) 


Periods 
per week Session 
Unit Term | offered 
SUBJECTS Value Given | (ifalter- 
Lects. Labs. nating) 
Horticulture:—Continued 
Floriculture. .....-++++-eeeese: 4 2 2 Second 
Plant Breeding ee 3 2 1 Second 
Seminars: a feshitch..vtaw oe gers sess z oa 1 Both 
Fruit and Vegetable Preservation 3 2 1 First 
Mathematics: 
Elementary Differential 
Equations... ...++-++eeeeee: 2 1 a Both 
Elementary Statistics........-- 3 1 1 First 
Se = 1 Second } 
Nutrition: 
Fundamentals of Nutrition...... 6 2 1 Both 
Applied Animal Nutrition...... 2 2 ate Second 
Projects PO HUA cfs 00 fs oe eden awe 3 ve 3 Hither 
Parasitology: 
Seminar. . 2 1 Both 
Projects. ..... 3 ex 3 Second 
Protozoology 4 2 2 First — ; 1958-59 
Medical Entomology..........- 4 2 2 Second | 1958-59 
Helminthology.....6.--+-+++++5 6 2 4 Second | 1957-58 
Physics: 
Biophysics... 250-66 + esse cess 4 2 2 First 
Biophysics. . 2 1 1 First 
Meteorology... 1 | a Second 
Soil Physics 2 1 4. First 
Molecular and Atomic Phy; 4 2 ri Both 
Plant Pathology 
Techniques .cciclcs ese vce Gecwane 3 1 2 Second 
Diseases of Plants... 4 2 2 First 
Mycology.....-.++-- 4 2 2 First 
Plant Pathology..... 8 2 2 Both 
Plant Pathology... .. 4 2 2 Second 
ProjectSiiccciae ss +» cs Ghitid 4 ats 2 Both 
Seinar <p ss leld signees dein odiee 2 1 Both 
Poultry Husbandry: 
General Poultry Husbandry..... 4 3 1 First 
History of Breeds and Judging. . 2 7“ 2 First 1957-58 
Breeding Principles...........-- 3 2 1 Second | 1957-58 
Poultry Farm Management..... 4 1 1 Both 
Research Fra ag spre eases odes we 4 * 2 Both 
Projects (3rd year) 2 a 2 Second 
Projects (4th year) ase 6 i” 3 Both 
Poultry Nutrition...........4.. 3 2 1 Second. | 1957-58 
Sociology: 
Introduction to Sociology....... 3 3 Either 
Woodlot Management........++-. 2 1 1 First 
Zoology: 
Technique, .c3.. 2.0.2. cece, 2 2 First 
Comparative Vertebrate 
ADatoMmyatia cede weeds be Sas 8 2 2 Both 1957-58 


es Se eee Sane SS ee ee 
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EVALUATION OF COURSES 


For the purposes of evaluation, a full course consists of three lectures 
per week throughout the year, and is rated at 150 marks. A’ two- 
hour laboratory period equals one lecture period. More or less than 
full courses are rated proportionately. One “unit” is one lecture or one 
laboratory period per week for one term: six units constitute a full 
course. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Before entering upon the Third year, students must prepare, in consulta- 
tion with the professors under whom major subjects are to be taken, sum- 
maries of courses to be taken in the Third and Fourth years, which shall 
include the equivalent of not less than 11 nor more than 121% full courses 
(i.e, from 66 to 75 units). Term schedules must be approved by the 
Faculty. 


During the Third and Fourth years, students may specialize in any one 
of the following subjects. In special cases, and when approved by Faculty, 
a combination of two subjects may be arranged. In this case not less than 
3% full courses (21 units) must be taken in each subject. 


MAJOR SUBJECTS OFFERED 


Agricultural Engineering Entomology 

Agronomy Entomology-Parasitology 
Animal Husbandry Horticulture 

Agricultural Bacteriology Plant Pathology 
Agricultural Chemistry Poultry Husbandry 


Agricultural Economics 


In addition to the foregoing, courses are offered in General Agriculture 
and in General Biology, as follows: 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


This option is designed for students who do not care to follow one of the 
specialized courses offered but who wish to obtain a general training in 
agriculture together with the basic sciences. ‘It offers the type of training 
asked for by those wishing to do extension work, to enter the commercial 
field, or to farm. It is arranged to meet the requirements of students 
who wish to give special attention to combinations of subjects which are 
not provided for otherwise. Though planned as a general course, it 
Provides the possibility of pursuing graduate studies. 
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GENERAL BIOLOGY 


This option is designed for students who do not desire to take one of the 

more rigid professional courses during their undergraduate years, but 

rather to select courses which will serve as a foundation to later specializa- 

tion in one of the fields of Applied Biology as it relates to Agriculture. pas 
The courses in this option are arranged so that the student may emphasize 

either the botanical or the zoological sciences. 


The following are the courses which are obligatory in the various 
options. Any additional courses needed to make up the minimum require- at 


3 ments of 66 units may be selected from any courses listed in the Announce- 
A ment, subject to time table restrictions. No schedule may contain more 
1) ; than 75 units. 

aa 

pat 


u AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING ws 


THIRD YEAR 
fa 
be B ist Term 2nd Term sa 
& COURSES oe 
io alue 
i Lects. | Labs. Lects. | Labs. 
¢ = 
fy Agricultural Engineering 334b........ 4 2 2 
y Agricultural Engineering 335........-+ 6 3 4 3 a 
ay Agricultural Engineering 337......... 4 z 2 
| wh Agricultural Engineering 338......... 6 1 2 1 2 
i) tu Animal Husbandry 334b.....+...--- 3 2 1 
i H ny Chemistry 354 (lectures only)......-- 4 2 2 = 
4 Economics 332a.....660+seeeeeeeees 3 3 Ee 
| Mathematics 330.......-+++-2eeeee: 2 1 aa 1 
I Plant Pathology 33la....:.++-++++++ 4 2 2 
q a ; 
ty Total units. 2... 52. e se eee eee 36 11 7 10 8 Se 
it = 
hh 
bey FOURTH YEAR 
wl : ‘a = bit 
» 
; ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES Unit 
Value 
Lects. Labs. Lects. | Labs. 
Agricultural Engineering 431b.......- 4 2 2 
Agricultural Engineering 432b......-- 2 o 2 
Agricultural Engineering 433a.......- 4 2 z oe 
Agricultural Engineering 436b..-.... 3 P ai ule 3 
Agricultural Engineering 439......+- 6 2 2 2 
Agricultural Engineering 440......... 6 2 1 2 
Agronomy 343. ....-.0eeeer eee eeees 6 2 1 2 
Physics 436a.......2-0ceeeeeseeeeee 2 1 1 
TOtAP WINER. . ca.> <tsmeaninr he 33 9 7 8 9 ~ 


Total— 69 units 


B.Sc.(Agr.) MAJOR SUBJECTS 
ee 


AGRONOMY 


PRODUCTION AND PLANT BREEDING GROUP 


THIRD YEAR 
1st Term 2nd Term 
Unit 
COURSES Wile 
Lects, Labs. Lects. Labs. 
Agronomy, 331biy. 62k)... 00.0 602.5. 3 E 2 1 
OS SS See cee 3 2 1 
Bacteriology 330b.................. 4 2 2 
ge ol ie a a 4 : 2 2 
SS ee ee 3 2 1 
Chemistry 332a (lectures only)....... 2 2 “f *T 
RE Ss aay cv ie « nx oie. ahe-e eg 8 2 2 2 2 
Su LS eee Sea ea ae a 5 3 2 
MAnpHeMAtICR SSL. !.'.'.4:. 0: 052s les oes 3 1 1 1 
UNS ee Oe a a ae 4 2 2 
1 Re Sa Saree 39 10 11 8 10 
FOURTH YEAR 
ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES At ed 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
Agricultural Engineering 433a........ 4 2 2 
PROMOMY 4928. 6.565 ob vce de ee as 3 2 1 “ 
PGEOOOUNY AASB sec viel this «cies s » ols os gs 3 | 2 
Agronomy 436b............0.000005 3 2 1 
Agnonomy 438b. 25... 5 6. kee esis ve t's 2 “ via 
PROOUOIY BEPC oa Soe te sveln's cles oS 2 1 1 
Agronomy 4444.............c0eeeus 2 a 2 
PROMO MY AIBA sig 66506) vs a ov ov ces ons 2 2 +: 3 
Animal Husbandry 334b............ 3 : 1 
Eodomies S31D. 2... ).0.5.. soe xe be 3 3 ake 
Entomology 434b.............00005 4 2 _ 
Plant Pathology 331a...........-.+- 4 2 2 
CE Ee a a a 35 8 8 13 6 


Total—74 units 
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vie 
AGRONOMY a 
PRODUCTION AND SOIL FERTILITY GROUP 
THIRD YEAR =a 
ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES witice 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs, ese 
Agronomy 331b... 3 d 2 1 
Apronoiny S455 abs cbs oe ee eee 3 2 } 1 
Bacteriology S30D. .. 23.5. eevee eee 4 2 2 
ORR Ys SOR ins aso habla’ s « Facer eevee 4 2 2 
BOtany7ASaa Gis. dpe Noch te apa eels Lie 3 = 2 1 ; 
Chemistry 332a (lectures only)....... 2 2 3 ae 
Chemistry 354 8 2 2 2 
Genetics 3304... cased ete hie soe 5 3 2 
Mathematics 331... ......00.--02eee 3 1 1 1 
Physics 3338)... 0c eck ec ce es osssess 4 2 2 
"TOtaL TER. seure-eein pee oe ores 39 10 11 8 10 
FOURTH YEAR 
ist Term 2nd Term a 
cS 
COURSES vi 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
Agricultural Engineering 439 
(ist term only)......+-+-+-++- 4 2 2 
Agronomy 432a......+++++++ 3 2 1 
Agronomy 436b. . 3 2 1 
Agronomy 438b........6600 eee eee 2 2 
Agronomy 442 v6 F6 coke ve weer ee 2 1 1 
Agronomy 444a.......-.6eeee eres 2 : 5 
Agronomy 446a....----+eesseeeeee 2 2 ee 
Bacteriology 432a.....-...seseee0e 4 2 2 
Chemistry 335a 5 2 3 on 
Ghenilatey G30 bee ccs Wee sae fe ces 5 2 3 
Chemistry 448b........000-s-022008 4 2 2 
"Tia Mh cc 55 5 2e0 nes 048s 36 10 11 8 7 


Total—75 units 


B.Sc.(Agr.) MAJOR SUBJECTS 
ees 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


THIRD YEAR 
1st Term 2nd Term 
Unit “5 
COURSES Value = 
Lects. Labs. | Lects, Labs. 

Animal Husbandry 330a............ 3 2 1 
Animal Husbandry 334b............ 3 2 1 
Animal Husbandry 335b............ 3 cia 3 
Animal Husbandry 338b............ 3 2 1 
Animal Pathology 330b............. 3 3 5 
Bacteriology 330b...............008 4 2 2 
EE ES ee eee 4 2 2 ui 
Chemistry 347b (lectures only)....... 2 ee ate 2 
Co i SE See pees 5 3 2 
SE 5 a a ie 3 1 1 1 
LS SES Ss re ee 2 1 1 

oo (ho. 3] sSeeae eae 35 9 7 11 8 

FOURTH YEAR 
1st Term 2nd Term 
Unit 
COURSES Value 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs, 

ACE. Ee a rh rs a 6 2 1 2 1 
Animal Husbandry 441b............ 3 xs ¥, 2 1 
Animal Husbandry 442a...........4 3 3 
Animal Husbandry 443a............ 3 ey 3 
Animal Pathology 431a............. 3 3 “ 
Animal Pathology 434b............. 3 2 I 
MU AMNES os 3.5 tees Sad so 4 2 2 - 
oe 1G 2.5: ee eee eos 3 3 
NUD LAE Sool eat ee a eres 6 2 1 2 
Mitton 4320 2-25 ssh sth ie 2 4 

Boal Unite se 5 ae tks de ok 36 9 10 13 : 


Total—71 units 
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AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLO GY 


THIRD YEAR 
ist Term 2nd Term 
Uni 
COURSES vate 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
| 
Animal Pathology 330b.........++-++ | 3 3 
Bacteriology 330b 4 2 2 
Bacteriology 333b 4 o% 1 | 3 
Chemistry 332a. 4 2 2 | 
Chemistry 333a.......-. 0200s eeeee? 6 2 4 
Chemistry 334b.....-----eeceeeeeee | 6 2 4 
Chemistry 347b ) | 
BE Tey Pes vidsrewmeeoee see | a 2 2 
Chemistry 448b 
Mathematics 331.......-+++-0+ ee ees 3 1 1 1 
Physics 333a....----.++++ a 2 2 | 
TotalunntS sei ewes ee es eee 38 7 9 10 12 
FOURTH YEAR 
ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES Unit oP 
Value 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
Agronomy 444a.... 2 ae 2 
Bacteriology 432a....-.-+eeeesseees 4 2 2 
Bacteriology 434b.....-...0e-eeeeee 4 2 2 
Bacteriology 435a...--..eeeeeeeeeee 4 2 2 
Bacteriology 436.......-se0eeeeeeee 9 3 6 
Bacteriology 437..-.--.-seeeeeeeeee 2 1 1 
Bacteriology 438b....-...seeeeeeeee 4 1 3 
Soils: 
Chemistry 354 (lab. only in ist term). 6 - 2 2 
Total units for soils group...... 35 5 il 6 13 
Foods: | 
Chemistry 451a......-- eee e eee eeee 4 2 2 “7 
Chemistry 452b (lectures only)...... 2 4 
Total units for foods group..... 35 7 11 6 11 


Total—73 units 


B.Sc.(Agr.) COURSE 
eee 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


ANIMAL BIOCHEMISTRY GROUP 


THIRD YEAR 
1st Term | 2nd Term 
. | 
COURSES Nal 
Lects. Labs. Lects, Labs. 
| 
Animal Pathology 330b............. 3 3 ae 
Bacteriology 330b.............0005 4 Sa 2 2 
ST GTS ek)! a a a 3 1 2 
MCHernigtry S320. wajealesecesestesss 4 2 
CHOIR Y S800 5 0.5. 6s dele eedee ede 6 4 a 
Chemistty 3346.5... le. Seek he et 6 2 4 
MCHSRRIStEY, GATBs oats sale os cesta dened 4 2 2 
Mathematiesiss0ir5.0i0. 020. .0b 2.8 2 1 = 1 
PAROS SIL goa ox ye ihe 6 08:8 wh ooo oa 2 2 
Total units. ....... See ea 36 8 10 10 8 
FOURTH YEAR 
ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES os 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
| 
Bacteriology 434b............0.0005 4 * 2 
Ghemistey 439. 6 .020.53....40.8 6 1 1 
Chemistry: 44Q iig ed. <cce. 0a 4s. tt 6 is 
SO ee, ae a a rr 2 1 
OE oe Gt i ae a 4 2 2 “ 
Chemistry 452b..........0...000005 4 ne 2 = 
Mathematics 331 J.....)...20...)...5 3 1 1 - 1 
Los eT as a ai ea 6 2 1 2 1 
Le et a es os 4 2 a 2 
|— 
TRE RRS oie wnciis ee h ue. 5 cs 39 9 9 10 il 


Total—75 units 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


SOIL AND PLANT GROUP 


THIRD YEAR Le 
ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES Ce aa 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs, 
Bacteriology 330b.......----seeseeee 4 2 2 
Botany 330b.. 2... ee eee pe eee eeeen 4 A 2 2 = 
Chemistry 332a...6. 6.006. ee eee eee 4 2 2 7 
Chemistry 333a.......06. cece eee ee 6 2 4 ef Fp 
Chemistry 334b. ... 2...) 2 deeds eee 6 ries 2 4 
Chemistry 354,....-. 000+ eeeedee en 8 2 2 2 2 
Mathematics 330... 2.2... eee eee eee 2 1 1 mi, 
Physics 333a......--.02-ewe essere ee 4 2 2 
POUAL AES 0 0iase shite win 'alwre thie’ oe 38 9 10 9 10 
FOURTH YEAR 
ist Term 2nd Term 
Jni 
COURSES Se an 
Lects. Labs. Lects, Labs. 
Agronomy 438bD........--s5seereeee 2 2 ute 
Bacteriology 432a....-.-...seeeeeee 4 2 2 
Chemisty 3342 io... sje. nein eta e oll 3 1 2 ol a MY 
Chemniaity 439.,..0. 0. .de scab. tt 6 1 2 1 2 ‘ 
Chemistry 440. .......-. eee ees eae 6 3 zt 3 
Chemistry 441........--- ee ee scenes 2 1 1 Sie 
Chemistry 448b. 0. .... 60 Bee ee erent 4 mF 2 2 
Mathematics 331.........000-- eee 3 1 1 1 > 
Physics 436a........- 2 1 1 
Physics 438. .....--0eee seen ee ee et 4 2 2 - 
2 ~ 
be) eV St: a er Serer 36 9 11 8 8 t 


Total—74 units 


B.Sc.(Agr.) MAJOR SUBJECTS 
eee 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Students electing Economics,.as.a,major subject take their Third 
year work at Macdonald College and their Fourth year work in the De- 
partment of Economics and Political Science at McGill University. They 
must have attained a standing in the first two years equivalent to at least 
second class honours according to the standards of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science, and have their courses approved by the Chairmen of the 
departments concerned. This option fulfils the academic requirements 
for admission to the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research for work 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts. Unlike other options, a minimum 
of only 61 units is required. 


THIRD YEAR 
1st Term 2nd Term 
COURSES wt 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
pS! ee 6 2 1 z 1 
Animal Husbandry 330a............ 3 2 1 
or 
Hortioniturei43,.....)... geccedes ues 3 2 1 
Animal Husbandry 334b............ 2 | 1 
or 

Morticulture S446. oo... oe cs tens 3 2 1 
Chemistry 354 (no lab. in 2nd term) 6 2 2 2 
ee 3 3 
UE RE Ti a Sean 3 =n 3 
meomuesies: 3820, P49"... 29... ds... 3 3 
Economics 833+ scrrcs eee. ES 6 3 3 
Extension Methods 330. ....4.....+- 4 1 1 1 i 

- — a | 

Fotal-unite rs cies 37 13 5 16 3 

FOURTH YEAR (in Montreal) : 
ist Term 2nd Term 
j Course — 
SUBJECT Number 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 

Economics... ... Stirs. 321 3 3 
POMOMMON TTP SUBS sce ve eke ea 361 3 3 
BeNOMce sr Geert beesesredese ss 412 3 3 
Co rere IPRS Ey FEWER FREED 3 3 

DAL OSS ea Sac SS wins Oh 12 12 


321—Money and Banking. 
361—Statistics. 
412—Economic Analysis. 


Total—61 units 
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Total—64 units 


LL —_— 
any Al 
ENTOMOLOGY 0 
THIRD YEAR 
ist Term 2nd Term = 
COURSES as 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
Chemistry S820) 90. a IS MAT 4 2 2 ia. 
: 
y 
y HtomOlOgy SIO. cs oe cence cee vies 8 2 2 2 2 
t Entomology 332b........+++55 aah 2 2 
BUONO O37 «care hiase = shade es 2 1 1 
Genetics 330a (lectures only)......... 3 3 
ea] a) RS ne ee 4 2 2 
é Fol sty ge 0.) he ee, er, Beets 2 2 
Ry = ae 
¢€ Total waysy. be cre ces eee 25 9 9 2 5 
fi = a 
B 
si 
A FOURTH YEAR 
| ¥i 
| tu = = 
mt ist Term 2nd Term 
| COURSES wats 
} Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
fa <2 
fe WHtOmolony' 4590... cece cea skeen 8 2 2 2 2 
W 
bi CET ree Oe © 5, a 8 2 2 2 2 
» 
3 PUEOMOIORY 47 screws veces scc dence 2 se 1 1 
Mathematics: Sohi43...).cdegit- dss 0 3 1 1 1 
Plant Pathology 331a.......-..6.-.e¢ 4 2 4 
A DUGMURMES 5 icine pies yaa vides vase 25 7 8 4 6 
Third or Fourth Year (depending on session offered). 
Entomology 436b 2 lects., per week, 2nd term (1958-59). 
Entomology 438 2 labs., per week, both terms. 
Zoology 431 2 lects., 2 labs., per week, both terms (1957-58). 


B.Sc.(Agr.) MAJOR SUBJECTS 
—————<—<—<<—<$<<—<—<—<——————— eee 


ENTOMOLOGY — PARASITOLOGY 


THIRD YEAR 
1st Term | 2nd Term 
4 Unit 
COURSES Value 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
| 
| 
Animal Pathology 330b...........5. 3 3 
TERY 58 2a alias ss ess = bas amps 4 | 2 | 2 
| | 
Brmomologyvis30... oi de... os. shee aes 8 | 2 | 2 2 
Batomology S32b... .j........4.0... 2 i a Sta 2 
PAPASIOlOGV1S54. lec cat ce haces 2 an 1 ore | 1 
PEMMICE GOCE cise ciccy Saved cvstusess 4 | 2 2 
ORY COMA com ws docct cache cst « 2 2 
nee | 
Dolunites ...5..60..5.)...98 | 25 6 9 5 5 
| 
FOURTH YEAR 
ist Term 2nd Term 
# * Unit ees —— 
COURSES Value j 
| Lects. | Labs. Lects. Labs. 
ie. wed fe SiS 
Bacteriology 330b.................. 4 reg eee ee 2 
| | 
Entomology 435........:.......05- ae | 2 2 2 2 
| 
Mashehintes soi SS 4s .c.n--.) 0. Be 3 1 1 1 
Patusitology434..../,...°...)...». | 1 1 
| 
Parasitology 435b...............04. 3 3 
| | | 
lo Oe a ee 20 3 4 A tal ~ 9 
| 


Third or Fourth Year (depending on session offered). 

Parasitology 436a 2 lects., 2 labs., per week, ist term. (1958-59) 
Parasitology 437b. 2 lects., 2 labs. per week, 2nd term. (1958-59) 
Parasitology 438b 2 lects., 4 labs. per week, 2nd term. (1957-58) 
Zoology 431 2 lects., 2 labs. per week, both terms. (1957-58) 


Total—67 units 
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ee 


¢{GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


THIRD YEAR—Obligatory courses 


ist Term 


2nd Term 


Unit 
Value { 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
Agricultural Engineering 439 6 2 2 2 
Agronomy 343.....-+-+-seeertereee 6 2 1 2 1 
Animal Husbandry 334b.........--- 3 | 2 1 
Chemistry 332a..-...ssebereeeeeeee 4 2 2 
Chemistry 354. ....-00--seeeer eens 8 2 2 2 2 
Mathematics 331........+-ee eee eeee a 1 1 1 
eeeye Pee ren Pete 30 9 8 8 5 


THIRD YEAR—Elective courses } 


ist Term 2nd Term 
Unit 
Value 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs, 
Agronomy 345. ....++-+steeeerereee 3 1 
Animal Pathology 330b......-++++++} 3 3 
Botany 330b.......se0--eseeereeee 4 2 2 
Horticulture 344b. ..... eee eee e eee] 3 2 1 
Plant Pathology 331a....+.+++++++4+ 4 2 2 
Pr et ee ee ie 17 2 7 4 


tit is. intended that 
requirements (minimum 66, ma 
However, other courses | 


that elective courses to 


Registration for third year students is on September 17th. 


bring the total units up to the 
ximum 75), shall be chosen from those 


isted in the Announcement may also be 


B.Sc(Agr.) MAJOR SUBJECTS 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


FOURTH YEAR—Obligatory courses 


ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES — 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs, 
Animal Husbandry 330a............ 3 2 1 
Bacteriology 330b.............4.... 4 2 Z 
pO GT STE 5) ae (a 3 % os 3 
pT a a 3 3 
Extension Methods 330............% 4 1 1 1 1 
ie NE es ae aca a 5 3 2 
Probie 4901,.....c.--++s--4---- 6 2 1 2 1 
ONO sc csccs cess css eek 28 11 5 8 4 
FOURTH YEAR—Elective courses 
ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES vik 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 
Entomology 434b.............200. 4 2 2 
LS Sas Serer ee 4 3 1 
WC CUCL ee Pe re a 8 3 1 2 2 


Total—58 units 
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GENERAL BIOLOGY 


COURSES 


BOTANICAL GROUP 


THIRD YEAR 


DN Foy sig a een nea area 


Gray SOU os sie. cen own ane 


Botany 334a...... 
Chentistry 332a\.. 02)... 


Chemistry 448b......... 


Mathematics 3306 ote be de ad 


Plant Pathology 331a. 


oo 


CS SN Eris OS Se ee 


COURSES 


FOURTH YEAR 


Bacteriology 330b......-.0....4. 


Botany 432a..... 
Entomology 434b... 
Genetics 330a........ 


Plant Pathology 333a 


Plant Pathology 435............ 


tv 
wn 


"TGA NE soa ace nto wo vies =f 


Third or Fourth Year 


(depending on session offered). 


Zoology 431 2 lects., 2 labs. per week, both terms (1957-58) 


Total—59 units 


B.Sc(Agr.) MAJOR SUBJECTS 
—_—_— ees 


GENERAL BIOLOGY 
ZOOLOGICAL GROUP 


THIRD YEAR 
1st Term 2nd Term 
COURSES an = 
Lects. Labs. Lects. Labs. 

BURT AARON So accrtererest reese Qoeeiee 3 1 | 2 
Ho cp! Sa, Seti Re SR Sania Uae 3 2 1 
Chemistry 332a..........0. 0.002004 4 2 20ne} 
RMREE GAT 1) 5. so dels sinc ccc he ond 4 2 2 
Entomology 330... .. i Oe ae 8 | 2 21) sane 2 
Entomology 437...... oiepazesiate see 2 %: 1 | a | 1 
cooks CE a 4 2 2 
Co Boga ta: ai aa OIE A ROR 2 2 

Total O10 eae . 20 eee 30 7 i 13 - 6 

FOURTH YEAR 
1st Term | 2nd Term 
COURSES aes = 
Lects. Labs. Lects. | Labs. 

Animal Pathology 330b............5 3 its | - 3 
Bacteriology 330b=. cir cress 4 on +. 2 : 
Entomology 434b...... ey ae SEN 4 aie a: 2 2 
Entomology 437................. BS 2 "e 1 “ 1 
nL) as arene, omnes 5 3 2 
Mathematics 331.2000: cc0eceeese ees 3 1 1 : 
Plant Pathology 331a............... 4 2 2 

BA a ee 25 6 6 7 6 


Third or Fourth Year (depending on session offered). 
Entomology 436b 2 lects., per week, 2nd term. (1958-59) 
Zoology 431 2 lects., 2 labs. per week, both terms. (1957-58) 
Total—65 units 
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HORTICULTURE 
THIRD YEAR 
2nd Term 
is " Uni 
COURSES value = 
Lects. | Labs. 

Bacteriology 330b.......+-e+eee- 4 2 2 
Botany 330D......-.-2--seeeeees 4 2 
Chemistry 332a 4 oe 
CHEBNSEFY S58 ns decrees oe es 8 2 2 
Horticulture 338a......--5--+++> 4 a 
Horticulture 339b......--.---005 4 2 2 
Mathematics 331........+-----++> 3 1 1 
PRYSICSSSSAW ET ee ees Fess obs 4 2 
Plant Pathology 331a 4 2 

Potabanits 5 «<6 Ges abs 

FOURTH YEAR 
2nd Term 
COURSES Scams 
Lects. Labs, 

Agronomy 444a........-.eeeees 2 
Agricultural Engineering 439 

(1st. term-only).... 02-080 4 2 
POU RTY RSS o ib ais shine so dea Fe oe} 3 Fs 1 
Entomology 434b..........--+: 4 2 2 
GGEMRUUCE SS00n cede eee oat 5 2 
Horticulture 432a 4 
Horticulture 435b. . + 2 2 
Horticulture 436b.........--++: 3 2 1 
Horticulture 437..........0-+55 2 1 

Total USGS. ies cece eee 


Third or Fourth Year (depending on session offered) 


Horticulture 431 


Total—71 units 


2 lects., 2 labs., per week, both terms (1958-59) 


Horticulture specialists must take two of the following three groups: 
Horticulture 431; Horticulture 432a, 435b and Woodlot Management 330a; 


Horticulture 338a, 339b. 


B.Sc.{Agr.) MAJOR SUBJECTS 
ee 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


THIRD YEAR 
— : ——— —— 
| ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES al ae 
Lects;- | Labs: Lects. Labs, 

Bacteriology 330b........60.0e0sees 4 in Ae 2 2 
HOURY SIO 0 Se och et codes ok 4 pir ag 2 
ow Eas ails ann arr 3 2 1 
BOtANy SSSO 5) vss csteiae fue baka ok 3 4.205] 2 
(Chemigtey 3320.05... chic ade eccgees% 4 2 2 
Mathematics $31.4,....)...3....5...% 3 1 | 1 | 1 
Physics G39a ch sh Seite...) .. 4 4 2 2 
Plant Pathology 330b..............5 3 1 2 
Plant Pathology 333a......0......-5 4 2 2 
Plant Pathology 336.........0...5-- 8 2 2 2 2 

Hisense. 40° | 10 u | 9 10 

1 1 
FOURTH YEAR 
ist Term 2nd Term 
COURSES Vane | x i 
Lects. Labs. | Lects. Labs. 

Agricultural Engineering 432b 2 | 2 
USL Ga aloe. Ika aaa 3 1 2 
Mey 4395.0 oT Clade oe. 3 2 1 
Citeiiistiy 4486... asc ceccdeass 4 | 2 : 
Entomology 434b.................. 4 2 2 
vi ss 651 i uel dha as Seer Seiad 5 3 2 
Horticulture 344b................-- a 2 : 
Plant Pathology 432b............... 4 2 | 2 
Plant Pathology 435................ 2 i | : 

‘Total white. 323 . FTE Pet 30 4 7 S 3! 


Total—70 units 
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POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


THIRD YEAR 


Animal Pathology 330b 


Economics 330b 


Genetics 330a........... 


Physics 333a 


Poultry 437 (2nd term 


Bacteriology 330b.......-.---++: 
Chemistry 3328. ......)- 2.00 e eee ed 


Economics 332a.....-.. 


Poultry 333a.....0.. 2-22. de eee de 


only) 


nN 


x 


2nd term 
Lects. | Labs. 
|- 
3 
Doers} 2 
3 
| 
| 2 
8 4 


FOURTH YEAR 


Animal Pathology 432b 


Chemistry 447b 


Mathematics 331 
Poultry 435..... 


Poultry 436....... 


Agronomy 343 (1st term only) 


Animal Pathology 43la.........++4+ 


Animal Husbandry 338b 


w 


Total Wits’. 22... T8. eee ooh 


~ 


Dieistllaaselll 
2 2 
3 
1 
1 1 
5 
3 
6 10 or 11 y 


Poultry 431a 
Poultry 434b 
Poultry 438b 


Third or Fourth Year (depending on session offered). 
2 labs. per week, 1st term (1957-58). 

2 lects., 1 lab. per week, 2nd term (1957-58). 
2 lects., 1 lab. per week, 2nd term (1957-58). 


Total—71 or 72 units 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
—— OOO 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES — 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Professor Ancus BANTING 
Associate Professor J. H. Coorer 
Assistant Professor A. C, MaLitocu 


334b, FARM POWER MACHINERY 


A study of internal combustion engines, tractors, and power trans- 
mission. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Cooper 
Text Book:—Jones, Farm Gas Engines and Tractors. 


335, AGRICULTURAL DRAFTING 


The use of drawing instruments, projection, elementary architectural 
drawing. Perspective, architectural, and machine drawing. 

Text Book:—French and Vierek, Engineering Drawing. 

3 labs. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Malloch 


337, MECHANICS OF MATERIALS 


Resolution and composition of force systems; force polygons; centres of 
gravity; reactions and stresses in structures. Strength of materials. 
2 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Cooper 


Text Book:—Poorman, Applied. Mechanics. 
338. SHOPWORK 


Hand and power equipment in woodworking; structural joints and 
fastenings; ropework and belting. Professor Malloch 
Metals: properties and physical tests, heat treatments, forging, welding 
(forge, flame, arc), soldering. Machine shop techniques. Professor Cooper 
1 lect., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. 


Text Book:—Ashcroft and Easton, General Shopwork. 


431b. FARM BUILDINGS 
Requirements, design, and construction of various farm buildings, 
insulation, heat loss, ventilation and sanitation. 
Prerequisite:—Agr. Eng. 335 and 337. 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professors Banting and Malloch 
Text Book:—Foster and Carter, Farm Buildings. 
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432b. 


SPRAYING AND DUSTING EQUIPMENT 


A laboratory study of spray pumps, dusting machines, spray guns, 
and other equipment. 


2 labs. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Malloch 


433a, FARM MACHINERY 


440. 
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A study of tillage, harvesting, and crop processing machinery. Field 


rf] 
P tests, dynamometer studies, hitches, and adjustments. 
\ 
sty 2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., ist term. Professor Malloch 
Pa Text Book:—Smith, Farm Machinery and Equipment. 
ya 
re 436b. PROJECTS 
ri Second term, Credit—one-half course 
my 
¢ 
fei 439, ENGINEERING FOR LAND DEVELOPMENT 
& ; 
Ny Part I. Methods of land surveying applicable to agriculture, including 
i vi area surveys, levelling, mapping, and making of drainage profiles: land 
i} ™ drainage, elements of hydraulics. Part IT. Engineering aspects of erosion 
lie Hi control, farm pond design, irrigation, and land clearing. Prerequisite, 
iN Part I. Non-specialists may elect Part I only if desired. 
{ 3 . 
i nu Part I, 2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., Ist term and 5 days of field work prior to 
tt opening date of session. Part II, 2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. 
iW Professor Banting 
Hi Text Books:—For students taking Part I only: Roe and Ayres, Engineering 
» 


for Agricultural Drainage. 


For students taking Parts I and II: Schwab, Edminster and Barnes, 
Soil and Water Conservation Engineering. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


Applied electricity, current. distribution on the farm, wiring codes, 
motors and electric equipment for the farm. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Cooper 


Text Book:—Gray and Wallace, Principles and Practice of Electrical 
Engineering. 


AGRONOMY 
yrs eecieeneeseunenennsSetenenersnsesth 


AGRICULTURE 


Offered jointly by the departments of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Economics, 
Horticulture, and Poultry Husbandry. 

110. AGRICULTURE 


An orientation course offering a general view of agriculture, and some 
consideration of the nature and problems of the various branches in rela- 
tion to each other and to the sciences. 


ist Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. 
220. AGRICULTURE 

In continuation of Agriculture 110. 

2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRONOMY 


Professors H. A. STEPPLER, Chairman of the Department 
L. C. Raymonp (Post-retirement) 


Associate Professor R. I. BRawn 
Assistant Professor H. R. Kiincx 
Lecturer J. S. BuBAR 
Instructor and Field Superintendent W. W. KEELER 


331b. CEREAL CROPS 


An intensive study of cereal crops; production, marketing, uses, types 
varieties, strains, commercial and seed grades. 


Prerequisite:—Agronomy 345. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term, Professor Klinck 
343, FIELD CROP PRODUCTION 


For students other than specialists in Agronomy. First term: a study of 

forage crops; adaptation, culture, preservation, uses and seed production. 

Second term: a similar study of grain crops. 

2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Mr. Bubar and Professor Klinck 
5. INTRODUCTION TO AGRONOMIC CROPS 

A study of the characteristics of important agronomic crops. 

Prerequisite for Agronomy 331b, 432a, 446a. 

2 labs. per wk., 1st term. 

1 lab. per wk., 2nd term. Mr. Bubar 
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432a, HAY AND PASTURE CROPS 
Similar to Cereal Crops. 
Prerequisite:-—Agronomy 345. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., Ist term. Professor Steppler 


435b. PLANT BREEDING 
Problems, methods, and the interpretation of results, in the breeding of field 
crops. Prerequisite:—Genetics 330a, and Botany 433 or one Crops Course. 


2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Brawn 


436b. CROP ADAPTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Factors influencing crop adaptation and their effect on distribution. 
Agronomic organizations. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term Professor Brawn 


438b. SOIL MANAGEMENT 
An analysis of factors influencing soil productivity and their control. 
Prerequisite: —Chemistry 354. 
2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Mr. Bubar 


442. PROJECTS 
Directed study on an approved problem, either in the breeding or 
production phase, 
Equivalent of 14 lab. per wk., 2 terms—3rd and 4th years. 
Professor Steppler and Staff 


444a,. STATISTICAL METHODS 
Experimentation, analysis, and design in biological research. 
Prerequisite:—Mathematics 331 or its equivalent. See also course 
Agronomy 60 in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, of which 
this is a part. 
2 labs. per wk., ist term. Professor Steppler 


446a. MISCELLANEOUS AGRONOMIC CROPS 
A study of agronomic crops not discussed in Agronomy 331b or 432a, 
which are grown for the production of oil, fibre, sugar, and other products 
of economic importance. 


Prerequisite:—Agronomy 345. 
2 lects. per wk., Ist term. Professor Klinck 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


eee 
DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Professor E. W, CRAMPTON 
Associate Professor, 

Chairman of the Department LioneL H. Hamitton 

Assistant Professors G. E. BRADForpD 

J. E. MoxLey 

Lecturer P. A. ANASTASSIADIS 


330a. SWINE PRODUCTION 
Care, feed, and management of swine. Special problems of bacon hog 
production. Swine experimentation and interpretation of results. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 1st term. Professor Bradford 


334b. DAIRY CATTLE PRODUCTION 
The production of dairy cattle, with special reference to the problems 
of the dairy cattle industry; breeding, care, and management of dairy 
cattle; dairy cattle organizations. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Moxley 


335b. LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND MANAGEMENT 
An introductory course dealing with the principles and practice of 
livestock selection and management. For students other than specialists 
in Animal Husbandry, 
3 labs. per wk., 2nd term. Professors Moxley and Bradford 


338b. ANIMAL BREEDING 
Genetics in relation to the breeding of farm animals. 
Prerequisite:—Genetics 330a. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Bradford 


441b. HORSES, SHEEP, AND BEEF CATTLE 
A course covering the important features of the production of these 
classes of stock in Canada. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Hamilton 


442a, projects 
In special cases, permission may be obtained to substitute Nutrition 433a 
for this course. 
3 labs. per wk., 1st term. Staff 
443a. Livestock JUDGING AND MANAGEMENT : 
An advanced course in livestock selection and management. This course 
includes visits to various farms, breeding establishments, and livestock 
shows, 


Staff 
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DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL PATHOLOGY 


Assistant Professor, 
Chairman of the Department D. G. DALE 


330b. ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
3 lects. per wk.; 2nd term Professor Dale 


431a. DISEASE PREVENTION 
General principles of disease prevention, elementary. immunology, 
sanitation, and hygiene. . Prerequisite for Animal Pathology 432b. 
Prerequisite:—Animal Pathology 330b° and » Bacteriology 330b or its 
equivalent. 
3 lects. per wk., 1st term. 


Staff 


432b. POULTRY DISEASES 
Autopsy and laboratory work; discussion of the important poultry 
diseases. 
Prerequisite:—Animal Pathology 431a. 


2 labs. per wk., 2nd term. Staff 


434b. DISEASE PREVENTION 
Specific problems in the prevention of diseases of animals caused by a 
bacteria, viruses, internal parasites, external parasites, and nutritional ; 
deficiences. Prerequisite:—Animal Pathology 43la. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Dale 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY 


Professor A. C, BLackwooD 
Associate Professor R. H. WALLACE 
Lecturer to be appointed 


330b; GENERAL MICROBIOLOGY 
This course is a prerequisite to the courses listed below. 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term, 
Text Book:—Frobisher, Fundamentals of Bacteriology. 
333b. LABORATORY METHODS 


1 lect., 3 labs., per wk., 2nd term 
Text Book:—Manual of Methods for the Pure Culture Study of Bacteria. 


Professor Wallace 


432a. SOIL. MICROBIOLOGY 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. 
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434b, FOOD MICROBIOLOGY 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. 


435a, DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. 


436, PROJECTS 
3 labs. per wk., 1st term; 6 labs. per wk., 2nd term. Staff 


437, SEMINAR 
1 hour per wk., 2 terms. Staff 


438b. PHYSIOLOGY OF MICRO-ORGANISMS 
1 lect., 3 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Wallace 


Text Book:—Oginsky and Umbreit, An Introduction to Bacterial 
Physiology. 


BOTANY 


110. INTRODUCTORY BOTANY 


A study of the flowering plant as a living organism with fundamentals 
of structure, physiology, and reproduction, and an introduction to the 
general morphology of plants involving consideration of representative 
types of the several groups of the plant kingdom. 


(st Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Callen (Plant 
Pathology) 
330b. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. 
Professor Pelletier (Plant Pathology) 
331b. HISTOLOGY AND CYTOLOGY 


A detailed study of cells, cell division, tissues and their development, etc. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. 


334a. HISTOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE 


The preparation for the microscope of permanent stained mounts of at 
least twelve separate items. See Plant Pathology 330b. 


1 lect., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. 


432a, PLANT MORPHOLOGY 


1 lect., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. 
Professor Callen (Plant Pathology) 


433. SYSTEMATIC BOTANY 


2 labs. per wk., 1st term; 1 lab. per wk., 2nd term. 
Professor Callen (Plant Pathology) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


Professors R. H. Common 
W. A. DELoNnG 

H. G. Dion 

Associate Professor B. E. BAKER 
Assistant Professor P., A. ANASTASSIADIS 
Lecturer G. O. HENNEBERRY 


110. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
ist Yr.:—3 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Mr. Henneberry 


Text Book:—Cragg and Graham, An Introduction to the Principles of 
Chemistry (Clarke, Irwin). 


220. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Fundamental concepts of organic chemistry; properties and structure of 
related aliphatic, aromatic and heterocyclic compounds. Laboratory work 
includes preparation and examination of typical organic compounds. 


2nd Yr.:—3 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Baker 
Text Book:—Wertheim, Textbook of Organic Chemistry (Blakiston). 


331a, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
A laboratory course designed to provide experience in laboratory methods 
and techniques. 
1 lect., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. Professor Baker 


332a. GENERAL BIOCHEMISTRY 
Carbohydrates; lipids; amino-acids and proteins; properties, nature, 
and classification of enzymes. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., Ist term. Professor Common 


Text Book:—Downes, The Chemistry of Living Cells (Harper & Bros.). 


333a. QUANTITATIVE ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 

Application of the laws of chemical equilibration to jonization, pH., 
precipitations and oxidation-reduction reactions; problems in quantitative 
inorganic analysis. Laboratory work-includes instruction in the use and 
care of the analytical balance; techniques of gravimetric, volumetric 
and colorimetric inorganic analysis; preparation of standard solutions; 
acidimetry and alkimetry; determinations of selected cations and anions 
by standard procedures, 

2 lects., 4 labs., per wk., Ist term. Professor DeLong 


Text Book:—Kolthoff and Sandell, Textbook of Quantitative Inorganic 
Analysis. 
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334b. QUALITATIVE ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


Valence, theories of acids and bases, ionization, theory of co-ordination 
compounds and complex ions, oxidation-reduction reactions, the law of 
mass action in relation to solubility and precipitation. Laboratory work 
is devoted to the systematic identification of the more common cations 
and anions by semi-micro techniques. 

2 lects., 4 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Mr. Henneberry 


Text Book:—Gilreath, Qualitative Analysis (McGraw-Hill). 


335a. QUANTITATIVE ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


As in Course 333a, with abridged laboratory. 


2 lects., 3 labs., per wk., 1st term. Professor DeLong 


336b. QUALITATIVE ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


As in Course 334b, with abridged laboratory. 


2 lects., 3 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Mr. Henneberry 


347b. PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


354. 


439, 


440, 


Prerequisites:—Chemistry 332a and Physics 333a. Alimentary digestion 
and absorption of nutrients; composition and properties of blood; gaseous 
exchange and acid base equilibrium; metabolism of nutrients and. tissue 
respiration; urinary and fecal excretion; hormones. 

Laboratory work parallels the lecture course and includes blood and 
urine analysis. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Common 
Text Book:—Downes, The Chemistry of Living Cells (Harper & Bros.). 


INTRODUCTORY SOIL SCIENCE 

Geology as related to soil formation; the characteristics, physical proper- 
ties, and genesis of the major soil groups. 

2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professors DeLong and Dion 
Text Book:—Lyon, Buckman, and Brady,.The Nature and Properties of 
Soils, Sth ed. (Macmilian). 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

An introduction to kinetic theory; the properties of solids and liquids; 
the phase rule; colligativé properties of dilute solutions; thermochemistry 
and chemical kinetics. 

1 lect., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Baker 
Text Book:—Glasstone, Elements of Physical: Chemistry (Van Nostrand). 
ASSIGNED PROJECTS 


3 labs. per wk., 2 terms. pets’ 
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441, SEMINAR 


1 lect. per wk., 2 terms. Staff 


448b, PLANT BIOCHEMISTRY 


Prerequisites:—Chemistry 332a and Physics 333a. Chemistry of plant 
nutrition with particular reference to the inorganic elements and inter- 
relations in the metabolism of inorganic and organic substances. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term, Professor DeLong 


450a. TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
See ‘page 4603. 


451a. CHEMISTRY OF FOODS AND FEEDING STUFFS 


Principles of analysis, including a more detailed treatment of sugars, 
starches, oils, and fats; analytical chemistry of milk and milk products. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., Ist term. Professors Common and Anastassiadis 


452b. ADVANCED FOOD ANALYSIS 


A specialized course including the determination of minor elements, 
amino acids, and vitamins; control analysis in food processing. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. 
Professors Common and Anastassiadis 


DAIRYING 


430a. THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Its importance in Canadian agriculture, the relative importance of the 
various products, and an analysis of the trade. The farm dairy and its 
equipment. The composition, quality, value, care, and sale of milk and 
cream. Quality and defects in butter, cheese, and other dairy products. 
Instruction in testing, separating, buttermaking, and cheesemaking. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., ist term. Professor Anastassiadis 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Professor D. L. MACFARLANE 


Associate Professor W. E. HAVILAND 


220b, PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


The anatomy of the Canadian economy, especially the agricultural, 
household, and governmental segments. The business firm and the 
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434 


industry; price and output. Money; the Canadian banking system; 
national income and employment. The distribution of wealth and income. 
International trade. 


2nd Yr.:—3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor MacFarlane 


b. ECONOMICS OF MARKETING 


Nature and importance of marketing. Markets and market prices, 
Selling and buying. Marketing margins and efficiency. Co-operation and 
co-operatives. Federal and provincial marketing jurisdiction and policies. 
The marketing of Canada’s principal farm products. Marketing study 
tours. 


3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Haviland 


b, ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE 


The Canadian farm industry; the regionalism of production; the distribu- 
tion of the labor force and of financial returns in Canadian agriculture; 
farm efficiency. The relation between agriculture and other Canadian 
industries. The economic background of farm policy. The international 
trade position of Canadian agriculture. 


3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor MacFarlane 


a. FARM ACCOUNTING AND FARM MANAGEMENT 


A system of single entry farm accounts involving inventories, cash receipts, 
and expenses; a system of production records; the analysis of farm account 
and production records as a means of improving efficiency of production; 
farm income tax. The economics of farm production and farm manage- 
ment decisions. A farm visit followed by a detailed analysis of the business 
of this farm and of three other farms involving the preparation of farm 
plans and budgets covering present and proposed farm management 
schemes, 


3 lects. per wk., ist term. Professor MacFarlane 

ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 

An intermediate course in economic theory analyzing the forces which 
determine the levels of prices, production, consumption, income, and 
employment. 

3 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Haviland 
C, PROJECT 

The equivalent of 3 labs. per wk., 1 term. Staff 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Associate Professor, Chairman of 


the Department H. R. C. Avison 
Professor of Education C. WAYNE HALL 
Assistant Professor D. W. CoLEe 
Sessional Lecturer Marcarset H. DusrevIL iy 
Pi 114, ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


ay Instruction and practice in the elements of good speech and good writ- 
it ing: 1 lecture period per week, conference hours and written themes to 
ait the equivalent of 1 lab. period per week 2 terms. A student failing in 4) 
a the year’s work will be required to repeat this course until the necessary 
3 standard has been attained. 
ist Yr.:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. 
ot Professors Avison, Cole, and Mrs. Dubreuil 
i 116. ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A study of the forms of literature—mainly poetry, fiction, drama, from 
Anglo-Saxon times to about 1880—with special attention to those factors 
which condition literary taste and judgment. A schedule of topics and 
e readings will be available before the course begins. 


‘ 1st Yr.—2 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Cole 


225. MODERN LITERATURE 


An extension of Course 116, with topics and readings drawn from the 
work of British, Canadian, and American writers in the period from 1880 


\ 7a to the present. This course may be elected by Third or Fourth year 
tn students. 
ft 
2nd Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 2 terms Professor Hall : 
wl ip 
*Y ‘ 
b, 226. SPEAKING AND WRITING 


An-extension.of Course 14 for students who require or desire further 
practice in oral and written expression. Laboratory periods may be 
substituted for lectures. This course may be elected by Third or Fourth 


year students: it is required for Extension Methods 330, but should be 

taken, if possible, in the Second year. 

2nd Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., Ist term; 1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. 

Professors Avison, Cole, and Mrs. Dubreuil 

All Second year degree course students must take either English 225 or 

English 226. The prerequisite to these courses is successful completion of 

Senior Matriculation English Literature and Composition, or English 114 

and 116 at Macdonald College. 
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THE LITERATURE OF RURAL LIFE 


A study of Canadian and American regional literature: The schedule 
of topics and readings, covering the period from pioneer settlements to 
the present day, will emphasize the large place in our literature held by 
prose and poetry which is inspired by the land and the people who live 
on the land. Not given for fewer than 5 students. 


1 lect. per wk., ist term; 2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Avison 


MODERN DRAMA 


A reading course in modern English and American drama with special 
attention to trends and developments since 1900. Not given for fewer 
than 5 students. 


2 lects. per wk., Ist term; 1 lect. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Hall 


EXTENSION METHODS 


330. EXTENSION METHODS 


Study group technique; extension methods in agriculture and household 
science; rural sociology. 


Laboratory work comprises participation in . debates, conduct of 
public meetings and similar activities, and the operation of the Rural 
Problems Club, which meets weekly from November 1st to March 
31st. Membership in the Club is open to all students in Agriculture, 
Household Science, and the School for Teachers. Students who elect 
this course will also be required to take English 226, unless this course 
was taken in the Second year. 

1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Avison and Committee 


DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY 


330, 


Professors To be appointed 

E. MELVILLE DUPORTE 

(Post-retirement) 

Associate Professor F, O. MorRIson 

Assistant Professors R. S. BIGELOW 

J. E. MCFARLANE 

INSECT MORPHOLOGY 

2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2. terms. Professors DuPorte and Bigelow 


332b, ENTOLOMOGICAL TECHNIQUE 


Prerequisite:—Zoology 332a. 
2 labs. per wk., 2nd term. Professor McFarlane 
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433, ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


The principles and practice of Applied Entomology from a professional 
standpoint, including a survey of the Class Hexapoda with special 
reference to biological and economic aspects. A representative collection 
of economic insects including at least 50 adults, 20 larvae, and five 
complete life history sets will be required of all students taking this course. 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Morrison 


434b, GENERAL AND ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


A more elementary course similar to the foregoing, but suited to the gen- 
eral student. A collection of 25 adult insects, 10 larvae, and one complete 
life history set, representative of common economic insects, will be required 
of each student taking the course. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Morrison 


. SYSTEMATIC ENTOMOLOGY 


The classification of the principal groups of insects. Each student will 
bring to the class at least 50 representatives of the main orders of insects 
which he has collected, mounted and labelled according to the instructions 
given in Course 332b. He will choose a special group for more detailed 
study which may be included in the above collection. Prerequisite: 
Entomology 330. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms, Professor Bigelow 


436b. INSECT ECOLOGY 


The influence of the environment on the development, activities, 
distribution, and abundance of insects. 


2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Given in 1958-59. 


- SEMINAR 


Presentation and discussion of reports on: (1) Assigned topics; (2) Recent 
work in Entomology and Zoology; (3) Original investigation. Required 
in both Third and Fourth years. 


1 lab. per wk., 2 terms. Staff 


. PROJECTS 


One or more problems entailing private investigation will be allotted 
to each student at the beginning of his Third year. The work done 
should be equivalent to 


2 labs. per wk., 2 terms. Staff 


FRENCH 
— 


FRENCH 


100, French is used exclusively by lecturer and students in this course. 


(a) Travail oral: The aim of this section of the course is to increase 
fluency, accuracy, and precision in speaking French. A 
according to the interests and capabilities of the students. 


i 


gnments vary 


(b) Explication de textes: A study, gauged to the achievement level of 

the students, of a novel of French Canada. The primary object is to 

master the story and to appreciate the atmosphere of French Canada as 

portrayed in the novel. Subsequently a detailed analysis is undertaken. 

(c) Cours de civilisation: A survey course of French history; biographical 

and literary aspects are stressed. 

Texts to be announced. 

3 lects, per wk., 2 terms. Elective. 

Professor Hawkins (Institute of Education) 

300, Aim: practice in French for students who expect to work in Quebec 

Province; preparatory work for postgraduate students who intend to 

meet second language requirements in French. Emphasis will depend on 


needs of students enrolled. Prerequisite: Quebec High School Leaving 
French or equivalent. Content: writing, reading and oral practice. 


3 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Elective. 
Professor Hawkins (Institute of Education) 


DEPARTMENT OF GENETICS 


Professor J. W. Boyes 
Associate Professor R, I. BRAWN 
Assistant Professors G. E, BRADFORD 
W. F. GRANT 

G. I. PAUL 

Research Associate B. PovILaITis 


330a. ELEMENTARY GENETICS 

The modern concept of inheritance, applicable to both plants and animals, 
including reference to human inheritance. 

3 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. Professor Brawn 
Note: Genetics 62a, Cytology, Genetics 62b, Cytogenetics, and Genetics 646, 
Statistical M ethods in Genetics, listed in the announcement of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research, are offered at Macdonald College and may 
be elected by senior undergraduate students by permission of the instructor 
concerned, 
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HISTORY 


100. European civilization in medieval and modern periods. 
3 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Elective, 


Professor Zagorin (Faculty of Arts and. Science) 


DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 


Associate Professors H. R.. Murray 

C. D. TAPER 
Assistant Professor Jean Davip 
Lecturer P. M. HARNEY 


338a. POMOLOGY (ORCHARD FRUITS) 
The fundamentals of orchard fruit propagation, production, and mar- 
keting, with visits to orchards, markets, and cold storage establishments 
when possible. 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., Ist term. Professor Taper 


339b. POMOLOGY (SMALL FRUITS) 


The fundamentals of small fruit propagation, production, and market- 
ing, with visits to producing areas and marketing establishments when 
possible. 

2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Taper 


343a, HORTICULTURAL CROPS 
Tree and bush fruits; fruit and vegetable processing. 
2 lects., 1 lab. per wk., Ist term. Professor Murray and Staff 


344b. HORTICULTURAL CROPS 


Potatoes as a cash crop; canning and other special crops. The farm 
garden; landscaping the farm home. 
2 lects., 1 lab. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Murray and Staff 


431, VEGETABLE CROPS 
The principles of vegetable growing including economic importance, 
geography, types and varieties, cultural requirements, harvesting, 
grading, marketing, and storage, as applied to the important crop plants. 
(Given in 1958-59.) 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Murray 
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432a. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Description, characteristics, and identification of ornamental plants, 
nursery practices and care of plant material. A brief history of gardens 
and architecture. Landscape design, plans, sketches, drafting, and con- 
struction specifications, as applied to rural and urban homes, estates, 
parks and playgrounds, etc. 


Prerequisiie:—First term work of Agricultural Engineering 439. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. Miss Harney 


435b, FLORICULTURE 
An introductory course in which is discussed the history, development, 
propagation, and culture of flowers both out of doors and under glass. 
Floral arrangements and design are also considered. Trips to greenhouse 
establishments are made where possible. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Miss Harney 


436b, PLANT BREEDING 
A study of the principles of genetics as applied to the breeding and 
improvement of horticultural crop plants. The development of breeding 
methods for different types of plants will be given special consideration, 
Lectures will. be supplemented by practice periods in the greenhouse. 


Prerequisite:—Genetics 330a. 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professors Murray and Taper 


437, SEMINAR 
Presentation and discussion of reports on assigned topics, recent work 
and developments in horticulture and reports on the original investigations 
of the students and staff. 
1 period per wk., 2 terms. Professor Murray and Staff 


442a, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRESERVATION 
The principles of fruit and vegetable preservation with particular atten- 
tion to cold storage, canning, dehydration, and freezing. 
2 lects, 1 lab., per wk., ist term. Professor Daud 


MATHEMATICS 


111, PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 

Radian measure, logarithms, definitions of the trigonometrical functions, 
relations between the trigonomettical functions, reduction of angles, 
addition formulae, transformations of sums and products, logarithmic 
solutions of triangles, problems in heights and distances, inverse functions, 
solution of trigonometric equations, graphs. 
Ist Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 1st term: 1 lect. per wk., 2nd term. : 

; Professor Henry (Institute of Education) 
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112. ALGEBRA 
Variation, progressions, with applications to compound interest, per- 
mutations and combinations, mathematical induction, binomial theorem, 
theory of quadratic equations. 
ist Yr.:—1 lect. per wk., 1st term: 2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. 
Professor Henry (Institute of Education) 
220. CALCULUS 
Analytical geometry, differential and integral calculus. 


2nd Yr.:—3 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Rowles (Physics) 


w 
Ge 
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0, ELEMENTARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 
An introduction to differential equations with selected applications in 
physical, chemical, and biological science. 


1 lect. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Oliver (Physics) 


331. ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 
An introduction to statistics including graphs, histograms, means, 
standard deviation, variance, normal frequency curve, probability, 
fitting curves to experimental data, correlation, standard error, tests 
of significance, etc. 


1 lect., 1 lab. per wk., ist term; 1 lab. per wk., 2nd term. Mr. Fraser 


DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION 


Professor E. W. CRAMPTON 
Associate Professor L. E. Ltoyp 
Assistant Professor F. A. FARMER 


430. FUNDAMENTALS OF NUTRITION 
Lectures and library assignments deal with the nutrients and their 
metabolism. In the second term, as an alternate laboratory, students, 
with permission, may elect to participate in one or more biological projects 
in which rats, puppies, guinea pigs and/or the students themselves are the 
experimental subjects. These projects will be scheduled by arrangement 
but will normally be completed within a three week period. 


2 lects. 1 lab. per wk., 2 terms. Professors Crampton, Lloyd and Farmer. 
Pp ’ , 


432b, APPLIED ANIMAL NUTRITION 
A critical study of livestock feeding standards; a classification of feed- 
stuffs based on their functions in rations and a consideration of their 
characteristics which determine their use and limit the extent of their 
substitution; translation of feeding standards to balanced meal mixtures; 
feeding guides, feed legislation. 


2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Crampton 
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Equivalent of 3 labs. per wk., 1 term. Staff 


PARASITOLOGY 


434, SEMINAR 
1 lab. per wk., 2 terms. Professors DuPorte (Entomology) 
and Cameron (Institute of Parasitology) 


Students will attend the combined Entomology-Parasitology Seminar. 
Required in both Third and Fourth years. 


435b. PROJECTS 


A problem may be selected in Protozoology, Medical Entomology, or 
Helminthology. The object of the problem is to enable the student:— 
(1) To do more intensive work in some selected field; (2) To obtain an 
introduction to the methods of scientific research. 
3 labs. per wk., 2nd term. Professors Cameron (Institute of 
Parasitology), and DuPorte (Entomology). 
436a, PROTOZOOLOGY 


A morphological, biological, and systematic study of protozoa with 
special reference to the parasites of domestic animals. Protozoological 
technique. 


(Given in 1958-59) 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. Professor DuPorte (Entomology) 


437b, MEDICAL ENTOMOLOGY 


A systematic and biological study of insects concerned in the causation 
of disease in man and domestic animals. Prerequisite:—Entomology 330. 


(Given in 1958-59) 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professor DuPorte (Entomology) 


438b, HELMINTHOLOGY 


A morphological, biological, and systematic study of the helminths 

with special reference to the parasites of domestic animals. Helmintho- 

logical technique. 

(Given in 1957-58) 

2 lects., 4 labs., per wk., 2nd term. : 
Professor Cameron (Institute of Parasitology) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL PHYSICS 


Professor WILLIAM RowLes 
Associate Professor W. F. OLIVER 
Lecturer D. M. FRASER 


112. GENERAL PHYSICS 
An elementary course dealing with the subject chiefly from the ex- 
perimental side, with selected problems based on the fundamental prin- 
ciples. The course is designed to familiarize the students with the more 
important laws of physics and to furnish the necessary basis for later work. 


1st Yr.:—3 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Rowles 


222, GENERAL PHYSICS 
A continuation course which covers the same ground as Physics 112, 
but with more intensive treatment. Certain topics will receive special 
emphasis and additional phases of the subject will be considered. 
2nd Yr.:—3.lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Oliver 


333a, BIOPHYSICS 
(Prerequisite to Chemistry 347b and 448b.): A study of the gas laws, 
osmosis, surface phenomena, electrolytic dissociation, pH, colloidal state, 
use of electron microscope, X-rays and radio-active rays in biology, etc, 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term, Professor Rowles and Mr. Fraser 


340a. BIOPHYSICS 
An abridged course covering selected parts of Physics 333a. 


1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., Ist term. Professor Rowles and Mr. Fraser 


432b. METEOROLOGY 
A study of the factors which condition climate and weather, etc. 


1 lect. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Rowles 


436a. SOIL PHYSICS 
Soil texture as determined by mechanical analysis, soil moisture and its 
movement, soil constants and their measurement, physical properties of 
colloids and their effects on soil behaviour, soil structure. 


1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 1st term. Professor Rowles 


438. MOLECULAR AND ATOMIC PHYSICS 
A discussion of kinetic theory including Maxwell’s distribution law, 
the laws of thermodynamics, atomic structure, charge on the electron, 
isotopes, circular orbit theory for hydrogen, vacuum tubes, X-rays and 
crystal structure, radioactivity, etc. A portion of the time is devoted 
to laboratory work. 


2 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Oliver 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT OF PLANT PATHOLOGY 


Professor Joxun G. CouLson 


Assistant Professors E. O. CALLEN 
R. H. Estey 
R. L. PELLETIER 


Research Associate N. CoLoTeLo 


330b, TECHNIQUE 
The preparation and standardization of media. Inoculation methods, 
etc. Photomicrography and the optical equipment necessary. 


Students taking the Plant Pathology Option will be required to take 
that part of course Zoology 332a dealing with illustrations. Graduate 
students may take this work without credit. 


1 lect., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. 
33la. DISEASES OF PLANTS 


A study of the common diseases and their control. Use of spray 
calendars. Preparation of fungicides, etc. 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. Professor Coulson 
333a, MYCOLOGY 

A study of fungi as concerning taxonomy, morphology, sexuality, etc. 

2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., ist term. Professor Callen 
336. PLANT PATHOLOGY 


Detailed studies of plant diseases; distribution, economic importance, 
symptoms, cause, and control. 

Basidiomycetous, fungi imperfecti, bacterial, and virus diseases. 
2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Coulson 


432b, PLANT PATHOLOGY 


Detailed studies of plant diseases; distribution, economic importance, 
symptoms, cause, and control. 


Myxomycetous, phycomycetous, ascomycetous, and non-parasitic 
diseases. 


2 lects.,2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Coulson 
434. Projects 


One or more problems entailing private investigation will be allotted 
each student. 


Minimum of 2 labs. per wk., 2 terms. Staff 
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435. SEMINAR 
A course entailing reading, discussion, appreciation, and criticism of 
research articles, monographs, etc., in the field of General Botany, 
Physiology, Cytology, Histology, Morphology, Ecology, Taxonomy, Gen- 
etics, Mycology, Pathology. Attention will be more especially directed 
to such articles as have application in Plant Pathology or Mycology. 


1 period per wk., 2 terms. Staff 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
Professor W. A. Maw 


Associate Professor N. NIKoLAIczuK 


333a. GENERAL POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
The general principles and practice of poultry production and marketing. 
3 lects., 1 lab., per wk., Ist term. Professor Nikolaiczuk 


43la. HISTORY OF BREEDS AND JUDGING 
The origin, domestication, and development of the various breeds of 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, and geese. Advanced practice in judging on 
the basis of type and colour standards. 
(Given in 1957-58) 
2 labs. per wk., 1st term. Professor Maw 
434b, BREEDING PRINCIPLES 
The fundamental principles underlying poultry breeding. 
Prerequisites: —Genetics 330a; Poultry Husbandry 431a and 333a. 
(Given in 1957-58) 
2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Maw 


435. POULTRY FARM MANAGEMENT 


Poultry farming as a business; size of business, economic aspects of 
capital and labour involved; farm layout and buildings; arrangement; 
equipment, inventories, cost accounts, and other records. 


Prerequisite:—Poultry Husbandry 333a. 

1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Maw 
436, RESEARCH 

A study of method in conducting experiments and analysis of data. 


Prerequisite:—Poultry Husbandry 333a. 
2 labs. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Nikolaiczuk 
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437, ASSIGNED PROJECTS 
3rd ‘Yr.:—2 labs. per wk., 2nd term; 4th Yr.:—3 labs. per wk., 2 terms 
Professors Maw and Nikolaicauk 
438b, POULTRY NUTRITION 
A study of the composition of feeds, balanced rations, and feeding 
practice as applied to the production of poultry. 
Prerequisite:—Poultry Husbandry 333a. 
(Given in 1957-58) 


2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Nikolaicouk 


SOCIOLOGY 


340c, INTRODUCTION TO socroLoGy (The Community) 


An examination of the social patterns of our society, with emphasis.on 
group relationships. 


3 lects. per wk., 1 term. Mrs. MacFarlane 


DEPARTMENT OF WOODLOT MANAGEMENT 
Lecturer A. R. C. Jones 


330a. WOODLOT MANAGEMENT 


Principal trees of Eastern Canada; classification of forest regions, types 
and stands; use of chain, compass and sample plots in forest inventories; 
volume measurements of trees, logs and woodlot products; silvicultural 
cutting methods to improve and perpetuate the woodlot; study of growth; 
calculation of allowable cut for sustained yield; plantation techniques 
and improvements; woodlot protection; demonstration of mechanical 
cutting tools; management plans and records; marketing possibilities. 


1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., Ist term. Mr. Jones 


LOOLOGY 


220. GENERAL ZOOLOGY 
, and classification. 


An introduction to animal structure, physiology 
d used to introduce 


Representatives of the chief phyla are studied an 
some of the general principles of Zoology. 
2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. 
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332a, HISTOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE 


The preparation of histological slides and the technique of making 
scientific drawings. 


Students taking the Entomology Option will be required to take that 
part of the course Plant Pathology 330b which deals with photography 
and the use of the microscope, Graduate students may take this work 
without credit. 


2 labs. per wk., ist term. Professor McFarlane (Entomology) 
431, COMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE ANATOMY : 
(Given in 1957-58) a 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. 


EXAMINATIONS 


B.Sc. (AGR.) AND B.Sc. (H.Ec.) COURSES 


All students are required to give satisfactory evidence of mastery 
of the material of lecture and laboratory. First and Second year examina- 
tions are held at the end of the first term in all courses. In all years 
examinations are held at the conclusion of each course, at which time 
the examiner will pass in to the Registrar a mark giving the final standing 
of each student in all the work of the course. 


First year students who obtain an average of less than 40 per cent in the 
first term examinations are not permitted to continue with the work of 
the second term. 


Examination in any subject may be refused because of absence without 
accepted excuse from one or more classes in the subject. See page 4524. 


Students who are allowed to repeat a year do so on probation. Students 
whose work or conduct during the year proves unsatisfactory may also 
be placed on probation involving loss of certain privileges. The type 
of probation will vary with individual cases. 


PASS MARK AND CLASSES 


The pass mark in all examinations is 50 per cent. First Class standing 
is 80 per cent and over, Second Class standing is 65 to 79 per cent, Pass 
standing is 50 to 64 per cent. 


ADVANCEMENT FROM YEAR TO YEAR 


In the First and Second years, any student whose final mark is less than 
50%, or who fails in courses of the year’s work to an aggregate value of 
more than 450 marks will be required to repeat the year. Any student 


EXAMINATIONS 
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who fails in courses of the year’s work to an aggregate value of 450 marks 
or less and whose average is at least 50%, may write supplemental 
examinations in all failed courses the following September. However, a 
student who fails in English 114 (Composition) will be required to repeat 
the course until the necessary standard has been attained. 


In all years, standings of all students as shown by the results of first 
term examinations are critically reviewed by Faculty, which may require 
the withdrawal of any student whose average mark is less than 50%. 


No student may enter the Second year carrying a condition in more 
than one subject of First year work, and no student may enter the Third 
year carrying a condition in more than one subject of Second year work. 


No student may enter the Third year with any subject outstanding 
from his First year, and no student may enter the Fourth year with any 
subject outstanding from his Second year. 


Any student who, after the final spring examinations of the Third 
year, has failed to obtain an average of at least 50 per cent based on all 
the courses of his Third year, will be required to repeat the year. No 
student will be admitted to the Fourth year of the B.Sc.(Agr.) course who 
has not passed in Third year work equivalent to at least five full courses 
(30 units), or to the Fourth year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) courses who has not 
passed in Third year courses having an aggregate value of at least 750 
marks. 


A student who is allowed to repeat a year may be exempted from 
attending lectures and passing examinations in one or more subjects in 
which he has already passed and obtained at least 60 per cent, and may 
be required to take one or more subjects of the following year in his 
course. The choice of subjects must involve no conflict of hours in the 
timetable. 


If a student fails in a course which he has taken with a more advanced 
class he must repeat the course when he enters the year in which that 
subject is regularly taught. 


PASS AND HONOUR STANDING 


Honour Sranpinc:—Students who have obtained an average of at 
least 60 per cent in the work of the first two years, and who obtain an 
average of 80 per cent or over, based on all the courses of their Third 
and Fourth years, are granted First Class Honours on graduation; 
those who obtain an average of from 65 to 79 percent, based on all 
the courses of their Third and Fourth years, are granted Second Class 
Honours. Students who have obtained an average of less than 60 per 
cent in the work of the first two years are not eligible for Honours. 
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Pass STANDING:—Students who obtain an average of not less than 
50 per cent, based on all the courses of their Third and Fourth years, are 
granted Pass Standing. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


Regular supplemental examinations are held in September before the 
beginning of the session, and at the time of the regular examinations in 
January and March. Failure to pass a supplemental examination means 


is that the course must be repeated, or such portion of it as the instructor 
a may direct. In the case of Fourth year students only, special examinations 
pl may be provided earlier in September, so that the results may be known 
a in time to recommend successful! candidates for the fall Convocation. 
m Except in very exceptional cases, each of which must be submitted 
Le to the Faculty for approval, only one supplemental examination will be m 
allowed in‘any course; but a student who has been prevented by illness or iy 
some other unavoidable circumstance from writing a supplemental exam- si 
1 ination at the regular time will be allowed to write a special supplemental 
i be examination at a later date. In no other cases than those mentioned will 
€ special supplemental examinations be granted. 
ti Every candidate for a supplemental examination is required to fill 
i out an application form for such examination and to return it with the 
| r necessary fee ($2.00 per paper) at least three weeks before the date 
it t set for the examinations. Application forms may be obtained from the 
l) | wr Registrar. 
i X No student writing a supplemental examination in a subject will be 
| granted marks higher than the pass mark, 50 per cent. 
I ja 
bm 
0 AGRICULTURE SPECIALIST TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
tr 
iy Holders of the B.Sc.(Agr.), in the General Agriculture, Agronomy, 


Animal Husbandry, Poultry Husbandry, Horticulture or Agriculture 
Engineering options may enroll for a year of postgraduate study under 

the direction of the Institute of Education to qualify for the Agriculture 

Specialist Teacher’s Certificate granted by the University. Such a ‘4 
training will complete the requirements for the High School Diploma of st 
the Province of Quebec and will include special training and teaching 

practice relative to the Agricultural Sciences. 


There are openings for qualified teachers trained in agricultural science 
in the High Schools of Quebec and other provinces. As well as teaching 
agriculture, many appointments will require the teaching of other subjects 
including general specialized science, shop work and farm mechanics. 
Consequently candidates for the Specialist Teacher's Certificate receive 
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training in general teaching as well as in their special subject areas. In 
addition to the academic and professional courses offered, an excellent 
program of supervised practice teaching gives candidates the opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the work of the schools. Candidates should 
have an interest in agriculture, an appreciation of rural life, some prac- 
tical experience in farming, and a genuine interest in working with high 
school children. 


The charge for the tuition is $172.00, and other charges for room and 
board and for student activities are the sameas for students in the 
Institute of Education. Application for admission should be sent to the 
Registrar, Macdonald College, Que. 


CURRICULUM 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENT:—B.Sc.(Agr.), in the General Agriculture, Agronomy, 


Animal Husbandry, Poultry Husbandry, Horti- 
culture, or Agriculture Engineering options. 


COURSES IN THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Division One — English 225—Modern Literature (if not completed during 
the B.Sc.(Agr.) course), terminal courses in English and 
French. 

Division Two — Education 100, Education 200—History of Education in 


Western Society, Education 401G—Graduate Seminar. 


Division Three — Education 110—Method of instruction, Education 210— 
The Child at School. 


Division Four — Education 120—General Teaching Practice. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Graduate work, under the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 
McGill University, Montreal, may be taken at Macdonald College, in 
Agronomy, Bacteriology, Chemistry, Entomology, Horticulture, Nutti- 
tion (Animal, Human), Parasitology, Poultry Husbandry (Nutrition 
or Breeding and Genetics), and Plant Pathology. The advanced courses 
of study offered lead to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor_of 
Philosophy. 
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Graduates who have completed three full courses or their equivalent 
in the Department of Economics at Macdonald College and who, in 
addition, have completed at least two full courses in the Department of 
Economics and Political Science or their equivalent with at least second 
class honours, may register in the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research to proceed toward the degree of Master of Arts. 


A number of scholarships and student assistantships are available. 


The Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research issues an Announce- 
ment giving full information regarding graduate courses, and scholarships, 
theses, registration, etc., in connection therewith, which will be sent on 
application to the Registrar, Macdonald College, to the Dean of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, McGill University, Montreal 
or to the Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, Macdonald College, Que. 


DIPLOMA COURSE 


Diploma. Course 


This is a two-year course of five months’ duration in each year com- 
mencing about November Ist, and finishing about March 3ist. It affords 
a special opportunity of spending one or two winter seasons in studying 
Agriculture, and the time is selected with a view to interfering as little 
as possible with farm operations. It is intensely practical in character 
and is designed with the following objects in mind:—To give the largest 
amount of information and training in practical agriculture in the shortest 
possible time; to equip the student for solving his future problems; to 
awaken him to the many opportunities on the farm; to give him an 
inspiration in his agricultural work; and to enable him to fill a more 
useful place in rural citizenship. 


The work of the first year is taken by all students in common; in the 
second year a student may choose subjects that have to do either with 
livestock farming or fruit farming. A diploma is granted to each 
student who completes the two years’ work successfully. 


DIPLOMA COURSE ENTRANCE 


1. For General Requirements, see page 4531. 

2. All candidates for admission to the Diploma Course must have passed 
their sixteenth birthday, must be able to read and write the English 
language acceptably, be proficient in the use of arithmetic, and demon- 
strate a practical knowledge of farm operations. 
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SYLLABUS ti 
DIPLoMA COURSE 
— i] 
Periods per week 
Course Unit a= aVind Term (ui 
Numbers] Value Given 
Lects. Labs. 
FIRST YEAR 
Agricultural Engineering:— 
Farm Machinery 227 004. tas weses at la 3 2 1 First 
Farm Construction. . 2b 3 i 2 Second 
Agricultgrersc sco ce teat lac cs sae as 1 2 1 Both 
Agronomy: 
Soils and Soil Management......... la 3 3 - First 
Hay and Pasture Crops. ... 3b 3 2 1 Second 
Corn and Root Crops... 5b 3 3 the Second 
Animal Husbandry.... 1 8 2 2 
Bacteriology.... 1b 2 1 1 
Botany.......« AE RR la 3 2 1 
Chemistry........ ib 3 2 1 
Bglisht ce d:c-0 ces 2 6 3 ia 
Entomology. ..... 3a 3 2 1 
Farm Forestry..... la 3 1 2 
Horticulture....... 4 4 1 1 
Mathematics..... 1 4 1 1 
Poultry Husbandry.... 1 6 2 1 
SECOND YEAR 
LivEsTocK FARMING GROUP 
Agricultural Engineering:— 
Land Drainage and Farm Sanitation 6a 4 2 2 First 
Parin SOP WOR i i6a.0 0's .0 tenon 0 vy pias 7b* 3 1 2 Second 
Agronomy :— 
Crop Management................ 7b 3 2 1 Second 
TN: ep a ap, aOR 9a 3 2 1 First 
Animal Husbandry :— 
Farm Live Stock. ...06...00020 005 6 8 2 2 Both 
Live Stock Breeding 7 2 2 oli, Second 
Animal Nursing: .............5 3 6b 3 2 1 Second 
RATEUSIIO trues o-oca ig bc aece, a s-<.> warae 6b 4 2 2 Second 
Economi: 
Economic ProblemS..........+0+.+: Ta 3 3 a First 
Farm Accounts and Management.... 8a 4 3 1 First 
7 4 1 1 Both 
6a o 2 ae First 
6a 3 1 2 First 
Poultry Husbandry. os 6b 3 2 1 Second 
IRPISSTORSE Soe rag WRT aIA ope ad hea WIA Sista ae 6 | 4 2 Both 
SECOND YEAR | 
Fruit FARMING GROUP | 
| 
Agricultural Engineering:— | | 
Land Drainage and Farm Sanitation. 6a | 4 2 2 First 
Farm Shopwork 7b 3 1 2 Second 
Agronon 7b 3 2 1 Second 
Economics:— 
Economic Problems...............- 7a 3 3 Se First 
Farm Accounts and Management.... 8a 4 3 1 First 
MOGRTME cet toiea cence Sieve eeu said cae 7 4 1 1 Both 
Horticulture 
Vegetable Gardening............... 6 8 2 2 | Both 
Ornamental Gardening. . 7a 3 2 1 First 
Fruit Growing......... 8 8 2 2 Both 
Phyales via. s« 6a 3 1 2 First 
Plant Pathology.... 6b 3 2 1 Second 
Poultry Husbandry. i 6b 3 2 1 Second 
if Mees ee SG eek eee ee 6 4 ie 2 Both 
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DESCRIPTION OF DIPLOMA COURSES 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


la. FARM MACHINERY 


(a) A study of the gas engine as applied to stationary purposes, the 
automobile, and the tractor. 


(b) Implements and Machinery. The use and adjustments of tillage 
and harvesting machinery. 


ist Yr.:—2lects., 1lab., perwk., istterm. Professors Cooper and Malloch 
2b, FARM CONSTRUCTION 


(a) Farmstead planning including the arrangement of the various 
buildings, the planning of houses‘and, barns; fences and fencing. 

(b) Carpentry and concrete work. 

ist Yr.:—1 lect., 2labs., perwk.,2ndterm.. Professors Bantingand Malloch 


6a, LAND DRAINAGE 


Farm ponds; the water table and its control; surface drains and under- 
drainage; irrigation. Farm Sanitation. Water supplies and water systems, 
methods of sewage disposal. 


2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., Ist term. Professor Banting 


7b. FARM SHOPWORK 
Blacksmithing, rope splicing, soldering, gas and electric welding. 
2nd Yr.:—1 lect.. 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Cooper 
Text Book:—Jones—Farm Shop Practice. 


AGRICULTURE 


1. A general course on Agriculture designed to give the student a proper 
conception of farming as an occupation and an appreciation of some 
important considerations in the selection and operation of farms. 

ist Yr.:—1 lect. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Hamilton 


AGRONOMY 


la. SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT 
Classes of soil, tillage, rotation, manuring, fertilizers, liming, drainage, 
etc., will be studied with a view. to enabling the student to manage the 
soil on his own farm to best advantage. 
ist Yr.:—3 lects. per wk., 1st term. Professor Steppler 
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3b. HAY AND PASTURE CROPS 


These crops will be studied from the standpoints of their importance, 
varieties, culture, and management. 
1st Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Mr. Bubar 


. CORN AND ROOT CROPS 


ou 
o 


As with Hay and Pasture Crops. 
1st Yr.:—3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Mr. Keeler 


7b. CROP MANAGEMENT 


Factors determining the crops to grow, cropping schemes for typical 
situations in Eastern Canada. Fertilizers and seed will be given further 
attention in this course. 

2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Raymond 


9a. GRAIN CROPS 


As with Hay and Pasture Crops. 
2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., Ist term. Professor Klinck 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


1. FARM LIVESTOCK 
Commercial types and classes of farm stock, their care and management, 
feeding, breeding, and judging. 


ist Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. 
Professors Hamilton and Moxley 


6. FARM LIVESTOCK 
A continuation of course 1, but dealing particularly with purebred stock. 


2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. 
Professors Hamilton and Moxley 


7b. LIVESTOCK BREEDING 
In this course the more important basic principles underlying breeding 
practice are considered. Selection of breeding animals is studied in the 
light of what is known in regard to reproduction, transmission of char- 
acters, heredity, and environment. 
2nd Yr.:—2 lects., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Bradford 


ANIMAL NURSING 


6b. The Course will cover situations usually encountered by farm man- 
agers and herdsmen. 
2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Dale 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


1b. AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY 
Bacteria in relation to water, sewage, milk, and soil fertility; fermenta- 
tions, food preservation and food poisoning. 


ist Yr.:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. 


BOTANY 


fa. AGRICULTURAL BOTANY 
The course consists of a study of the fundamentals of growth and re- 
production processes in plants. The botany of economic plants will be 
studied as much as possible and consideration given to weeds and weed 
seeds and their control. 


ist Yr.:—2 lects,, 1 lab., per wk., Ist term. 


CHEMISTRY 


1b. Elementary Chemistry, with applications to soils, fertilizers, feeding 
stuffs, and insecticides and fungicides, 
ist Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Mr. Henneberry 


DAIRYING 


6b, A study of the composition of milk, the production of quality milk 
on the farm, pasteurization, butter and cheese processes. Testing dairy 
products, separating milk, butter and cheese making. 

ist Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Dr. Anastassiadis 


ECONOMICS 


7a, INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMICS OF CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 
Science and economics. Nature of the Canadian economy. The place 
of agriculture in the Canadian economy. Land use and tenure in Canada. 
The production, marketing, and consumption of farm products in 
Canada—principles, products, and problems. One lecture period each 
week will be used as a discussion period. 
2nd Yr.:—3 lects., per wk., Ist term. Professor Haviland 


8a, FARM ACCOUNTS AND FARM MANAGEMENT 
A system of single entry farm accounts involving inventories, cash 
receipts and expenses; a system of production records; the analysis of 
farm account and production records as a means of improving efficiency 
of production; farm income tax. A study of the economic guides to farm 
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management decisions. A farm visit followed by (1) detailed study of the 
farm visited, and (2) the development of alternative farm management 
plans using the budget method. 


2nd Yr.:—3 lects., 1 lab., per wk., Ist term. Professor MacFarlane 


ENGLISH 


The students will be divided into a Senior and a Junior Group according 
to their attainments in English Speech and Literature:— 

2. Literature, written composition, and public speaking are included in 
the course. 

ist Yr.:—3 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Cole 


7. Lectures and laboratory work include a supervised reading course; 
instruction in practical forms of writing, the conduct of public meetings, 
and debating and discussion methods. 


2nd Yr.:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Avison 


ENTOMOLOGY 


3a. An elementary treatment of the structure, habits, classification, and 
control of insects. 


ist Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 1st term. Professor Morrison 


FARM FORESTRY 


1a. Principal trees of Eastern Canada and their silvicultural character- 
istics; woodlot protection; requirements of good forest communities. 
Volume estimates of trees, logs and pulpwood, measurement of lumber; 
use of compass and pacing in woodlot cruising; calculation of annual cut; 
cutting methods as applied to even and uneven-aged forests; cultural 
measures to improve the woodlot; logging practices; reforestation, wind- 
breaks and Christmas tree crops; marketing of products; management 
of maple groves. 


1 lect., 2 labs., per wk., ist term. Mr. Jones 


HORTICULTURE 


4, GENERAL HORTICULTURE 
A course dealing with the principles of farm horticulture, including the 
home garden, the propagation of plants, seed sowing, the improvement 
of the home surroundings, the farm orchard, and small fruits plantations. 
{st Yr.:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Murray and. staff 
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6. VEGETABLE GARDENING 


The production of vegetables with reference to climate, soils, fertilizers, 
seeds, spraying, harvesting, grading, packing, storage, marketing, and 
processing, with practical instruction in the greenhouse and laboratory 
throughout the course. 


2nd Yr.: 


2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professors Murrayand David 


7a, ORNAMENTAL GARDENING 


Foundation planting; choice and care of ornamental trees, shrubs, vines, 
and flowers for the home grounds, and the making and care of lawns. 
Some instruction will be given in commercial floriculture. 


2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 1st term. Miss Harney 


8, FRUIT GROWING 


A practical study of orchard and small fruit production, including prop- 
agation, soils, fertilizers, culture, and other related phases, including 
spraying, harvesting, marketing, processing, and storage. One. lecture 
per week during the second term will be used for complementary work 
on cold storage, by-products, etc. 


2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professors Taper and David 


MATHEMATICS 


1. A review of elementary arithmetic; decimals, percentage, ratio and 
proportion, mensuration; agricultural problems. 


Ist Yr.:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Banting 


NUTRITION 


6a, FEEDS AND FEEDING 


A study of common animal feedingstuffs and of their use in livestock 
feeding. 


2nd Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 1st term. Professor Lloyd 


PHYSICS 


6a. An elementary course dealing with the fundamental principles of 
Physics and their application in agricultural practice. 
2nd Yr.:—1 lect., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. Professor Oliver 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 


6b. 


PLANT DISEASES 


Studies of important plant diseases in horticultural crops, including 


losses, symptoms, cause, and spread. 


2nd Yr.:—(Fruit Farming Group) 2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. 
Professor Callen 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


1, PRODUCTIVE POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
The elements of poultry production and marketing applicable to general 
farmuse. A study is made of the various breeds of chickens, ducks, geese, 
and turkeys and their general management through a complete production 
cycle. 
{st Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Nikolaiczuk 
6b. POULTRY MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
The economic significance of the various factors influencing production 
returns on the basis of poultry management. 
Qnd Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Maw 
PROJECT 
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6. Second year students are required to submit a project in the form of 
an essay and a questionnaire to be handed in not later than March 15th. 
The project work will comprise outlining in detail the present organization 
of a farm business and the crop and livestock practices used on the farm. 
This will include actual or carefully estimated farm costs, farm returns, 
and net income which might be expected under normal conditions from 
the present farm business. It will also comprise the development of an 
alternate farm plan aimed at improving the productivity and income of 
the farm. This will include a careful appraisal of the costs involved and 
a statement as to how and when the proposed changes are to be made. 
An analysis of the proposed plan indicating its advantages together with 
a compilation of the costs, returns, and net income, which might normally 
be expected during one year’s operation under average conditions, is also 
required. 


Questionnaire forms for organizing the necessary farm facts will be 
distributed before the close of the First year. They must be filled in 
during the summer and submitted as a part of the project. 
2nd Yr.:—The equivalent of 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. 


Supervising Committee:—Professor Hamilton (Chairman), 
Professors Cooper, MacFarlane, and Nikolaiczuk 


DIPLOMA COURSE EXAMINATIONS 


DIPLOMA COURSE EXAMINATIONS 


All students are required to give satisfactory evidence of mastery 
of the material of lecture and laboratory. Examinations are held at 
the end of the first term in all courses given and at the end of each course. 
The examiner will pass in to the Registrar the final mark giving the 
standing of each student in all. the work of the course. 


The pass mark in all examinations is 40 per cent. First Class standing 
is 75 per cent and over, Second Class standing is 60 to 74 per cent, Pass 
standing is 40 to 59 per cent. 


For purposes of evaluation a full course consists of two lectures and 
two laboratory periods per week for one term or its equivalent and is 
rated at 100 marks. One lecture equals one laboratory period. More or 
less than full courses are rated proportionately. Students conditioned 
in papers of an aggregate value of 250 marks or less are required to 
write supplemental examinations in those subjects. Students conditioned 
in papers having an aggregate value of more than 250 marks are 
considered as having failed in the year’s work. 


Students who fail in the First year of the Diploma Course in Agri- 
culture are not permitted to repeat the year, except by special action of 
the Faculty. 


A student who is allowed to repeat a year may, by special permission 
be exempted from attending lectures and passing examinations in one or 
more subjects in which he has already passed creditably and be required 
to take one or more subjects of the following year in his course. The 
choice of subjects must involve no conflict of hours in the time table. 


Examination in any subject may be refused because of absence without 
: ; ; = 
accepted excuse from one or more classes in the subject. See page 4524. 


REGULAR SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


A regular supplemental examination is a first supplemental examination 
in a subject. 


Regular supplemental examinations are held immediately preceding the 
opening of lectures in October, and following the sessional examinations 
in the spring. 

A first supplemental examination in a subject, not involving the 
preparation of a special paper, may also be arranged in conjunction with 
the regular sessional examinations. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


=a 


Supplemental examinations taken at other times than those appointed, 
and supplemental examinations taken subsequent to a first supplemental 
examination, are special supplementals and must be arranged with the 
Registrar. 


Every candidate for either a regular or a special supplemental exam- 
ination is required to fill out an application form for such examination 
and to return it with the necessary fee ($2.00 per paper) at least three 
weeks before the examination begins. Application forms may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 


No student writing a supplemental examination in a subject shall be 
granted marks higher than the required pass mark—i.e., 40%. 


ADVANCED DIPLOMA COURSE 


RRR 


. 


it 
it] 
a 
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Students who obtain at least high second-class standing in each year 
of the Diploma Course, may continue for a further year. For admission 
to the Third year the candidate’s application and schedule of courses and 
any revision thereof must receive the approval of the Faculty. 


The course is intended for those who do not desire a degree but are 
anxious to extend their educational equipment beyond the two-year course 
and to train themselves for the responsibilities of rural leadership. It is 
designed to permit those of good ability and some maturity to pursue a 
course where more emphasis is placed upon private study and individual 
effort than is possible during the first two years, when lectures and claas- 
room exercices consume the bulk of the student’s time. 


During the session, which, for the Advanced Diploma Course, dates 
from the opening of the Degree Course, the student's time is divided 
between assigned studies, projects, and departmental work. His curriculum 
includes reading, preparing reports, writing essays, and course work. 


The course is not rigidly: prescribed and is intended to be of a broad 
and general character. Nevertheless, it provides opportunity for the 
student to pay special attention to those phases of agriculture in which he 
is particularly interested. The courses taken will be selected from those 
listed below, but the student may be permitted to attend others which 
may be of value to him. The courses will be selected in consultation with 
the Chairman of the Diploma Course Committee. 


At the end of his course of study, the student will submit himself to 
examinations in the individual courses taken when required, and to a series 


DIPLOMA COURSES 


—_—_——_—_—————— 


of comprehensive examinations in practical and scientific agriculture, 
written and oral, set by a Board of Examiners appointed for the purpose. 


An Advanced Diploma in Agriculture may be awarded at the com- 
pletion of the year’s work or may be withheld until the student has 
demonstrated the necessary capacity in the work undertaken. 


Only a limited number of students will be accepted each year. 


Courses may be chosen from the following list, supplemented, if 
desired, by others approved by the Faculty:— 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING :—431b, 432b, 433a, 344b. 
Acronomy:—436b, 343 (First term only if desired). 
AnmAL HusBanpRY:—330a, 334b, 335b, 441b. 
Botany:—330b. 

Economics :—*220b, 330b, 331b, 332a. 
Enciiso:—*114, *226, 

Enromo.Locy :—434b. 

Extension Mretuops:—330. 

HorticuLTurE:—431, 338a, 339b, 343a, 344b. 
PLaAnt PaTHoLoGy:—331la. 

Pou.ttry HuspANDRY:—43la, 333a, 435, 438b. 


*The courses marked with an asterisk are required and examination 
must be taken in them. 
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B.Sc. (H.Ec.) Course 


This is a four year professional course for women leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in. Home Economics. The training enables the 
graduate to undertake positions injmany of the different branches of 
Home Economics, including dietetics and the teaching of Home Economics 
in schools. 


Students who wish to qualify for a teaching certificate in Home Econom- 
ics must decide before entering the Fourth year, since this specialist 
training is given during the last year. Properly qualified students may 
be granted a Specialist Certificate for teaching Household Science sub- 
jects, on graduation. This certificate is granted by the Protestant Central 
Board of Examiners of the’ Province of Quebec and only those students 
who may legally teach in the Protestant Schools of this Province should 
attempt to qualify for this certificate. Those desiring to apply for the 
certificate will be required to observe and teach in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the province for periods of time totalling not less 
than five weeks. It may be necessary to limit the number of students in 
the teaching option. 

The practice of dietetics is the assuming | of responsibility for the 
production of food in hospitals, institutions, and commercial restaurants, 
and opportunities to observe and practise kitchen administration are 
provided in the dining room of the staff residence at “Glenaladale” and 
in the main kitchen and cafeteria. Further training is offered by hospitals 
and commercial institutions after graduation. 


The course also includes training in home management in a model 
house (the Walter M. Stewart House), which is located on the campus. 
Here students live together, under supervision, and are responsible for 


all the household routines. 


The four year course in Home Economics prepares students for pro- 
fessional careers as dietitians, home economics teachers, nutritionists, 
extension workers with government services, home economists in home 
service bureaus, and many other positions. In addition, it provides a 
general university education, and is of incomparable value as a background 


tor homemaking. 


CLASSES OF STUDENTS 


1. Regular Undergraduates are students with complete ~matriculation 
qualifications and who are taking the regular work of their year 
toward the appropriate degree or diploma. 


B.Se.(H.Ec.) COURSE 
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2. Limited Undergraduates are students with complete matriculation 
but who, due to ill health of other circumstances, do not fit into 
the regular classification of years (first, second, etc.) and who 
may be unable to complete their work in the normal length of time. 


3. Partial Students are those not proceeding to a degree or diploma, 
including those doing a qualifying year for graduate work, or those 
earning credits for transfer to another faculty or institution. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


1. The general requirements, page 4531. 


2. Academic requirements, page 4533, under “Entrance B.Sc. (Agr.) 
Course”, with modifications indicated. 


Applicants who have satisfactory Senior Matriculation standing in 
the required subjects may be admitted to the Second year of the B.Sc. 
(H.Ec.) course. 


Oe 


APPLICATION: FOR RESIDENCE ACCOMMODATION 


See under ‘Residence’, page 4521. 
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SYLLABUS 
B.Sc.(H.Ec.) CoursE 

Periods per week 
a Course | Unit Term 
SUBJECTS | Numbers| Value Given 

Lects. Labs. 

FIRST YEAR 
Art:— : 
Art Appreciation. ......-.0++e0. | 110a 2 1 1 First 
*Botany:— | 

Introductory Botany......-.-+++- | 110 8 2 2 Both 
Chemistry :— | 

Inorganic Chemistry.......-++.-- 110 10 3 2 Both 
English:— 

Composition 114 4 1 1 Both 
Literature...... 4 116 £ 2 nia Both 
Household Science: 

Introduction to Household Science; 110a 2 2 First 
Mathematics:— : 

Plane Trigonometry. .......--++- { 111 3 2 First 

‘5 | a 1 Second 
2 1 First 

Algebras... .ccccceevceseccveses | { 2 re Fs aad 
Physics:— 

General: Physics... . ...0s,0.s0000 es 112 8 3 1 Both 
Physical Education 10 Minimum 2 hours weekly 
Textiles:— | 

PAQUNGEHNG. oe os cee vec c cece suas ese hg 3 2 1 Second 

SECOND YEAR 
Art:— 

Interior Decoration..........+++- 220b 2 1 1 Second 
Chemistry :— 

Organic Chemistry......-+-+++-- 220 10 3 2 Both 
Clothing:— 

Clothing Selection......--++++++. | 220a 2 2 First 

**English:— 
Modern Literature......-+-..-+. 225 4 2 Both 
or 
s are . 4 2 a First 

Speaking and Writing...........- 226 { a8 i i Second 
Foods and Cookery:— 

Basic Cookery... 226 10 2 3 Both 
Household Administration.......... 220 | { b : SF sigan 
Nutrition:— 

Elementary Nutrition............ 220a | 2 2 First 
Textiles: | 

Fibres and Fabrics.........-+++- 220 | 4 2 Both 
Zoology :— 

GenetAl ZOOIOGY .. 6c ecges cose s 220 8 2 2 Both 


*First year or Senior Matriculation Biology, or a foreign language, will be accepted in 


lieu of Botany 110. 


**Second year students must take either English 225 or English 226. 


See also elective courses in French and History, pages 4573, 4574. 


SYLLABUS 


B.Sc. (H.Ec.) Course 


SYLLABI 


ES ED 


SUBJECTS 


Unit 


Value 


Periods per week 


THIRD YEAR 


Bacteriology :— 

General and Food Bacteriology. .... 
Chemistry:— 

General Biochemistry........+++++ 

Physiological Chemistry..... 

Child Psychology (elective) 
Clothing:— 

Principles of Construction. ........ 
Economics:— 

Elementary Principles.......... yd 
Foods and Cookery:— 

Advanced Cookery.............-. 

Food Values...... BS ap 

Food Selection 

Home Economics Education: — 

Educational Psychology.........+-- 
Household Administration:— 

Home Management.........+++++> 
Physics:— 

MMMM ciee b's cu cc'av owes e's oY 
Physiology :— 

Elementary Physiology............ 
Sociology (elective),.............005 
Elective:—(to be chosen from any 

non-compulsory course).....+-.++- 


FOURTH YEAR 


Teaching Option 
Chemistry:— 
Textile Chemistry............+.-- 
Clothing:— 
Advanced Clothing.............-. 
Home Economics Education: 


General Educational Practice...... 


Methods of Instruction..........- 
Principles of Group Education..... 
Observation and Practice Teaching. 
Problems in Home Economics Edu- 


ES EN eee eee 
Institution Administration:— 
Institution Practice... .....0-.++-- 
Nutrition and Dietetics: — 
Fundamentals of Nutrition........ 


Nutrition Seminar 


Dietetics Option 
Home Economics Education:— 


Diet Therapy. ..., 
Nutrition Seminar 


—— 
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First 
First 
Second 
Either 


First 
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First 
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Either 
Either 
First 


Second 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


ART 


110a. ART APPRECIATION 
A study of the main periods in Art and the influence of Art in modern 
society. 
1st Year:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., Ist term. 
Miss Jaques (Institute of Education) 
220b. INTERIOR DECORATION 
A study of domestic architecture, period furniture, colour theory, har- 
mony, and planning of interiors, with special emphasis on institutions and 
food service areas. History of painting, with special attention to the 
moderns. 
2nd Year:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. 
Miss Jaques (Institute of Education) 


BACTERIOLOGY 


33la, BACTERIOLOGY 
A course in general and food bacteriology, 
3rd Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 1st term. Professor Wallace 


Text Book:—Frobisher, Fundamentals of Bacteriology. 


BOTANY—Taken with B.Sc. (Agr.) 


110. INTRODUCTORY BOTANY 


ist Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Callen 


CHEMISTRY —Taken with B.Sc. (Agr.) 


110. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
1st Yr.:—3 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Mr. Henneberry 


220, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Fundamental concepts of organic chemistry; properties and structure of 
compounds.) Laboratory work 


related aliphatic, aromatic and heterocy cl 

includes preparation and examination of typical organic compounds. 

2nd Yr.:—% lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Baker 
332a. GENERAL BIOCHEMISTRY 

3rd Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., Ist term. Professor Common 
347b. PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

Prerequisites: Chemistry 332a and Physics 340a. 

3rd Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Common 
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450a. TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 


A study of the physical and chemical structure of textile fibres to explain 
their behaviour under wear conditions. 


Prerequisite: Textiles 220 
4th Yr:—1 lect., 1 lab. per wk., 1st term. Professor Jenkins 


451a. CHEMISTRY OF FOODS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


> 


2 lects., 2 lab., per wk., 1st term. Electi 
Professor Common and Dr. Anastassiadis 
CLOTHING 
220a. CLOTHING SELECTION 
History of costume; principles of design as applied to dress; fabrics used 
for clothing: wardrobe planning with student demonstrations. 
2nd Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 1st term. Professor Jenkins 


330. PRINCIPLES OF CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
Three garments are made, one each of cotton, wool, and rayon. 


3rd Yr.:—1 lab. per wk., 1st term. 2 labs. per wk., 2nd term. 

Professor Jenkins 

440, ADVANCED CLOTHING 

An advanced.course in dressmaking and costume design including pattern 
making and tailoring. Experience in weaving is arranged in May of each 
year for Third year students who plan to enroll in the Teaching Option 
in the Fourth year. These students remain for two weeks after the final 
examinations. A fee of $8.00 is charged to cover the cost of materials. 


4th Yr:—3 labs. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Jenkins 


ECONOMICS—Taken with B.Sc. (Agr.) 
220b, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
3rd Yr.:—3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Mac Farlane 


330b. MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS 


A study of the marketing of the principal farm products and an analysis 

and appraisal of private, co-operative, and governmental marketing 

facilities, with reference to the width of marketing and processing margins. 

Elective. 

3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Haviland 

333, PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC THEORY . 
An intermediate course in economic theory concerned with an analysis 
of the forces determining the level of prices, production, and employment. 
Elective. 


3 lects: per wk., 2 terms: Professor Haviland 
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ENGLISH—Taken with B.Sc. (Agr.) 


114, 


116. 


226. 


331. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


1st Yr.:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. 
Professors Avison, Cole, and Mrs, Dubreuil 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ist Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Cole 


. MODERN LITERATURE 


An extension of Course 116, with topics and readings drawn from the work 
of British, Canadian, and American writers in the period from 1880 to 
the present. This course may be elected by Third or Fourth year students. 
2nd Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Hall 


SPEAKING AND WRITING 

An extension of Course 114 for students who require or desire further 
practice in oral and written expression. Laboratory periods may be 
substituted for lectures. This course may be elected by Third or Fourth 
year students. 


Qnd Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 1st term; 1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. 
Professors Avison, Cole, and Mrs. Dubreuil 


All Second year degree course students) must take either English 225 
or English 226, The prerequisite to these courses is successful completion 
of Senior Matriculation English Literature and Composition, or English 
114 and 116 at Macdonald College. 


THE LITERATURE OF RURAL LIFE 


A study of Canadian and American regional literature. The schedule 
of topics and readings, covering the period from pioneer settlements to 
the present day, emphasizes the large place in our literature held by 
prose and poetry which is inspired by the land and the people who live 
on the land. Elective. 


3rd or 4th Yr.:—1 lect. per wk., ist term; 2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. 
Professor Avison 


. MODERN DRAMA 


A reading course in modern English and American drama with special 
attention to trends and developments since 1900. Not given for fewer 
than 5 students. Elective. 


2 lects. per wk., ist term; 1 lect. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Hall 


FRENCH 


aac 


EXTENSION METHODS 
330, EXTENSION METHODS 
A course in public speaking, study group technique, extension methods 
in Agriculture and Household Science, rural sociology. Elective. 
3rd or 4th Yr.:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. 
Professor Avison and Committee 
FOODS AND COOKERY 
226, BASIC COOKERY 
Study and practice in methods of food preservation. The selection and 
preparation of foods and the principles of cookery 
2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 3 labs., per wk., 2 terms, and five days of laboratory 
work in food preservation prior to the opening of the session. 
Miss McCormick 
332. ADVANCED COOKERY 
An advanced course in food preparation. 
3rd Yr.:—1 lect., 114 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Miss Stickwood 


333a, FOOD VALUES 
Calculation of the nutritive value of foods and meals, with practical 
application. 
3rd Yr.:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 1st term. Miss Stickwood 


335, FOOD SELECTION 
A study of foods, including the selection and use of rare fruits and 
vegetables and food adjuncts. 
3rd Yr.:—1 lect. per wk., 2 terms. Miss Stickwood 


434b. EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY 
Experience in experimental procedures and the interpretation of results. 
Each student completes one project. 
4th Yr.:—1 lect., 2 labs. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Devereaux 


FRENCH 

100. French is used exclusively by lecturer and students in this course. 
(a) Travail oral: The aim of this section of the course is to increase 
fluency, accuracy, and precision in speaking French. Assignments vary 
according to the interests and capabilities of the students. 
(b) Explication de textes: A study, gauged to the achievement ipvel o 
the students, of a novel of French Canada. The primary object 1s to 
master the story and to appreciate the atmosphere of French Canada as 
portrayed in the novel. Subsequently a detailed analysis is undertaken. 
(c) Cours de civilisation: A survey course of French history; biographical 
and literary aspects are stressed. 
Texts to be announced. Elective. : 
3 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Professor Hawhins (Institute of Education) 
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300. Aim: practice in French for students who expect to work in Quebec 
Province: preparatory work for postgraduate students who intend to 
meet second language requirements in ‘French. Emphasis will depend on 
needs of students enrolled, Prerequisite Quebec High School Leaving 
French or equivalent. Content: writing, reading and oral practice. 

3 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Elective. 
Professor Hawkins (Institute of Education) 


HISTORY 
100. European civilization in medieval and modern periods. 


3 lects. per wk. 2 terms. Elective. 
Professor Zagorin (Faculty of Arts and Science) 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


330c. PSYCHOLOGY 
General and practical aspects applied to teaching, learning, and living. 


3rd Yr:—3 lects. per wk., either term Professor Honey 


411, GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


Taken in conjunction with the School for Teachers by students in the 
Teaching Option. Registration is on September 7th. 

4th Yr.:—Equivalent of 2 lect. per wk., 1st term, 1 lect. per wk., 2nd 
term. Institute of Education Staff 


440a, METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
Applications of principles studied. in Education 330c. Examination of 
curricula in Home Economics with particular attention to the Quebec 
course of study. Selection and organization of subject matter for various 
types of lesson; class management; observation and teaching of dis- 
cussion and laboratory. classes. 
4th Yr.:—4 lects. per wk., Ist term. Professor Honey 


442c. PRINCIPLES OF GROUP EDUCATION 
This course furnishes experience in the preparation of material for the 
public in the form of food, clothing, or equipment demonstrations. Job 
Instruction Training is included. Students who take Education 440a, 
and Education 443b.and 453b will be required to take the equivalent 
of only 2 laboratory periods per week. 
4th Yr.:—Equivalent of 3 labs. per wk., either term (Dietetics Option). 
Equivalent of 2 labs. per wk., either term (Teaching Option). 
Professor Honey 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


Eee 


443b. OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE TEACHING 


Observation and practice teaching in Macdonald High School and in 
the schools of the Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal. Expe- 
rience will also be arranged in rural schools when possible. 


4th Yr.:—Equivalent of 2 lects., 2 labs. per wk., 2nd term. 
Professor Honey 
453b, PROBLEMS IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


This course runs concurrently with Education 443b. Problems arising from 
field experience serve as the basis for some of the discussion.. Examination 
of types of laboratories and equipment used in teaching Home Economics; 
study of various methods of keeping records, of evaluating practical 
and written work; the use of books, magazines, films, filmstrips, and 
other source material; organization and preparation of teaching materials 
for classes in Home Economics. 

4th Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Honey 


HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 


| 220. HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 


A study of house planning, with detailed attention to kitchen from. the 
standpoint of function, convenience, and safety; selection, use, and care 
of household equipment and furnishings, including practical work in 
cleaning; menu planning, table service and decorations. 


dnd Yr.:—1 lect. per wk., ist term; 1 lect., 1 lab.; per wk., 2nd term. 
Professor Devereaux 


331c, HOME MANAGEMENT 


A study of the process of home management, planning, carrying out the 
plan, and evaluating with practical application in a well-equipped house 
on the campus where groups of five students, under supervision, have 
charge of managing the home, including menu planning, preparation 
and service, marketing, accounting, and care of supplies 
and furnishings. 


equipment, 


1 lect., and the equiv- 


3rd Yr.:—3 weeks in Home Management House. 
Professor Devereaux 


alent of 3 labs., per wk., 1 term. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


110a. INTRODUCTION TO HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


A course of lectures arranged to acquaint the student with the develop- 


ment and scope of Household Science. 2 
ist Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 1st term. Household Science Staff and others 
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441c, INSTITUTION PRACTICE 
A. School Feeding. A study of school lunch programmes and cafeteria 
service, with opportunity for practical experience. 
4th Yr.:—1 lab. per wk., 1 term. (Teaching Option.) Miss McKirdy 
B. Institution Practice. Practical experience in quantity cookery, 
and institution routines in dining departments. 
Ath Yr.:—2 labs. per wk., 1 term. (Dietetics Option). 
Staff 
442b, FOOD PRODUCTION 
Quantity food buying, principles of quantity cookery, and menu planning. 
4th Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Miss McKirdy 


443a. INSTITUTIONAL COST ACCOUNTING 
Food cost control methods and accounting procedures related to food 
service. 
4th Yr.:—2 lects per wk., 1st term. Miss McKirdy 


444a, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
A study of employee training programmes in dietary departments; 
leadership development. 
4th Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 1st term. Professor Neilson 


445b. KITCHEN ORGANIZATION 
The purchasing of large quantity equipment; kitchen planning and 
sanitation. 
4th Yr.:—3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Neilson 


MATHEMATICS—Taken with B.Sc. (Agr.) 


111. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 

Radian measure, logarithms, definitions of the trigonometrical functions, 

relations between the trigonometrical functions, reduction of angles, 

addition formulae, transformations of sums and products, logarithmic 

solutions of triangles, problems in heights and distances, inverse functions, 

solution of trigonometric equations, graphs. 

1st Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., ist term. 1 lect. per wk., 2nd term. 
Professor Henry (Institute of Education) 
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112, ALGEBRA 


Variation, progressions, with applications to compound interest, per- 
mutations and combinations, mathematical induction, binomial theorem, 
theory of quadratic equations. 
ist Yr.:—1 lect. per wk., Ist term. 2 lects. per wk., 2nd term. 
Professor Henry (Institute of Education) 
NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 
220a, ELEMENTARY NUTRITION 
A study of the indications of good nutrition and the essential food 
constituents. 
2nd Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., ist term. Miss McCormick 
430, FUNDAMENTALS OF NUTRITION 
For description see Nutrition Department Course 430 in the B.Sc.(Agr:) 
syllabus. 


4th Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. 


Professors Crampton, Lloyd and Farmer 
441, DIET THERAPY 


The function of nutrition as a curative and preventive factor in disease. 
Visits to hospital clinics and dietary departments. Field trips. 


4th Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., ist term. 3 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. 


Miss Stickwood 
4444, NUTRITION SEMINAR 


Part of the work in this course will be taken with B.Sc.(Agr.) students. 
4th Yr.:—2 seminars per wk., 1st term. Professors Farmer and Neilson 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


10. Physical Education will be included in the work of the First year, 
all students being required to attend a minimum of two hours weekly 
during the session. Opportunity is provided for participation of all 
students in archery, swimming, basketball, skating, hockey, and bad- 
minton. 


ist Yr.:—1 period per wk., 2 terms. Muss Nichol (Institute of Education) 


PHYSICS—Taken with B.Sc.(Agr.) 
112, GENERAL PHysIcs 

1st Yr.:—3 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2 terms. Professor Rowles 
340a. BIOPHYSICS 


3rd Yr.:—1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., Ist term. 
Professor Rowles and Mr. Fraser 
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PHYSIOLOGY—Taken with B.Sc.(Agr.) 


330b. ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 


3rd Yr.:—3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. Professor Dale 


PSYCHOLOGY 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY—See course Home Economics Education 330c. 


331c. CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
The course will follow the development of the child from prenatal stages 
through the years of middle childhood. Special emphasis will be placed 
on the practical aspects of child care, training, behavior symptoms, and 
the everyday problems of the normal child. Elective. 
3rd or 4th Yr.:—3 lects. per wk., 1 term. 
Professor Young (Institute of Education) 
SOCIOLOGY 
340c. INTRODUCTION TO socIOLoGy—The Community 
An examination of the social patterns of our society, with emphasis on 
group relationships. Special consideration will be given to the problems 
of the business and professional woman in modern society. Elective. 


3 lects. per wk., 1 term. Mrs. MacFarlane 


TEXTILES 


110b. LAUNDERING 
Effect of common chemicals on textile fabrics; methods of laundering, 
stain removal, and dry cleaning; study of laundry equipment. 


1st Yr.:—2 lects., 1 lab., per wk., 2nd term. Professor Jenkins 


220. TEXTILE FIBRES AND FABRICS 
The source, construction, properties, and qualities of textile fibres and 
fabrics for clothing, household, and institutional use. Furnishings for 
the home and institution will be studied in order to establish a basis for 
the wise sélection of textile materials by the consumer. Prerequisite to 
Chemistry 450b. 


2nd Yr.:—2 lects. per wk., 2 terms. 


ZOOLOGY—Tuken with B.Sc. Agr.) 
220. GENERAL ZOOLOGY 


2nd Yr.:—2 lects., 2 labs., per wk., 2 terms. 


B.Sc.(H.Ec.) COURSE EXAMINATIONS 


(See page 4582) 


HOMEMAKER COURSE 


Homemaker.Course 


The object of this course is to train girls to deal intelligently with problems 
relating to the management of a home. The courses are, therefore, 
planned to give the student training in the different branches of household 
work, supplemented by a study of the sciences and arts which are related 
to the home. In planning the course full consideration is given to modern 
economic development and its relation to the woman in the home. 

This is a one year course commencing September 9th and finishing 
June 5th. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
1. For general requirements, see page 4531, 


9. All candidates for admission to the Homemaker Course must be at 
least seventeen years of age and have successfully completed all but the 
final year of High School work. School certificates showing the candidate’s 
standing in all High School courses, signed by the Principal, with a letter 
of recommendation from the school last attended, must accompany 


the application. 
APPLICATION FOR RESIDENCE ACCOMMODATION 


See under ‘“‘Residence”’, page 4521. 


SYLLABUS 


HousrHoLp ScIENCE—HOMEMAKER COURSE 


Periods per week Term 
SUBJECTS Given 
Lects. Labs. 

Art:— : : e (4 1 First 
Interior Decoration. ........sseseessenes 5 a * Second 
COS LS Se Ser eee 6c | 1 Either 

Clothing and Textiles:— 2 
Clothing Selection... 13,4. sss ee Bere sae 5 1 Both 
Textiles and Laundering...........--+++- 6c | 1 E ther 
Clothing Construction 7 1 2 Bent 

Re arn yt iciake os Danis, s iss ereneen nes 5 2 ase | Both 

Foods and Cookery .@stuih $08. S200 aA. : 5 1 2% — 

> tirs 

General Science sisasi. obacn bis -viviinle oe Sine ee ee 5 { 3 Second 

General Assignment. 5 1 Both 

Home and Family Life:— 7 
Family, Home, and Homemaker | 5a 2 Eiest 1 

Child Development. ............++-+- 6b 1 Sec ond 

Home: Nutsing. 2.5: aientieses.ta.es- 5b i Reson, 

[Saf a6 gent ig aa Rr er Sb 1% Second 

Househo 

6a 1 1 
7¢ oa 2 Soa 
ob 2 =e Second 
Sa 2 First 
Meal Planning z Table Servi 6a 1 “3 First 
Physical sey boge = Kr x S 25 - so 


*8- 10 weeks 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 
ART 


5. INTERIOR DECORATION 


A study of homes and interiors including colour, furniture, textures 
and arrangement. Appreciation of Art in various fields and the compiling 
of illustrated notes to be bound in book form at the end of the year. 


1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 1st term: 1lect., per wk., 2nd term. 


4 Miss Jaques (Institute of Education) 
fi 6c, HANDICRAFTS 
ow 
puts Elementary principles of weaving and leathercraft. A special fee is 
pa charged for the purchase of materials. Approximate cost, $8.00. 
Equivalent of 1 lab. per wk., either term. 
gE Miss Wren (Handicrafts Department) 
fis 
fit 
€ CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 
mi 5. CLOTHING SELECTION 
| A A study of the principles of colour and design as applied to clothing 
i th selection; the history of costume; good grooming; standards for buying 
i i ™ ready-made clothing and household textiles. 
| * 1 lect. per wk., 2 terms. 
} 
f ‘iw 6c. TEXTILES AND LAUNDERING 
re A study of the construction of fabrics; finishing, dyeing, and printing; 
ma major fibres and their reactions to laundering or cleaning; recent develop- 
iy ments in textiles; laundry soaps, soaps, and water softeners; stain removal; 


methods and practice in washing and ironing clothing and household 
fabrics, including study of types of washers and ironers. 


1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., 1 term. 


7. CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


This course is designed to teach methods of constructing clothing and 
is based on student needs and abilities. Articles made may include some 
of the following: blouse, skirt, pyjamas, dress, children’s clothing, tailored 
coat or suit, Emphasis is placed on gaining experience in handling the 
more difficult materials such as plaids, sheers, nylon, silk, jersey. Approxi- 
mate cost of the course $20 to $25. 


1 lect., 2 labs. per wk., 2 terms. 
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ENGLISH 
5, LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


Lectures.and laboratory work will cover, these topics and activities: 
reading comprehension, appreciation of good literature, practical forms 
of writing, good speech, the conduct of public meetings, debating, and 
discussion methods. 


2 lects. per wk., 2 terms. Mrs. Dubreutl 


FOODS AND COOKERY 
5, BASIC COOKERY 


This includes a study of food materials—their composition, cost, and 
market conditions, as a basis for selection. Principles of food preparation 
are stressed and practice given in methods of cookery applicable to the 
home. 


1 lect., 214 labs., per wk., 2 terms. Miss McKirdy 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


5. PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


An introduction to the elements of chemistry, physics, and biology with 
special references to their application to the home. 


2 lects. per wk., Ist term; 3 lects. per wk., 2nd term. 
Faculty of Agriculture staff 


HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


Sa. THE FAMILY, HOME, AND HOMEMAKER 


This course deals with the historical development of family life; the 
functions of the family; personality and self-integration; the present-day 
homemaker and her role in family and community life. 


2 lects., per wk., 1st term. Miss McCormick 


6b, CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
The principles of child psychology as related to the study of child 
growth and development. 
1 lect. per wk., 2nd term. Miss McCormick 
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HOME NURSING 


5b. HOME NURSING 
Location, ventilation, furnishing, temperature, care of sick room; 
making of beds; bed baths; care of patient; taking temperatures; pre- 
vention and care of bed sores, emergencies, infectious diseases. Care of 
young baby and mother. Dental health. 


1 lect. per wk., 2nd term. (8-10 weeks.) Miss James (Health Service) 
3 
A HORTICULTURE 
fy 
ai Sb. HOME GARDENING 
oud This course includes a study of vegetable gardening, fruit culture, the 


lawn, the management of plants used in the beautification of grounds 
and the care of decorative plants in the home. 
114 hrs. per wk., 8 to 10 wks., 2nd term. 

Miss Harney (Faculty of Agriculture) 


ne 
a 
% 
tt HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION 
| i 
| \ 6a. EQUIPMENT AND FURNISHINGS 
i A study of house plans and kitchens, from the standpoint of con- 
| a || id venience and attractiveness; selection, use, and care of household equip- 
it ng o-16 . * : A * 
| Hl q ment and furnishings, including practical work in cleaning; study of 
| time management; accident prevention in the home; control of household 
fa pests. 
rey Presentation of various aspects of homemaking through the use of 
til g 8 
ey films, speakers, demonstrations, and class assignments. 
Cr 1 lect., 1 lab., per wk., Ist term. 


7c. HOME MANAGEMENT 
See Home Management 331c (p. 4607). 


Practice House Experience. 


Equivalent of 2 labs. per wk., 1 term Miss McCormick 


9b. HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 
This course deals with the problems of household financing and includes 
the study of standards of living, budgeting, simple methods of household 
accounting, savings, and investments. Practice is given in keeping 
personal accounts during this course. 
2 lects. per wk., 8-10 wks., 2nd term. 
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NUTRITION AND MEAL PLANNING 


5a. PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION 


This course deals with the nutritional requirements for health, the 
provision for these in the diet, and the study of the nutritive properties 
of common food materials. 


2 lects. per wk., Ist term. Professor Neilson 
6a, MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE 


The application of nutrition in daily menu planning; menus for special 
occasions with appropriate table appointments; rules for table settings 
and service. 


1 lect. per wk., 1st term. Miss McCormick 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


5, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


2 hrs. per wk., 2 terms. Miss Nichol (Institute of Education) 


PERSONALITY AND CONDUCT 


A credit is given for good performance in this field. 


HOMEMAKER EXAMINATIONS 
A certificate is granted to a student who successfully completes the 


course of study in the Homemaker Course. 


For pass’ standing a minimum of 50% of the marks in each subject 
and 60% of the aggregate marks for the course is required. 


Homemaker students conditioned in more than two subjects will be 
considered as having failed in the course. 


Students conditioned in not more than two subjects may remove the 
condition by passing a supplemental examination in the particular 
subject or subjects. 


Time lost through absence from classes must be made up after class 
hours, unless.an official report of illness is received. 


Examination in any subject may be refused because of absence without 
accepted excuse from one or more classes in the subject. See page 4524. 
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Loan Funds, Bursaries, 
Scholarships and Prizes 


GENERAL 


LOAN FUNDS 


The College possesses loan funds of limited amount from which some 
assistance may be given to particularly deserving students of good 
academic standing who are specially recommended on personal grounds 
by the Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture or the Director of one of the 
Schools of the Faculty. The Secretary will be pleased to furnish full 
information on request. 


BURSARIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Provincial Government Grant. The Department of Agriculture of the 
Province of Quebec grants to each graduate and undergraduate student 
in Agriculture who belongs to the Province of Quebec, and is registered 
for regular courses, $15.00 per month of attendance in studying according 
to the time table in the Faculty of Agriculture, Macdonald College. 
Other students in Agriculture receive grants of half this amount. This 
grant will be paid in two instalments, in January and in May. In the 
case of graduate students, only bona fide students who give full time to 
their studies are eligible for the grant. 


Dominion-Provincial Loans and Bursaries. The Dominion and Provincial 
Governments jointly offer a number of bursaries and combined bursaries 
and loans to degree students in most faculties and schools. .These are 
open to men and women on equal. terms. The Quebec grants are half 
bursary and half loan, the latter being repayable one year after graduation. 
To be eligible for a Quebec grant, a student must be a British subject 
with at least five years’ residence in the Province of Quebec, and must 
be under thirty-years of age, in good academic standing, and in definite 
need of financial assistance. In some cases bursaries may be granted to 


married students. 


Graduate students are not eligible under this plan, nor are students 
who receive any assistance from other Government funds. The award 
varies with the need and will not generally exceed $200 for a Montreal 
resident or $500 for a non-resident in any one session, These bursaries 
may be renewed upon application before ist June if the conditions for 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


ee 


granting the award are maintained. Applications for new burs: 


be submitted on the proper forms before 15th September 


regarding renewals of these bursaries are usually made late in August, 
but decisions regarding the award of new bursaries are not usu ally made 
until after the middle of October. For further particulars ap to the 
Registrar's Office. Students coming fr should inquire 
from their Provincial Departments of Education whether they are el ligible 


m other province 
to participate in any comparable scheme. 


¢ 


Children of 


2x this Act 


War Dead (Education Assistance) Act. 
fees and monthly allowances are provided for children of veterans whose 
puld be directed 


death was attributable to military service. Enquirie 
to the nearest District Office of the Department of Veterans Aff irs, 


B.Sc. (Agr.) COURSE 


Eliza M. Jones Scholarships. Five scholarships have been 
by a bequest of the late F. P. Jones in memory of his Adige 
restricted to applicants who are entering the B.Sc. (Agr.) course for the 
mum value of 


ney are 


first time. They have a minimum value of $200 and a ma? 
$300 and are renewable from year to year, prov ided satisfactory academic 
standing is maintained. Three are reser ed for students who are entering 
the Third year of the course. Scholarships will be aw: irded on the basis 
of academic qualifications. 


Application forms may be obtained from the Registrar, and all applica- 
tions must be made before September Ist... Candidates are requ ired to 
submit their complete High School record, their matriculation or school 
leaving marks, and a confidential letter from their school principal. 


Macdonald College Bursaries. A limited number of bursaries are avail- 
able for degree course students in Agriculture and Home Economics. 
These may be granted to students in any year of the course, but are 
vear students who might 


intended primarily to assist deserving Fi 
not be able to attend college without this assistance. The value varies 
from $50 to $100 according to circumstances, and they are renewable 
from year to year provided application is made in good’ time and the 


recipient’s academic record justifies renewal. 


Bivki) Wider tay be required to undertake a certain amount of 
work for the College in return for their bursaries. The maximum number 
of hours any bursary holder may be asked to give is three hours a ees 
throughout the session, or one hour for each dollar of his bursary, which- 
ever may be smaller. 
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Applications for a bursary, and for renewal of a bursary, must be 
made to the Registrar, on forms provided, before September 1st each year. 


Alumni Bursaries. Two bursaries of $200 each are offered by the 
Macdonald Branch of the McGill Graduates’ Society. One will be awarded 
to a student entering the B.Sc.(Agr.) course, the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course, or 
the B.Ed. course. One will be awarded a student entering the Second year 
of one of these courses. The winner of the entrance bursary will be 
considered along with other applicants for the Second year bursary. 


Application must be made to the Registrar before September ist, on 
forms provided. 


Borden Company Limited Scholarship. A scholarship valued at $200 
is offered by the Borden Company Limited of Canada to encourage 
promising students who take a course of study of value to the dairy 
industry. The award will be made to a student on completion of his 
Third year, half payable at the beginning of the first term of the Fourth 
year, the balance at the beginning of the second term. The following 
factors will be considered in making the award: high standing in the 
subjects of his course during the Third year with emphasis on dairying, 
dairy chemistry, or dairy bacteriology; participation in student organiza- 
tions and college activities; co-operation with students and staff in the 
advancement of the interests of the student body and the College as a 
whole. 


Applications should be addressed to the Registrar before September Ist. 


Daughters of the Empire Scholarship. As a recognition of the value 
of agricultural education in their Province and Country, the Imperial 
Order Daughters of the Empire, Quebec Provincial Chapter, gives 
a scholarship of $200, tenable during the Third and Fourth years of the 
B.Sc. (Agr.) course, to the British student who obtains the highest 
marks in the final examinations of the Second year. The scholarship is 
payable to the winning student in two instalments of $100 each at the 
beginning of his Third and Fourth years respectively. 


James Rist Gorham Memorial Scholarship. A scholarship of $100 estab- 
lished by the late W. M. Gammon in memory of his friend, James Rist 
Gorham, B.Sc. (Agr.), killed in action March 17th, 1942. The scholarship 
will be granted to the student in the General Agriculture option who ranks 
first in the final examinations of the Third year. 


Nova Scotia Agricultural College Scholarship. Macdonald College offers 
a scholarship of $500 to the student of the Nova Scotia Agricultural Col- 
lege who obtains the highest standing in the work of the Second year 
of the degree course in that College, and who subsequently registers in 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


SSS ST 


the Third year at Macdonald College. The scholarship will be paid in 
two instalments: half at the beginning of the Third year, half at the 
beginning of the Fourth year. 

Robert Raynauld Prizes. Four prizes are offered by Robert Raynauld, 
MSS.A. ’28, publisher of La Ferme. Two prizes, of $60 and $40 respectively, 
are awarded to the students standing first and second in course Agronomy 
442—Project. The decision is based on both written and oral presentation. 


A prize of $50 is awarded to each of the two students standing first in 
the Plant Breeding, and in the Soil Fertility phases of the Agronomy 
option as determined by the results of Third year examinations. 


Steinberg Bursary. A bursary of $100 offered by Steinberg’s Ltd., avail- 
able to a student in the Third or the Fourth year of the B.Sc. (Agr.) 
course. Application to be made to the Registrar before September ist. 


Chemical Institute of Canada Prize. The Chemical Institute of Canada 
offers a prize of books to the value of $25 to the student in the 
Chemistry Option with the highest standing at the end of the Third year. 


Society of Chemical Industry Prizes. Two prizes, one of $25 and one of 
$50, are offered by the Montreal Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry (Canadian Section), for an original essay on a chemical subject. 
Undergraduate students are eligible to present papers. Further details 
may be obtained from the Chairman of the Chemistry Department, 
or from the Registrar’s Office. 


Lochhead Memorial Prize. A prize established - by an endowment 
of $400 in memory of William Lochhead, B.A., M.Sc., the first Professor 
of Biology at Macdonald College. It is awarded to the student, majoring 
in Entomology, who takes the highest standing in the Fourth year, the 
prize, in value equal to the proceeds of the endowment for one year, to 
be in books selected by the winner with the approval of the Head of the 
Department of Entomology. 


Class of 1953 Book Prize. Graduates of the class of 1953 (Agriculture and 
Household Science) have established a fund, the proceeds of which = 
used to provide a prize in books for the student with the highest standing 
in all the courses of the second year curriculum. The prize will be awarded 
in the B.Sc.(Agr.) course in odd-numbered years; in the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) 


course in even-numbered years. 


Governor General's Medal. His Excellency the Governor General of 
Canada donates a bronze medal to be awarded to the Second year —— 
who ranks highest in General Proficiency in First and Second year wor’. 
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Applications for a bursary, and for renewal of a bursary, must be 
made to the Registrar, on forms provided, before September 1st each year. 


Alumni Bursaries. Two bursaries of $200 each are offered by the 
Macdonald Branch of the McGill Graduates’ Society. One will be awarded 
to a student entering the B.Sc.(Agr.) course, the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course, or 
the B.Ed. course. One will be awarded a student entering the Second year 
of one of these courses, The winner of the entrance bursary will be 
considered along with other applicants for the Second year bursary. 


Application must be made to the Registrar before September 1st, on 
forms provided. 


Borden Company Limited Scholarship. A scholarship valued at $200 
is offered by the Borden Company Limited of Canada to encourage 
promising students who take a course of study of value to the dairy 
industry. The award will be made to a student on completion of his 
Third year, half payable at the beginning of the first term of the Fourth 
year, the balance at the beginning of the second term. The following 
factors will be considered in making the award: high standing in the 
subjects of his course during the Third year with emphasis on dairying, 
dairy chemistry, or dairy bacteriology; participation in student organiza- 
tions and college activities; co-operation with students and staff in the 
advancement of the interests of the student body and the College as a 
whole. 


Applications should be addressed to the Registrar before September 1st. 


Daughters of the Empire Scholarship. As a recognition of the value 
of agricultural education in their Province and Country, the Imperial 
Order Daughters of the Empire, Quebec Provincial Chapter, gives 
a scholarship of $200, tenable during the Third and Fourth years of the 
B.Sc. (Agr.) course, to the British student who obtains the highest 
marks in the final examinations of the Second year. The scholarship is 
payable to the winning student in two instalments of $100 each at the 
beginning of his Third and Fourth years respectively. 


James Rist Gorham Memorial Scholarship. A scholarship of $100 estab- 
lished by the late W. M. Gammon in memory of his friend, James Rist 
Gorham, B.Sc. (Agr.), killed in action March 17th, 1942. The scholarship 
will be granted to the student in the General Agriculture option who ranks 
first in the final examinations of the Third year. 


Nova Scotia Agricultural College Scholarship. Macdonald College offers 
a scholarship of $500 to the student of the Nova Scotia Agricultural Col- 
lege who obtains the highest standing in the work of the Second year 
of the degree course in that College, and who subsequently registers in 
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the Third year at Macdonald College. The scholarship will be paid in 
two instalments: half at the beginning of the Third year, half at the 
beginning of the Fourth year. 


Robert Raynauld Prizes. Four prizes are offered by Robert Raynauld, 
M.S.A.’28, publisher of La Ferme. Two prizes, of $60 and $40 respectively, 
are awarded to the students standing first and second in course Agronomy 
442—Project. The decision is based on both written and oral presentation. 


A prize of $50 is awarded to each of the two students standing first in 
the Plant Breeding, and in the Soil Fertility phases of the Agronomy 
option as determined by the results of Third year examinations, 


Steinberg Bursary. A bursary of $100 offered by Steinberg’s Ltd.; avail- 
able to a student in the Third or the Fourth year of the B.Sc.(Agr.) 
course. Application to be made to the Registrar before September 1st. 


Chemical Institute of Canada Prize. The Chemical Institute of Canada 
offers a prize of books to the value of $25 to the student in the 
Chemistry Option with the highest standing at the end of the Third year. 


Society of Chemical Industry Prizes. Two prizes, one of $25 and one of 
$50, are offered by the Montreal Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry (Canadian Section), for an original essay on a chemical subject. 
Undergraduate students are eligible to present papers. Further details 
may be obtained from the Chairman of the Chemistry Department, 
or from the Registrar’s Office. 


Lochhead Memorial Prize. A prize established - by an endowment 
of $400 in memory of William Lochhead, B-A., M.Sc., the first Professor 
of Biology at Macdonald College. It is awarded to the student, majoring 
in Entomology, who takes the highest standing in the Fourth year, the 
prize, in value equal to the proceeds of the endowment for one year, to 
be in books selected by the winner with the approval of the Head of the 
Department of Entomology. 


Class of 1953 Book Prize. Graduates of the class of 1953 (Agriculture and 
Household Science) have established a fund, the proceeds of which are 
used to provide a prize in books for the student with the highest standing 
in all the courses of the second year curriculum. The prize will be awarded 
in the B.Sc.(Agr.) course in odd-numbered years; in the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) 


course in even-numbered years. 


Governor General's Medal. His Excellency the Governor General of 
Canada donates a bronze medal to be awarded to the Second year student 
who ranks highest in General Proficiency in First and Second year work. 
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Lieutenant-Governor’s Medal, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Quebec gives annually a silver medal, which is awarded 
to the student who takes the highest standing in General Proficiency in 
the First year of the B.Sc. (Agr.) course. 


Surrey, England, 


sey, 
for one year by the 


Stern Cup. Sir Edward D. Stern, Fan Court, Cherts 
has donated a silver challenge cup, which is held 
student who makes the highest aggregate in Stock Judging in the final 


year of the subject. 


Cutler Shield. Mr. Garnet H. Cutler, Professor of Agronomy, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, the first lecturer in Cereal Husbandry, 
Macdonald College, has donated a bronze challen 


re shield, which is 
held for one year by the student majoring in Agronomy, who makes the 
highest aggregate in the final year. 


Conklin Trophy. Dr. Raymond L. Conklin has donated a trophy to 
be held for one year by a student in any year of the degree course who 


obtains the highest percentage of total marks and who, during the same 


year, has won a place on the College Rugby team and on one other team 
sport. The winner’s name will be engraved on a shield on the trophy 
which will be awarded only once to any individual. 


Janet Morison Robb Bursary for Women. See page 4623. 
General University Scholarships. See page 4624. 


Note:—No prize will be awarded to any student in any of the classes 
whose percentage of marks is below seventy, unless by special action of 
the Faculty. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Walter M. Stewart Scholarships, Two scholarships of $1000 each are offered 
graduate students at Macdonald College. One may be held by a graduate 
student whose undergraduate work was taken at the Institut Agricole 
d’Oka, one by a student from Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere. Application 
for these scholarships must be made to the Directors of the two colleges 
mentioned. 


C.I.L. Fellowship. Canadian Industries offer a Fellowship to a student 
engaged in graduate work at Macdonald College. For students working 
at the M.Sc. level the value of the award is $1200; for those working at 
the Ph.D. level, $1700. The Fellowship is open to any British subject 
who is a graduate of a recognized university, and the chosen candidate 
may be registered in any department provided he is engaged in laboratory 
research related to chemistry in agriculture. At the close of the academic 
year a full written report of all work performed under the Fellowship 
shall be submitted to Canadian Industries Limited. 
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Each award shall be for one academic year but, in the event that a 
Fellow shows by his progress and application that such a course is desir- 
able, the Fellowship may be re-awarded to the same person for a further 
term of one year. 


Applications, addressed to the Registrar, must be made before May 
15th each year. 


Cominco Fellowship. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited, offers annually a fellowship of $1000 for research 
related to metals, fertilizers, and chemicals; an additional grant up to 
$200 may be made for research expenses.or for continuance of the in- 
vestigation. The fellowship is open to graduates of any approv ed univer- 
sity, in Science, Engineering, or Agriculture, who will normally be 
proceeding towards a higher degree at McGill. Canadian applicants are 
preferred. The topic of research will be selected in consultation with the 
donors and with the Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies and 
Research, to whom application should be made not later than May Ist. 


DIPLOMA COURSE 


Fisher Trust Fund. In memory of the late Honourable Sydney A. Fisher, 
formerly Member of Parliament for Brome County and Minister of 
Agriculture, Canada, two agricultural scholarships of $75 a year each 
tenable at Macdonald College for two years are offered, for the Diploma 
Course in Agriculture, on the following conditions:— 


i. The candidates must be sons of farmers in the County of Brome, 
co-operating in farm activities during the period of their college course. 


2. The candidates must be at least sixteen years of age. 
3. The candidates must have passed at least grade IX of the High 
School course. 


4. These scholarships will be continued from term to term only upon 
favourable reports from the Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture. 


Applications must be sent, on or before the 1st of October, to the 
Chairman of the Fisher Trustees, R. F. Cowan, Mansonville, Que. 
Q0.W.I. Bursary. The Quebec Women’s Institute provides a bursary 
of $100 to the student entering the Second year of the Diploma Course, 
who:— 

(1) Is a professional farmer's son, (or daughter) from the Province 
of Quebec. 

(2) Has spent at least one season (seed time to harvest) in his father’s 
employ on the farm. 
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(3) Intends to return to his father’s farm for at least one year on 
completion of his course (or to manage his own farm). 


(4) And who, if more than one candidate presents himself as fulfilling 
the above three requirements, takes the highest proficiency in agricultural 
subjects in the First year or, if he is the only candidate, obtains at least 
class I] standing in these subjects. 


If no student can qualify for the above, this bursary will be made 
available as an entrance bursary to the First year of the Diploma Course. 


3 Kiwanis Club Bursaries. The Kiwanis Club of Montreal offers five 
A bursaries of $100 each for students entering the First year of the Diploma 
A Course. Special consideration will be given to applications from members 
fi of calf clubs in their home districts. The bursaries are restricted to students 
i from the Montreal area, which includes calf clubs at Huntingdon, Orms- 
town, Howick, Cowansville, Lachute, and Arundel. 

Q Applications must reach the Registrar not later than October Ist, 
R and must be accompanied by a letter of recommendation from 
. the applicant’s school principal, calf club leader, or agricultural repre- 
P sentative. 

x La Ferme Prize. Robert Raynauld, M.S.A., Editor of La Ferme magazine, 
i offers a prize of $25 for competition among students of the Second year 
! of the Diploma Course who come from farm homes and who intend to 
Mi return to farming after graduation. The prize will be awarded to the 
id eligible student who presents the best project. 


> 


Lieutenant-Governor’s Medal. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
\ the Province of Quebec, gives annually a bronze medal, which is awarded 
to the student who takes the highest percentage in General Proficiency 
in the First year of the Diploma Course. 


Minister of Agriculture’s Medals. The Honourable the Minister of Agri- 
culture of the Province of Quebec offers annually two bronze medals 
in connection with the Diploma Course, Second year Class, to be pre- 
sented to the students ranking first in the Dairy Farming and in the 
Fruit Farming Groups respectively. 


sw’ RISER B 


B.Sc. (H.Ec.) COURSE 


Frederica Campbell Macfarlane Scholarship. A scholarship has been 
donated by the Quebec Women’s Institute in memory of the late Frederica 
Campbell Macfarlane, graduate in Institution Administration, 1912, 
Superintendent of the Quebec Women’s Institute from 1913 to 1919. This 
scholarship, valued at $100, is open only to students from a rural district 
of the Province of Quebec, and is awarded on the results of the final 
| examinations in any one of the first three years of the B.Sc. (H.Ec.) 
Course. 
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Mrs. Alfred Watt Memorial Scholarship. A Scholarship has been estab- 
lished by the Quebec Women’s Institutes as a memorial to a distinguished 
Canadian, Mrs. Alfred Watt, M.B.E., who introduced the idea of Women’s 
Institutes in England and Wales and was President of the Associated 
Country Women of the World from 1930 to 1947. This scholarship, 
valued at $100 annually, is awarded to a student from rural Quebec in 
the Second, Third or Fourth year of the B.Sc. (H.Ec.) course who shows 
qualities of leadership and is worthy of financial encouragement to 
complete her course. 


I.0.D.E, Bursary. The Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire offers 
a bursary of $200 to a British student who has successfully completed 
the Second year of the B.Sc. (H.Ec.) course and has obtained satisfactory 
standing. The bursary is offered to aid a worthy student who is in need 
of financial assistance in order to complete her studies. It is payable in 
two equal instalments at the beginning of the Third and the Fourth years 
of the course. Other considerations being equal, preference will be given 
to a candidate from rural Quebec. Application must be made to the 
Registrar before October 1st, on forms supplied by the College. 


Alumni Bursaries. Two bursaries of $200 each are offered by the 
Macdonald Branch of the McGill Graduates’ Society. One will be awarded 
to a student entering the B.Sc.(Agr.) course, the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course, or 
the B.Ed. course. One will be awarded a student entering the Second year 
of one of these courses. The winner of the entrance bursary will be 
considered along with other applicants for the Second year bursary. 


Application must be made to the Registrar before September Ist, on 
forms provided. 


Montreal Home Economics Association Bursaries. Two entrance bursaries 
of $50 pee are offered, one for a student entering the First year of the 
B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course from any high school on the Island of Montreal, 
one for a student from any other high school in the Province of Quebec. 
In addition, the Association offers a bursary of $100 to a deserving student 
on completion of the Third year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course. Application 
must. be made to the Registrar before October 1st, on forms supplied 
by the College. 


Janet Morison Robb Bursary for Women. This bursary was established, 
by an endowment of $2 ,000, by the late Honourable James A. Robb, 
formerly Member of Parliament for Chateauguay-Huntingdon and 
Minister of Finance, Canada, in memory of his deceased daughter, 
Janet Morison Robb, wife of Hugh Harvie Donald. The annual bursary 
will be the income from the endowment for one year. 
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Preference will be given to women students resident in either of the 
counties of Chateauguay-Huntingdon, or Beauharnois, who are daughters 
of widowed mothers of limited or moderate means, or daughters of 


abled 


widowers in similar financial. circumstances, or daughters of dis 


Canadian soldiers who have seen active service. 


Candidates for this bu 
addres 


iry are requested to make written application, 
ed to the Registrar, Macdonald College, Que., on or before 15th 
A pril, giving full particulars of the grounds upon which their applications 


y are based, and to provide letters from two responsible persons in support 
P| of. their claims. 
A 
fi Harrison Prize. A prize established by an endowment of $300 under the 
a will of the late Dr. F. C. Harrison, Principal of Macdonald College 
P from 1910 until 1926; awarded to the student of the B.Sc. (H.Ec.) course 
Ly who graduates with the highest standing. 
e Class of 1953 Book Prize: Graduates of the class of 1953 (Agriculture 
be and Household Science) have established a fund, the proceeds of which 
& are used to provide a prize in books for the student with the highest 
* standing in all the courses of the Second year curriculum. The prize will 
« be awarded in the B.Sc.(Agr.) course in odd-numbered years; in the 
fi B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course in even-numbered years. 
th Home Economics Club Prize. The Home Economics Club of Macdonald 
Me College offers a prize of $25 to the student with the highest aggregate 
i in Household Science subjects during the Second and Third years. The 
K award will be made at the end of the Third year. 

Lieutenant Governor's Silver Medal. Awarded to the student who ranks 
f highest in the Third year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course. 
™ 
f Lieutenant Governor's Bronze Medal, Awarded to the student who 
m ranks highest in the Second year of the B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Students at Macdonald College eligible to apply for the following 
University scholarships and bursaries. Applications are to be sent to 
The Registrar, McGill University, Montreal 2, Que., before July 1st, 
unless otherwise stated. 


Morris W. Wilson Memorial Scholarships. Established by contribu- 
tions from a large number of intimate friends and business associates of 
the late Morris W. Wilson as a memorial to a distinguished citizen who, 
among his many public activities, rendered distinguished service to the 
cause of ed 


tion, and who, at the time of his death, occupied the office 
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of Chancellor of McGill University. The creation of the fund marks the 
culmination of a hope long cherished by Mr. Wilson, that of supplying 
the means whereby young Canadian boys and girls of outstanding ability 
and promise, but in poor financial circumstances, might obtain the benefits 
of a university education. It is hoped that this fund may be the means of 
assisting many de 


rving young Canadians, particularly those from rural 


areas, to become better equipped to perform the duties of citizenship 


and so more effectively to. apply their abilities to the general development 
and welfare of the country. 


These Scholarships are open on equal terms to men and women of 
Canadian parentage, now resident in Canada, and are open only to 
students who wish to enter the Faculty of Arts and Science, the Faculty 
of Engineering, or the degree course in Agriculture at Macdonald College. 
Each Scholarship covers the full tuition fee of the student, as well as the 
cost of board and residence at Douglas Hall, the Royal Victoria College, 
or Macdonald College, for the full period necessary to enable the student 
to obtain his degree. The holder will normally forfeit the Scholarship 
if, during his course, he fails to maintain academic standing satisfactory 
to the Selection Committee. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Scholarships Scholarships covering five years’ 
tuition in Chemical, Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering, or 
six years’ tuition in the School of Architecture, or four years’ tuition 
in the Arts courses of the Faculty of Arts and Science, or in the School 
of Commerce, or four years in the School of Household Science, 
Macdonald College, are awarded annually by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. These are open for competition to apprentices and 
other employees of the Company under twenty-one years of age, as well 
as to minor sons and daughters of employees. The method of award 
is that of the University Entrance Scholarships described in the Schol- 
arships Announcement, candidates being required to submit: 


(a) their complete High School record, 
(b) their marks or grades in any recognized examination, 
(c) confidential letters from their school principals. 


Forms of eligibility and full particulars as to the number of scholarships 
available, etc., may be obtained from Mr. G, A. Smyth, Superintendent 
of Pensions and Staff Registrar, Pension Department, C.P.R, Offices, 
Montreal. Applications, on forms obtainable from the Registrar’s 
Office, accompanied by statements of eligibility from Mr. Smyth, must 
reach the Registrar’s Office before 1st July. 


Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society Bursary of the value of $100. This 
bursary is given through the Ottawa Valley Branch of the Graduates’ 
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Society. The winner is selected by the University from can- 
didates who have written (1) The McGill School Certificate Examina- 
tion or (2) The Quebec Catholic or Protestant High School Leaving 
Examination or (3) The Ontario Grade 12 Examination or (4) The 
McGill Senior School Certificate or (5) The Ontario Grade 13, or (6) 
The Quebec Catholic or Protestant Senior High School Leaving 
Examination. 


Applications must reach the Registrar's Office, McGill University, 
before September 1st. 


3 Isabella’ C. MacRae Scholarship. This scholarship of $150 is open 
a to residents of Maxville, Ont., who have satisfied the requirements for 
y entrance to McGill University. Should there be no successful applicants 
es from this locality for six years, the scholarship will subsequently be open 
fa to any resident in Ontario. 
Christie-Storer Scholarship. A scholarship of the value of $150, en- 

g dowed by the above-named Chapter of the I.0.D.E. in memory of the 
é men of St., Lambert who fell in the Great War, 1914-18, is awarded 
ii annually to the pupil residing in St. Lambert who stands highest in the 
¢ June High School Leaving examination each year at the Chambly County 
ti High School. 
a 
A B'nat B'rith Bursaries... Three bursaries of $100 each have been given 
v by the Mount Royal Lodge of B’Nai B’rith. These bursaries are open 
" to men and women students in any faculty. Need and scholarship will 
d determine the award. Applications in writing must reach the Reg- 

| istrar’s Office, McGill University, before the end of August. 

| a B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Bursary. This Bursary of $200, estab- 
m™ lished by the B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation of McGill University, is 
t} awarded by the University Scholarships Committee to a deserving 
i student, irrespective of race, colour, or creed, in any faculty, preference 
% being given to a student returning from service in the armed forces. 


Frederick Southam Ker Bursary. This bursary was established in 1941 
by the late F. N. Southam in memory of his grandson, Frederick Southam 
Ker, who was killed in action on September 6th, 1940. This bursary 
of $175 is open on equal terms to men and women of all faculties without 
respect to religion or race. It is awarded to a student who gives promise 
of becoming a good citizen but is handicapped in his or her academic 
course by lack of funds. Financial need, character, and academic record 
are all taken into account in making the award. 


St. Francis District Graduates’ Society Bursary. This Bursary of $250 
is restricted to residents of the area covered by the St. Francis District 
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Branch of the Graduates’ Society and is open to pupils of any high school 
or private school entering any faculty or school of McGill University, 
including Macdonald College. The Bursary may be renewed for a second 
year. An amount of $150 of the Bursary is to be repaid by the holder 
at the rate of a minimum of $50 per year after graduation. The award 
is made by the St. Francis District Branch of the Graduates’ Society 
on the recommendation of the University Scholarships Committee. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


General Motors Scholarships. Three entrance scholarships at McGill 
University have been established by the General Motors Corporation 
of Canada and are open to outstanding young Canadian men and women 
entering the Faculty of Arts and Science, the Faculty of Engineering, 
or the degree courses in Agriculture or Household Science at Macdonald 
College. The scholarships are renewable annually until the holders 
obtains their first degrees provided they maintain a satisfactory academic 
standing. Should a holder withdraw or fail to maintain a satisfactory 
standing the scholarship may be awarded to another qualified candidate 
who is a member of the same class. The amount of each award is flexible 
and will range from an honorary award of $200 up to an award of $2,000 
a year depending upon the demonstrated need of the individual. Applica- 
tions must be submitted. on or before the ist of July 


Scholarship granted by the Graduates’ Society of the District of Bedford. 
This scholarship of $140 is awarded each year to a student who has taken 
his or her High School classes (Grades IX, X, and XI) in one of the 
High Schools of the District of Bedford and who enters the University 
or Macdonald College to take any full-time degree course. The award, 
which may be divided between two students, is based on the results 
of the High School Leaving marks and is awarded by the District of 
Bedford Graduates’ Society upon the recommendation of the University 
Scholarships Committee. 


Khaki University and Y.M.C.A. Memorial Scholarship Fund. The 
interest on this fund is-awarded in-scholarships by the Scholarships 
Committee subject to the following conditions: 


1. That the scholarships may be held by undergraduates only; 
2. that preference be given to sons and daughters of soldiers: 
(a) who served in the war of 1914-18 
(b) who served in the war of 1939-45. 


Leonard Foundation Scholarships. The Leonard Foundation created 
in 1916 by the late Colonel Reuben Wells Leonard and Mrs. Leonard 
offers each year a number of scholarships tenable at schools, colleges, 
and universities in Canada, approved by the Foundation. 
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The scholarships are open to men and women. A student to be eligible 
must be ‘a British subject, of the white race, of the Christian Religion 
in its Protestant form, and of the full age of fourteen years’’. 


The amount of the award will vary with the need of the winner. 


Sons and daughters of the following are given preference in the selec- 
tion of scholars: 


(a) Clergymen, (b) School Teachers, (c) Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and Men, whether active or retired, of His Majesty’s naval, 
military, or air forces, (d) Graduates of the Royal Military College, 
(e) Members of the Engineering Institute of Canada, (f) Members of 
the Mining and Metallurgical Institute of Canada. 


Men and women returning from active service are also given preference 
over the non-preferred class. 


The University is willing to endorse and forward with its recommenda- 
tion applications of any candidates who may wish to apply through the 
University and are approved by it. 


Such candidates must make their applications on forms to be obtained 
from the Registrar’s Office, McGill University, and must return these 
to the Registrar before January Ist. 


Other University Awards. In addition to the foregoing, there are a number 
of scholarships and bursaries which are administered by the University 
Scholarships Committee and which are open to students in any Faculty 
or School. Information concerning these will be found in the announce- 
ment of Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes and Medals, a copy of which may 
be obtained from the Registrar, McGill University, Montreal, P.Q. 


HOMEMAKER COURSE 
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His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada donates a bronze medal to 
be awarded to the Homemaker student who ranks highest in General 
Proficiency. 


The Montreal Local Counctl of Women donates a prize in books to the 
value of $10 to be awarded to the student or students of the Home- 
maker Course showing outstanding ability in practical subjects. 


Janet Morison Robb Bursary for Women. See page 4623. 


McGill University 


Montreal 


Institute of Education 

School for Teachers 
School of Physical Education 
Division of Graduate Studies 


1957-1958 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following official publications are issued by the University and may 
be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Announcements of Faculties and Schools as follows: 
General Announcement 
School Certificate Examinations 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Loan Funds 
Faculty of Arts and Science (Degrees in Liberal Arts and in 


Pure Science. separate Announcement for the 


w 


School of Commerce.) 


il eee Ps: Ws 
y of Medicine 


1 of Medicine Postgraduate Course 


The Directory of Staff 


committees, an 


fficers, standing 


a5 ee ) 
distribution.) 


The <alendar (Available for distribution only to libraries and officials of 


certain institutions.) 
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Institute of Education 


The Institute of Education is under the administrative 


jurisdiction of the Faculty of Arts and Science 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
F. Cyrm James, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, B.Com., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Sc. D. de ?'U.,, D.C.L.,. LE Di, F.R.SIC. Principal 


Davin L. Tuomson, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., PCE: F.RS:-C. 
Vice-Principal 


H. N. Fretpnouse, M.A., F.R.S.C. Dean of McGill College 
D. C. Munroe, M.A. Director 
C. E. Smitu, B.Sc., M.A., D.Paed. Deputy Director 
C. W. Hatt, M.A. Secretary of the Institute 
Bursar 

Corin M. McDovea tL, D.S.O., B.A. Registrar 
Comptroller 


G. A. Grimson, B.Com. 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 
H. G. Dion, B.S.A., Ph.D. Vice-Principal 


J. H. Hotton, B.Com. Secretary and Assistant Bursar 


A. B. Watsu, B.Sc.(Agr.) Registrar 
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THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Macdonald College, P.Q. 


The Institute of Education, under the jurisdiction of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science, offers courses leading to the degrees of B.Ed., B.Ed.(P.E.), and 
M.A.(Education), and to the diplomas of the Protestant Department of 
Education, Quebec. The School for Teachers at Macdonald College and the 
School of Physical Education are administered within the Institute and it 
also conducts programs of graduate studies and research. The work of the 
Institute is carried on at Macdonald College and on the Montreal campus 
of the University and is under the general supervision of the Teacher Training 
Committee, a statutory body established in 1907. This committee consists 
of the Director of Protestant Education, four persons appointed by the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of Education, the Principal of McGill 
University, who is ex-officio chairman, and two other persons appointed by 
the Governors of McGill University. The present members are: 


The Principal, Chairman 

The Director of Protestant Education 

J. S. Astbury, M.A., LL.D. 

T. M. Dick, M.A. 

J. A. de Lalanne, C.B.E., M.C., B.Com., C.A. 
J. P. Rowat, B.C.L., N.P. 

Dean H. G. Dion 

Dean H. N. Fieldhouse 

The Director, Institute of Education 


STAFF 
PHYLLIs Bowers, B.A., Assistant Professor of Education 
Frances E. Croox, M.A., M.Sc., Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education 


ALEXANDER B. Currie, B.Com., M.A., M.Educ., Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Education 


Ruta M. Duncan B.A., B.Sc.(P.Ed.) Assistant Professor of Education 


C. Wayne HAL, M.A., Professor of Education, Chairman of the Division of 
Instruction, Secretary 


FRANK K. Hanson, Mus.D., Professor of Education, Chairman of the Division 
of General Education 
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STAFF 


S. C. M. Hawkins, D. de l’Univ. de Paris, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Education 


Artuur M. Henry, M.A., Associate Professor of Education, Chairman of the 
Division of Practice Teaching 


A. ELIzABETH JAQUES, Lecturer in Education 
H. D. Morrison B.A., Lecturer in Education 


Davip C. Munroe, M.A., Professor of Education, Chairman of the Division 
of Foundations of Education, Director 


Dorotuy M. NicHo1, B.Sc.(P.Ed.), Lecturer in Education 


CLARENCE E. Smita, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., Macdonald Professor of Education, 
Chairman of the Division of Graduate Studies, Deputy Director 


MouriExt Tomrins, M.A., Lecturer in Education 
Rogert E. Witkrnson, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant Professor of Education 


MiLEs WISENTHAL, B.A., Sessional Lecturer in Education and Research Assistant 


Winona Woon, B.A., B.Ed., M.A., Assistant Professor of Education, Chairman 
of the Division of Physical Education 


Joun E. M. Youne, B.A., M.Ed., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education 


VISITING STAFF 


Eric O, Caten, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Edin), F.L:S., Assistant Professor of Plant 
Pathology 


DEsmonp W. Corr, M.A. (U.B.C.), Assistant Professor of English 

Francis A. C; DoxsEE, B.A. (Oxon), Lecturer in Scripture 

GrrRaLp O. HENNEBERRY, B.Sc. (Dal), M.Sc., Lecturer in A gricultural Chemistry 
Turo L. Hits, M.A. (N.Z.), Assistant Professor of Geography 

Joun W. Kerr, B.A., Lecturer in Scripture 


Wituiam Row es, B.Sc. (Sask), M.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Agricultural 
Physics 


Perez ZAGORIN A.B. (Chicago), M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), Assistant Professor 
of History 
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—_—_—_— __———————— 
DEMONSTRATION STAFF (Macdonald High School) 


LEsLiE J. B. Cuark, B.A. GRAEME Smita, B.A. 
Nita HAvucuTon (Mrs. J.) FRANGA STINSON 
E. G. Kniacut, B.A. 


COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE 


D. C. Munroe, Chairman A. M. Henry 
DEAN FIELDHOUSE C. E. Smita 
C. W. Hatt Winona Woop 


F. K. HANson 


B.Ed. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


D. C. Munroe, Chairman P. F, McCutiaca 
DEAN FIELDHOUSE F. C. McIntosu 
C. C. BAYLEY C. E. Smita 
C. W. Hatt C. D. Souin 


F. K. HANson 
W. H. HatcHer 
A. M. HENRY 
J. E. Launay 


HERBERT TATE 
R. H. WALKER 
Winona Woop 


HISTORICAL INFORMATION 


The McGill Normal School was founded in 1857 under an agreement 
between the Government of the Province of Quebec and McGill Univer- 
sity. In 1907, following a further agreement subsequently confirmed by 
an Act of the Legislature (7 Edward VII, Chapter 26), the School was 
moved to Ste. Anne de Bellevue where, as the School for Teachers, it 
became part of Macdonald College. Since that time it has operated as a 
school of the University under the jurisdiction and control of the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of Education and of the University. 


At the time the School was moved from Montreal, the Macdonald 
Chair of Education was endowed in McGill College and a department 
was established for the preparation of candidates for the High School 
Diploma. In 1930 the Department inaugurated a course leading to 
the M.A. (Education), The administration of the School for Teachers 
and the Department was combined in 1954. 
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The McGill School of Physical Education began as a summer school 
in 1912 and a full year course was offered in 1916. In 1933 the curriculum 
was reorganized and a three year diploma course was offered and this 
was altered in 1945 to provide instruction for a specialized degree. 


The Institute of Education was established in 1955 within the Faculty 
of Arts and Science. The work of the Institute is conducted partly in 
Montreal, partly at Macdonald College, and in a summer session con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Department of Education, Quebec. 


COURSES OFFERED 


LENGTH 
COURSES ENTRANCE REQUIREMENT OF COURSE 
Faculty of 
Arts and Science 
B.Ed. Arts or Science Junior 4 years 
Matriculation 
B.Ed.(P.E.) as for B.Ed. as for B.Ed. 
Central Board of 
Examiners (Quebec) 
High School University degree and prerequisites 1 year 
Diploma 
Intermediate Senior High School Leaving 1 year 
Diploma or 
Junior High School Leaving 2 years 
Diploma in Physical 
Education Junior High School Leaving 2 years 
Elementary : 
Diploma Junior High School Leaving 1 year 
Kindergarten Junior High School Leaving 1 year 
Diploma (candidates may also register for 
B.Ed. course and specialize in 
Early Childhood Education.) 4 years 
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Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research 


M.A. (Education) University degree of satisfactory 2 summer and 1 
standing and teaching diploma winter sessions 

Diploma in 

School Supervision as for M.A, as for M.A. 


: DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 

4 Graduate Courses—M.A. (Education) and Diploma in School Supervision 

a These courses are intended to encourage teachers who have completed 

y the basic academic and professional training to proceed with further 
graduate studies. The program is planned in three stages—two of which 
are given in five-week summer sessions with daily seminars. During the 

: intervening winter session weekly seminars are held in each of four 

& areas of concentration and the student may register either full or part 

« time. A thesis is required for the degree of M.A. Summer sessions are 

¢ given at Macdonald College, Winter sessions at McGill. 

Ri 
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Undergraduate Courses—B.Ed. and B.Ed.(P.E.) 


These courses are intended for students who wish to combine the academic 
courses required for the other degrees in the Faculty of Arts and Science 
with professional training leading to the diplomas issued by the Central 
Board of Examiners (Quebec). The academic curriculum is similar and 
equal in content to that required in the other degrees; the professional 
program, both in pedagogical studies and practice, is considerably more 
extensive that that in the regular diploma courses, Two years of the 


courses are given at Macdonald College, the third and fourth years at 
McGill. 


ie 


a 


2a oe 


The course in physical education follows closely the curriculum of the 
B.Ed. and other degrees in the Faculty. The professional emphasis is 
given through special courses in physical education and school practice. 
Students are also given instruction in methods of teaching general subjects. 


High School Diploma Course 


Graduate students, holding degrees from approved universities and 
with credit in the prerequisite subjects, may prepare for general and 
specialist teaching in the course leading to the High School Diploma of 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


the Central Board of Examiners (Quebec). The course is arranged in 
three stages, the Autumn Term being devoted to general teaching in 
the upper elementary school, In the Winter Term, the student is expected 
to choose an area of concentration—Early Childhood, Primary, Elemen- 
tary, Junior High School. During the Spring Term students are encouraged 
to devote special attention to the area or the subjects of their choice 
and those choosing the latter may select from the following grouping: 
English and History, Languages, Mathematics and Science, Physical 
or Biological Science. Eight weeks of the course are devoted to practice 
teaching and weekly periods are spent in the demonstration classrooms 
of Macdonald High School. 


The subject prerequisites required by the Central Board of Examiners 
are: 


First year: English (obligatory), and four of the following: French, 
Geography, History, Latin, Mathematics, one Biological 
or one Physical Science. 


Second year: English and two courses continued from First year. 


Candidates not having credit in the prerequisite subjects may submit 
their qualifications to the Central Board of Examiners for special con- 
sideration and it is possible to register for certain of the required courses 
in addition to the professional subjects. Candidates for Quebec diplomas 
are required to be Canadian citizens and to be free from physical defects 
likely to interfere with their duties as teachers. The course is given 
at Macdonald College. 


Intermediate, Elementary, Kindergarten Certificate Courses 


Two courses are offered for the Intermediate diploma; a one-year course 
for candidates holding the Senior High School Leaving certificate, and 
a two-year course for those wishing to combine the academic subjects 
of the first year in the university with extended professional training. 


A two-year diploma course is offered for students wishing to develop 
special qualifications in physical education. The same academic require- 
ments as those in the course leading to the B.Ed.(P.E.) are combined 
with training in general and physical education. 


The course leading to the Elementary Diploma is offered for students 
with the Junior High School Leaving Certificate with a pass in ten 
papers. The course is mainly professional, but academic and tutorial 
courses are required in English and certain other subjects, 
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The Kindergarten course is intended for students who wish to qualif; 
for work with young children. Special personal qualities and inte: 
are expected of the candidates. The curriculum includes special stud 
in the theory and history of kindergarten and special extended practice 
in the demonstration kindergarten at Macdonald High School. 


These courses are given at Macdonald College. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS AND PROCEDURE 
The requirements for Junior Matriculation are as follows: 


(a) The candidate must pass in each of the following papers in the 
University’s Junior School Certificate and receive an average of at least 
65% on the examination as a whole: 

No. of 

Papers Subject 

2 English 

1 General History 

2 Latin or Greek 

2 French; Latin; German: Spanish 

2 Elementary Algebra and Elementary Geometry 

1 One of the following optional papers: Biology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Drawing, Geography, Canadian or British 
History, Physics, Music, Intermediate Algebra, Trigo- 
nometry, or a foreign language not already chosen 

OR 


(b) The candidate must pass the following papers in the University’s 
Junior School Certificate Examination and normally obtain at least 70% 


on the examination as a whole: A 
No. of 
Papers Subject 
2 English 
1 General History 
2 French or German (both papers of either language) 
1 Elementary Algebra 
1 Elementary Geometry 
1 One of the following: Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics 
2 Options: Either Latin or Spanish or French or German x 


if not already chosen or any two of the following papers 
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not already chosen: Intermediate Algebra, Trigonom- 
etry, Biology or Botany, Chemistry, Geography, 
Physics, Canadian or British History, Music or Drawing 


Note: Candidates for entrance to the course leading to the degree of 
B.Ed. who present the Quebec High School Leaving Certificate as an 
alternative for McGill Matriculation may include the following among 
the optional papers in either (a) or (b): Agriculture, Home Economics, 
and North American Literature. Candidates for admission are also 
required to meet the Admissions Committee of the School for Teachers 
before their applications are approved. These interviews will be arranged 
during the first week of the session. 


Requests for information and application forms should be addressed to: 


The Director 
Institute of Education 
Macdonald College, P.Que. 


Candidates for Quebec diplomas must make application to the Central 
Board of Examiners, Quebec. The necessary forms may be obtained 
through the Institute of Education and, when completed, should be 
addressed to: 


The Secretary 

Central Board of Examiners 
Department of Education 
Parliament Buildings 
QUEBEC 


All applications are to be submitted before June 30th each year. 


FEES 


The University reserves the right to make changes without notice in its 
published scale of tuition, board and room and other fees. Fees are not 
refundable except under special conditions. 


1. TUITION FEES. 


These fees include all the regular charges for registration, laboratories, 
libraries, Health Service, student activities, 


M.A.(Education).......... 0.0. Qédm@emes Valea o d= ole sled ase $400 
>» Diploma in School Supervision....... 0+. .20+0sssess seen eeeeees 275 
B.Ed. and: B.Ed.(P.E.) letsyearmnitcowtst laadeatd. so nesieis. » 172 


a 
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PMG CAE EID BIS Sg DIES. Sais w dE wal $172 
GUyediet, Son ee alee”. ss vicwhad e's 450 
CN VERL ee... cin eee, Ie, Sok een 450 

Diploma Courses (High School, Intermediate, Elementary 
PRIET ALONE) 1) cee tne 5 ee... Ata on av ate et ee ee 172 

2. SPECIAL FEES AND PENALTIES. 

Student Teachers’ Society (all students) ..............-..--05-. $ 1 
Late registration (unless excused by the Director).............. 5 
Late payment (after specified date)................. 2 
Conferring degree or presentation of diploma in absentia........ 10 
RM eHiie RENNER Ere ca. ces anos co lek crv oon esa neo 10 
FPS CTE Fey ie ee 0 5522 bg ga 8 Rl 1 
Supplemental examination, per paper............2..00.c00005. 2 


3. STUDENT ACTIVITY FEE 


There are various student activities, such as the athletic associations, 
literary and debating societies, publications, class societies etc., which 
the students are expected to support. The affairs of these organizations 


Iwec an 
eCives ¢é 


are in the hands of the students th 
financed from a student activity fee of $16.00 x 


ir operations are 


is included in th 
tuition fee. The distribution of this fee is as follows: Students’ Council 
$1.50; recreation centre $1.00; accident insurance $2.50: student 


organizations $11.00. 


4. BOARD AND RESIDENCE (per session, exclusive of Christmas vacation). 


IVICA CLG TIRE CAS OMEDS a RENE co Ba. aie GE AG Ao ke Se ee $460 
Macdonald College non-resident charge for luncheon (optional), 

per term... 5 SS 
McGill University res 685 


DIVISIONS OF THE INSTITUTE: 


DIVISION 1: General Education 


bo 


DIVISION Foundations of Education 
DIVISION 3: Methods of Instruction 


DIVISION 4: Practice Teaching 


uw 


DIVISION Graduate Studies and Research 


DIVISION 6: Physical Education 
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COURSES OF LECTURES 


COURSES OF LECTURES: 


Diploma requirements are indicated as follows: 
(E) Elementary (K) Kindergarten (I) One-Year Intermediate 
(Fl) Freshman Class (SI) Sophomore, Two-Year Intermediate 


(HS) High School 


DIVISION |: GENERAL EDUCATION 


Professors FRANK K. Hanson, Chairman 
C. WAYNE HALL 
Davip C. MunROE 
WILLIAM RowLES 
(Agriculture) 
Associate Professors Henry R. C. Avison 
(Agriculture) 
ARTHUR M. HENRY 
Assistant Professors Eric O. CALLEN 
(Agriculture) 
S. C. M. HAwKINs 
T, His 
(Arts and Science) 
Lecturers G. O. HENNEBERRY 
(Agriculture) 
A. ELIZABETH JAQUES 
H. Morrison 
BIOLOGY 


100. Botany: Introductory Botany 2 lects., 2 labs. a week. (SI) 
Zoology: General Zoology 2 lects., 2 labs. a week. (SI) 


CHEMISTRY 
110. Inorganic Chemistry 3 lects., 2 labs. a week (S1) Mr. Henneberry 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
100c. Instruction and practice in English usage, oral and written composition, 
voice recording, and choral speaking. (E, K, I, FI, HS) 


1 hour a week. Mr. Morrison 


114, 1 lect., 1 lab. a week. (SI) 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 
1. Reading and discussion of a wide variety of selections with the intention 
of extending comprehension, deepening appreciation, and revealing the 
scope and significance of literature. (E, K) 
2 hours a week, winter and spring terms. Mr. Morrison 
116. English Literature. A study of forms in literature from Anglo-Saxon 
times to about 1880. (FI) 
2 hours a week. Professor Cole 


MODERN LITERATURE 

225. Readings and discussions of work of British, Canadian and American 
writers from 1880 to the present. (I, SI, HS) 
2 hours a week. Professor Hall 


FINE ARTS 


161. Fundamentals in drawing. Life drawing; elementary structural anatomy; 
composition. (SI) 
4 hours a week. 


FRENCH 

1. Skills and drills required to teach French in Elementary and Junior High 
School grades; special emphasis on content of the Course of Study 
Grades III-VII. (E, I, FI, HS) 
1 hour a week. Professor Hawkins 


100. French is used exclusively by lecturer and students in this course. 
(a) Travail oral: The aim of this section of the course is to increase 
fluency, accuracy, and precision in speaking French. Assignments vary 
according to the interests and capabilities of the students, 
(b) Explication de textes: A study, gauged to the achievement level of the 
students, of a novel of French Canada. The primary object is to master 
the story and to appreciate the atmosphere of French Canada as portrayed 
in the novel. Subsequently a detailed analysis is undertaken. 
(c) Cours de civilisation: A survey course of French history ; biographical 
and literary aspects are stressed. 
3 hours a week. Professor Hawkins 

GEOGRAPHY 

211. The elements of physical geography. Scientific study of man’s habitat: 
(a) The origin and world distribution of landforms developed under 
different climates.. Major earth resources: water, soils, and minerals. 


(b) Climateand weather; physical processes and properties of atmosphere. 
The principal climatic belts of the world. Significance of climate as a 
factor influencing human settlement. (SI) 

3 hours a week. Professor Hills (Faculty of Arts and Science) 
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HISTORY 
100. European Civilization in Medieval and Modern Periods. (FI) 


3 hours a week, Professor Zagorin (Faculty of Arts and Science) 


LATIN 


100, For those students who have completed at least two years of High School 
Latin. Texts: Hettich and Maitland, Latin Fundamentals, 3rd edition 
(Prentice-Hall); J. M. Milne, First Latin Reader (Harrap). (FI) 


3 hours a week. Mr. Valliliee (Faculty of Arts and Science) 


MATHEMATICS 
1i1a. Plane Trigonometry. (FI) 


112b. Algebra. (FI) 
3 hours a week. Professor Henry 


MODERN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


An integrated course outlining parallel patterns of development in 
history, music, literature, and the fine arts; geographical settings and 
influences in Europe and America, 1789-1955. (E, K, I) 


3 hours a week. The Staff 


MUSIC 


1. Rudiments, tonic sol-fa, sight singing, dictation, conducting, voice, foun- 
dations. (E, K, I, FI, HS) 
1 hour a week. Professor Hanson 


100. Prerequisite: Rudiments of Music (Junior Grade, McGill or equivalent 
standing, or entrance examination). 


(a) History. A survey of the development of musical styles, com- 
posers, and works for the period 1600-1900. 


(b) Form and Analysis. Elementary principles of form. 17th and 18th 
century forms. Analysis of short piano works. 


(c) Harmony. Transposition; key and time; harmonic analysis; 
melody harmonization (root and first inversion triads; dominant 7th 
in root form; cadential six-fours); dominant 7ths in all positions. 


(d) Aural training. Intervals and chords; dictation in simple time; 
simple modulation; melodic analysis; sight reading. (SI) 


3 hours a week. 
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PHYSICS 
112. General Physics. 
3 lects., 1 lab. a week. (SI) Professor Rowles 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
1. Indoor games, field sports, apparatus work, social and folk rhythms. 
(E, K, I, FI, HS) 
1 hour a week. Miss Nichol 
PHYSIOLOGY 
201. The Physiology of man. 
3 hours a week. 


SCRIPTURE 
1. The historical and literary background of the Bible. (E,K,I,FI) 
1 hour a week. Mr. Kerr and Mr. Doxsee 


TUTORIALS AND ENTRANCE TESTS 


Students whose standing is unsatisfactory in any subject will be required 
to attend tutorial classes. It is recommended that all students prepare 
themselves for entrance tests which are conducted the first week of 
the session: The limits of the tests are as follows: 


English: Parts of speech, case, sentence construction, clauses and 
phrases. 


French (written): Translation (English to French) involving com- 
monly used tenses; regular, “family”, and irregular verbs; simple gram- 
matical constructions and idioms. Limits—Grade XI (the greater part 
of the material on the level of Grades VIII and 1X). 

Music (writien): Test One: lines and spaces, note values, rests, simple 
time accents, major keys up to four sharps and flats, knowledge of piano 
keyboard, tonic sol-fa equivalents for major scale. NoTE: students not 
having had musical instruction are advised to prepare for this test. 
Test two: compound time, grouping of rests, major and minor scales 
(harmonic and melodic), technical names for scale degrees, intervals. 
References: Ahrens, Rudiments of Music, Books 4 - 7 (Boosey & Hawkes). 

Mathematics: Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of whole numbers and simple fractions; solution of simple problems in- 
volving the foregoing computations. Limits: Grade VIII. Text: Buswell 
Brownell and John, Living Arithmetic (Ginn). 


DIVISION Il: FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Professors D. C. Munrok, Chairman 
C. E. Smirx 

Associate Professors A. B. Curriz 
J. E. M. Youne 

Assistant Professor FRANCES E. Crook 
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EDUCATION 1—Child Growth in School 


A study of the general characteristics of physical, social, and emotional 
development in children, 


Elementary educational and child psychology. Testing and measure- 
ment. Mental health and education guidance. (E, K) 


2 hours a week. Professor Young 


EDUCATION 100—Educational Psychology 


A study of the general characteristics of physical, social, and emotional 
development in children. Elementary educational and child psychology. 


Growth and development of children through adolescence. Psychology 
of learning. Individual differences. Growth and development of per- 
sonality. Testing and measurement. Mental hygiene and educational 
guidance. (FI, I) 

2 hours a week. Professor Crook 


EDUCATION 200—The History of Education in Western Society 


The history of education in Europe and America including a comparative 
study of the systems of public education in the countries of western 
Europe, in the United States, and in Canada. (E, K, I, SI) 

3 hours a week. Professors Munroe and Currie 


(Offered also at McGill by Professor Smith) 


EDUCATION 301—Introduction to Teaching 
(Offered at McGill by Professor Young) 


EDUCATION 400—Philosophical Foundations of Education 


3 hours a week. Professor Smith 


EDUCATION 500G—Principles of Teaching 
A study of teaching practice in various subject areas, with demonstrations 
and discussions of teaching technique. 
2 hours a week, autumn term. _ Professors Munroe and Smith 


EDUCATION 501G—Educational Psychology 


A study of the general characteristics of physical, social, emotional and 
intellectual development, the psychology of learning and the growth and 
development of personality, with special emphasis on the problems of 
adolescence. 

2 hours a week. Professor Young 
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EDUCATION 502G—The Development of Educational Institutions 


A study of educational development and institutions in various countries, 
with special emphasis on the evolution of modern practices. 


2 hours a week, winter and spring terms. Professors Munroe and Currie 


DIVISION Ill: METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


y Professor C. W. Hatt, Chairman 
a English C. W. Hatt 
A PuyLiis BowERs 
f French S. C. M. Hawkins 
Health and Recreation Dorotuy NICHOL 
} Mathematics FRANCES CROOK 

Music F. K. Hanson 
a Art A. ELIZABETH JAQUES 
4 Social Studies A. B. CurriE 
é Science A. M. HENRY 
u Education 210 J. E. M. Youne 
¢ A. B, CurrIE 
i" Education 310 C. E. Smira 
F 


EDUCATION 110—General Classroom Practice 


(a) Curriculum organization, lesson planning, teaching media and 
methods, individualization of instruction, evaluation and testing, school 


law. (E, K) 


= 


> ae mes} 


(b) Audio-visual methods and materials, projection operation, the use 
of films and filmstrips, radio, models and displays, field trips, school law. 
(E, K) 


(c) Organization and preparation of teaching materials for the Primary 
Department, or the Elementary School. (E, K) 


2 hours a week. The Staff 


2B ae ea 


EDUCATION 11 


The origin and development of Kindergarten and Nursery School 
Programmes. 


4 hours a week. (K) Professor Bowers 
EDUCATION 111—Subject Methods 
(a) Language Arts. 
Language, reading, literature. (E) 
2 hours a week, winter term. Professor Hall 
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(b) Language Arts. 
Spelling, writing, childhood education. (E, K, I, F1) 


3 hours a week, autumn or winter terms. Professor Bowers 
(c) French. (E, I, FI, HS) 

1 hour a week, autumn and winter terms. Professor Hawkins 
(d) Health and Physical Education (E, K, I, FI, HS) 

1 hour a week. Miss Nichol 
(e) Mathematics. (E) 

1 hour a week. Professor Crook 
(f) Science. (E, K) 

1 hour a week. Professor Henry 
(g) Music. (E, K, I, FI, HS) 

1 hour a week, autumn term. Professor Hanson 
(h) Art. (E, K, I, FI, HS) 

1 hour a week. Miss Jaques 
(i) Social Studies. (E) 

1 hour a week. Professor Currie 


EDUCATION 112—Classroom Methods and Management 
Curriculum development, lesson planning and general methods of 
instruction in basic subjects, school law. 


5 hours a week. (I, FI) 


EDUCATION 210—The Child at School 


A study of the special problems of organization, instruction, motivation, 
discipline, and extra-curricular activities at representative grade levels in 
the elementary school, based on observation and the development of 
anecdotal records and case histories. 


3 hours a week (1 lecture, 1 two-hour laboratory period). 


(SI 3 terms, HS 1 term) Professor Young 


EDUCATION 310—Educational Testing and Measurement 
3 hours a week. Professor Smith 


EDUCATION 410—Special Curriculum Programmes 
3 hours a week. 


EDUCATION 411—General Instructional Practice (For students in Music, and in 
the Teaching Option, B.Sc.(H.Ec.) course). 
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EDUCATION 510G—General School Practice 
Curriculum organization, lesson planning, teaching methods and media, 
evaluation and testing. School law and administration. (H.S.) 


7 hours a week 


DIVISION IV: THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING 


Associate Professor ArtTHuUR M. Henry, Chairman 
All members of the staff assist in the supervision of practice teaching. 


EDUCATION 120—Observation and Classroom Practice 


First year students 
(a) Observation in suburban and rural schools (September). 


(b) Observation and practice in schools of the Protestant School Board 
of Greater Montreal and Macdonald High School (November). 


(c) Observation in demonstration classroom (Macdonald High School) 
and practice in suburban schools (January). 


(d) Practice in schools of the Protestant School Board of Greater Mont- 
real (March). 


EDUCATION 220—Practice in School and Community Programs 


(a) Observation and practice in selected rural schools (September). 
(b) Advanced practice in suburban schools (May). 


EDUCATION 320 


Testing and Remedial Teaching 


Individual and group testing and remedial teaching with Demonstration 
Staff. 


EDUCATION 420—Internship 


General school practice under selected principals and teachers in Septem- 
ber and May. 


EDUCATION 520—Graduate Practice Teaching 
Eight weeks in suburban and city schools. 


DIVISION V: GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


Professors C. E. Smirn, Chairman 
C. WAYNE HAL 

F. K. HANsoNn 

D. C. Munroe 

Assistant Professor FRANCEs E. Crook 
Research Assistant Mites WISENTHAL 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


(1) Honour Standing in the course leading to the B.Ed. Degree or Honour 
Standing in at least one continuation subject leading to the B.A. or 
B.Sc. degree in a university of recognized standing, the continuation 
subject to be chosen from the following: English, French, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Latin, Physics, Chemistry, Botany-Zoology. 


(2) Honour Standing in the course leading to the High School Diploma. 


Candidates whose undergraduate studies do not meet these requirements 
may be admitted to a qualifying year and, if a sufficient number of such 
candidates apply, the necessary courses may be offered in a preliminary 
Summer Session. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS 
First Summer 


Seminar A: Studies in Educational Thought: an intensive study of the 
educational writings of representative philosophers. 


Seminar B: Methods of Educational Research: a study of the methods used 
in educational research, including bibliography and statistics. 


Winter Session 


The candidate will select one of the four areas of concentration and 
proceed to the preparation of a thesis under the supervision of a Director 
of Research with whom a weekly seminar will be held. 


Areas of Concentration: 
Methods of Teaching Special Subjects 
History and Philosophy of Education 
Educational Psychology and Sociology 


Educational Administration 


Second Summer 
Seminar C: Educational Sociology: an examination of public education 
in relation to community, family, culture, social process 


and social control. 


Modern Educational Practice: a comparative study of school 
organization and classroom methods arising from modern 


Seminar D: 
theories of education. 
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McGILL CERTIFICATE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


The McGill Certificate in School Supervision is offered this year for 
graduates of a recognized university who wish to qualify for administrative 
or supervisory positions as principals, inspectors, subject supervisors, 
or county supervisors. Candidates for the Certificate would be required 
to attend two summer sessions and to participate in seminars and directed 
study during the intervening winter session. For details, apply to the 
Director of Summer School, Macdonald College, Quebec. 

Course: 


Summer Session, 1957: Seminars A and B as described above. 


Winter Session, 1957-58: Monthly seminars based on case studies in 
administration. 


Summer Session, 1958: Seminars C and D as described above. 


DIVISION VI: PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Assistant Professors WINnona Woop, Chairman 
RoBERT E, WILKINSON 
RutH M. Duncan 


EDUCATION 115—Physical Education in the Elementary School 


This course deals with the methods and skills necessary for teaching 
physical education in the elementary school, including suitable gymnasium 
and outdoor activities based on fundamental principles of movement. 


EDUCATION 125—Observation, Class-Room and Gymnasium Practice 


Similar to 120 until March period, when duties will be partly in class-room 
and partly in gymnasium. 


EDUCATION 215—Physical Education in the Junior High School 


This course deals with methods and skills necessary for teaching physical 
education in junior high school, including rhythms, aquatics, individual 
and team games and gymnastics. 


EDUCATION 225—Advanced School Practice 
Similar to 200 in September, specialized in May. 
EDUCATION 315—Physical Education in the Secondary School 


This course deals with methods and skills necessary for teaching physical 
education in the secondary school, including team and individual games, 
gymnastics, dance, and testing and measurement. 
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EDUCATION 325—Observation and Remedial Practice 


EDUCATION 415—School and Community Programs 


This course deals with the problems of organizing school and community 
programs, including intra-mural and inter-scholastic athletics, community 
recreation, aquatics, camping, school and community health. 


EDUCATION 425—Internship in general and specialized teaching. 


THE STUDENT TEACHING COMMITTEE 


D. E. Pore, Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal | : 
: : Co-chairmen 
ProFessor D. C. Munroe, Institute of Education J 


} 
PROFESSOR PHYLLIS Bowers, Institute of Education, Secretary 
Miss RosAaLiE Briccs, Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal 
Mr. M. Davies, Headmaster, Macdonald High School 
Proressor A. M. Henry, Institute of Education 
Mr. R. Japp, Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal 
Mr. W. Kypp, Principal, Maisonneuve School 
Mr, J. G. LANG, Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal 
Miss Winona Woon, Institute of Education 
Mrs, J. R. Martin, Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal 
Mrs. FLorENcE Morris, Assisting Teacher, Summerlea School 
Professor HELEN NEILson, Director, School of Household Science 
Miss CurIsTINE RorKE, Principal, High School for Girls 
Dr. C, E, Smitn, Institute of Education 
Miss MARGARET STEELE, Assisting Teacher, Sinclair Laird School 
Mr. R. Srerves, Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal 


ASSISTING TEACHERS, DIVISION OF PRACTICE TEACHING 


Ahuntsic Mrs. S. M. Harris; Mrs. K. G. Bell; Miss S. 
Adesserman; Miss M. Moscovitch 


Alfred Joyce Mrs. M. Daoussis; Mrs. M. B. Tabrett; Miss B. 
Pipersberg 
Algonquin Mrs. M. K. Trotter; Miss J. A. D. Smith; Mrs. 


M. Macdonald; Miss R. V. Miller; Mrs. E. J. Kyle; 
Mrs. M. J. McGaughey; Miss K. I. MacLean 
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Bancroft Miss R. Katz; Miss E. Guttman; -Miss S, Cohen; 
Miss J. Cockerline; Miss I. Fine; Mr. L. Tedford 

Bannantyne Miss C. Pitman; Miss M. Ford; Mrs. M. Forbes; 
Mrs. V. Villeneuve; Miss M. Mather 

Barclay Miss O. Neil, Mrs. T. Wolfe; Miss L. Kwiat; Miss 
M. Greenspoon; Mrs. H. Shutt; Mrs. M. Graham 

Bedford Miss K. Annett; Miss P. Protonotarios; Mrs. S. 
Yelin; Mrs. F. Malus; Mrs. B. McGurk 

Bronx Park Miss V. D. Waterhouse; Mrs. A. M. Hughes; Mrs. 
Pelley; Mrs. K. M. Robbins 

Carlyle Miss M. Allingham; Miss J. Norton; Miss N. M. 
Murray; Miss B. Steer; Mrs. P. Joyce 
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rville Mrs. R. Wahlberg; Mrs. G. Talbot; Mrs. M. Shields: 
Mrs. A. Hamilton 
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Mrs. A. G. Stone; Miss J. J. D. Couttie; Mrs S, A. 

Simpson; Mrs. G. Beddows 

Connaught Miss E. E. Farwell; Miss G..A. Assaly; Miss M. E. 
Whitmore; Miss. L. R. Secombe; Mrs. L. C. Brooks 

Coronation Miss G. M. Garred; Mrs. G. E. Killen; Miss L. 

Cutler; Miss B. Lecker 


FE ES oF 
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Cote des Neiges Mrs. T. McFall;. Miss A. Clark; Mrs. E. Hardie 
Vv 


Courtland Park Miss K. Gilmour; Mrs. V. Leslie; Mrs. L. Flood: 
Mrs. F. Stevenson; Mrs. I. Woodin 


- se 


Crawford Park Miss A. Eliason;* Mrs. G. Mulock; Miss A. Taylor 


Devonshire Miss L. Garmaise; Miss D. Peretz; Mrs. E. Morrill; 
Miss B. Rosen; Miss F. Godel 


Ss = sae | 
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Dorval Gardens Miss A. Williamson; Mrs, J. Dean; Mrs. M. Davis; 


Mrs. J. Garrow 
Drummond . Jenkins; Miss A. Wise; Miss G. Quinn; 
eid; Miss J. Wattenberg 


Dunrae Gardens Mrs. M. G. Sevigny; Miss A. L. Hatfield; Mrs. J. W. 
Boyd; Miss C. F. Craib; Miss A. J. Snape 


Edward VII Miss J. Rollinson; Miss D. Aronson; Miss W. 
MacIntosh; Mrs. P. Marion; Miss C. MacKay 


Elizabeth Ballantyne Miss T. Layzell; Miss E. Cushing; Miss O. Ginn; 
Mrs. D. de Cambra; Mrs. M. Layfield 
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Elmgrove 


Fairmount 


Gardenview 


George Esplin 


Guy Drummond 


Hampstead 


Herbert Symonds 


Iona Avenue 


Kensington 


King’s 


Logan 


Lorne 


Maisonneuve 


Maple Hill 
Meadowbrook 


Monklands High 


Montreal West High 


Mountrose 


ASSISTING TEACHERS 


Mrs. M. Willard; Miss B. McDougall; Miss D. 
Playfair; Miss J. Gonder; Mrs. E. Thompson 


Mrs. M. Eaton; Miss I. Britan; Miss F. Groper; 
Mrs. S. E. Segal; Miss R. Saltzman 


Miss H. Dullege; Mrs. M. Crawford; Mrs. A. 
Rubenstein; Miss R. Kravitz 
Miss G. Glasspoole; Miss M. L. Tarte; Mrs. D. 


Rouleau; Mrs. M. Hammond 
Miss K. Whyte; Mr. J. Russell; 
Mrs. J. Aldridge 

Miss M, Wesbrook; Mrs. K. Bailey; Mrs. B. O’Neill; 
Miss M. Davies 

Mrs. C. Greig; Miss C. Beer; 
Miss E. Martin; Miss M. J. Taylor; 
Mrs. E. Mullins; Miss J. Reid; Miss M. Rissman; 
Miss M. Freedman; Mrs. R. Booth; Miss P. Brewer; 
Miss J. H. Brown 


Mrs. O. Cloutier; 
Mrs. E. Black 


Mr. L. 
Langstaff 
Miss J. C. McInnes; Miss M, A. McGerrigle; Mrs. 
E. E. Salisbury; Mrs. R. Zinman; Mrs. R. Burke 


Miss 


Mrs. E. Mackay; 


Mrs. C. Hayes; 


Miss P. Giles; Miss M. Rohrer; 


Kerr; Miss M. McCormick; Miss E. 


Mrs. M. Marchment; Mrs. M. Newcombe; 


M. Smith; Miss P. Segal 


Miss Tjelios; Miss J. Ewing; Miss J. Hamilton; 


Miss M. McGeorge; Miss D. Habib 

Mrs. B. Murray; Mrs. I. Lozinski; Mrs. L. Dewhurst 
Mrs. M. Millar; Miss B. Nadler; Miss M. Jamieson; 
Miss H. McLaglan 

Mr. E. A. Robinson; Mr. R. J. Williams; Miss Mary 
Xenos 


Miss Joan Rutherford; Miss Marilyn Ward; Miss 


Ruth Hill 
Miss H. Miss D. Segal; 


Miss J. Emo; Uszkay; 


Miss J. Reiman 
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Nesbitt 


Ogilvie 

Parkdale 

Peace Centennial 
Queen’s 
Riverview 


Rosedale 


Roslyn 


Royal Arthur 
Royal Vale 
Russell 

Sarah Maxwell 


Sinclair Laird 


Sir Arthur Currie 


Strathcona 
Strathearn 


Summerlea 
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Mrs. L. Hedges; Miss J. J. Emerson; Miss R. 
Schlachter; Miss S. Ripsman; Miss C. A, Salonin; 
Miss A. Tkacz; Mr. A. Sosnicky 

Mrs. A. E. Mitchell; Miss J. Rosenthal; Miss B. 
Copoloff 

Miss E, Easton; Miss L. Keddy; Mrs. E. Medland; 
Mrs. J. Mackinnon 


Miss E. Zahalan; Mrs. E. Allen; Mrs, E. McKelvey; 
Miss J. Emo; Miss E. Goodman 


Mrs. M. Knight; Mrs. M. M. Papke; Mrs. J. C. 
Buckle; Mr. R. McGrail 


Mrs. A. Hardey; Miss M. Kent; Mrs. D. Parnell; 
Miss A. Scroggie; Mrs. D. Stopps; Miss M. Uyeda 


Mrs. H. V. Sinfield; Mrs. B. Ewing; Miss C. M. 
Darbe; Mrs. E. R. Cann; Miss L. G. Tait; Mrs. 
S. Hershorn; Miss B. Sifton 


Mrs. F. M. Stewart; Mrs. R. Thorne; Mrs, S. Ii 
Miller; Miss B. K. Walker; Mrs. M. J. Robertson; 
Mr. W. E. Bowker; Mr. E. R. Start 


Miss I. Appulgliese; Mrs. M. Corbett; Miss G. Baum; 
Mr. E. Pedersen 


Mrs, E. Green; Miss I. Ross; Miss E. Chaffey; Mr. 
J. Arbuckle 

Mrs. K. A. Dickinson; Mrs. S. MacLellan; Miss N. 
Anderson 

Miss Marlene Spevack; Mrs. Ruby McKelvey; Mrs. 
Ileana Burns 

Miss M. Steele; Miss G. Hughes; Miss P. Cohos; 
Miss U. Wardleworth; Mrs. L. Fothergill; Miss J. 
Druckman 

Miss H. M. Cockerline; Miss E. C. Hudson; Mrs. E. 
F. Boyd; Mrs. M. Granda; Miss D. Richardson; 
Mr. H. Wharton; Mrs. S. I. Clarke 

Mrs. J. F. Salts; Miss C. E. Simpson; Mrs. E. A. 
Cleland; Miss D. E. Labelle 

Mrs. E. V. Kwiatkowski; Mrs. M. Mullally; Mrs. 
C. M. M. Pellowe; Miss E. Kessler 

Miss M. Kenworthy; Mrs. G. Walker; Mrs. B. 
Champion; Miss M. Martin; Mrs, H. Stewart 
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Tetreauliville Mrs. M. Stanley; Miss F. Rauch; Mrs. O. Barlow 


Van Horne Miss M. M. E. Hodge; Miss S. Fine; Miss S. Cohen; 
Mrs. K. O. Patterson; Mrs. B. M. Wyatt; Mrs. A. L. 
Goldstein; Mrs. R. D. Hollander; Miss S$. Klamka 


Victoria Miss B. Smirle; Mrs. I. Jones; Miss P. Schwartz 
Westbrook Miss B. J. Parsons; Miss B. E. Smith; Miss O. M. 
Bentowski; Miss L. Silverman 
Westminster Mrs. E. B. Vallance; Mrs. R. Feldman; Miss 

Murdock 
Willingdon Mrs. M. A. Slee; Mrs. M, Cram; Mrs. M. Benson; 


Miss Doreen Jones; Miss A. Ramus; Miss E. R. Roy 


Woodland Mrs. M. Daigle; Mrs. P. Brooks; Mrs. M. Coffin; 
Mrs. E. Maher; Miss V. Starke; Mrs. N. Jessop 


MACDONALD COLLEGE 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., is twenty miles west 
of Montreal, on the main lines of the Canadian National Railway and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and on provincial highways No. 2 and 
No. 17. The Anglican Church of Canada, the United Church of Canada 
and the Roman Catholic Church in Canada all have churches in the town. 
Students of all religious denominations are free to enter Macdonald 
College. A branch of the Bank of Montreal serves the community. 

The College has its own post office and mail should be addressed 
simply Macdonald College, Que. The address for freight and express 
parcels, and for telegrams, is Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Que. 

Key telephone numbers are: Switchboard (connecting all departments), 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 5335; Brittain Hall, 9082, 9086; Stewart Hall, 
9008, 9095; Main Building Dormitory, 9003, 9088; Harrison House, 4407. 


FACILITIES 

Sir William Macdonald planned so well for future needs that the facilities 
of Macdonald College for instruction in Agriculture, Home Economics 
and Teaching are still provided almost entirely in the buildings constructed 
in 1905. The picturesque brick buildings and red-tile roofs of the Chem- 
istry, Biology, Agriculture and Main Buildings, together with Stewart 
and Brittain Halls (residences for women and men respectively), and the 
well laid out grounds on the shore of Lake St. Louis, combine to provide 
a campus which is attractive and functional. 
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Laboratory and lecture rooms are exceptionally well supplied with 
modern and efficient teaching facilities, while the reference section of the 
Library and the research laboratories associated with the various science 
departments are well equipped to permit the vigorous investigation of 
problems connected with postgraduate studies. 


The land associated with the College consists of approximately 1600 
acres, at the western end of the Island of Montreal, and is largely in the 
Parish of Ste. Anne de Bout de 1’Isle, Jacques Cartier County. The 
campus proper consists of about 200 acres south of the Metropolitan 
Boulevard. 


The Morgan Arboretum established in 1947, has 700 acres of woodland 
devoted to the study of woodlot management and the place of the wood- 
lot in the Eastern Canadian farm economy. About 100 acres have been 
planted in reforestation projects. In addition, the Arboretum, in spite 
of its short history, has Canada’s best collection of examples of all 
Canadian and many foreign species of trees and shrubs of interest from 
the point of view of pulpwood, timber and landscaping. 


Ss > 


THE MACDONALD COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The library and reading room are centrally located in the Main Build- 
ing, occupying the ground floor of an annex leading off the main hall. 


The present stack-room has accommodation for about 25,000 volumes, 
and the choice of books has been directed towards bringing together the 
best of modern literature on subjects of the curriculum of the College. 
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The Walter M. Stewart Collection includes biography, history, travel, 
science, etc. This collection has been purchased through the generosity 
of Walter M. Stewart, of Montreal. 
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RESIDENCE 


Men students in residence live in Brittain Hall, named in honour of 
Dr. W. H. Brittain, Vice-Principal of Macdonald College from 1935 to 
1955. The residence for women is named Stewart Hall in honour of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Stewart, long-time friends and benefactors of 
the College. A subsidiary residence for women students is also maintained 
on the third floor of the Main Building. 


Macdonald College does not have residence accommodation for all the 
students who enroll, and acceptance of the application for admission to 
a course of study does not imply that residence accommodation will be 
available. 
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Any student wishing to live in one of the College residences must apply 
for residence accommodation well in advance of the opening of the 
session. Forms of application for residence accommodation are sent with 
the regular forms of application for admission to the course. 


A deposit of $25.00 must accompany the application for accommoda- 
tion. If the application is accepted the deposit will be deducted from the 
payment due on entrance. The College guarantees to refund the deposit 
if the application is refused, or is cancelled by the applicant at least three 
week prior to the date of registration for the course concerned. 


All students who have been in residence during the session must apply 
for re-admission for the following year, and make a deposit of $25.00, 
before leaving at the end of the session, should they wish to have space 
reserved for them. This deposit will be refunded if the application is not 
accepted, or is cancelled by the applicant three weeks prior to the date 
of registration for the course in which he or she is enrolled. If the 
application is accepted, the deposit will be deducted from the payment 
due on entrance. 


A number of rooms are available in private homes in Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue; a list of these may be obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 
Most are located within a few minutes’ walk of the College. Students 
rooming out may have all their meals in the College dining room and 
participate fully in all regular College activities. 


All students, whether living in residence or not, are registered in one 
or other of the Halls of Residence, as well as in their respective Faculties 
or Schools. 


Students of the Institute of Education who live in Montreal may apply 
for permission to commute daily between Montreal and the College. 


Due to the necessity of accommodating conventions and short courses 
during the summer months, resulting in a limited time available for 
repairs and cleaning, no student will be admitted to residence before the 
date set for registration in the course for which he or she has been accepted. 
Nor may a student remain in residence after the session ends, nor during 
the Christmas holidays. Exceptions to this rule will be made in the case 
of certain student officers whose duties require their presence before the 
opening date, members of the football team who have been accepted for 
pre-season training, students preparing for supplemental examinations and 
other students under exceptional circumstances by permission of the 


Warden. 


Students who have reserved accommodation and who are returning 
early to write, or prepare for, supplemental examinations, may enter 
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residence, by special permission, not earlier than one week before the 
date of their first examination. Application for early accommodation 
must be sent with the application for supplemental examination, before 
September 1st. The charge for room and board for this period will be 
$12.50 for a week or any part of a week. 


Students may not invite relatives or friends to stay overnight in the 
residence without permission from the Housekeeper or Warden of 


Residence. 
2 For the admission of visitors to the Dining Room tickets must be 
H purchased at the Dietitian’s Office, Stewart Hall, at the Administration 
A Office in the Main Building, or from the doorman on duty. 
{} 
Pi Students are held responsible for the care of their rooms and of their 
' - . . 
p furnishings. 

Students are recommended to mark clearly, before coming to the 

a d ? » 
b College, all articies of wearing apparel, sheets, pillow cases, etc. 
y 
| Detailed regulations are printed separately and issued to students 


after arrival. 


—— 


t 
a ROOM FURNISHINGS 
] 
vi . * 7 “4 1 1 2 
a Bedrooms are furnished with closets, beds, mattresses, blankets, pillows, 
a and the necessary furniture. 
{ 

Each student is expected to provide his or her own laundry bag, toilet 
F soap, drinking glass, four sheets, about 90 inches long, 60 inches wide; 
4 two pillow covers, 34 inches long, 20 inches wide: hand towels and bath 
A towels; flashlight. 
4 Each room is provided with picture moulding. Students are permitted 


to bring rugs, pictures, etc., but are not allowed to drive tacks or nails 
into walls or woodwork, nor to paste pictures on the walls. 


Women students are required to provide sash curtains and curtain 


rods for the windows in their rooms. 


CONDUCT AND ATTENDANCE 


The general responsibility for the maintenance of discipline in each 
residence is vested in a Warden, but, through a system of self- 
government, students are encouraged to accept the greatest possible 
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amount of responsibility in connection with their own affairs. Enforce- 
ment of necessary regulations, exaction of disciplinary measures, and 
regulation of conduct im and out of residence, is largely in the hands of 
a House Committee for each residence, elected by the students from 
among their own number. 


Matters of discipline connected with or arising from the general 
arrangement for teaching within a Faculty or School are under the juris- 
diction of the Dean of the Faculty or Director of the School concerned. 


Students may be admonished by a professor or instructor for improper 
conduct and may be reported to the Dean or Director concerned. If 
considered advisable, such conduct shall be reported to parents or 
guardians. 

Students found guilty of immoral, dishonest, or other improper 
conduct, the violation of rules, or wilfully causing damage to persons or 
property, shall be liable to College discipline, which includes the power of 
expulsion (subject to the approval of the Senate of McGill University), 
of suspension from classes or residence (also in the case of women students, 
confinement to residence), of exclusion from all College functions, including 
class or society meetings, plays, dances, etc., of disqualification from 
competing for honours or prizes, and of levying fines. Fines may also be 
imposed or assessments made for damages made by individuals or groups 
of students. 


Bringing liquor into the College is considered a serious breach of 
discipline, and students who indulge in the use of liquor, or who frequent 
places where it is sold, may be required to withdraw from the College. 


Students are not permitted to bring firearms into their rooms, nor is 
the use of firearms allowed on the College grounds. 


Women students are forbidden to go on the river—winter or summer. 
“Hitchhiking” is not permitted. 


Gambling is not permitted on College property. 


Unauthorized entrance to Stewart Hall or subsidiary residences by men 
students, or to Brittain Hall by women students, will result in immediate 
suspension of the guilty persons, followed by expulsion proceedings. 


Students are requested not to make application for additional leave either 
before or after holiday periods, as such leaves can only be granted in case of 
illness or other exceptional circumstances. 


For late registration or for absence from classes on the last day before or 
the first day following a holiday period, there will be a penalty of $3.00 for 


each day or part of a day. 
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During illness students are under the direction of the Medical Officer 
and may not leave the residence or infirmary without his permission. 


Punctual attendance at all classes, laboratory periods, tests, etc., is 
expected of all students. Absences can only be excused on the ground 
of necessity or illness, of which proof may be required. Special attention 
is Called to the fact that the completion of all laboratory work is obligatory 
and the opportunity to make up work missed can only be provided in the 
case of properly excused absences. 


q 5 7 

F | The College has the power to refuse examinations to those students 

A who persist in absenting themselves from classes without permission. 

A 

' . . . . . . 

FI Any student who is unwilling to submit cheerfully to the restrictions 

iy of college life, whose conduct does not furnish satisfactory evidence of 

A diligence and earnestness of purpose, or whose work is definitely unsatis- 
factory, may be placed on probation, or may be required to withdraw 

é from the college. 

| = 

& Degrees of probation are as follows: 

« 

¢ Probation 1 The student is permitted to remain on trial, subject to 

| . 

k satisfactory work and conduct. 

T 

t 

4 


Me 


Probation 2. The student is not allowed to participate in competi- 
tive events, nor to take part in plays or other activities 
involving undue loss of time. 


es ee 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE Mf 


WOMEN STUDENTS 


2H =E ae 


In order to avail themselves of leave privileges, women students in 
residence must present at the beginning of the session a form signed by 
parent or guardian giving general permission or specifying the manner in 
which leave may be spent. Forms for this purpose, and details of leave 
allowances, are sent to all students. 


The amount of leave permitted is based on the student’s year. A 
student is entitled to the leaves accorded those in her year only while in 
good academic standing. Conditioned students in the Second, Third or 


Fourth year have the allowances granted to the year below. n 
Except in cases of emergency, telephone messages or telegrams re- 
questing leave of absence for women students will receive no consideration. 
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Students wishing to stay at hotels, lodges, etc., while on leave, or to 
go on skiing trips, are required to have the written consent of their 
parents to do so. 


On no account shall a student be absent from college without having 
complied with the regulations regarding registration of leaves, or without the 
knowledge and consent of the Warden. Absence from College without per- 
mission is a serious offence which renders the student liable to instant sus- 
pension or dismissal. If prevented from returning after an absence, due 
to illness or other cause, students must advise the Warden immediately, 
and these students must report to the Warden's office immediately upon 
their return. 


Students are urged to have dental work attended to before entrance, 
though dental appointments will be allowed in cases of urgency. Appoint- 
ments to visit a physician are allowed on production of a letter from the 
physician indicating the date and hour of the appointment. 


All correspondence regarding the conduct of women students in 
residence should be addressed to The Warden, Stewart Hall, Macdonald 
College, P.Q. 


MEN STUDENTS 
First Year Diploma and Degree students must obtain permission from 
the Dean should they wish to have overnight leave of absence. All 
students who expect to be absent from the College should leave some 
record of their movements. 


VISITORS 
Women students in residence may receive visitors any day between 
the hours of 4.00 and 6.00 p.m. and from 7.00 until 9.00 p.m., and at 
any time up to 11.45 p.m. on Saturdays. Visitors may be shown over 
the Residence only on Saturdays, except in the case of parents or friends 
from a distance, Guests may be entertained in the Reception Rooms and 
the Common Room; only parents and women friends may be shown 


students’ bedrooms. 


Women visitors to Brittain Hall may be entertained in the Reception 
Rooms only. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
There are various student activities at the College, such as the athletic 
associations, literary and debating society, publications, class societies, 
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etc., which the students are expected to support. The affairs of these 
organizations are in the hands of the students themselves and their opera- 
tions are financed from the student activity fee which is charged all 
undergraduate and graduate students, and all partial students registered 
for three or more full courses. These fees are listed on page 4812. 


LAUNDRY SERVICE 
Weekly laundry service at moderate prices is provided by a Montreal 
laundry to which students may send their personal washing, sheets, pillow 
covers, and towels, Printed lists will be furnished, two copies of which, 
properly filled out, must accompany each parcel. Fully equipped laundry 
rooms are also provided in each residence for students’ use. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College Health Service provides medical examinations for all men and 
women students at the beginning of each session. The examination for 
students entering for the first time includes a complete clinical check, 
together with an X-ray of chest and routine laboratory procedures. 


All examinations are by appointment after registration. The examina- 
tion is compulsory for all students. Any student who fails to keep this 
appointment is subject to later examination for which a charge of $2.00 is 
made. Any student who fails to have a medical examination by the Health 
Service is subject to disciplinary action by the University authorities. 


Medical and nursing attendance, major operations and illness excepted, 
will be provided to all students while in attendance at the College. 


If a student’s admission to a city hospital is ordered by the College 
Medical Officer, one half of all public ward charges is paid by the College, 
provided that the total obligation assumed by the College does not exceed 
$125.00 in any one session for any one student. Should a student desire 
private accommodation, the difference in cost must be borne by him. 


This contribution towards hospital expenses is made only when the 
illness or other condition requiring hospital treatment was not present or 
was unknown or undetected at the time of admission. 


During the session, all students are covered by a group accident 
insurance policy, the premium for which is included in the student 
activity fee. 

BOOKS 


The prescribed textbooks, and classroom and laboratory supplies, may 
be purchased at the College Book Shop. 
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APPLICATION FOR RESIDENCE ACCOMMODATION 


Students wishing to live in residence at the College must apply for 
residence accommodation before June 30th. A form for this purpose is 
sent with the form of application for admission. 


COMMUTING SERVICE 


Students whose homes are in Montreal may commute daily to the College 
on busses provided by the Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal. 
The commuting charge is $7.00 per month; the charge for the noon meal 
at the College is $35.00 for each of the three terms. Students wishing 
to take advantange of this service should make reservations before the 


start of the session with the Protestant School Board, 3460 McTavish St., 
Montreal. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Information regar admission, residence, health service etc., will be 


the bulletin of General Information which is enclosed with this 


four 


Announcement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, BURSARIES, LOAN FUNDS 


scholarships, bursaries and student loan funds may be obtained 


on application. 


SPECIALIST PROGRAMS 


Certificate Course (see Announcement of Macdonald 


Agricultural 
fs £ ve | 1 
Science Specialist (see Announcement of Macdon ild 


ee Announcement of Faculty of Music). 


College 
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Military Traming 
CANADIAN OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


McGILL UNIVERSITY CONTINGENT 


Geren. THE Hon. A. G. L. McNaucuron, C.H., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Honorary Colonel 


Lt.-CoL. J. M. Morris, M.C., V.D. Honorary Lieutenant Colonel 
Lr.-CoL. W. A. CAMPBELL Commanding Officer 
Major J. B. Brrp Second-in-Command 


Captain W, E. HaviLanpD 
Officer Commanding Macdonald College Detachment 


Major A. B. MAcKEnzIE, R.C.A. Resident Staff Officer 


GENERAL 


The McGill University Contingent C.O.T.C., is the oldest university 
unit for the training of army officers in North America, having been 
officially established on 1st November 1912. At present, its maximum 
authorized establishment is 11 officers and 201 officer cadets. Its offices 
and mess are located in the Sir Arthur Currie Memorial Gymnasium- 
Armoury. 

The purpose of the training it offers is to qualify a selected number 
of undergraduates for a commission in one of the corps of the Canadian 
Army (Regular or Militia). Applicants may choose the corps in which 
they wish to be commissioned, within limits set by the educational 
requirements of certain corps and by the number of vacancies available 
in each corps. 


ELIGIBILITY 
Any male student may apply provided that: 


(a) He is a Canadian citizen by birth or naturalization, or a British 
subject resident in Canada possessing the certificate of a landed immigrant. 
A student visa is not acceptable. 


(b) He is at least 17 years of age, and able to complete 2 years of 
training before reaching the age limit of the corps for which he is applying. 


(c) He meets the physical requirements of the corps for which he is 
applying. 
(d) He is registered as a Regular Undergraduate. 
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(e) He is able to complete two summers’ training at an army training 
centre before graduation from the University unless he is certain that he 
is going to take graduate work. 

All applicants will be required to state in their written application 
that they are willing to complete the minimum programme of training, 
if accepted. 


3. TRAINING 


The training consists of: 


(A) WINTER (THEORETICAL) TRAINING 


A minimum of two Theoretical Phases of training must be completed; 
a third Theoretical Phase is optional. This third Theoretical Phase is 
prerequisite to the third Practical Phase. The training consists of 
lecture-courses given on one night a week during the winter, as follows: 
First THEORETICAL Pass (First Winter) 
Introduction to the Army 
Current Affairs 
SECOND THEORETICAL PHASE (Second Winter) 
Tactics 
Current Affairs 
THIRD THEORETICAL PHASE (Third Winter) 
Military Geography 
Military History 
Current Affairs 
Visits to Militia Units 


{B) SUMMER (PRACTICAL) TRAINING 


A minimum of two Practical Phases of training must be completed; a 
third Practical Phase is optional, but highly recommended, Each phase 
consists of up to 22 weeks’ training during the summer at the training 
centre of the corps in which the applicant is enrolled. These centres are 
located throughout Canada from Valcartier, Quebec, to Victoria, B.C. 

In addition, selected student officers in their Third Practical Phase 
proceed annually to train with the Canadian Army Brigade in Germany. 


4. STATUS AND PAY 


Applicants who are accepted are given the rank of Officer Cadet and the 
status of Second Lieutenant. The rate of pay for Officer Cadets during 
the Practical Phases of training in the summer is $210.00 a month. In 
addition, board, quarters, medical care, and transportation to and from 
the training centre are provided free. 

Officer Cadets receive $3.50 for each parade night attended during the 
winter up to a maximum of $112.00 (16 days’ pay). 
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QUALIFICATION AND COMMISSIONING 


Officer Cadets who complete the First and Second Practical and 
Theoretical Phases of training are qualified for the rank of Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Militia. The Completion of the Third Practical and 
Theoretical Phases as well qualifies an Officer Cadet as Lieutenant in the 
Militia or in the Regular Army upon graduation from a degree course. 


When the necessary military training requirements have been com- 
pleted, Officer Cadets may apply for commissions in the Regular Army 
or in the Militia. If they do not choose either of these alternatives, 
they will be posted in commissioned rank to the Supplementary Reserve. 


INFORMATION, APPLICATION, AND SELECTION 


Requests for further information and applications to join should be made 
at McGill to the Resident Staff Officer, C.0.T.C. Office, Sir Arthur Currie 
Memorial Gymnasium-Armoury, 475 Pine Avenue West, and at 
Macdonald College to Captain W. E. Haviland, Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Applicants who satisfy the requirements listed in Section 2 will be asked 
to appear before the University C.O.T.C. Selection Board. 


Information can also be supplied by the Resident Staff Officer about the 
programme under which university students may have their education 
costs and living expenses subsidized by the Department of National 
Defence, under the Regular Officer Training Plan (R.O.T-.P.). 


McGILL UNIVERSITY NAVAL TRAINING DIVISION 


Commanding Officer 
CoMMANDER V. M. HEAyBERD, CD, R.C.N.(R) 


University Naval Training Divisions have been established to select and 
train suitable male undergraduates attending Canadian Universities and 
Colleges for Commissioned Rank in the Royal Canadian Navy. The 
program enables the Canadian Navy to build up a Reserve of trained 
Commissioned Officers of high calibre. Applicants must be 17 years of 
age, medically fit, and have a sound academic record. At present, the 
U.N.T.D. administers locally the Regular Officer Training Plan, by 
which selected candidates are subsidized at University at Public Expense 
(further details of R.O.T.P. on application). 
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MILITARY TRAINING 


Students entering the U.N.T.D. remain on a probationary basis until 
January of the First Winter, at which time a final selection is made. 
Normally, recruiting is limited to First and Second year students, and 
ends before November. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMISSION 


Cadets who successfully complete the U.N.T.D. Course of three Winters 
and two Summers (minimum) receive an Acting Commission in the 
Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). When a University degree is attained, 
the candidate is confirmed in the rank of Sub-Lieutenant. 


Winter training consists of instruction in HMCS “Donnacona” one 
evening per week. Summer Training requires 14 weeks at either “‘Halifax”’ 
or “‘Esquimalt”’, ashore and at sea in one of Her Majesty’s Canadian Ships. 


Cadets rate of pay is $210.00 per month while in Active Training. 
During Winter Training, one drill night is considered the equivalent of 
one half-day’s pay at the rate of $210.00 per month. Uniforms, rations, 
quarters, transportation, medical care are also provided. 


NATURE OF TRAINING 
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Instruction is both theoretical and practical in nature. During the 
First year, all Cadets undergo the same training. In subsequent years, 
the Cadet’s instruction is kept as closely allied as possible to his Univer- 
sity studies. Cadets are thus offered choice of Branch in the Naval Service, 
in which they then specialize. Students of every Faculty except Dentistry 
are eligible. 


Shore-side training is augmented in the fullest extent possible by sea 
experience. In recent Summers, U.N.T.D. Cadets have visited such 
places as Gibraltar, Ireland, Great Britain, Southern France, Scandinavia, 
Alaska, California, Hawaii, Pearl Harbour and the Fiji Islands. 


In addition, emphasis is placed on sports of all descriptions, with 
special stress on sailing. 


For further information, apply to: 


Staff Officer, U.N.T.D., 
H.M.C.S. “Donnacona”’ 
1475 Drummond Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


’ 


PLateau 9022, local 23. 


~> 
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R.C.A.F. McGILL UNIVERSITY RESERVE SQUADRON 


WIinG CoMMANDER C., D. SoLin Commanding Officer 


SQUADRON LEADER V. Rotre, D.F.C., C.D. Resident Staff Officer 


OBJECT 


The RCAF has established the McGill University Reserve Squadron on 
the campus in order to provide an annual flow of university trained Officers 
into the Regular and Reserve components of the RCAF. 


ELIGIBILITY—University Reserve, Training Plan (URTP) 

To apply for enrolment a student must be: 
Between the ages of 17 (18 for women) and 29. 
Able to complete three summers of RCAF training prior to graduation 
if applying for the Technical List. 
Able to complete at least two summers of RCAF training prior to 
graduation if applying for the other training lists. 


Medically fit to RCAF standards. 


TRAINING BRANCHES 


Each fall, enrolments are made for training in the following branches: 


TECHNICAL—Aeronautical Engineering, Armament, Construction 
Engineering, Telecommunications, Mobile Equip- 
ment Engineering. 

OTHER ~Accounts, Administration, Chaplain, Education, 
Fighter Controller, Flying Control, Ground Defence, 
Ground Observer, Legal, Medical, Food Services, 
Special Service (Recreation), Security, Supply. 


TRAINING 


(a) WINTER TRAINING—This program, which takes place at the 
university, normally consists of a weekly two hour parade. Parades 
commence in October and terminate in March and are phased so 
that they do not interfere with academic studies and examinations. 
This training is designed to familiarize URTP personnel with the 
duties and responsibilities of junior officers and to give a general 
knowledge of the RCAF, and its role in defence. 
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MILITARY TRAINING 


(b) SUMMER TRAINING—AIl successful candidates for the URTP 
attend Officers’ School in the first half of the first summer. Those 
who are enrolled in a branch for which a course is conducted then 
proceed on formal training while the remainder receive supervised 
employment at stations across Canada. Each year a number of 
Flight Cadets may be selected to take their third summer at an 
overseas unit. 


5. STATUS 


Accepted students are enrolled with the training rank of Flight Cadet. 


On successful completion of training, Flight Cadets will be commis- 
sioned as Pilot Officers. Upon graduation, Pilot Officers are eligible to 
transfer to the RCAF Regular, the Auxiliary, the Primary Reserve, or 
the Supplementary Reserve with the rank of Flying Officer. 

6. PAY 
DURING SUMMER TRAINING 


$210 per month. 


Rations, quarters, transportation, uniforms and medical attention 
are provided free. 


DURING THE WINTER TRAINING PERIOD 


Up to 16 days pay per winter, plus pay for any approved special duty. 


7. APPLICATION FOR ENROLMENT 


Apply to the RCAF Resident Staff Officer, Room 10, Sir Arthur Currie 
Memorial Gymnasium or phone BE. 1932. 
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ACADEMIC DRESS 


Academic Dress 


Undergraduates are entitled to wear a plain stuff gown, not longer than 
half way between knee and ankle, with round sleeves cut above elbow. 


Bachelor of Arts—-Black stuff gown, falling down below knee with full 
sleeve cut to elbow and terminating in a point (similar to that of the 
Cambridge B.A.); hood, black silk, lined with pale blue silk and edged 
with white fur. 


Bachelor of Architecture—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, 
black silk, lined with white silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Civil Law—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with French grey silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Commerce—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with purple silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Divinity—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with violet silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Education—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined one half with yellow and one half with pale blue silk. 


Bachelor of Engineering—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, 
black silk, lined with scarlet silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Household Science—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; 
hood, black silk, lined with jade green silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Library Science—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, 
black silk, lined with orange silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Music—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with pale mauve silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Nursing—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with dark blue silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Science—The same gown as Bachelors of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with yellow silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Science in Agriculture—The same gown as Bachelors. of Arts; 
hood, black silk, lined with dark green silk and edged with white fur. 


Bachelor of Science in. Physical Education—The same gown as Bachelors of 
Arts; hood, black silk, lined with claret coloured silk and edged with 
white fur. 
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ACADEMIC DRESS 
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Bachelor of Science in Physical and Occupational Therapy—The same gown 
as Bachelors of Arts; hood, black silk, lined one half with yellow and 
one half with dark blue silk. 


Master of Arts—Black gown of stuff or silk, falling below knee, with long 
sleeves with semi-circular cut at the bottom (similar to that of the 
Cambridge M.A.); hood, black silk, lined with pale blue silk. 


Master of Architecture—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, black 
silk; lined with white silk. 


Master of Commerce—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with purple silk. 


Master of Engineering—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with scarlet silk. 


Master of Laws—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, black silk, 
lined with French grey silk. 
Master of Library Science—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, 


black silk lined with orange silk. 


Master of Sacred Theology—The same gown as Masters of Arts; 
hood, black silk lined with violet silk. 


Master of Science—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, black silk, 
lined with yellow silk. 


Master of Science (Applied}—The same gown as Masters of Arts; 
hood, black silk, lined one half with pale green silk and one half with 
yellow silk; divided vertically, the green being on the wearer’s right. 


Master of Social Work—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, black 
silk, lined with fuchsia’ silk. 


Doctor of Civil Law—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, scarlet 
cloth, lined with French grey silk. 


Doctor of Dental Surgery—The same gown as’ Masters of Arts; hood; 
scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk. 


Doctor of Laws—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, scarlet cloth, 
lined with white silk. 


ACADEMIC DRESS 


Doctor of Letters—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, scarlet 
cloth, lined with pale blue silk. 


Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery—The same gown as Masters of 
Arts; hood, scarlet cloth, lined with dark blue silk. 


Doctor of Music—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, scarlet cloth, 
lined with mauve silk. 


Doctor of Philosophy—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, scarlet 
cloth, lined with pale green silk. 


Doctor of Science—The same gown as Masters of Arts; hood, scarlet 
cloth, lined with yellow silk. 


Doctors of Laws, Doctors of Civil Law, Doctors of Letters, Doctors 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Music are entitled to 
wear for full dress a robe of scarlet cloth (similar in pattern to that of 
the Cambridge LL.D.) faced with silk of the same colour as the lining 
of their respective hoods. 


All hoods are in pattern similar to that of the Masters of Arts of 
Cambridge University. 


Undergraduates and graduates wear the ordinary black trencher with 
black tassel, but Doctors of Laws, Doctors of Civil Law, Doctors of 
Letters, Doctors of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of 
Music wear for full dress a black velvet hat with gold cord, similar to 
that worn by Doctors of Laws of Cambridge University. 


Samples of the colours of the linings of all hoods are kept for inspection 
in the office of the Registrar. 
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